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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


August  16,  1966. 


Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Ohamtia7u  Committee  on  Education  and  Lciboi\ 
Home  of  Re presentatJves^  Vasihingtan.  D^C. 

Deak  Mr.  CiiAiK.^iAN  :  Tliis  coininittoe  print  \s  the  result  of  an  effort 
to  bring  together  in  a  rehitively  brief  volume  a  selection  of  important 
readings  from  the  existing  literature  in  the  field  of  international 
education. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  United  States  in  this  field  is  represented 
hy  President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on  international  educa- 
tion and  health  of  February  l>,  lOOO,  as  well  as  by  the  consideration 
the  Presidents  proposals  \re  now  receiving  in  Congress.  For 
example,  on  the  same  day  as  the  message,  you  and  I  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Senator  Wayne  Moi-se  in  the 
Senate,  the  International  Education  Act  of  190(5,  which  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  resources  of  American  colleges  and  universities  in 
international  studies  and  research. 

Our  committee  s  Task  Force  on  International  Education,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  held  several  days  of  hearings 
on  the  International  Education  Act  of  IDGC  in  late  March  and  early 
April;  on  April  27,  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
favorably  reported  the  bill  as  H.R.  14043;  and  on  June  6  the  House 
o^  Representatives  passed  the  bill  without  amendment.  It  now  awaits 
action  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  connnittee  print  touches  not  only  on 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  International  Education  Act  but  on 
the  entire  spectrum  of  issues  and  problems  in  international  educaMon, 
The  print  can  be  fairly  described  as  a  landmark  in  its  field,  for  it 
collects  in  one  convenient  volume  some  of  the  best  published  and 
unpublished  material  on  international  education. 

As  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  International  Education,  I  have 
observed  that  internatio?\al  education  has  different  meanings  for  dif- 
ferent people.  To  some  it  means  young  Americans  studying  abroad, 
to  others  it  means  exclu\nge  professors,  to  still  others  it  means  welconi- 
ing  students  from  abroad  to  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
To  some  international  education  means  the  etForts  of  one  nation  to 
help  build  the  educational  institutions  of  another  country;  to  others 
it  means  study,  research,  ami  teaching  at  educational  institutions  here 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Task  Force,  in  its  consideration  of  the  International  Education 
Act  of  lOOf),  focused  primarily  on  the  last  category,  the  development 
of  the  capacity  of  our  own  institutions  of  higher  education  to  teach 
and  conduct  research  about  foreign  lands  and  world  problems.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  tlie  members  of  the  Task  Force  that  all  of 
the  activities  I  have  cited  hear  upon  international  .studies;  it  has 
become  clear  as  well  that  our  colleges  and  universities,  as  they  shape 
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their  nrograms,  must  plan  in  terms  of  the  way  each  of  their  activities 
in  intenuuional  education  interacts  with  and  affects  he  others. 

I  am  oonKdent,  therefore,  that  this  vohime  will  prove  valuable  to 
even  the  nu^st  advanced  specialists  in  the  field — in  part  because  it  con- 
tains selections  from  over  a  dozen  essays  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished before — as  well  as  to  university  trustees,  officials  of  government 
and  of  private  foundations,  students  and  interested  citizens  jjenerally. 
The  primary  readership  which  the  Task  Force  has  had  in  niind,  how- 
ever, is  Members  of  (\)n«rress  and  the  faculty  and  administrators  of 
our  colleges  and  unlvei^sities.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  volume  of 
nuinageable  size,  sonu  valuable  material  has  been  on\itted,  particularly 
when  it  is  readily  available  elsewhere  or  where  it  would  be  impractical 
to  (|uote  from  the  soune  other  than  at  considerable  length. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  a  number  of  individuals  who  con- 
tributed gi-eatly  to  the  pre[i:iratiou  of  this  vohuue.  Valuable  assist- 
ance has  been  supplied  by  Dr  Herman  B  Wells  and  Peter  N,  Gilling- 
ham,  who  have  served  respectively  us  consultant  and  counsel  for  the 
Task  Force,  and  by  Dr.  Funice  S.  Matthew,  education  chief  of  the  Com- 
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One  of  tho  most  si^MiiHcant  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  Imndled  by 
the  lloust^  Conunittw  on  Kducation  iiiul  Labor  is  H.H.  14r»4:),  The 
Internationiil  Kdnoation  Act  of  1J)GC- 

The  able  direction  »riven  to  the  development  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Connnittee's  Task  Force  on  Interiuitionul  Education,  chaired 
by  Representative  John  Hradeiuas,  is  aniplv  demonstrated  by  the 
|)ublicati()n  of  tliis  vobime.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  substantive 
<*onipilation  of  sean^bing  and  instructive  treatist»s  on  a  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  and  issues  in  interiK  tional  education. 

The  time  has  come  for  scliools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the 
I'nited  States  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  international  dimen- 
sions whi(4i  education  nuist  embrace.  No  Held  of  intellectual  activity 
should  escape  the  tests  of  completeness  and  validity  by  restriction  to 
the  narrow,  provincial,  or  cliauvinistic  confines  of  the  inteiests  and 
experiences  of  only  a  segment  of  the  human  race. 

indeed,  the  links  between  learned  men  across  the  globe  grow 
closer  in  this  age  of  instant  travel,  communication,  and  interaction. 
If  the  life  of  an  intellectual  must  be  international,  his  education 
must  most  certainly  be  also.  Scholarship  in  medicine,  education, 
engineering,  philosophy,  religion,  economics,  government,  law,  com- 
merce, and  the  other  disciplines  must  be  viewed  globally  and 
comparatively. 

Tlie  involvements  of  this  Nation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  put 
new  demands  upon  education.  An  educational  system  must  today 
produce  citizens  who  are  ecpiipped  with  the  knowledge,  sensitivities, 
and  competencies  for  fmictioning  intelligently  in  the  vital  and  exten- 
sive areas  where  diverse  cultures  meet  and  must  acconmiodate  with- 
out the  biases  and  misinfornuition  which  generate  fruitless  tensions 
and  devastating  conflicts. 

Accordingly,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  international  studies  to  give 
s<'ant  consideration  to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Non-Western  World.  The  rise  of  the  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  will  constitute  the  nnijor  concerns  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  soiiie  years  ahead.  The  political,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  aspects  of  the  liNes  of  the  peoples  of  these  most  populous 
parts  of  the  world  must  Ik*  given  more  than  casual  and  ofl-the-top-of- 
the-head  treatment  in  our  schools  and  universities*  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  1060  Message  on  International  Education,  'The 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will  advance  no  faster  than  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  classrooms/' 

Our  schools,  colleges,  and  univei-sities  will  need  to  define  their  roles 
and  to  initiate  educational  progiams  which  give  evideiu^e  of  the  seri- 
ous and  broad  scope  which  international  studies  must  embrace. 

There  are  institutions  wiiich  have  done  outstanding  work  in  devel- 
oping programs  of  international  education  and  wliicii  have  rendered 
noteworthy  intermitional  service.   For  the  most  part,  these  under- 
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takings  have  been  left  to  some  few  adventurous  members  of  the  fac- 
uhy  whose  interests  and  work  in  connection  with  distant  phices  were 
at  l>est  regarded  as  sonie  kind  of  idiosyncrasy.  With  tlie  enactment 
of  the  Intennitionul  P'dutation  Act  of  10G(>,  there  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  many  and,  hopefully,  all  educational  institutions  to  broaden 
the  vision  of  every  phas4»  of  tlieir  curriculums,  ^)re4.Msely  to  achieve 
the  necessary  iiiteriiarional  ui)d  universal  perspective  indicated  in  this 
volume. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  (lovernnicnt  in  supporting  international 
education — education  to  function  etTectively  in  a  multicultural  uni- 
verse— is  aimed  nrimarily  at  enabling  our  scliools  and  universities  to 
carry  lorward  the  essential  training  and  research  in  international 
studies 

Every  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  academic  freedom  will  l>e 
observed.  Kacli  institution  will  be  free  to  determine  its  own  pro- 
grams in  international  education  under  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation»  Tniversities  are  not  to  become  tools  of  the  (lovernment  but 
are  to  1k»  free  and  unconipronusing  contributors  to  the  emerging 
cnltui*eof  this  era. 

This  volume  will  serve  as  a  splendid  guide  for  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  of  the  Congress  in  understanding  the  tasks  for  which 
the  Internutionsd  Education  Act  will  give  support. 

I  connnend  the  Task  Force  on  International  Education  of  this 
ronnnittee,  Dr.  P^unice  Matthew,  and  thestatT  of  Education  and  World 
AtTairs  who  ably  assisted  in  the  production  of  this  work. 

Ad.vm  Cl.vyton  Powfxl, 
OhalrnHm.  Home  Committee  on  K  ducat  ion  and  Labor. 
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AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


EDUCATION  FOR  A  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

International  Education:  Shadow  and  Substance 
by  Stephen  K.  Bailey 

J/r,  Bailey  Is  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  dtizenship 
(ttul  Public  Ajfa'u's^  Sj/rtfcU'Se  Vniversity^  and  also  serves  as  dial  mum 
of  flic  (foinailsslon  on  / nternaflonal  Kducation  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

The  term  "international  education"  may  he  used  to  refer  to  the  non- 
Ameriraii  snhstance  ofsrhot)!  and  univei-sity  curricuhuns  in  the  United 
States.  Uiuler  tliis  broad  interpretation,  all  courses  in  world  or  alien 
history,  <ireoj^rapliy,  sociology,  anthropology,  politics,  economics,  inter- 
national relations,  and  law,  science,  art,  letters,  language,  nnisic, 
philosophy,  and  religion  can  properly  be  included  under  the  rubric  of 
international  education. 

Second,  the  phrase  may  be  used  to  refer  to  education  provided  in 
the  United  States  for  students  from  abroad.  *  *  *  What  we  in 
American  education  do  for  and  to  these  visitors — and  what  they  do 
for  us — is  most  certainly  an  important  aspect  of  international  edu- 
cation. 

Third,  the  United  States  at  any  one  time  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  own  students — and  hundreds  of  faculty — living  and  studying 
abroad.  *  *  * 

Fourth,  international  education  is  used  increasingly  to  refer  to  the 
organizing  and  staffing  of  educational  institutions  in  newly  develop- 
ing nations  by  educatoi*s  from  more  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

Fifth,  international  education  is  frequently  viewed  in  a  reasonably 
narrow  professional  sense  to  refer  to  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
professional  training  of  those  intent  on  careers  in  international 
service. 

Finally — but  I  suppose  not  really  finally — international  education 
can  be  looked  at  as  a  problem  in  adult  citizenship:  involving  attempts 
made  by  leading  statesmen  to  educate  their  following  to  the  complex- 
ities and  responsibilities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and  the  support- 
ing efforts  of  universities,  the  mass  media,  and  social,  professional, 
intei'est  grou{),  and  civic  organizations  to  increase  public  understand- 
ing of  world  affairs. 

Behind  iill  of  these  efforts  there  .seem  to  be  three  interrelated  goals: 
(1)  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  wise  public  leadership  in  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  of  governance  in  a  critically  interdependent  and  rapidly 
changing  and  evolving  world;  (2)  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  civic  under- 
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Standing  so  that  informed  leadership  can  reap  enlightened  response 
and  ronstructively  critical  snpi)()rt  from  mass  political  followership; 
and  to  lieighten  the  sense  of  option,  variety,  excitement,  and  iden- 
tity in  peoples  across  the  face  of  the  {rlobe  \Yhose  esthetic  and  social 
sensil)ilities  can  be  sharpened  only  1  y  insights  ir.to  the  world  beyond 
their  familial  and  neighborhood 'surroundings.  The  lirst  two  goals 
set  the  conditions  lor  the  thii'd.  The  good  society,  in  an  international 
sense,  is  inerensin;:ly  a  prerecpiisite  for  realization  of  the  types  of  in- 
dividnul  fulHlhuent  suggested  in  pohit  l^.  Hut  even  if  our  sights  were 
lowered  -  even  if  our  concern  were  only  with  that  degree  of  order  nec- 
essary for  the  physical  preservation  of  the  race  and  the  Increasing 
separation  oT  man  fi-om  the  tyraimies  of  ignorance,  morbidity,  hunger, 
and  i>assion  which  alllict  the  majority  of  mankind — international 
education  in  sou^e  or  all  of  its  u\eanings  wcmld  venniin  a  bavsic 
ntH-essity. 

Vague,  ambiguous,  and  nnltifaceted  as  it  nmst  renniin,  the  phrase 
•Mnternati(mal  education**  warrants  our  concern  and  sustained  atten- 
tion. I  can  do  little  more  *  *  *  tlian  suggest  .some  of  its  more  obvious 
dimensions.  Our  real  task,  however,  is  not  to  reflect  upon  my  or 
anyone  else's  genernli/:ations,  but  to  translate  known  generalizations 
into  specific  i)rograms  and  fearless  exi)erimentation.  For  there  is 
more  shadow  than  substance  to  internatiomil  education  today  in  all  of 
its  various  meanings.  We  are  doing  far  too  little  to  orient  man  to  his 
global  context ;  and  what  we  do  do  along  these  lines  is  frequently  mis- 
giiided,  misplaced,  or  woefully  short  of  the  mark. 

Let  me  begin,  however,  with  some  l^ositive  points  of  substance.  AVe 
are  doing  far  more  today  than  ever  befoi^,  in  cnrriculnms  at  all  levels, 
to  introduce  students  to  the  broader  world  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
yiy  sixth-grade  daughter  knows  far  more  about  African  geography 
and  culture  than  I  knew  at  her  age.  Thousands  of  new  coui-ses  in 
scores  of  disciplines  in  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
added  in  the  past  (juarter  of  a  century  in  area  studies,  niternatioual 
relations,  in  comparative  politics,  literature,  art,  and  science.  The 
jet,  and  fomidatior.  and  government  largess,  have  speeded  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  and  scholars  to  all  i)arts  of  the  globe  for  re- 
search and  reflection.  The  growing  awareness  of  the  need  by  more- 
developed  comitries  to  invest  in  the  educational  i)rograms  of 
less-develoj^ed  areas  is  heartening.  T'ndergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
fessional interest  in  international  and  overseas  experiences  and  careei's 
presently  outruns  etTecti^'e  career  demands — public  and  private — ex- 
cept pei'liaps,  on  a  short-tei*m  basis,  in  the  insatiable  and  exciting  op- 
erations of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  T"^nited  Nations,  the  Whiie  House, 
the  Congress,  radio,  television,  the  press,  and  countless  professional 
conventions  and  civic  gatherings  keep  the  alert  citizen  at  least  titivated 
and  concerned — if  not  fully  informed — about  selected  aspects  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

All  of  these  developments  are  potentially,  at  least,  on  the  plus  side. 
This  is  the  present  day  substance  of  international  education  and  it  re- 
flects a  marked  improvement  over  the  isolationism  and  chauvinism 
of  an  earlier  age. 

But  if  there  is  substance  there  are  also  shadows — long  siiadows.  It 
is  to  be  subject  of  these  shadows  that  I  wish  to  devote  the  balance  of 
any  remarks.  I  do  this  without  pessimism.  I  do  so  actually  with  a 
profound  sense  of  optimism:  but  with  the  full  and  sober  recognition 
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that  unless  we  npply  ourselves  witli  eiier^ry  and  iniiiginution  *  to 
tlie  (lisiH»llin«r  of  tliest*  slindows,  tliey  will  live  to  lunnit  ;nul  perhaps 
to  destroy  us. 

The  first  shadow  is  that  the  international  materials  in  our  formal 
echicationa)  enrrieulums  are  hy  and  lar^e  superfieiaK  nonnienior.^ble, 
uncoordinated,  and  still  far  too  AVestern  (UMented.  Cohnnhia  Uni- 
versity until  recently  lias  had  a  contemporary  civilization  course — 
known  for  years  as  tlie  Columbia  C.(\  The  course  wus  ribbed  by  many 
academicians  because  it  only  <rave  u  *V.c.  of  tliis  and  a  c.c.  of  that". 
Ilavinjj:  tnu<r]u  the  Cojund>ia  syllabus  at  Wesleyan  T'niversity  I  was 
far  less  disturbed  by  the  superficiality  of  the  nniterials  than  I  was  by 
their  exchisively  AVestern  orientation.  The  historic  civilization  of 
Asia  and  Islam  were  totally  ignored.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  relate 
the  villa<re  peasantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  villa<re  peasantry  of 
the  con(em])orarY  Middle  East — to  fasbioiu  hi  other  words,  useful 
and  memorable  <reneric  propositions  of  continuin<r  value  to  the  student 
as  world  citizen. 

What  was  ti'ue  of  the  old  C.C,  course  is,  ala^>  tru"  of  all  too  many 
humanistic,  social,  and  s^Mentific  courses  in  onr  schools  and  colle<res 
(lesi<rned  to  <rive  an  international  content  to  the  curriculum.  Far  too 
often  the  courses  are  Western  oriented,  fra^rmcntary,  and  episodic. 
Tliey  leave  no  real  niiderstandin<r  of  other  lands  and  cultures.  Instead 
they  float  throu<rh  the  students  minds  like  disparate  TV  ])rograms  on 
a  Saturday  niglit.  We  in  education  have  rationalized  our  own  failures 
by  expectinir  maturing  students  to  put  together  what  academic  disci> 
plinary  gods  have  put  asunder,  AA'e  have  really  not  asked  in  any  sys- 
tematic way  wliat  coherent  view  or  views  of  the  world  our  educational 
system  as  a  whole  should  ])rovide — and  at  what  levels.  There  are 
dangers  in  imposing  centra!  themes  and  coherent  structures  on  what 
we  teach,  but  tiiere  are  even  greater  dangers  if  we  do  not.  In  inter- 
national education  especially  we  need  fr*^.sli  and  exciti  ig  dietar\' 
concepts  around  which  to  organize  what  has  t>ecome  a  vast  cafeteria  of 
empiricism. 

I  submit  that  international  law  and  organi;;ation  is  one  such  concept  : 
the  attempts  of  comnnuiities  of  men  to  deal  wiih  each  other  for  pur- 
poses of  nmtual  protection  and  economic  and  cultural  enrirlnnent. 
History,  geography,  i)olitical  science,  economics,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, literature,  and  the  arts  can  all  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  this  general  field,  Xo  one  discipline  can  do  the  job  by  itself.  If 
future  citizens  are  to  understand  the  options  of  nuituality — and  the 
f)roblems  related  thereto — we  in  education  must  (in  Paul  ,Vpplel)y's 
felicitotis  phrase)  begin  to  make  a  'Muesli  of  things,'' 

And  we  nmst  oi)en  u])  new  subjects  for  discussion  and  thought.  The 
fact  that  in  thousands  of  school  districts  in  America  the  Vnited  Na- 
tions is  considered  too  controversial  for  classroom  discussion  is  one  of 
the  saddest  conuneiitaries  on  contemporary  education  in  this  country. 

When  we  turn  to  the  nuitter  of  international  educational  exchange, 
we  find  ouiselves  in  a  veritable  jungle.  Over  1^00,000  people  a  year 
study  outside  of  their  own  country.  We  have  yet  to  evaluate  in  any 
meaningful  way  wliat  the  impact  of  f(U*eign  study  is  upon  students — 
eitlier  in  tins  cfumtrv  nr  abnjad,  Tji  all  too  jnany  cases,  junior  years 
abroad  do  little  but  establish  ethnocentric  Anterican  enclaves  in  for- 
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eigii  lands.  In  all  too  many  cases,  forei<rn  students  are  brouf^ht  to  the 
United  Stt\tos  without  proper  advanced  screening  and  without  ade- 
quate institutional  and  social  guidance  during  their  stay.  Further- 
more colleges  and  iiniversities  wobble  between  a  single  standard  of 
academic  toiighness  and  a  fuzzy  and  unstructured  dual  standard  of 
leniency  for  foreign  stiidents.  In  many  institutions  a  hesitant  foreign 
accent  or  a  limited  English  style  or  vocabulary  is  worth  10  percentage 
points  on  any  final  exannnation.  We  have  not  really  sorted  out  the 
special  levels  and  academic  flexibilities  needed  to  handle  the  peculiar 
gradations  of  background  which  we  blithely  import  by  the  tens  of 
thous'ands.  Ke])()rts  on  the  capacities  of  foreign  societies  to  absorb 
returning  traintn^s  ai-e  often  distressing.  *  *  *  We  nuist  conduct  far 
moi-e  so])histicated  research  into  experiences  to  date.  *  * 

When  we  examiiie  the  educational  needs  in  the  uewdy  developing 
sections  of  the  vvorld,  and  our  overseas  relationships  to  these  needs, 
we  move  into  turbulent  and  uncharted  seas.  In  a  recent  book  edited  by 
Clarence  Huunif  utt  called  "America's  Emerging  Role  in  Overseas 
Education/*  rJames  Koby  Kidd  suggests  that  our  mission  in  develop- 
ment education  should  be  to  (1)  stinmlate  and  awaken  minds  and 
spirits  of  men  and  women;  (2)  develop  confidence  and  self-trust  which 
are  the  necessary  conditions  of  responsibility;  (3)  give  greater  com- 
petence in  the  conduct  of  family  and  country  life  as  well  as  in  voca- 
tions: (4)  develop  participation  in  vocational  and  political  processes, 
and  (T))  bring  insight  and  conviction  to  those  who  have  leadership 
responsibilities. 

These  are  as  noble  as  they  are  vague  and  unoi)erationaI.  When  one 
leaves  these  great  ex])ectati()ns  and  moves  to  the  level  of  an  AID  or 
Peace  Cor|)s  teacher  in  Xyasaland  or  Pern  the  world  becomes  real, 
earnest,  and  awfully  complex.  Professor  Kidd  s  five  great  goals  be- 
come transmogrified  into  such  mundane  questions  as  (1)  how  can  I 
teach  anything  effectively  ujuler  an  ex-colonial  expatriate  or  a  mis- 
sionary mentor  who  administers  the  school  to  which  I  have  been 
assigned,  and  who  has  archaic  pedagogical  notions;  (2)  what  good 
does  it  do  to  teach  boys  and  girls  when  nnuiy  of  them  will  disappear 
into  the  bush  after  »i  or  4  years  of  elementary  training  only  to  revert  to 
a  preliterate  state;  (8)  how  can  I  overcome  latent  or  overt  racial  or 
nationalisric  hostilities  t(>  the  point  where  my  t)lder  students  will 
develop  a  will  to  believe  and  to  absorb  what  I  say;  (4)  how  can  I  get 
my  blackboard  repaired;  and  (a)  is  what  I  teach  going  to  improve 
social  order  and  growth  or  will  it  simply  ])romote  social  tension  and 
heightened  frustration  ? 

Education  has  l)ecome  a  magic  word  in  nniny  ])arts  of  the  newly 
developing  world.  Too  often  the  trappings  of  education  are  valued 
more  highly  than  the  realities  of  education.  Too  often  the  society 
cannot  absorb  into  useful  roles  the  training  it  fosters;  or  it  has  not 
measured  its  own  unini)ower  and  consequently  educational  require- 
ments against  its  own  societal  goals.  If  we  are  not  to  waste  imtold 
resources  of  men  and  money,  we  nuist  l)egin  to  think  through  what  M'e 
are  trying  to  do  under  the  rubric  of  educational  a.ssistance  and  fashio.n 
programs  which  are  at  once  idealistic  and  toughminded.  Education 
IS  unquestionably  the  key  to  development,  but  education  for  whom, 
when,  according'to  what  priorities,  in  what  areas,  and  how  taught,  has 
to  this  point  not  even  been  fonnulated  into  meaningful  questions — 
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except  by  a  handful  of  (hHlicuted  i)eople  like  Fi-ed  Harbison  and  Philip 
Coombs. 

The  encourao:iug  thing,  of  coui-se,  is  the  essential  faith  in  education 
demonstrated  by  hnndreds  of  leaders  and  millions  of  followers  in  the 
developing  world.  The  di.sconraging  thing  is  that  the  d?veloned 
nations  to  date  have  done  so  little  about  this  global  problonu  and  that 
so  few  educational  projects  have  been  thought  through  in  terms  of 
both  ends  and  means.  The  i)ath  to  modernization  will  be  rocky  and 
long  at  best;  but  this  gives  even  greater  urgency  to  the  allocation  of 
brainpower  and  financial  and  technical  resources  to  this  extensive 
frontier. 

The  professional  training  of  men  and  women  for  careers  of  inter 
national  .ser\"ice  is^  I  suppose,  one  of  my  major  personal  ixisponsi- 
bilities.  I  only  wish  I  were  more  secure  in  my  own  educational 
philosophy.  There  are  inherent  tensions  between  the  academic  world 
and  the  world  of  action.  The  great  scholar  is  not  necessarily  the  great 
administrator  or  politician.  Graduate  education  in  the  United  States 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter.  The  academic  mind  likes  to  reproduce  itself,  and  often  finds 
itself  uncomfortable  with  students  who  want  to  understand — not  for 
the  sake  of  undei*standing — hut  as  a  basis  for  action.  The  dilemma 
was  put  definitively  by  Socrates.' 

In  the  sixth  book  of  Plato's  Repul/uc,  Socrates  poses  one  of  his  most 
uncomfortable  questions.  ''Inasmuch,''  he  says,  "as  ];)hilosophers  only 
are  able  to  grasp  the  etermil  and  unchangeable,  and  those  who  wander 
in  tlie  ivgion  of  the  many  and  variable  are  not  philosopliei's,  I  must 
ask  you  which  of  the  two  ol  \sses  should  be  the  rulers  of  our  State?" 

The  dialogue  contimies  for  a  few  pages  with  the  piHiSumption  in 
favor  of  philosophers  until  one  of  Socrates'  companions  inseits  a  dis- 
quiethig  connnent.  He  points  out  that  although  Socrates  can  top  all 
coniei-s  in  setting  logical  traps  and  inducing  logical  assent,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  "votaries  of  philosophy,  when  they  carry  on  the 
study,  not  only  in  youth  as  a  part  of  education,  but  as  the  pursuit  of 
their  nu\turer  yeai*s  *  *  *  become  strange  monsters,  not  to  say  utter 
rogues,  and  that  those  who  nniy  l>e  considered  the  best  of  them  are 
nu\de  useless  to  the  world''  by  the  very  study  which  Socrates  extols. 

Socrates  answers  with  a  parable  about  a  ship.  "The  true  pilot,'' 
he  says,  "must  ]>ay  attention  to  the  year  and  seasons  and  sky  and  stai-s 
and  winds,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  his  art,  if  he  intends  to  be 
i-eally  qualified  for  the  command  of  a  ship." 

Unfortunately,  in  Socrates'  parable,  the  pilot  is  in  chains  because 
his  crew — calling  him  "a  prater,  a  stargazer,  a  good-for-nothing" — 
has  mutinied. 

I  have  come  across  nothing  in  the  literature  of  political  science  or 
education  whidi  summarizes  more  succinctly  the  dilemnni  of  those 
of  us  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  training  men  for  statecraft. 
It  makes  little  sense  for  tlie  pilot  to  know  how  to  navigate  if  he  can't 
control  his  crew.  It  n\akes  jitst  as  little  sense  for  the  pilot  to  be  able 
to  control  his  crew  if  he  knows  nothing  about  the  seasons,  the  sky,  the 
stars,  and  the  wind — knowledge  upon  which  the  safety  and  success 
of  the  voyage  depend.  Thought,  which  is  the  stuff  of  universities,  is 
rarely  wedcled  happily  to  the  "region  of  the  numy  and  the  vjiriable" 
which  is  the  world  of  public  life.  Those  who  see  the  stars  most  stead- 
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ily  are  only  exc'e[)tioiiiilly  those  who  can  keep  the  crew  from  thou<rlits 
of  imitiny.  In  our  history,  elective  public  leadership  has  rarely  conic 
from  men  with  sharply  disciplined  analytical  and  tlieoretical  minds. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Robert  McNannwa,  and  John  Kennedy  may  be- 
exceptions,  but  at  crucial  points  in  attempt in<r  to  rechart  the  course 
of  the  ship  of  state,  all  of  these  have  fouml  themselves  backed  by  ugly 
crews. 

Is  there,  then,  something  fuudamentally  anomalous  about  the  con- 
cept of  advanced  university  education  for  public  life — including  inter- 
national service?  Is  hard  thought  the  natural  enemy  of  human 
empathy  ?  Is  the  search  for  truth  and  consequences  in  terms  of  intel- 
lectual systems  relatable  in  any  meaningful  way  to  the  softer  com- 
promises, enipathetic  delicacies,  and  ruder  connnunications  of  Innnan 
affairs?  Was  Aristotle  co^  ect  when  he  connnented  in  the  preface 
to  his  ethics  that  ''a  young  unxn  is  not  a  proper  hea.ror  of  lectmes  on 
political  science;  for  he  is  inexperienced  in  the  actions  that  occur  in 
life.'- 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  a  distinguished  British  civil  servant,  Sir 
James  (Jriggs,  deli ve ml  a  lecture  at  Princeton  in  which  he  said  the 
following : 

I  do  not  l)oneve  in  institutes  or  theoretical  courses  of  pubHc  iulniinistration. 
In  our  system,  at  any  rate,  much  the  most  important  roqiurement  is  tht*  abiUty 
to  manage  men — whether  they  are  our  feHow  civil  servants  snljordinate  to  us 
or  th(»  nM»re  senior  civil  stTvants  and  the  i>oliticians  above  us.  or.  whether  a;;ain, 
it  is  the  man  in  the  street  who  is  at  once-  the  toad  under  the  l)jirn)w  and  our 
nUimate  master.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  art  of  mana«inK  men  cannot 
be  imiKirted  in  sch(M>ls  and  university  coni'ses  or  imbHc  lectures.  Like  most  of 
the  really  important  capacities,  it  can  only  be  acqnired  by  learnin^r  to  do  it  in 
practice. 

And  Sir  James  did  \u>:  stop  there.  lie  challenged  the  vahu^  of  legal 
training  and  of  training  m  economics  for  anyone  intent  u[)on  the  gen- 
eral administrative  part  of  the  public  service.  Sir  James  felt  that 
law  was  too  narrowing,  and  that  economics  was  maddeningly  compli- 
cated, abstruse,  and  inexact — and  ultimately  subordinate  to  political 
considerations  anyway. 

Was  Sir  Jaiues  right  ? 

Or  are  those  right  who  claim  that  what  we  need  in  men  of  affairs 
today  are  fewer  brokers  and  coui\)ronusers  and  human  relations  ex- 
perts and  more  toughminded  analysts,  theoreticians,  and  intellectual 
innovators  capable  of  understanding  and  a[)plying  the  systems  of 
thought  developed  by  what  Aristotle  called  the  contemplative  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  political  minds  in  society? 

Should  the  ship^s  captain  be  a  navigator  or  a  hnnian  relations  ex- 
pert ?  Ideally,  I  suppose,  he  should  be  both.  Hut  can  the  one  be 
learnetl  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other?  Is  the  brilliant  and  tough- 
minded  expert  in  luivigatioii  a  tolerable  captain  for  a  tlemocratic  shi[) 
of  state  { 

The  Maxwell  School  at  Syracuse,  Littaner  at  Harvard,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  at  Princeton,  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  at  Pittsburgh,  the  School  of  International  Serv- 
ice at  American  Tnivei'sity,  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, Cornell's  (iraduate  School  of  Business  and  Public  Admirlst^'a- 
tion,  and  a  number  of  other  similar  institutions  are  living  fretfully  on 
the  horns  of  these  dilemmas.   At  Maxwell  alone  we  have  going  a  half 
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dozen  or  more  iHlucaUonal  experiiuents  in  tlie  field  of  professional 
training  for  international  and  overseas  att'aii^s — inrludin^  some  extra- 
ordinarily exciting  ovenseas  fellowships  and  internship  programs. 
Bnt  it  is  far  too  early  to  tell  how  effective  these  experiments  will  turn 
ont  to  he — if  i]ulee(]  if  is  possihle  to  measure  their  surcess  at  all.  At 
this  stage  the  important  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fearlessness  of 
experimentation  and  the  willingness  to  tackle  the  dilemmas  prescribed 
by  the  confrontation  of  social  science  and  social  engijieerjng  in  the 
international  field. 

Finally,  we  come  to  (he  qnestion  of  international  education  for  the 
adult  citizen,  Kven  if  we  conld  suddenly  reform  the  i)resent  educa- 
tional system  at  the  primary,  secon(hxry,  college,  and  university  levels, 
the  dividends  for  the  society  as  a  whole  would  accrue  years  and  decades 
in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  leaders  must  lead  and  followers  must 
follow — critically  and  creatively — if  the  dangerous  international  road 
directly  before  us  is  to  be  safely  and  successfully  negotiated.  The  es- 
sential e(hicationa]  burden  here  is  in  the  hands  ot  our  political  leaders; 
but  this  nnist  be  buttressed  by  extraordinary  educational  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  media  and  civic  and  professional  organizations  across 
tlie  land — and  beyond.  We  in  formal  education  lia^ve  a  special  respon- 
sibility here:  to  act  as  nuxster  brokers  among  politicians,  experts,  and 
the  laymen.  Some  of  our  energies  must  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the 
enlightenment  of  (mrselves  and  of  other  adult  citizens  on  complex 
mattei's  of  state.  For  like  it  or  not,  we  are  looked  upon  as  opinion 
leaders  in  the  society.  Responsibility  in  thought  and  action  on  our 
part  can  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  behavior  of  both  our  polit- 
ical leaders  and  our  fellow  adult  citizens  as  collectively  we  attempt  to 
ride  the  winds  of  change.  What  is  thrown  at  the  adult  citizen  at 
present  is  a  <*acophony  of  conflicting  views  and  opinions.  In  one 
sense  this  is  as  it  shoulcl  be,  for  we  are  all  votaries  of  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  ])nts  high  priority  upon  the  nuirketplace  of  opinion. 
But  we  nmst  help  each  other  to  set  standards  of  credence  and  philos- 
ophies of  a(»tion  which  can  help  us  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood 
and  fact  from  value.  Unless  we  look  at  education — including  interna- 
tional education — as  a  lifelong  process,  events  will  outrun  the  capacity 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  deal  with  them. 

Here  then  are  at  least  a  few  of  the  implications  of  the  term  "inter- 
national education."  We  must  build  upon  the  encouraging  substance 
which  exists;  but  we  must  do  far  more  than  we  have  done  to  dispel  the 
shadows  which  still  haunt  our  collective  endeavors. 

Albert  Canms  once  described  our  essential  task.  "We  must  forge 
for  ourselves/'  he  wrote,  ''an  art  of  living  througVi  times  of  catastro- 
phe, in  order  i  o  be  reboni,  and  then  to  fight  openly  against  tlie  death- 
mstinct  which  is  at  work  in  our  time.''  This,  I  suppose,  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  international  education  regardless  of  definition. 

I  call  yon,  as  I  must  call  myself,  to  this  imperative  mission,  (An- 
nual School  of  Education  Spring  Lecture,  Cornell  Univei'sity,  April 
aO,  1963.) 


American  Responsibilities  in  International  Education 


by  Frank  Bowies'^ 

Mi\  BoiHes  is  lulucation  Program  Director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Our  earliest  comniitiueut  to  iuvernational  education  began  a  century 
ago.  It  has  now  been  greatly  reduced,  but  its  memory  and  the  institu- 
tions through  which  it  operated  remain,  probably  because  it  had  the 
twin  virtues  of  being  both  praiseworthy  and  sensible.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  connnitnient  to  a  mission  form  of  education  in  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Xear  E;ist,  We  supported  other  missions,  of  course,  but  it 
was  in  these  regions  that  the  educational  beginnings  developed  into 
true  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  American  definition.  The 
institutions  tlnit  were  formed  were  American,  built  with  American 
money,  stalled  with  American  teachers,  using  American  programs, 
methods,  and  standards.  Only  the  students  were  foreign,  and  the 
best  of  tlicsc  were  selected  for  furtlier  training  in  the  United  States. 
If  was  this  early  tiow  of  selected  foreign  students  to  selected  Ameri- 
can colleges,  usually  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist,  that  set  a 
pattern  which  still  dominat?  much  of  our  thinking  about  foreign 
students. 

Tliese  institutions  had  a  strong  influence  wherever  they  were  estab- 
lished. In  China,  in  Lebanon,  in  Turkey,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Japan,  they  had  a  large  role  in  the  education  of  those  who  became 
political  leaders  or  who  formed  the  professional  classes.  They  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  national  systems  of  higher  education. 
They  were,  in  fact,  so  important  to  the  intellectual  heiUth  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  located  that  they  have  continued  their 
existence  and  a  measure  of  their  influence  even  when  walled  about 
by  nationalism.  In  the  extreme  instance  of  Communist  China,  the 
very  virulence  of  the  official  anti-Western  expression  is  a  continuing 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  influence  established  there 
through  education. 

The  reduction  of  this  commitment  has  not  been  because  of  any  real 
change  in  American  attitudes.  Indeed,  our  missionary  spirit  is  as 
strong  as  ever— the  Peace  Corps  attests  to  that.  Rather,  what  has 
happened  has  been  tliP  coming  of  age  of  the  institutions  that  expressed 
the  commitment.  The  American  University  of  Beirut,  Robert  Col- 
lege, International  Christian  College,  and  others,  all  continue  to  rest 
in  part  on  American  support,  but  each  of  them  has  now  become  in 
its  own  right  a  national  institution,  with  its  own  obligation  to  national 
cultural  values,  and  its  own  national  sources  of  support.  It  is  this 
change,  which  in  a  way  is  a  tremendous  affirmation  of  success,  that  has 
altered  the  first  conmiitnient  to  international  education.  This  com- 
mitment, a  century  ago,  was  large  in  relation  to  the  system  which 
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supported  it,  and  it  hud,  1  lliink,  a  (commensurate  influence  within 
that  system  in  attitudes  toward  international  education  an',  in  shap- 
ing the  ideas  and  careei-s  of  students,  *  *  * 

The  nativre  of  aur  cornmitments 

We  have  now  developed  other  concerns  witliin  international  educa- 
tion to  replace  our  first  one,  and  we  are  tinding  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  complicated  business.  This  is  obvious  from  the  number  of  conv 
mittees,  commissions,  or<?unizations,  and  reports  that  have  recently 
amde  their  appearance.  Collectively,  these  represeiit  an  effort  to 
probe  and  define  the  problems  tliat  accompany  our  concerns.  There 
has  been  progress,  for  we  have  begun  to  enlarge  our  organization  for 
dealing  with  the  new  problems,  and  we  have,  in  the  Gardner  report,^ 
a  rare  achievement  in  the  result  of  a  probing  self-examination  pre- 
sented with  a  genuine  elegance  of  style.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  decisions  on  j)urpose,  on  jneans,  or  on  organization. 

I  offer  the  suggestion  that  one,  perhaps  the  main,  reason  we  find  it 
necessary  (o  st^ai-cli  for  means  aiul  purposes  is  that  we  have  not  one, 
hut  several,  sets  of  commitments  that  we  are  trying  to  meet  through 
the  same  methods  and  means. 

To  Htudent.s  from  other  natiom 

We  have  one  connnitnient  to  open  American  education  to  students 
from  other  countries.  lender  it,  we  bring  students  to  American  insti- 
tutions as  undergradnntes  or  for  professional  study,  or  graduate  study, 
or  research,  or  technical  training.  The  tone  of  this  undertaking  was 
set  long  ago  by  our  fii*st  connnitnient  to  international  education.  It 
was  and  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  higher  education  for  students 
who  couid  not  find  it  in  their  own  countnes  and,  if  need  be,  to  provide 
it  without  cost  to  the  students.  The  majority  of  stiKlents  commg  under 
the  early  programs  wei-e  Asiatic,  and  the  programs  today  are  still 
strongly  oriented  to  tlie  same  group.  Tliis  is  owv  largest  commitment 
at  present  in  ninnbers  of  students.  It  is  the  one  on  which  our  institu- 
tions tend  to  focus  and  to  which  they  devote  their  greatest  efforts,  for 
foreign  stiulents  are  very  tangible  on  a  campus.  They  bring  a  sym- 
bolic contact  with  othei'  parts  of  tlie  world,  which  some  of  our  institu  - 
tions strees  and  venei'ate  almo.st  to  the  |>oint  of  absurdity.  They  also 
bring  problems  of  student  finance,  of  performance,  and  even  of  termi- 
nation. I^ut  the  conunitment  has  a  long  and  valid  tradition  of  accom- 
j)lislunent,  and  this  means  more  to  us  than  our  many  troubles. 

To  A  mevhan  }<f}(denfs  to  study  (d)road 

We  have  another  connnitnient  to  open  to  American  .students  the  pos- 
sibility of  study  in  foi'eign  institutions.  Under  it,  thousands  go 
abroad  eaoh  year.  Some  renniin  as  undergradtiates  within  the  shelter 
of  American  in.stitutions  tlimugh  such  ingenious  arrangements  as  the 
junior  year  abi'oad  and  the  overseas  campuses  of  American  colleges. 
()thers  follow  specific  planned  programs  witJiin  European  institutions, 
and  others — not  \'ery  numerous — study  for  degrees  from  foreign  insti- 
tutions. 

TJie  tone  of  this  commitment  was  set  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  the  Khodes  scholarships,  which  emphasized  environment  and  .style, 
with  e(hic;itional  achievement  an  important  hut  not  controlling  fea- 

i  "A  B<»ncon  of  Uo^o :  The  Kxchanpp' of- Persons  Proi?ram/'  tt  report  from  tho  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intomational  Educational  r.nd  Cultural  AffahH  (Wasliinffton ; 
^     tment  of  State.  10G3). 
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ture.  The  junior  year  abroad  continued  this  tone,  and  brought  con- 
tinental univei-sities  into  the  pattern.  The  Fulbright  scholai'sliips, 
which  do  eni])husizo  educational  achievement,  have  brought  a  needed 
strength  to  the  study-abmul  idea,  and  they  also  enlarged  its  scope 
by  opening  o[)port unities  in  countries  outside  of  P]urope.  However, 
despite  change.s  and  eidargeine?its,  we  contiinie  to  Iook  upon  study 
abroad  as  an  Auu»rican  iiiider*i;raduate  experience  within  a  European 
environment.  This  nuiy  exi)huii  why  few  Americans  become  identified 
with  foreign  instiUitioiis  to  the  extent  of  taking  foreign  degrees,  and 
explains  in  part  why  the  Euro[)ean  image  of  American  institutions 
stresst»s  an  alleged  low  academic  standard  and  neglects,  or  even  flatly 
denies,  the  existence  of  our  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

Both  of  these  connnitnients  are  to  students,  and  it  is  significant  that 
(hey  are  executed  institutionally  and  sup[)orted  by  private  or  institu- 
tional funds.  When  Government  funds  have  come  into  them,  as  in  the 
Fulbright  [)rograni,  nnich  of  the  administration  of  them  has  followed 
|)atterns  set  by  the  institutional  programs.  It  is  of  interest  that  few 
Euro|>ean  students  come  to  ns  under  the  Hi'st  of  these  commitments, 
which  means  that  we  do  not  have  a  true  exchange  program  with  Euro- 
)>ean  education.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  few  Americans  study  in  non- 
European  countries,  which  means  that  we  cannot  draw  on  our  own 
former  overseas  students  for  firsthand  information  about  the  countries 
and  institutions  from  which  we  draw  our  foreign  students.  *  *  * 

To  Latin  American  countries 

We  luave  some  other  commitments  in  international  education.  One 
is  dramatically  presente<:l  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alliance 
is  Jivowedly  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  American  neighbors.  We  sometimes  speak  of  these 
as  underdeveloped  countries  or,  more  tactfully,  as  developing  coun- 
tries and  this  is  true  by  some  criteria.  Rut  by  other  criteria  they  are 
developed  countries.  They  have  governmental  structures  of  long- 
standing, long-established  international  relationships,  and  educational 
systems  that  inchide  large  universities.  The  real  problem  is  that 
many  of  the  nations  show  chronic  political  weakness  which  we  trace  to 
their  lagging  social  and  economic  development.  Our  commitment  to 
these  nations  is  an  effort  to  eliminate  this  weakness.  Oiie  of  our 
major  tools  in  this  undertaking  is  educational  development.  This  we 
stress  on  the  theory  that  enlarged  educational  opi^ortnnity  wili  bring 
about  social  stability  through  the  creaticm  of  a  middle  class,  and  will 
stimulate  industrial  development  by  providii  g  a  trained  labor  force. 
The  com.bination  of  the  two  will  attract  capital  and  lead  to  economic 
advance  through  industrialization,  and  the  end  result  will  be  political 
stability. 

We  are  undertaking  this  educational  development  by  means  of  a 
series  of  projects  established  through  governmental  channels  and  im- 
plemented by  task  forces  supplied  by  our  own  educational  institutions 
on  contnact  with  our  Government,  Some  projects  have  also  been  sup- 
ported by  foundations,  though  most  of  their  v.  ork  so  far  has  been  along 
the  lines  of  attempting  to  establish  the  ))asic  educational  dialog 
between  the  systems  of  education  which  must  precede  concerted  action. 

We  appear  to  be  having  a  difficult  time  with  this  commitment. 
There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this.  Governments,  and  paiticularly 
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i»iinstrios  of  educatio)i,  do  not  tend  to  be  warmlj  receptive  to  pro- 
<?ranis  planned  to  change  their  own  functions  and  achievements,  for 
whatever  good  purpose.  Governmental  channels  for  handling  money 
are  sometimes  clogged,  sometimes  leakj',  sometimes  both.  Uniyei^ities 
do  not  take  kindly  to  criticism,  iind  Latin  American  universities  a^e 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  have  no  backgromid  of  experience  with 
Latin  education — relatively  few  Latin  students  liavc  l^een  educated 
in  this  country,  and  almost  none  of  our  students  have  been  educated 
in  I^tin  America.  We  tend  to  think  the  same  words  mean  the  same 
things  in  our  two  languages,  whicli  is  not  so.  We,  snrprisinglj;,  oper- 
ate too  slowly  for  the  Latins,  who  have  been  trained  to  expect  instant 
results  from  anything  Americans  undertake. 

We  are  having  our  own  educational  difficulties,  too,  in  carrying  out 
the  commitment.  The  fact  that  it  is  under  the  policy  direction  of  our 
Government  tends  to  throw  educational  institutions  into  a  purely  tech- 
nical role,  supplying  services  to  fit  into  a  policy  which  they  have  not 
formed.  Because  it  is  a  program  for  the  strengthening  of  institutions 
and  systems,  individual  students  become  submerged  into  the  anony- 
mity of  programs  and  plans.  Hence,  our  institutions  do  not,  and 
perhaps  cannot,  see  the  whole  of  the  problem  with  which  they  are 
working.  This  brings  up  a  legitimate  question  about  how  an  institu- 
tion-building program  can  prosper  if  our  own  institutions  have  not 
been  a  party  to  the  planning  of  it,  and  do  not  have  power  of  decision 
in  its  execution.  Another  question,  equally  legitimate,  concerns  how- 
such  a  program  can  be  sustained  without  careful  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  students  and  younger  faculty  members,  in  which 
our  institutions  participate. 

*     *  * 

To  nemly  indeperide'ni  nations 

Another  major  commitment  has  taken  form  in  the  effort  to  develop 
the  educational  systems  of  a  group  of  nations  Nvhich,  until  recently, 
were  colonies  of  P^uropean  countries. 

Most  of  these  countrres  when  they  became  in<'epenclent  liad  only  a 
small  educational  structure  and  little  or  no  higher  education.  It  was 
postulated,  in  connection  with  plans  for  their  course  after  independ- 
ence, that  a  sizal)le  structure  of  higher  education  would  be  required 
to  supi)ly  the  mani)Ower  necessary  to  lead  them  in  social  and  economic 
development.  Because  they  seemed  poorly  equipped  to  build  such  a 
structure,  we  offered  to  assume  a  double  obligation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  would  assist  with  teachers,  with  know-how,  and  with  money  in  the 
development  of  their  own  institutions.  On  the  other  hand  we  would 
open  our  own  institutions  to  meet  their  immediate  needs  for  higlie.r 
education,  and  after  their  institutions  did  begin  to  develop  we  Avould 
supplement  and  support  their  efforts. 

This  was  a  warm  and  generous  posture,  rich  in  intention.  But 
matters  did  not  work  out  as  planned.  For  one  thing  these  countries 
proved  to  have  strong  and  self-willed  governments,  interested  in  the 
political  fruits  of  inunediate  educational  changes,  rather  than  in  wait- 
ing a  generation  for  the  results  of  planning  to  appear.  For  another, 
the  connections  between  the  new  countries  and  their  mother  countries 
proved  closer  than  anticipated.  The  ties  of  langinxge,  culture,  edu- 
cation, and  governmental  forms  had  always  been  present  but  sub- 
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merged  by  tlie  farl  of  roloiiiiilisin.  Once  colonialism  was  removed, 
the  latent  ties  emerged,  particularly  in  education.  They  thei-efoi'e  all 
retained  their  accustomed  systems,  aiid,  doing  so,  have  not  always 
welcomed  the  appearance  of  the  American  system,  which  operates  on 
a  different  ccmcept.  Rather  they  have  preferred  the  use  of  American 
money  for  the  support  of  their  own  systems,  or,  if  tliat  is  not  freely 
avaihihle,  they  have  tended  to  use  our  system  as  a  technical  resource, 
sending  students  to  us  for  certain  types  of  studies,  and  drawing  on 
us  for  -tssistance  witli  specific  programs. 

As  a  third  point,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  problems  that 
appeared  in  higher  education  in  these  newly  formed  countries  could 
actually  be  traced  back  to  i)rinniry  and  secondary  education,  whicl^ 
meant  that  the  needs  were  not  quite  those  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
The  net  result  of  all  these  factors  has  been  that  tl  is  commitment  too 
has  moved  more  slowly  than  we  had  hoped  it  would. 

This  coHunitment  luu;  b^en  carried  on  through  a  mixture  of  public 
and  private  funds.  Foundations  have  taken  the  lead  in  plannins;; 
universities  have  made  direct  contributions  to  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals; (lovernmeiit  programs  have  come  in  to  assist  in  major 
developments. 

To  intemationnl  organhatlom 

In  addition  to  these  four  forms  of  conunitment,  we  have  two  othei*s 
which  ai-e  large  enough  to  require  mention.  We  carry,  through  our 
(xovernment,  one-third  of  UNESCO's  budget,  and  UNESCO  is  con- 
cerned with  nniny  of  the  activities  that  have  been  mentioned,  alth.ough 
their  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  the  primary  and  secondary  levels,  rather 
than  on  higher  education.  We  do  not  send  many  Americans  to  work 
with  UNESCO — certainly  nvany  fewer  than  our  siiai-e  of  the  avail- 
able posts,  and  in  this  failure  we  lose  valuable  opportunities  for  train- 
ing. This  suggests  that  our  connnitment  to  tiie  idea  of  international 
responsibility  for  educational  development  is  not  as  great  as  we  would 
like  to  think  it  is. 

We  also  have  a  commitment  to  educational  planning  Mnd  to  the 
stimulus  of  educational  development  through  our  relationships  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OP]CD), 
to  NATO,  and  (o  SEATO.  These  organizations  have  different  pur- 
poses, but  ail  of  them  are  concerned  with  econom^  ^  development  and 
with  education  as  an  instrument  for  such  development.  *  *  * 

Oppmtiomtl  fornvH  of  oiw  comimtmeiitH 

A  look  at  these  forms  of  commitment  shows  that  they  fall  into  two 
categories.  One  is  a  direct  relationship  to  educational  achievement 
in  which  the  students  are  selected  as  individuals  and  placed  in  a  spe- 
cific prograui  which  is  expected  to  benefit  them.  The  commitment 
centei-s  in  institutions  and  is  controlled  and  supported  by  them.  It 
has  received  some,  but  not  large  amounts  of  foundation  aid. 

The  other  form  of  commitment  is  a  i-elationship  to  governments 
and  systems,  sometimes  dii'ect  between  our  Government  and  others, 
sometimes  indim't  through  an  inteiTening  agency  such  as  UNESCO, 
This  form  involves  analysis,  planning,  organization,  development,  and 
support  in  varying  proportions.  It  is  directed  toward  the  purposes 
of  national  development,  with,  presumably,  political  factors  always 
present  in  the  background.    It  is  understood  that  students  are  the 
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ultimate  beneticiaries  of  unproved  education,  but  the  actions  are  not 
<lirected  specifically  toward  them,  liiese  conunitnients  are  largely 
supported  by  pubfic  funds.  Foundation  j)r(><xranis  have  also  come 
into  them  in' support  of  plannin<T  and  facthnding  operations,  and  for 
some  special  projects. 
Ohservatiom  on  our  activities 

Several  observations  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  examination  of  these 
conunitments,  and  the  maimer  in  which  we  support  tliem. 

1.  We  have  been  shifting  our  emphasis  in  international  education 
away  from  student  movement  and  toward  systems  support.  This 
shift  has  not  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  student  movement— indeed, 
it  has  increased.  But  it  Ivas  not  inci*eased  in  |^>roportion  to  the  increase 
in  our  expenditures  on  international  education.  Had  it  done  so,  the 
immber  of  foreign  students  in  our  colleges  would  have  doubled  within 
the  last  5  years  and  would  probably  double  again  in  another  a  years. 
In  the  case  of  Latin  America  this  would  mean  that  our  present  11,000 
students  would  now  be  15,000  oi  more,  and,  by  1970,  30,000,  In 
choosing  not  to  build  up  student  movement  we  are  in  effect  turning 
away  from  our  original  methods  in  international  education,  which 
were  singularly  successful.  These  are  also  the  methods  still  followed 
by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

2.  We  have  not, stated  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  our 
support  of  educational  systems  in  other  countries,  particularly  Latin 
America,  Af  i-ica,  and  Asia.  This  may  sound  like  an  ingeiuious  state- 
n)eiit.  Obviously,  we  are  trying  to  achieve  economic  development  and 
political  stability.  To  do  this,  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  educa- 
tional system.  This  means  enlarging  enrollments,  probably  means 
enlarging  institutions,  and  may  mean  enlarging  the  entire  structure 
of  education.  But  are  we  planning  to  introduce  the  American  sys- 
tem to  achieve  these  goals,  or  do  we  perceive  other  ways  of  reaching 
them?  Or  are  we  trying  to  strengthen  the  existing  system  without 
expecting  to  change  it?  And  what  will  we  do  if  the  system  refuses 
to  expand?  We  need  answers  to  tliese  questions,  because  as  our  sup- 
port of  individual  systems  is  accepted  and  applied,  there  is  need  for 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  money.  Unless  we  have  governing  policies 
Avell  understood,  there  is  no  end  to  such  needs. 

B.  We  have  some  handicaps  in  meeting  these  commitments.  We  do 
not  have  enough  Americans  with  experience  in  international  education 
to  staff  our  commitments;  we  do  not  know  enough  about  other  educa- 
tional systems  to  work  with  them  to  full  advantage;  we  have  never 
been  able  to  evolve  a  good  system  of  selecting  foreign  students  to 
work  in  Anierican  institutions.  The  institutions  which  support  these 
commitments,  such  as  the  I.I.E.,  the  African-American  Institute,  Edu- 
cation and  World  Affairs,  the  African  Scholarship  Program  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  others, 
have  still  not  sorted  out  their  respective  tasks,  nor  their  relations  to 
each  other  or  to  the  Government.  And,  to  complicate  matters,  other 
organizations  are  serving  notice  that  they  intend  to  get  into  the  act. 
We  still  do  not  have  any  center  to  which  we  can  turn  for  informaion, 
or  personnel,  or  material  support. 

There  is  one  serious  problem  we  have  not  solved.  The  use  of  uni- 
versities as  a  technical  I'esource  is  educationally  devastating  and  self - 
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deceptive.  TUvy  are  not  used  as  universities  but  are  necessarily 
employed  piecemeal — a  school  of  librariaaship  here,  a  public  adminis- 
tration program  there,  agricultui-e  somewhere  else.  In  piecemeal  oper- 
ations, they  rarely  command  the  best  administrative  talent  or  the  best 
teachers  from  the  parent  institution. 

4.  Our  programs  are  oriented  toward  higher  education  on  the 
ground  that  weak  programs  require  strengthening.  So  they  do,  but 
the  problem  is  to  diffei-entiate  between  cause  and  effect.  We  may 
miss  the  cause  of  weakiiess  in  a  system  becau^  we  conceive  of  higher 
education  in  our  own  definition.  What  we  may  see  in  a  country  as  an 
incomplete,  oligarchic  system  of  higher  education,  with  mijerable 
lal)oratorics.  untended  libraries,  and  unpainted  and  echoing  lecture 
halls,  may  be,  Either,  an  adequate  system  within  a  tradition  alien  to 
our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  see  as  a  magnificient  pro- 
gram of  secondary  education  may  represent  limited  opportunity, 
hidden  discrimination,  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  students  for 
higher  education.  Viewing  and  planning  on  the  basis  of  what  we  see, 
we,  may  build  imbalance  into  our  staffing.  Very  few  secondary  school 
men  are  drawn  into  the  study  and  planning  of  our  overseas  enter- 
f)rises;  yet  it  is  in  that  area  that  the  problem  of  student  supply  and 
demand  is  located,  and  that  educational  opportunity  is  controlled. 

5.  The  real  strength  of  our  system  lies  in  the  doctoral  programs 
in  our  graduate  schools,  in  our  advanced  professional  programs  and 
our  research  activities.  These  liave  made  possible  the  extension  of 
our  own  liigher  education,  and  they  are  an  indispensable  resource 
in  our  industrial  and  economic  development.  They  are  also,  in  terms 
of  size,  a  small  portion  of  our  educational  structure,  which  may  be 
one  reason  vvhy  they  have  scarcely  figui'ed  in  our  overseas  activities. 

G.  The  total  American  commitment  to  international  education- 
counting  student  movement  in  both  directions  and  all  forms  of  aid 
and  support  (Government,  foundation,  institutional,  and  private)  — 
if  calculated  in  dollars  would  constitute  one  of  the  largest  educational 
systems  in  the  world.  At  present,  the  planning  and  direction  of  this 
immense  activity  is  a  fnll-time  responsibility  for  only  a  few  Govern- 
ment servants  and  a  few  foundation  officials.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  part- 
time  responsibility  for  an  uncounted  number  of  educators.  In  a  word, 
it  is  understaffed  at  the  levels  where  policies  and  decisions  must  be 
made. 

The  choices  before  w.v 

These  comments  are  critical.  Criticism  is  easy  but  it  tends  to  con- 
ceal the  real  accomplishments  that  lie  beneath  the  surface.  The  pro- 
gram that  we  have  mounted  has  real  achievements  to  its  credit.  Not 
least  of  them  is  that  it  has  matured  to  the  point  where  we  are  actually 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  most  of  our  needs,  for  we  can  define  them 
and  we  know  how  they  must  be  met.  A  documentation  and  informa- 
tion center,  a  project  clearinghouse,  support  for  studies  of  problems 
and  policy,  a  talent  roster  based  on  our  successful  wartime  experience, 
overseas  admissions  centers,  are  all  technically  possible.  Further- 
more, if  we  could  draw  together  the  money  we  are  spending  because  we 
do  not  have  them,  we  could  afford  them.  We  are  training  Americans 
in  the  problems  of  overseas  education.  The  Fulbright  program  and 
the  Peace  Corps  are  splendid  and  effective  training  programs.  We 
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do  not  niiike  enough  contribution  to,  or  draw  enough  experience  from, 
the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies,  but  we  can  renied)-  that 
if  we  will. 

That  we  can  do  all  of  these  things  underlines  the  strength  of  the 
material  resources  we  comniand.  Rut  it  does  not  clarify  our  commit- 
ments to  international  education.  We  face  tlien  a  cleai-cut  choice. 
In  one  choi.^e,  we  continue  to  view  our  largest  commitments  as  spe- 
cialized and  teclinical,  and  our  interests  as  political  or  economic.  In 
this  rase,  the  present  form  of  program,  improved  as  experience 
recjuires,  will  serve  effectively. 

In  another  choice,  we  can  put  our  commitment  and  our  strength 
be.iind  the  type  of  programs  that  many  of  us  consider  to  be  our  most 
successful  over.seas  activities.  The  Peace  Corps,  tlie  Fulbright  pro- 
gram, the  program  for  the  selection  of  African  students,  and  the 
oversea  campuses  of  American  universities  are  intellectually  all  of  a 
piece.  They  represent  the  joining  of  two  ideas — the  opening  of  the 
world's  resources  for  the  education  of  Americans;  and  the  extension 
of  American  resources  to  bring  new  dimensions  to  education  in  other 
nations.  Our  emphasis  in  this  choice  shifts  away  from  the  technical 
and  away  from  the  use  of  education  as  a  means  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic ends,  and  toward  the  exchange  of  ideas  through  the  full  use 
of  our  institutions  and  those  of  other  nations.  But  to  do  this  requii-es 
willingness  on  the  part  of  our  institutions  and  our  Government  agencies 
to  join  in  a  plan,  to  provide  for  its  implementation,  to  set  up  a  method 
of  admiiiistering  it,  uTid,  hardest  of  all,  to  subordinate  tl\emselves  to  it. 

This  means. thai  this  choice  is  not  easy,  for  it  is  easier  to  commit 
money  than  it  is  to  commit  in.stitutions  and  people.  But,  given  our 
own  history  and  our  basic  beliefs  in  the  humane  purposes  of  education, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  will  not  take  it,  ( TTie  Educational  Record. 
Winter  1964) 
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President's  Message  on  International  Education 
by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  Febmiary  2^  1966  the  President 
proposed  a  broad  program  for  action  in  the  fields  of  International 
education  and  health.  The  education  portion  of  the  message  was  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  an  address  which  Mr.  Johnson  gave  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  1965.  to  mark  the  bicentennml  celebration  of  the  founder  of 
the  Smithsonian  Inf<tittition^  Washington  D.C,  In  that  address  the 
President  indicated  the  outlines  of  a  pro  grain  in  international  edxi- 
cation  and  announced  the  appointment  of  a  task  force  to  recommend 
"a  broad  and  long-range  plan  of  worldwide  educational  endeavor^ 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  special  message  dealing  with  inter- 
national education: 

The  White  House. 

To  th^  Cangresy^  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congress  by  its  action  declared:  the  Nation's  num- 
ber O]  e  tiisk  is  to  improve  the  education  and  healtli  of  onr  people. 

Today  i  call  upon  Congress  to  add  a  world  dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International  Education  and  Health  Acts 
of  1066. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  our  vision  to  this  Nation's 
shorelines.  The  same  rewards  we  count  at  home  will  flow  from  shar- 
hig  hi  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind  of  the  slavery  of  ignorance 
and  the  scourge  of  disease. 

We  bear  a  special  role  in  this  liberating  mission.  Our  resources 
will  be  wasted  in  defending  freedom's  frontiers  if  we  neglect  the 
spirit  that  makes  men  want  to  be  free. 

Half  w  century  ago,  the  philosopher  AVilliam  ,[anies  declared  that 
mankind  must  seek  "a  moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues— more  urgent  todoy  than  ever  before  in  man's 
history. 

Ours  is  the  great  opportunity  to  challenge  all  nations,  friond  and 
foe  alike,  to  join  this  battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings.  Many  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  this  message  have  been  tested  in  practice,  I  have  directed 
our  agencies  of  (jovernment  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  programs 
already  authorized  by  Congress. 

Now  T  am  requesting  Congress  to  give  new  purpose  and  new  power 
to  onr  efforts  by  declaring  that : 

Programs  to  advance  education  and  health  are  basic  building 
blocks  to  lasting  peace. 
They  represent  a  long-term  commitment  in  the  national  interest. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  char^red 
with  a  broad  authority  to  help  strengthen  our  country's  capacity 
to  carry  on  this  noble  adventure. 

O  16 
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EDtJCATION 

Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes. 
It  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  international  relations. 

We  have  long  supported  UNESCO  and  other  multilateral  and  in- 
ternational agencies.  We  propose  to  continue  these  efforts  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know  certain  truths  are  self-evident 
in  every  nation  on  this  earth : 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our  lasting  prospects  for  peace. 
The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will  advance  no  faster  than 
the  curriculum  of  our  classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one  treasure  which  grows  only 
when  it  issharied. 

International  education  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  country.  It  is 
the  responsibility  and  promise  of  all  nations.  It  calls  for  free  exchange 
and  full  collaboration.  We  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  we  give,  to 
learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this  end,  I  propose : 

To  .strengthen  our  capacity  for  international  educational  co- 
operation. 

To  stimulate  exchange  with  students  and  teachers  of  other  lands. 
To  assist  the  progress  of  education  in  developing  nations. 
To  build  new  bridges  of  international  understanding. 

/.  To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  intemational  educational 
cooperation 

Our  education  base  in  this  country  is  strong.  Our  desire  to  work 
with  other  nations  is  great.  But  we  must  review  and  renew  the  pur- 
pose of  our  programs  for  inteniational  education.  I  propose  to: 

/.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Healthy  Education^  and  Welfare  to  establish 
uvthmhls  Department  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation 
This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  leadership  in  international 
education.   While  it  will  not  supplant  other  governmental  agencies 
already  conducting  programs  in  this  field,  it  will : 

Act  as  a  channel  for  communication  between  our  missions 
abroad  aiid  the  U.S.  educational  community ; 

Direct  pro.Qframs  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare ; 

Assist  public  and  private  agencies  conducting  international  edu- 
cation programs. 

2,  A. ppoint  a  Cotmcil  on  International  EdAication 

Our  commitment  to  international  education  must  draw  on  the  wis- 
dom, experience,  and  energy  of  many  people.  This  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  of  American  education,  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  and  philanthropy,  will  advise  the  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation. 

3,  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Oncers  to  serve  in  the  U,S,  Foreign 

Service 

As  education's  representatives  abroad,  they  will  give  sharper  direc- 
tion to  our  programs.    Recruited  from  the  ranks  of  outstanding  educa- 
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toi^s,  they  will  report  directly  to  the  Ainhassador  when  serving  in 
foreign  missions. 

4.  Stimulate  neu'  progiutfihs  In  hiternatlonal  studies  for  elerdentary 
and  secondanj  schools 

No  child  slionld  grow  to  manhood  in  America  without  realizing  the 
promise  and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders.  Progress  in 
teaching  about  world  atlairs  nnist  not  hig  behind  progress  made  in 
other  areas  of  American  education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
earmark  funds  from  title  iV  of  the  Elementary  aiul  Secondary 
E(hication  Act  of  1005,  so  that  our  regional  education  laboratories  can 
enricli  the  international  curricula  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

t7.  Support  programs  of  international  scope  in  smaller  and  develop- 
ing colleges 

Many  of  our  Nation's  institutions  liave  been  unable  to  share  fully 
in  international  projects.  By  a  new  program  of  incentive  grants  ad- 
ministere(l  through  HEW  these  institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  play 
a  more  active  role. 

6\  Strengthen  centers  of  special  competence  in  intevnatioiml  research 
and  training 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  universities  have  been  a  major 
resour(*e  in  carrying  on  development  programs  around  the  world. 
We  have  made  heavy  demands  upon  them.  Rut  we  have  not  sup- 
ported them  adequately. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program  of  incentive  grants  ad- 
ministered by  HEW  for  universities  and  groups  of  universities — 

{(i)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  in  dealing  with  particular 
problems  and  particular  I'egionsof  the  world. 

(i)  to  develop  administrative  staff  and  faculties  adecjuate  to 
nuiintain  long-term  commitments  to  oversea  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  ATI)  be  given  authority  to  provide  sup- 
port to  American  research  and  educational  institutions,  for  increasing 
their  capacity  to  deal  with  programs  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment abroad. 

//.  I'o  stimulate  exchrnge  with  the  students  and  teachers  of  other 

lands 

Only  when  people  know  about — and  care  about — each  other  will 
nations  learn  to  live  together  in  harmony.  I  thei'efore  propose  that 
we: 

1,  Encourage  the  growth  of  sclwol-to-school  partnerships 

Through  such  partnerships,  already  pioneered  on  a  small  scale,  a 

U.S.  school  may  assist  the  brick-and-mortar  construction  of  a  sister 

school  in  less-developed  nations.    The  exchange  can  grow  to  include 

l)Ooks  and  equipment,  teaclier  and  student  visits. 
To  children,  it  can  bring  deep  understanding  and  lasting  friend- 

.ships. 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  1,000  school-to-school  partnerships. 
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This  program  will  be  juiiniiiistered  by  the  Peace  Corps,  in  coopera- 
tion with  AID,  particularly^  its  Partners  of  the  Alliance  rrogram. 
The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  par- 
ticipating schools. 

2,  Establish  an  Exchange  Peace  Corps 

Our  Nation  has  no  better  unibassudoi's  than  the  young  volunteers 
who  serve  in  46  countries  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  propose  that  we  wel- 
come similar  ambassador's  to  our  shores.  We  need  their  special  skills 
and  understanding,  just  as  they  need  em's. 

These  "Volunteers  to  America''  will  teach  their  own  language  and 
cultui'e  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in  community 
programs  alongside  VISTA  volunteers.  As  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teei's  learn  while  they  serve,  those  coming  to  the  United  States  will  be 
helped  to  gain  training  to  prepare  them  for  further  service  when  they 
return  home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  5,000  volunteers. 

},  E'Sfahlifih  an  American  education  placement  service 

We  have  in  the  Ignited  States  a  reservoir  of  talent  and  good  will 
not  yet  fully  tapped : 

school  and  college  teachers  eager  to  serve  abroad ; 
professors  and  administrators  who  are  retired  or  on  sabbatical 
leave ; 

Peace  Corps  volunteei's  who  desire  further  foreign  service. 

To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to  iissist  in  the  developing  na- 
tions and  elsewiiere,  I  recommend  that  w^e  establish  an  American  Edu- 
cation Placement  Service  in  HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  international  recruitment  bureau  for  American 
(eachei*s,  and  svill  provide  supplemental  assistance  for  those  going 
to  areas  of  special  hardship. 

In  time,  I  hope  tliis  service  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  world 
teacher  exchange — in  which  all  nations  may  join  to  oring  their  class- 
rooms into  closer  relationships  with  one  another. 

///,  To  assist  the  progress  of  edtvcation  in  developing  nations 

To  provide  direct  support  for  those  countries  struggling  to  improve 
their  education  standards,  I  propose  that  we : 

/.  Enlarge  AID  pi^ograms  of  education  assistance 

In  my  message  on  foreign  assistance,  I  directed  AID  to  make  a 
major  elTort  in  pi-ograms  of  direct  educational  benefit.  These  will 
emphasize  teacher  training — vocational  and  scientific  education — con- 
struction of  education  facilities — specialized  training  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  students — and  help  in  publishing  badly  needed  text- 
books. 

2,  Develop  new  techniques  for  teaching  basic  education  and  fighting 
illiteracy 

Our  own  research  and  development  in  the  learning  process  can  be 
adapted  to  fit  the  needs  of  other  countries.  Modern  technology  and 
new  communictions  techniques  have  the  power  to  multiply  the  re- 
sources available  to  a  school  system. 
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1  am  callinii'  III^W  lo  snppurl  basic  oducal  ion  ivseairh  ol  value 
lo  I  ho  ilovoli)piii<:r  nal  ions. 

I  ain  riMiiK'stinii'  All)  to  coudiuM  studios  and  assist  [)ilol  projects  for 
a[)[)lyini»- ieclmo!o<iy  to  meet  critical  educat ion  shortages. 

The  A«ren<*y  lor  International  DcNelopnient  now  administers  pro- 
grams for  American  ti-acheis  ami  prolVssois  who  participate  in  smn- 
mer  \v()rksho|>s  in  less-developed  coniuries,  They  sorve  ellVctivoly  to 
snpport  toacher-t raining  in  these  countries.  They  also  enrich  their 
own  teaching  experience. 

1  propose  tins  year  that  All)  double  the  number  of  I'.S.  partiei- 
])ants  in  the  Summer  Teacher  Corp.s. 

.J.  .I.s.s/.s7  flit  it'thlii  n(f  of  I'J  iUfThsh  (fhrotid 

Many  oi*  tlu*  \iewer  nations  have  a  vital  noed  to  nnuntain  Knglish 
as  t  lu>  language  <d*  internat  ional  connnnnicat  ion  and  nat  ional  develop- 
nuMit.  We  must  help  mei't  this  diMnand  e\en  as  we  extend  the  teaching 
ol*  foreign  langmiges  in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  All),  sup|H?rted  by  other  agencies,  to  intensify  its 
elforts  for  those  cinnu ries  whieh  seek onr  help. 

•7.  Jlstithiisli  ln)htf}(}l\ttl  <'(/ifr(ff!(/fHfi  fffffiuffffioths 

AVe  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign  currencies  in  a  number  of 
tleveloping  nations.  Wheiv  conditions  are  favorable,  I  propose  that 
significant  amounts  of  tlu^sc  currencies  be  used  to  snpport  binatioual 
educational  foundations.  (Joverned  by  leading  cii i/cens  from  the  two 
nat  ions,  they  would  have  opportunit  ies  nnich  like  t  hose  allorded  major 
foundations  in  the  I'nited  States  to  invest  in  l)asi(»  educational 
developnuMit. 

To  the  extent  further  c\irren<'ies  are  created  hv  onr  sales  of  agricul- 
tural comUiodities  abroad,  1  propose  that  a  |)()rtion  be  earmarked  for 
educational  uses,  |fart  ictdariy  to  assist  techni<'al  training  in  food 
production. 

/]'.  To  hfflh/  nor  hnflt/rs  of  IntcvnafionaJ  undmtmuUiui 

Tiu^  job  of  international  education  must  extend  beyond  the  r'lass- 
room.  Conferences  of  exi)erts  from  numy  nations,  tlu»  free  flow  <)f 
books  and  ideas,  the  exchange  of  woi-ks  of  sciemv  ami  intagiuat ion 
<'an  enrich  every  citi/cen.   I  ])ropose  steps  to : 

I  liuve  direeted  every  departnient  and  agency  to  support  a  series 
of  seminars  for  representatives  from  every  discipline  ami  every  cul- 
ture to  seek  answms  to  the  connnon  problems  of  mankind. 

AVe  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  international  gatherings.  I  have 
therefore  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  (leneral  to 
explore  ways  to  remove  unnecessary  hindrances  in  granting  visas  to 
giiests  i  n'ited  front  abroad. 

fnrmt.'^r  thv  ffotr  of  hooks  and  other  rducntionfd  mufevhd 

T  reconnnended  prouipt  passage  of  legislation  to  implement  the 
Florence  Agreement  and  thus  stinndate  the  nu)vement  of  books  and 
other  eduoatiouiil  material  between  nations.    This  agreement  was 
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In  the  few  months  since  rhon,  44  million  more  children  have  come 
into  the  world.  AVith  theiu  come  more  hunger — and  more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  ,<;ross  national  product  of  our  Nation  has 
passed  ihe  $700  billion  nnirk. 

The  rhoico  hot w eon  li<rht  and  darkness,  between  healtli  and  sick- 
ness, between  know^C'dge  and  ign.orance  is  not  one  that  we  can  ignore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the  brightest  hope  of  history.  It  can 
illuminate  the  way  toward  a  better  life  for  all.  But  the  darkness— 
if  we  let  it  gather — can  become  the  final,  lerrible  midnight  of  man- 
kind. 

The  International  Echication  and  Health  Acts  of  lOGG  present  an 
opportunity  to  begin  a  great  shared  adventure  with  other  nations. 
I  tirge  tlip  ronirress  to  act  swiftly  for  passage  of  both  measures. 
Our  national  interest  warrants  it. ' 
The  work  of  peace  demands  it. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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sifTiuHlby  represiMitatives  oT  the  T.S.  (iovoriuiu'iu  in  10r)J>  jukI  nitified 
by  (ho  S(Mmto  in  Tiiis  iioa'ssary  ('()nii;ivssioiiul  {U'tioii  is  lon^** 

overdue  to  eliminate  duties  and  remove  harriers  for  t'he  importiition 
of  eduentioiiul  materials. 

I  also  reconnnended  tiiat  Coneress  iiupIemeiK  (lie  Beirut  A<rroeinent 
(o  permit  duty-free  entry  of  visual  :iiid  auditory  mr.tv  rials  of  an 
eduea(ioual,  seieiitilic  or  cultural  natuie. 

Finally,  we  nuist  encouraii'e  Anu'ric-uj  private  enterprise  to  par- 
ticipate'actively  iu  educational  e\cli;Mi<r|'.  f  Hi'<»e  the  (\)n<rress  to 
amend  the  I'.s!  Inrormatiou  and  Kducational  Kxchan<:e  Act  of  1948 
to  permit  iniprovements  in  the  Informational  Media  Guarantee 
Vro<j:ram. 

A  Iwprorc  the  ti'MnVifif  of         schools  and  coUcr/cf^  abroad 
We  have  a  potent ially  rich  resource  in  the  American  elementary 

and  secondary  schools  and  coUeoes  overseas  assisted  hy  the  l)ei)art- 

ment  of  State  and  AID. 
They  should  he  showcases  for  excellence  in  education. 
They  should  helj)  make  overseas  service  attractive  to  our  own 

citizens. 

They  shouhl  ]>rovide  <dose  contact  with  students  and  teachoi*s  of 
the  host  count  ry. 

I  request  additional  suppoi't  to  assist  those  institutions  which  meet 
these  standards. 

4.  (*reafv  special  pvograms  for  future  leaders  s'tudj/inf/  In  the  United 
States 

There  are  some  0(),(K)()  forei<rn  students  now  enrolled  in  ILS.  in- 
stitutions. Many  of  (hem  \\'\]\  someday  play  leadin*:  roles  in  their 
own  coun(ries.   \Ve  nuis(  identify  and  assist  these  potential  leaders. 

I  reconuueml  that  IH^W  and  AID  provi(h»  <rrants  to  enrich  their 
educational  experience  throuirh  special  courses  and  sunuuer  institutes. 

TiiK  cirorcK  WK  :must  makv. 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nations  to  join  with  us — to  help 
each  otluM*  and  to  JieJp  tlK^juselVes.  Tlus  nmst  he  tiu*  first  work  of 
the  world  for  ire ne rat  ions  to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  i)ro<rra:!US  in  International  Education  and  Health 
I  au)  recon)n)endin<if  this  year  will  total  $52-1-  million  : 
$^5r4  million  in  the  forei<»n  assistance  profrram. 
$10;i  million  in  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment program. 
$11  million  iu  the  Peace  Corps  program, 

$r>0  million  in  the  State  Department  cultural  and  education 
program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  nu^ssa^e  on  foreipi  assistance  yesterday,  these 
programs  will  he  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  balance 
of  payments  policy. 

We  nuist  meet  these  ])roblems  in  ways  that  will  strengthen  free 
societies — and  protect  the  individual  right  to  freedom  of  choice. 

Last  fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  the  world's  scholars  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  I  said:  '\  .  .  We  can  generate  growing  light 
in  our  universe — or  we  can  allow  the  darkness  to  gather/' 

^     70-2G4  o— cc  3 
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The  Federal  Government  and  the  Universities 


by  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger  ^ 

Now  the  Director  of  the  Divmon  of  College  and  University  Assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  Office  of  Kdumtioiu  Mr,  MUdenherger 
organized  and  headed  the  Language  Development  Program  of  the 
National  /defense  h'dacation  Act  before  a^ssumiiig  his  present  position. 

With  the  lulveiit  of  the  Second  World  War,  United  States  military 
forces  needed  many  personnel  with  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  of  the  countries  and  areas  of  the  world  where 
combat  a))d  occupation  forces  were  expected  to  operate.  It  quickly 
became  apparent  that  in  our  society  such  persons  were  rare  indeed, 
especially  those  familiar  with  the  non-Western  world.  A  frantic 
training  program  was  developed  which  saw  language  and  area  train- 
ing courses  established  in  55  universities  under  the  Army  specialized 
training  program  and  at  10  universities  under  the  civil  affairs  train- 
ing program. 

Our  academic  institutions  were  ill  prepared  to  offer  this  limited- 
objective,  highly  utilitarian  training  even  for  Europe-bound  person- 
nel, and  resources  for  non-Western  language  and  area  studies  were 
almost  nonexistent.  War-time  expediency  and  the  relative  novelty 
of  course  content  dictated  centralized  prescription  and  control  of  these 
training  activities,  rather  than  institutional  autonomy.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  needed  language  instruction  would  never  have  got  off  the 
ground  but  for  the  propitious  developmental  leadership  asserted  by 
tke  intensive  language  program  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  and  mobilized  into  a  Federal  operation.  Even  the  area  cur- 
riculum was  carefully  detailed  and  ordained  in  Washington. 

These  short-lived  activities  were  eliminated  in  the  general  demo- 
bilization that  came  swiftly  with  the  end  of  the  war;  however,  this 
experience  had  at  least  two  results  of  lasting  significance  to  non- West- 
ern studies.  First,  it  gave  prominence  on  the  univei*sity  campus  to  the 
concepts  of  intensive  language  training  and  of  interdisciplinary  area 
study.  Neither  idea  was  new,  but  circumstances  had  enabled  a  consid- 
erable number  of  vigorous  teachers  and  scholars  to  develop  and  experi- 
ment %vith  both  concepts  on  a  large  scale.  Second,  the  government  had 
established  tliat  it  looked  upon  the  higher  education  enterprise  as  a 
national  adjunct  for  non-Western  knowledge  and  training. 

If  we  could  have  returned  to  oju'  life  of  the  1030's,  tliese  develop- 
ments would  have  been  relatively  inconsequential.  But  normalcy  was 
not  allowed  to  return.  After  a  few  years  of  groping,  the  shape  of  the 
American  role  in  world  affairs  began  to  unfold.  The  connotations  of 
this  new  role  are  imbedded  in  our  postwar  vocabulary:  Iron  Curtain, 
cold  war,  Marshall  Plan,  Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO),  Security 
('oinicil,  brush  war,  counterinsurgency,  ideological  offensive,  technical 


'•'HH,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
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assistance,  underdeveloped  nations,  eniergin<r  nations,  fallout,  airlift, 
rnternatioual  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA),  Central  Intelli- 
<j:ence  Agency  (CIA),  National  Security  Agency  (NSA),  United 
States  Infonnation  Agency  (USIA),  Food  for  Peace,  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  many  others. 

Today,  almast  every  Governnient  agency  is  involved  in  some  way  in 
ititeruational  activities,  and  nearly  always  they  look  to  colleges  and 
aiiiversities  for  some  kind  of  help.  Junior  and  staff  pei*sonnel  are 
recruited  from  the  campus.  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  borrowed  in 
the  form  of  menihers  of  advisory  committees  and  consultant  panels. 
l*rofessors  are  snuglu  to  go  to  Africa  and  Asia  to  develop  a  school  pro- 
gram in  English  as  a  foreign  language,  to  teach  American  studies,  or 
to  advise  on  an  irrigation  project.  The  Peace  Corps  oilers  contracts 
for  short-term  instructional  programs  for  volunteers  and  for  super- 
visory services  abroad.  The  Agency  for  International  Development 
c(jntracts  for  tlie  furnishing  of  technic  A  assistance  to  developing 
nations.  A  detailed  catalog  of  Government-university  relations  in  the 
non- Western  field  would  be  large  indeed.^ 

Since  the  Ciovernment  regards  the  universities  as  a  major  national 
resource  for  pei-sonnel,  i*esearch,  and  training  in  non-Western  lan- 
guage and  area  studies,  it  is  proper  for  the  Goveriunent  to  assunie  some 
share  of  the  financial  responsibility  for  developin^i  and  renewing  this 
resource  which  it  calls  upon  increasingly  for  services.  iVon -Western 
studies  are  expensive  and  go  against  traditional  concepts  a  higher 
learning  curriculum  rooted  in  Western  civilization.  Alumni,  trustees, 
and  State  legislatures  have  tended  to  show  more  curiosity  than 
enthusiasm.  In  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Carnegie  Corp,,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
helped  with  carefully  placed  grants.  \h\t  university  resources  were 
still  badly  strained  by  the  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  non- Western 
studies. 

Various  (Tovernment  agen(*ios  which  seek  services  from  higher  edu- 
cation offer  the  universities  a  measuiv  of  <levelopment  potential.  Thus 
a  technical  assistance  contract  by  the  Agency  for  Intermitional  Devel- 
opment, carefully  placed  at  an  appropriate  university  ami  responsibly 
administered  by  the  university,  (loes  theoretically  present  the  academic 
c()ntract(u*  with  a  variety  of  possibilities  for  enriching  its  language 
and  area  resources.  Similar  circumstances  exist  in  mission-oriented 
international  activities  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  T.'S.  Information  Agency,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Pul)lic  Health  Service,  and  other  Federal  nnifs. 

However,  such  incidental  and  secomUiry  possibilities,  even  when 
successfully  accomplished,  are  no  substitute  for  positive  financial 
assistance  solely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  academic  resources. 
Before  procee(ling  to  the  major  ])rograms  of  direct  aid  which  the 
Government  has  provided  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(NDEA)  of  lOaS,  it  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  briefly  two  limited 
yet  significant  Federal  activities  which  offer  a  degree  of  academic 
enrichment. 

1  Tho  Dopartinont  of  StatP  has  Issued  a  2S-pnirp  dlrpctory  of  Wiishlnjyton  appncy  ofitdals 
ronct^rmul  with  International  proKrams.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  OrgaulRn' 
tloHM  and  Movements.  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  also  j)rovlde<l  a  enfaloR. 
The  U.S.  Ideological  Kffnrt:  Gnvvmment  Agencies  and  Pi'ogt'ams  (Washington,  D.C. :  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1984). 
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KDL'CAnONAL  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  State  Department  has  conducted 
substantial  programs  of  educational  exchange.  The  Fulbright  Act  of 
11)46  authorized  use  of  foreign  currency  and  credits  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  U.S.  war  surpluses  abroad  for  educational  exchanges.  The 
Smith-Mundt  Act  in  1948  authorized  dollar  appropriations.  The 
Agricultuvnl  Trade  Developnieut  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  83-480)  authorized  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
<'onimodities  for  educational  exchange  activities.  Most  recently,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Fulbright- 
Hays  Act)  consolidated  many  of  these  activities  and  added  some 
new  ones. 

Much  evidence  demonstrates  the  great  effectiveness  of  these 
exchange  programs  in  fostering  their  central  statutory  purpose,  that 
of  promotmg  "mutual  understanding,"  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States,  Coincidentally,  the  pro- 
grams have  otFered  the  potential  for  sti'engthening  non-Western 
studies  in  American  universities  through  opportunities  for  faculty  and 
student  travel  abroad.  From  1950  to  1963 — before  implementation  of 
the  Fulbright -Hays  act — a  total  of  2,073  American  students,  lecturers, 
research  scholars,  teachei-s,  and  other  specialists  had  gone  to  the  Far 
PJast;  288  to  Africa;  1,850  to  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia;  and 
1,425  to  Latin  America.  However,  as  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  reported  to  Con- 
gress in  1963,  the  exchange  programs  have  suffered  from  uneven  qual- 
ity of  American  grantees  and  from  lack  of  attention  to  planned 
involvement  of  existing  U.S.  university  programs  in  language  and 
area  studies. 

But  thanks  to  new  authorizations  in  the  1961  Fulbright-Hays  Act 
there  has  been  a  notable  ti^nd  toward  activities  aimed  at  strengthening 
language  and  area  competence  in  American  higher  education.  This  is 
being  accomplished  through  "special  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
jects" abroad,  financed  largely  by  fo/eign  currency.  Significant 
examples  from  fiscal  year  1963  records  are:  (1)  a  grant  of  $1,959,000 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Irjdian  Studies  in  support  of  a  research 
center  in  India  for  American  sch.olars  and  advanced  students;  (2)  a 
grant  of  $500,000  co  the  American  Research  Center  in  Egypt  for  a 
research  center  in  Egypt;  and  (3)  $24,057  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Middle  East  Studies  for  a  summer  institute  in  social  sciences 
and  hinnanities  in  Israel  for  15  American  college  faculty  niembei's. 
The  summer  institute  or  seminar  device  has  been  popular,  and  other 
such  summer  institutes  or  seminars  might  be  listed  if  space  permitted. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  primarily  a  service  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  On  a  limited  basis  it  can  provide  research 
accommodations  for  scholars  in  non-Western  studies,  Tlie  most  ambi- 
tious such  service  is  the  Hispanic  Foundation,  established  in  1939, 
which  is  concerned  with  Latin  American  as  well  as  Iberian  studies. 
The  foundation  facilities  the  work  of  scholars  visiting  the  Library, 
prepares  The  Handbook  of  Latin  Amerimn  Studies — an  aimual 
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unnotated  reference  hiblio^rapliy — iimintuins  an  Arcliive  of  Hispanic 
Literature  on  Tape,  and  undertakes  limited  research  projects  of  use  to 
both  the  Government  and  the  academic  world. 

In  the  context  of  this  article,  the  most  sifrnificant  activity  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  occui-s  in  the  implementation  of  section  10-l:(n) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Developnient  and  Assistance  Act  ot*  WKA 
(Public  Law  83-480).  In  fiscal  years  10(>2-10(>4  a  total  of  nearly 
$2  million  was  authorized  by  Contrress  in  foreign  curivncies,  accrued 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  TT.S.  agricultural  connnodities,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  books  and  their  distribution  to  F.S,  research  libraries. 
Although  the  program  at  present  is  limited  to  acquisitions  from  six 
countries,  it  neveithelcss  constitutes  a  substantial  flow  of  non-Westein 
materials  to  university  libraries.  Kleven  U.S.  universities  have 
arranged  to  receive  books  fiom  India  and  Pakistan;  10  from  Indo- 
nesia; !)  from  Israel;  nine  from  the  United  Arab  Roi)ublic;  and  10 
from  Burma. 

I'.S,  OFKICE  OF  education  AND  NDEA 

By  the  mi(MOr)()'s,  responsible  people  in  the  Government  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  university  resources  in  non-Western  studies 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  present  and  anticipated  national 
needs.  I'recedcnts  for  Federal  develo])mental  aid  to  universities  had 
already  been  tirmly  established  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  science, 
healtlu  and  n?edicine,  and  now  some  measure  of  Government  assist- 
ance to  language  and  area  instruction  seemed  essential.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  assumed  responsibility  for  preparing  legislation, 
and  by  the  spring  of  1957  a  draft  bill  existed  dealing  primarily  with 
assistance  to  strengthen  language  instruction,  later  vo  be  amended 
wisely  to  include  adjunct  support  to  area  studies.  It  is  significant 
that  the  preparation  of  this  legislative  program  occurred  before  the 
first  sputnik  (Oct.  4, 1957),  but  it  became  a  part  of  the  large  omnibus 
measure  labeled  the  Xational  Defense  Education  Act,  enacted  by  an 
aroused  85th  Congress  and  sigJied  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Sep- 
tember 2, 1958,) 

Title  VI  of  the  NDEA,  the  language  development  program,  thus 
became  the  Central  Government  mechanism  for  .strengthening  non- 
Western  resoi!rces  in  American  universities.  During  the  6  years 
since  enactment,  this  authority  has  provided  $34  million  to  higher 
education  for  non-Western  academic  developments;  $11  million  for 
ox[)an(ling  and  improving  instruction  at  language  and  :)rea  centei*s; 
$7  million  for  research,  studies  and  creation  of  teaching  materials; 
and  $H)  million  For  student  sti])(Mids.  A  fourth  p?*ogram  of  title  VI 
has  spent  $')»'>  million  for  higher  education  institutes  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  ))ublic  schools,  but  the  concern 
there  is  nuiiidy  with  AVcst  Euroi)ean  languages. 

Tjmcjmnje  and  area  oenterf^ 

Through  contracts  providing  up  to  50  percent  of  Federal  support 
for  new  and  expanded  activities,  S-i  higher  learnuig  institutions  have 
strengthened  instruction  in  55  Centei*s — East  Asia,  11  centers;  Slavic 
and  East  Europe,  10;  Middle  East,  8;  South  Asia,  7;  Latin  America, 
7;  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  5;  southeast  Asia,  3;  Uralic- Altaic  regions, 
2;  Asian-Slavic,  2.   Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  instructional  sal- 
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uries,  acquisition  jiiid  servicirig  of  library  materials,  conferences,  and 
travel,  Abont  lial  f  tlie  finjincial  support  has  implemented  area  studies 
instruction,  Tlie  nuniber  of  teacliers  of  non-Western  languages  at 
the  centers  lias  increased  from  under  80  to  over  200,  and  the  number 
of  languages  taught  has  i*isen  from  20  to  76,  Enrollments  have  more 
than  trebled*  Some  20  centers  annually  offer  summer  proo;rai  ;o  in 
intensive  language  study,  usually  e(iuivalent  to  a  full  year's  course 
work. 


Awards  are  nuide  for  advanced  study  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages— except  French,  German,  and  Italian — and  related  area  stud- 
ies. A  1  incited  number  of  postdoctoral  awards  have  been  given,  and  a 
growing  program  of  undergraduate  stipends  for  summer  intensive 
language  study  has  been  gratifyingly  successful.  But  most  awards 
are  to  graduate  students.  Stipends  normally  include  tuition  and  fees, 
maintenance  allowance  for  student  and  dependents,  and  roundtrip 
travel  from  home  to  institution.  Study  must  be  in  a  program  of  a 
r.vS.  nnivei'sity. 

.Vdvanced  graduate  .students  may  go  abroad  to  do  re.searcli  on  dis- 
sertations, but  the  law  i)ei'mits  neither  study  at  a  foreign  university 
nor  the  co  ts  of  foi-eign  travel.  Awards  are  for  a  nuiximuni  of  an 
acadenric  >ear  plus  s'.inuner  study,  aiul  they  are  renewable.  Generally 
800  to  1,000  students  are  suppoi'ted  annually  in  graduate  study.  All 
stipeiul-holders  must,  under  the  law,  be  engaged  in  advanced  language 
study,  although  alxMit  two-thirds  are  actually  nuijoi*s  in  a  social  science 
or  Innuani.stic  discipliiu*  other  th.nn  language.  Successful  applicants 
liave  goiu*  to  nearlv  00  universities,  but  abont  65  percent  have  choseri 
to  study  at  one  o'f  the  55  XDEA  centei-s.  During  1968-1964,  100 
recipients  were  studying  Arabic;  120,  Chinese;  64,  Hindi-I^rdu;  80, 
Jap.mese:  60,  Portuguese:  135,  Russian;  96,  Spanish;  and  247  were 
studying  52  other  languages.  It  is  esi)ecially  important  to  understand 
tliat  these  individuals  are  not  enrolled  in  utilitarian  training  pro- 
grams. They  are  superior  quality  graduate  students,  selected  in  a 
national  com|)etition,  engafifed  in  academic  studies  of  the  highest  order. 
Among  them  are  many  who  will  inherit  nuijor  non-Western  respon- 
sibilities in  both  our  academic  enterprise  ami  our  Govermuent. 

Research  and  Jmtrnetion  . 

A  gre«at.  variety  of  projects  have  received  support  under  contract, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  strengthening  instruction  in 
the  hmguage^;  of  the  non-Western  world.  Central  to  this  effort  has 
l>een  the  production  of  language-teaching  materials.  Between  1959 
and  1964»  contracts  were  arranged  for  the  development  of  nuiterials 
for  115  non-Western  languages  including  20  linguistic  analyses,  84 
bjvsic  courses,  71  readers,  34  dictionaries,  and  83  reference  grammars. 
By  1964,  180  different  textbooks  or  otliei^specialized  materials  in  56 
languages  had  been  completed  and  were  in  use.  In  addition,  some 
22  area-studies  volumes  have  been  supported,  such  as  handbooks  for 
Iran,  Indonesia,  and  Mongolia.  Such  research  and  development  is 
essential  in  ordei*  to  provide  dei)tli  and  variety  of  instruction  for  the 
growing  numbei's  of  students  turning  to  n  on -Western  studies. 
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Because  the  NM)HA  s\ii)i)ort  is  uinied  at  encouraging  language  and 
area  development  within  the  context  of  acadonnc  purposes,  every 
effort  has  l)een  made  to  avoid  Governnieiit  interference  with  the  integ- 
rity of  the  higher  education  enterprise  and  its  educational  objectives. 
Jolin  W.  Gnrclner,  [ former]  pi*esi(lent  of  tlie  (^irnegie  Corp.,  lias  com- 
mented in  regard  to  title  VI  :  "The  NDEA  pn  grams  respect  the 
:iut(Miomy  of  the  universities  and  enjoy  excellent  relations  with  them." 
Logan  Wils(m,  president  of  the  American  (\nincil  on  Education, 
stated  in  the  foreword  of  an  WK  study  of  NDEA  centei^s  that  ''the 
Federal  Government  has  [)rovided  Its  share  of  the  financing  of  lan- 
guage and  area  centers  without  impairing  the  autonomy  of  the  insti- 
tutions leceiving  the  funds;  in  sliort,  Federal  funds  have  been  given 
without  Federal  <'ontroK"  A  joint  statement  by  directoi-s  of  all 
XDEA  centers  has  declared:  "Thanks  to  the  statesmanlike  and  edu- 
cationally informed  way  hi  which  title  VI  of  the  act  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  language  development  branch,  Government  funds  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  universities  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  language  resources  while  preserving  their  own  freedom 
of  action  nnd  maintaining  their  own  distinctive  character. •■ 

Support  for  travel  and  study 

The  NDEA  lacked  one  critical  authorization,  full  financial  support 
for  travel  and  study  in  foreign  areas  by  advanced  students  and  fac- 
ulty Sevei  al  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  add  such  a  provision 
to  title  VI,  but  the  Congress  in  1961  included  the  necessary  language 
in  section  102  (b)  (6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act.  An  Executive  order 
in  1062  delegated  this  section  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  where  it  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Specifically, 'the  Section  authorizes 

promoting,'  modern  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  U.S.  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  by  supporting  visits  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  such  schools,  colleges  and  universities  foi* 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languages  and  their  ki  owledge  of  the 
culture  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  by  financing  visits  by  teachers  from 
those  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the  pnri>ose  of  participating  in  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  in  I'.S.  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

The  wording  is  simple  and  direct,  and  the  single  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing American  language  and  area  studies  is  clear.  What  is  of  crucial 
importance  is  that  dollar  appropriations  are  authorized  so  that  travel 
is  not  restricted  to  those  countries  wJiere  the  United  States  possesses 
credits  in  foreign  currencies.  The  first  Office  of  Education  univer- 
sity aw  ards  in  this  program  were  for  the  summer  of  1064  and  academic 
year  19r>4-(>5.  Eignty  grants  were  authorized  for  graduate  students 
training  to  be  college  teachers  of  non-Western  languages  and  area 
studies — cost:  $454,400;  and  forty  grants  were  for  faculty  at  NDEA- 
supported  language  and  area  centers — cost :  $460,000.  Faculty  grants 
cover  travel  for  tlie  recipient,  an  allowance  of  $100  per  month  each 
for  up  to  four  dependents,  and  an  amount  in  lieu  of  salary,  up  to 
$15,000.  Xo  effort  has  heen  made  yet  under  this  authority  to  finance 
visits  bv  foreign  teachei's  to  augment  instruction  in  university  langu- 
age and  area  programs. 

From  the  loregoing  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  has  entered 
info  a  substantial  partnership  with  the  universities  in  the  development 
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of  non-Western  studies.^  Any  partnership  is  a  continually  evolving 
relationship^  and  its  success  depends  upon  sincere  efforts  at  mutual 
Accommodation.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  involved  sub- 
ject of  likely  or  desirable  alterations  and  enlargements  of  this  rela- 
tionship. We  should  l>e  mindful,  liowever,  that  the  evolving  rela- 
tionship is  at  all  times  dependent  npon  a  viable  interaction  between 
the  private  sector,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment ("The  Non-Westeni  World  in  Higher  Education,"  The  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  PDliticsl  and  Social  Science,  No- 
vember 1964) 

3  In  October  1964  the  National  DefenHe  Education  Act  was  amended  in  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  88th  Con^rresH.  This  extends  support  for  certain  prograas  through  the  aca- 
demic year  196»-69,  The  authorization  for  Utle  VI  of  the  NDEA,  which  includes  langruage 
and  area  centers,  national  defense  foreign  language  fellowships  and  research  and  studies, 
was  increased  by  $5  million,  from  |8  million  to  ^lli  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  This 
amount  increases  annually  until  1008  when  It  reaches  $18  million. 
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The  Present  World  Challenge  to  Higher  Education 
by  Claude  S.  Phillips,  Jr."" 

A  former  Fitlhright  scholar  in  India^  M)\  Phillip  ^  ha,s  been  director 
of  InternafiarufI  sfiulics  at  Western  Michigan  University^  Kalamazoo 
since  1959  and  is  now  director  of  the  unirersit)/\s'  Imtitute  of  Inter- 
national and  Area  Studiefi. 

Tlie  world  of  2;^  years  ago  was  deceptively  simple  to  Westernez's, 
although  it  appeared  sufficiently  complex  and  even  grim  to  most 
people  who  thought  aborit  it  at  the  time.  The  center  of  the  world 
for  most  of  us  was  Europe  and,  as  in  World  War  I,  it  seemed  divided 
between  democratic  and  totalitarian  systems.  The  non-Western 
world  had  intruded  itself  into  our  world  of  1040,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
could  fix  the  old  labels  to  descrioe  the  various  parts  of  i*^ :  Japan  was 
with  the  total itarians,  China  was  witli  the  democracies,  and  the  rest 
of  it  was  made  up  of  colonies  which  belonged  to  onr  allies  and  were 
naturally  on  the  democratic  side.  We  conld  ignore  the  fact  that  to 
an  Ibo,  or  a  Persian,  or  a  Hindu,  or  even  a  Japanese,  Europe  was 
not  the  center  of  the  world.  Nor  did  they  see  the  world  in  democratic 
versus  totalitarian  categories. 

Our  ethnccentrism  caused  us  to  see  the  world  in  neat  categories  in 
1040,  and  the  temptation  still  exists  for  us  to  view  it  so  today.  The 
difference  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  away  with  it  any 
more — if  we  ever  could.  The  very  nature  of  the  world  has  changed. 
T  do  not  speak  only  of  the  control  of  atomic  weapons,  the  population 
tensions,  tlie  widespread  hunger  and  disease,  or  even  of  (he  cold  war 
which  is  merely  a  contemporary  term  for  past  clashes  of  national 
interests  accompanied  by  an  arms  race.  I  refer  instead  to  the  scores 
of  new  decision  makers  on  the  wo."ld  scene.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
people.s  we  formerly  ignoi-cd  or  merely  tolerated  are  now  sharing 
the  world's  power  with  us.  T  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  West 
no  longer  initiate  woi'ld  events;  more  and  more  we  find  ourselves 
merely  reacting  to  them.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  dynamic  social 
movements  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  are  no  longer  cen- 
tered in  the  United  States  nor  even  in  the  West,  except  perhaps  for 
the  European  Economic  Comnninity. 

The  powerful  force  of  nationalism,  population  pressures,  social 
experimentation,  the  transformation  of  whole  societies,  the  great  clash 
of  ideas,  all  are  occurring  today  in  the  non-Western  world.  It  is  in 
the  n  on -West  that  men  are  reexamining  anew  the  meaning  of  man  and 
life.  The  objective  of  the  good  life,  which  we  claim  to  have  defined 
for  the  world,  is  being  now  vigorously  pursued,  with  the  most  dogged 

•Tho  Educational  Record,  July  1063.    Copyright  1963,  American  Council  on  Kducation. 
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determination,  in  the  non-Vk^estem  world.  It  is  here  that  man  is  yet 
willing  to  rock  the  boat,  to  plan  and  execute  revolutions,  to  challenge 
the  status  quo.  It  is  here  that  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man  is 
being  i-eexamined  to  see  why  it  should  not  apply  to  all  nations,  to  all 
races,  to  all  men.  As  our  own  complacent  society  tends  more  and  more 
to  approximate  the  lonely  crowd,  the  peoples  of  the  non-Western 
world  are  sloughing  off  centuries  of  conformity  and  despair.  The 
specter  that  is  haunting  Europe  and  America  is  the  hope  that  we,  often 
unwittingly,  helped  to  rekindle  in  the  mind  of  uian  beyond  Europe. 

The  challenges  to  this  country  have  been  especially  formidable. 
When  we  spoke  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  others  listened,  acquiesced, 
or  discussed  with  us— even  the  Soviet  Union  did  so.  Today  when 
we  speak,  the  prime  minister  of  some  state  unheard  of  10  years  ago, 
with  exotic  costume,  unfamiliar  accent,  and  strange  metaphors,  not 
only  disagrees  with  us  to  our  face,  but  he  denounces  our  status  quo 
attitudes  and  demands  of  us  a  reexamination  of  our  whole  world 
involvement.  While  we  weakly  ask  the  right  to  settle  peacefully  and 
slowly  the  plight  of  our  colored  people,  whole  nations  of  colored 
people  are  being  catapulted  to  statehood.  As  we  settle  down  to  enjoy 
our  good  life,  inexorable  demands  are  being  made  that  we  share  it. 
Just  as  we  have  finally  come  to  embrace  our  friends  in  Europe,  new 
and  powerful  pressures  outside  of  Europe  are  asking  us  to  choose 
between  them  and  our  newfound  brothers.  Just  as  feeble  hope 
appears  that  Western  civilization  is  beginning  to  heal  the  diseases  that 
caused  two  horrible  wars  in  this  century,  new  cultures  are  rising  to  the 
scene  with  which  we  must  begin  anew  the  process  of  accommodation. 

Tis  a  new  world  indeed.  Does  it  presage  the  decline  of  the  West, 
as  Walter  Lippmann  claims?  One  thin^  seems  clear:  If  the  West  is 
not  declining  in  absolute  terms,  it  certainly  ih  declining  in  relative 
terms  as  other  centers  of  opinion  and  power  rise  hi  the  world. 

"Wliat  does  all  this  mean  for  higher  education,  even  all  education, 
in  the  TTnited  States?  If  nothing  else,  it  compels  us  to  raise  ago  in  the 
question  of  the  purpose  of  college  and  university  education,  and  to 
redefine  our  concept  of  the  educated  man.  Primarily  by  this  term 
"the  educated  man'-  T  think  we  mean  one  who  has  some  appreciation 
of  man's  sojourn  on  this  earth  and  the  great  challenges  man  has  faced 
from  the  physical  world  and  from  the  problems  of  living  together. 
We  certainly  have  assumed  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  college  edu- 
cation is  to  create  the  educated  man,  no  matter  liow  often  in  practice  we 
seem  to  miss  the  target. 

I  recently  met  a  British  professor  of  classics  who  asserted  that  the 
true  university  has  no  social  functions  other  than  creating  the  educated 
man:  that  is,  the  university's  search  for,  and  teaching  about,  truth 
must  never  be  conditioned  by  national  goals  or  societal  needs.  It 
seems  significant  to  me  that  this  same  professor  had  established  a 
departiT/ent  in  a  university  college  in  an  undt  "developed  African 
country  wliich  had  six  lecturers  teaching  Latin,  vrreek,  and  ancient 
Western  history  while  the  department  of  modern  languages  had  two 
lecturers,  one  each  in  French,  and  German.. 

We  may  well  question  whether  any  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
past  even  approximated  the  ideal  of  a  university  freed  from  social 
obligations.   Even  those  which  appeared  free  of  national  purposes 
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were  not  free  from  cultural  limitations.  Western  civilization  was 
tlieir  inilieu«  Western  knowlednre  their  tools,  Western  man  their  con- 
oern. 

The  American  univei*sity,  however,  has  not  rest  rioter]  itself  to  ?^ 
narrow  definition  of  its  purpose*.  Tn  1000  the  Committee  on  the 
University  and  World  Allairs  asked  the  (|uestion  :  What  is  the  appro- 
priate role  of  tlie  university  in  a  free  society  ?  The  answer  was  <yiven 
in  the  fo]lowin<rsnccinct  pani^rrapli : 

The  American  university  has  a  public  purpose,  >vhether  \n  domestic  or  world 
aft'airs.  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  American  society  and  the  heritage  of 
(»thcr  jiTcat  univcrsit u's  in  liistdry.  The  pnriM>st>  is  ihv  adviniccnicnt  of  luiniau 
welfare  tllrou^^h  tlie  enlargement  and  comnu^nication  of  knowledge  in  a  spirit 
of  free  inoniry.  At  its  best,  the  university  frees  individunl  minds  as  it  develops 
compotence  for  tho  higher  pursuits  of  life.  Tt  widens  the  horizons  of  the  nation's 
jtidgnu'Mt  while  sui)plying  skills  essential  to  tlu'  nut HMrs  tiisks.  As  i)art  of  a 
larger  cuMUunMiLy  of  schohirNhip.  it  also  cooiKTatcs  in  an  effort  to  eiiliirge  nuurs 
understanding  of  the  world  and  thereby  to  promote  tlie  W(dfare  of  mankind.^ 

A  Fund  lor  the  Advancenienl  of  Education  i-eport  spelled  on!  the 
relationsliip  of  universities  and  society  nio;e  sha  ply: 

Since  educational  institutions  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  moral  and 
tinancial  snpport  of  the  society  in  which  tliey  dwell,  and  since  society  in  turn 
deiK'uds  on  its  schools  und  colleges  for  its  continued  growth  and  development, 
tlie  relarionsiiips  <»f  cda/vjtion  to  society  involve  a  hast  of  impovtnnt  problems." 

While  many  universities  in  other  countries  see  two  functions  for 
Ainiversities — tcachin^^  ajid  scholarship : 

The  American  university  cliaracteristically  adds  a  third  form  of  service*  in  I  he 
society  that  nurtures  it— activities  such  as  i)rotVssional  training,  ctujsultatioii, 
oxtenrion  work,  and  continuing  educatitm.  serving  directly  the  broader  society 
beyond  the  campus.^ 

We  have,  tluMvfore,  inte<4rated  tlie  search  for  truth  with  particular 
needs  of  the  society,  althon<?h  we  can  deplore  the  fact  that  the  i^ecent 
emphases  wliich  we  have  ]ilaced  on  industrial  and  military  needs 
raise  serious  doubts  ahout  how  those  needs  are  delined  and  deter- 
niiiied.  Part  of  the  difliculty  )nay  lie  i))  the  fact  that  the  universities 
have  not  sufficiently  reco<rni/ed  the  social  world  of  the  last  17  years. 
We  mi^rht  well  ask  whether  our  seai'ch  for  truth  and  our  concern  for 
social  needs  have  really  reflected  the  nature  of  the  conteni])orary 
wo  lid.  Indeed,  we  nuist  ask  whether  the  horizon  of  our  concept  of 
a  university  has  widened  ho  as  to  embrace  a  truly  worldwide  concept 
of  truth  and  a  truly  worldwide  spectrum  of  social  needs. 

Ther<»  is  no  doui)^  that  the  United  States  Inis  respotided  to  tlu* 
postwar  wf)rld  on  a  scale  of  involvement  that  would  liave  been  un- 
thinkable in  1040  Our  lirst  reaction  to  tlu>  contemporary  world, 
and  the  ])rec<)ndition  for  the  others,  was  a  massive  social  convulsion 
as  we  threw  oil'  isolationism  and  be^ian  to  realise  that  ours  is  l)ut,  one 
society  in  a  world  of  hundnMls.  .Vlthou<rh  we  still  have  recurrences 
of  the  old  disease,  l)y  and  lar*re  our  national  health  is  improvin<r.  In 
fact,  historians  in  the  next  century  will  no  doubt  mark  the  chan<?e  in 
the  Ignited  Stj^tes  as  one  of  the  sitrnificant  results  of  World  War  II. 

At  tirst.  oui'  interest  was  primarily  witli  Europe,  tlien  we  broad- 

i  CommittiM*  on  t!u'  l'nl\prslty  and  World  Affairs.  The  l'tiivvvnH\f  mul  Worltl  A^nlrn  (Now 
York:  I-onl  KouiKlation.  1001).  p.  U. 

-•.t  Ucpuit  for  l957-5f)  (Now  York:  Kniid  for  the  AOvaiit'cmont  of  Kducatloii.  1959). 
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ened  it  to  include  Asia,  then  the  Middle  East,  then  Africa,  and 
finally  Latin  America  as  one  crisis  followed  another.  Korea,  Viet- 
nam, Kashmir,  Suez,  tlie  Congo,  and  Cuba  are  not  merely  place 
names  on  a  map  but  symbols  of  our  new  world.  Our  responses  have 
been  with  soldiei's  and  money,  witli  advisers  and  administrators,  with 
engineers  and  scientists,  witli  technicians  and  physicians,  with 
scholars  and  teachers.  From  the  Marshall  plan  and  Point  Four  to 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Anierica  has  re- 
sponded. As  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has  pointed  out: 

The  impact  of  America  on  most  other  nations  is  made  not  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily by  otficial  (liplomaiy  but  by  the  massive  contact  lK*tween  i/eoples  and 
cultures  that  is  characteristic  of  thiu  age :  hy  the  expansion  of  trade  and  other 
economic  relations;  by  high-level  visits  and  tourism  on  a  grand  scale;  by  the 
Influenct*  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  j/ictures ;  by  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  students,  books,  and  ideas  across  national  frontiers;  and  by  the  way  in 
which  America  lives  up  to  the  ideals  which  it  sets  for  itself,  for  example  in 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination. 

The  iniiversities  have  played  a  large  role  in  America's  new  world 
interests.  Apart  from  their  traditional  role  in  supplying  diplomats, 
they  have  supplied  pi'ofessors  as  skilled  advisers,  instituted  faculty 
and  student  exchanges,  and  established  intimate  links  with  sister  insti- 
tutions in  the  developing  countries.  Universities  and  colleges  which 
liad  not  made  specific  efforts  to  involve  themselves  in  world  affairs 
have  discovered  tliat  tliey  were  involved  anyliow  as  their  graduates 
by  the  thousands  found  careers  in  Government  and  business  which 
led  them  into  contact  with  the  non -Western  world.  More  rec^ently,  the 
colleges  have  witnessed  the  scattering  of  their  graduates  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Anierica  in  the  Peace  Corps,  most  of 
them  with  little  or  no  preparation  from  their  alma  mater.  Suddenly 
it  was  obvious  tliat  it  was  not  only  tiie  big,  rich  universities  which 
were  involved — we  were  all  involved. 

There  are  today  over  half  a  million  Americans  overseas.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  people  are  products  of  American  colleges 
and  universitie.s,  that  is,  our  educated  men  and  women.  The  fact  that 
we  veaWy  did  not  intend  for  them  to  teach  school  in  Uganda,  advise 
fanners  in  Pakistan,  or  sell  Chevrolets  in  Nigeria  is  now  immaterial. 
They  are  already  tliere.  Some  of  them  are  teaching  students  througli 
fhe  student's  second,  not  his  fi;st,  language;  others  are  teaching  sub- 
jects never  dreamed  of  in  college,  from  the  history  of  Yorubaland  to 
Tiritish  English.  Some  are  building  dams  without  machinery,  and 
plowing  fields  without  plows.  Some  are  selling  American  luxury 
items  to  the  few  rich,  thus  draining  valuable  dollars  from  the  under- 
developed country.  Some  are  preaching  Western  religion.  Some 
repre.sent  our  labor  unions.  Some  are  seeking  adventure.  Some  are 
(here  to  study  and  learn.  Some  just  want  to  help.  All,  however, 
-peak  for  America,  and  most  re[)resent  the  i-esnlts  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  such  Americans  abroad  is  bound  to 
increase.  We  must  ask  the  question  therefore:  Have  we  done  all  that 
our  search  for  truth  and  our  social  obligations  dictate?  Prof.  Gerard 
Mangone  of  the  Maxwell  (rradnate  Scliool  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  of  Syracuse  T'niversity  has  conceded  that  college  catalogs 
will  reveal  the  increased  awai'eness  of  world  affairs  over  the  last  few 
yeai-s  as  new  emphases  on  area  studies,  international  affairs,  and  for- 
oi'cr^ languages  have  been  added.   But,  he  adds: 
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On  biilantt*.  1io\v(»V(M%  it  is  not  CMiougli.  The*  Aincriraii  scIuk)!  curriculum,  at 
all  levels,  has  failed  to  Jijatch  tJio  sweep  ot  American  interests — {)olitical,  eco- 
nomic, and  cnltural— arotnul  the  worhl.  AsretK-ios  like  the  Defense  nepartment 
or  the  Interimtioiial  Cooperation  Administration  are  still  fmnhlinj;  with  awkward 
recrnitment  techniques,  partial  traininjr  programs,  and  little  evaluation  in  their 
overseas  pro^jrams.  Churches  confess  to  the  need  for  "an  entirely  new  typo  of 
missionary  activity  to  he  developed  alongside  the  traditional 'mode."*  And 
American  husincss  has  gone  no  further  than  \hv  most  elementary  preparatiim 
of  its  eniployees  for  living  abroad.* 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Conuuitteo  on  tlie  Fnivorsity  and  World 
Affairs  (ostablisliod  at  the  request  of  tlio  State  Department,  and 
<'liairod  by  J.  L.  Morrill,  fornuM'  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota) a^rreed  that : 

In  the  postwar  years  .Vmerican  universities,  responding  to  the  Nation's  new 
involvement  in  world  affairs,  have  taken  on  many  new  and  expanded  activities. 
These  include  new  courses  on  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  T'nion,  and  I'jjited 
States  relations  with  them:  research  on  economic,  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  newly  independent  nations;  foreign  students  in  large  numhers ;  and 
special  oversea  projci'ts  to  help  Imild  and  strengtlien  educational  instituti(ms 
in  other  <N)uutries.'' 

10 veil  so,  the  committee  conchided,  the  responses  so  fnr  *'have  heen 
l:ii'<ridy  sporadic  and  nnplamied."  Tt  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
conn)iitt<M'  (whose  report  <'ame  out  as  recently  as  December  1900)  to 
recommend  lhat  : 

,UJ  Amrrirun  infttituttonft  of  higher  J  earning  should  make  studies  of  world 
affairji  an.  iniportntit  and  licrmanvnt  dimcuMon  of  thvir  undcn/raduatr  lirnf/ranm ; 
[and  that]  "MI  American  universities  should  intprorr  the  eomi>etenee  of  their 
(jradunte  and  professional  sehoola  to  teach  and  to  efrndnrf  researeh  o)i  inter- 
national aspects  of  their  disciplines  and  professions.** 

It  fiirtliei*  recommended  that : 

Many  universities  {more  than  at  present)  should  hveonie  diver.si/ied  renters 
of  strrnj;th  to  I  rain  specialists  in  world  affairs  for  i-arecrs  in  teaching  and  other 
professions,  governuiout  and  Imsiness;  to  undertake  research:  to  exercise  leader- 
shii>  ill  language-training  and  linguistics;  to  prepare  teaching  materials  fiu*  m11 
levels  of  education:  and  to  open  the  perspectives  of  scholarship  t<i  (»tl\er  Insti- 
tutions and  to  adult  citizens  in  tlieir  communities.' 

Tfiese  conclusions  sn^^est  that  the  nniversities  have  not  yet  really 
heirun  to  face  the  fnhire.  To  he  sure,  a  handfid  of  nniversities  for  the 
most  part  the  wealthy  and  famous  ones,  liave  he<i:nn  to  face  the  cluil- 
len«res.  Hut  most  of  oiu'  universities  and  eolle»res,  etprally  charijjed 
with  ci'eatin^r  the  educated  man,  have  hardly  i-es])onde(l  at  all.  We  are 
still  <rraduatin^r  hundreds  of  Ihousaiuls  of  youths  each  sprin;^'  whose 
colle<r(»  experience  did  not  involve  them  in  any  way  in  the  study  of 
nou-AV(»steru  man.  Many  f)thei's  weiv  touched  with  tlu»  nou-AVestern 
world  oidy  per  ft  met  or  ily  in  cours(»s  with  a  Western  focus,  forexamph*, 
in  sections  dealiu<r  with  Westei-n  ex])ansionism  and  colonialism,  or  the 
impact  of  Islam  on  southern  Europe.  Only  a  small  numher  in  a  few 
institutions  have  ever  studied  non-Western  ])e()])les  for  the  ])ur])ose  of 
umlerstandin<r  /'//<^v'ycidtures. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  hardly  does  credit  to  tlu»  mid-20tli  century 
institution  of  hi<rlier  education.  Furthennore,  it  reveals  a  lack  of  con- 
f-ern  for  the  imivei-sity  of  loday  and  tomorrow.   Many  of  us  who  are 

*  Mni»::<)in».  "NVw  Anioricnns  ia  Old  Sofiotlos."  Aiitinrfi  Rcrirtr,  wiiUor  105S,  p.  410. 
•"■  Thi'  I'nirrrsitif  ami  WorJil  A  ffairM,  u,  1», 
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professoi's  may  live  into  the  21st  century;  most  of  our  students  surely 
will.  As  we  begin  to  think  of  the  world  of  the  next  century,  we  are 
automfttically  forced  to  think  of  the  role  of  the  university  in  preparing 
for  it.  Our  own  nationalism  requires  it  because  of  the  extent  of  our 
involvement  in  the  whole  world.  Our  Western  heritage  requires  it 
l)ecanse  it.s  ricli  and  varied  traditions  are  being  examined  and  found 
wanting  by  men  of  other  cultures.  Our  concept  of  democracy  requires 
it  because  it  is  being  challenged  more  and  more  vigorously  from  the 
burgeoning  new  states.  Our  economy  requires  it  because  we  are  being 
asked  as  never  before  to  share  our  wealth  with  the  world.  Our  re- 
ligious and  pliilosophical  values  require  it  because  peoples  with  differ- 
ent values  are  saying  tliey  can  create  our  good  life  without  adopting 
our  l>eliefs  about  man,  natnre,  or  God.  But  more  than  anything  else, 
our  searcli  for  trutli  demands  it  l>ecause  we  must  regard  man  as  a  crea- 
tui^  of  the  world.  This  is  not  a  tautology,  for  in  the  past  when  we 
.studied  man.  we  looked  at  Westei  n  man ;  others,  embracing  most  of  the 
human  race,  were  largely  outside  our  concern. 

As  long  as  the  univeisity's  challenge  is  placed  in  the  context  of  its 
social  obligations,  solution?  are  apparent,  if  not  easy  to  implement: 
something  can  be  added  to  the  tiaditional  offerings,  and  a  few  profes- 
sors interested  in  non-Western  studies  can  be  scattered  among  the  fac- 
ulty. But  when  the  challenge  is  placed  in  the  context  of  the  univer- 
sity's role  as  a  seairl»ei'  for  truth,  we  suddenly  see  that  something  is 
missing.  A  new  dimension  is  called  foi*;  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
Coniniiitee  on  tliA  University  and  World  Affaii-s,  "the  pioneering  of 
new  academic  traditions"  is  needed.  What  is  missing,  I  believe,  is  a 
world  view  which  ])ermeates  the  faculty  of  a  university  as  fully  as  the 
concept  of  academic  freedom.  A  world  perspective  will  require  that 
every  course,  eveiy  study  involving  man  as  a  creative,  social,  behaving 
being  will  be  set  in  terms  of  humanity.  WlvAt  is  called  for  is  an  atti- 
tude, a  Welfamchaimng^  that  views  the  particular  study  of  man  and  his 
ideas  from  the  context  of  miiversal  man.  From  such  a  perspec^'ive, 
curriculum  ciianges  will  come  almost  automatically. 

Let  me  be  cleai*,  howevei'.  This  is  not  a  call  for  everybody  to  become 
a  specialist  on  some  phase  of  the  non-Western  world.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  traditional  spex?ialization  with  a  Western  focus.  We 
would  do  ciuel  hai  m  to  our  educated  man  if  we  neglect  his  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  culture  to  acquaint  him  with  others.  No  matter  what 
his  concei'n  with  other  cultures,  he  will  always  be  first  a  representative 
of  the  one  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  the  peoples  of  other  cultures 
will  always  regard  him  as  a  spokesman  of,  and  probably  for,  tlie  cul- 
ture of  his  bii'th.  But  what  we  must  acce[)t  now  is  that  no  man,  no 
educated  man,  lives  exclusively  in  his  own  culture,  not  even  if  he  never 
leaves  his  country. 

I  am  alwayjs  annized  by  oiu^  of  the  argumerits  raised  against  this 
concept  wliich  runs  as  follows:  "How can  we  take  the  time  to  teach  our 
students  about  the  non-AA^cstern  world  when  they  do  not  even  under- 
stand their  own  cnltuie?"  The  weakness  in  tliis  argument  breaks 
down  in  tiiis  one  simple,  but  profoundly  significant,  fact:  there  are 
no  longer,  if  thei*e  ever  were,  self-contained,  mutually  exclusive  cul- 
tures in  the  world.  The  myth  that  this  was  so  stemmed  directly  from 
the  Western  domination  of  the  others.   No  human  being  in  the  woild 
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today  escapes  contsu't  with,  or  influeiK'C  from,  cnllnres  otlier  tliun  liis 
own.  In  fad,  part  of  his  own  culture  tcxlay  is  its  reaction  to  otliers. 
Just  as  no  nuin  is  an  island,  today  we  can  say  tluU  ni^t  culture  stands 
alone.  There  are  only  self-centered,  no  self-contained  cultures.  And 
the  challenge  of  the  university  which  pre] )a res  educated  men  to  live  in 
the  LMst  century  rests  on  the  awareness  of  this  sinijile  fact. 

While  the  hici  naiy  he  sini[)le,  the  chan<;e  iesultin<;'  from  its  acce[)t- 
ance  would  he  revolutionary.  In  the  first  place,  we  w(nikl  he  forced  to 
lest  «reneralizat ions  ahout  human  hehavior  a^jjainst  the  hehavior  of  all 
men  everywhere,  rather  than  uu*rely  a<i:ainst  hehavior  in  the  West. 
Prof.  Rali)h  Hraihanti  pointed  this  out  clearly  a  fewyears  a^o  when  he 
spoke  of  the  pli^dit  of  the  political  scientist  ''intere.sted  mainly  in  law 
and  ^adii'ets,  aruietl  with  puhlic  opinion  surveys  and  v/ork-flow  charts" 
who  went  to  .Vsia  to  st  udy.  He  said: 

(Mir  legaUst  wiU  look  for  the  liiws  f^oveniing  men.  but.  lie  wiU  tiiul  only  men 
ruling  men.  Uv  will  look  for  objoctive  dnu  proce.^s;  he  will  llud  intuitive  justice 
l)aso(l  oi\  ti  cnmpli'x  of  feelin>;s.  Oar  administratca-  will  seiireli  for  a  focal  center 
of  authority:  ho  will  lUul  tin*  most  baHIinj?  kind  of  corporate  re.spon.sihility.  lie 
will  insist  on  promoti(»n  !>y  uiorit.  but  will  find  mlvancemeut  by  af;e  and  social 
status.  Kvcn  our  th<»orist  lookin;;  for  nn)biUty  and  ojiuality  will  lind  i>lnlosoi>hifS 
4»f  liioriMchy  and  iutMiuaUty.  Ho  wiU  look  for  separation  of  the  secular  and  tlio 
^a4ordotal:  he  will  find  neither  saoli  i>raetioo  nor  oven  the  idea.*^ 

Dare  I  nuMition  the  prohlems  that  heset  other  disciplines  when  they 
encounter  the  non-Western  World  :  the  pliilosopher  who  Inis  to  see  na- 
ture anew;  tlie  historian  who  luis  to  reconstruct  liistory  without  docu- 
ments; the  economist  who  luis  to  ^a^e  econcanic  retVirns  without 
statistics  of  i)ast  performances;  tlie  sociolo^i.st  who  lias  t<;  distinnfuish 
hetween  a  nation  and  a  trihe. 

Second,  and  stennnin*r  from  tlie  first,  a  w<n-]<l  view  will  ioad  us  all 
nito  comparative  studies.  If  our  <rcneralizr.ti(nis  hased  (nr  Western 
man  nmst  be  suspended  mitU  (*oi'roborated  a<iainst  the  behavior  of  all 
men,  then  we  must  l)e<.>:in  to  study  the  behavior  of  all  men,  even  if 
perfunctorily.  Kobert  M.  ffutchins  has  justilied  the  Center  for  tlie 
Study  of  T)em()(*rati(*  Institutions,  which  hrin*rs  eminent  scholars  from 
all  fields  to  Santa  I^arbara  tor  the  exchan<re  of  ideas,  in  the  follo\vin<r 
su  ^r^rest  i  ve  terms : 

If  wo  have  done  nothing  else  we  have  shown  liow  narrow  are  the  usmU  chan- 
nels (>f  th()u;;bt  in  this  uKo  of  specialization.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  a 
nirtn  with  a  «ood  mind,  superior  education,  and  a  deserved  reputation  in  Ids  own 
tiold  niay  bo  appallinjjly  ifjnorant  of  the  world — and  it  is  the  world  wo  nuist  now 
be  concerned  with.** 

Third,  a  world  view  will  re([uire  us  to  think  a^rain  of  the  educated 
man,  tho  pnxhict  of  our  nnder*rraduate  collefres.  The  rarnenfie  Foun- 
dation for  the  AdvancenuMit  of  Teach in^r  recently  noted  that  the 
numerous  courses  with  an  international  focus  ''make  ([uite  a  splash  in 
the  college  catalo<^  but  no  splash  at  all  in  the  lives  of  most  students." 
A  world  view  finds  such  a  situation  intolerable.  While  countless  mil- 
lions of  human  beinp  (because  of  i^rnorance  and/or  the  absence  of 
free  information)  will  never  know  the  real  world  which  involves  all 
of  mankind,  the  American  educated  man  nnist  know,  if  his  Govern- 
ment, tbronjrh  its  present  political  processes,  is  expected  to  react  in 
an  informed  numner.   Tliis  ])ra<rniatic  ar^rnment  (which  admittedly 
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ignores  the  question  of  the  scientific  value  to  know)  defends  the  thesis 
that  an  education  which  focuses  only  on  Western  culture  is  less  than 
half  an  education,  because  it  encompasses  less  than  half  of  nuiukind 
and  only  one  of  many  cultures  in  the  world.  Whatever  may  he  com- 
mon to  mankind,  their  cultures — their  values,  institutions,  aspirations, 
national  identities,  friends,  enemies,  the  very  '^pictures  in  their 
minds" — are  not.  And  it  is  the  contact,  the  accommodation,  and  chish 
of  whole  cultures,  not  merely  states,  which  typities  the  world  of  man. 
A  curriculum  which  ignores  a  world  view  in  order  to  buttress  an  al- 
ready exa^r^e rated  ethnocentricisni  surely  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
scliolar  concerned  either  with  truth  or  social  needs. 

Finally,  a  world  view  enriches  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the 
connnunity  of  the  university.  It  furthers  cross-cultural  contacts  such 
as  student  and  faculty  exchan<res,  comparative  research  and  sttidy,  and 
the  sharui^-  of  art  and  beliefs.  While  it  may  be  true  that  familiarity 
often  breeds  contempt,  i<^norance  breeds  an  even  more  dangerous  reac- 
tion for  tlie  2()th  century — indifference. 

A  world  view  asks  that  a  university  be  merely  what  the  name  im- 
l)lies — universal  in  focus:  as  it  studies  matter  from  the  atom  to  the 
cosmos,  it  must  study  man  from  the  individual  to  humanity.  We  as 
professors  would  be  the  first  to  defend  the  principle  of  objectivity,  no 
matter  how  defined,  as  essential  to  tlie  search  for  truth.  Yet  as  we  add 
up  the  number  of  our  courses  and  the  number  of  our  i)rofessors,  and 
discover  how  little  we  concern  ^)urselves  with  the  whole  world  of  man, 
can  we  savour  search  for  truth  is  objective? 

I  have  spoken  frecpiently  of  tlie  university's  obli^rations  to  meet 
societal  needs,  but  have  '.ried  not  to  minimize  its  obli<r;itions  also  to 
the  search  for  truth.  Who  more  than  the  university  professor  should 
have  the  objectivity,  the  skill,  and  the  knowledge  to  look  to  the  future 
and  point  out  t!u*  trends  of  our  time?  Even  if  one  ipiores  humani- 
tarian jFactors  and  social  needs,  how  can  the  modern  social  scientist  or 
humanist  i^rnore  the  rapid  population  jrrowth  of  our  tin\e  and  its 
myriad  relationships  with  economic  development,  national  state 
boundaries,  human  dissatisfactions,  and  so-called  underpopulated 
areas?  llow  can  we  ipiore  the  obvious  fact  that  three  score  new  states, 
rooted  in  non-Western  traditions,  are  determined  to  wield  an  ever- 
increasin<r  voice  in  the  world?  Does  it  take  special  insi.'rhtsto  reco^^nize 
that  in  one  ;reneration  a  Inmdred  restless  states,  dissatisfied,  dy- 
muui<*,  and  demanding,  will  have  permanently  chan<red  the  social 
world?  Ignore  the  non-Western  World  and  you  lose  tlie  explanation 
for  one  of  the  chief  incentives  for  European  unification  as  well  as  the 
explanation  for  the  wholly  new  T^nited  Nations  which  has  emerged 
in  the  last  *^  years.  Can  one  fail  to  see  that  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  become  producers  of  manufactured  i)roducts,  new  trade  com- 
j)lexes  amon^  themselves  and  with  the  old  states  will  emer<2;e?  As 
atomic  knowdiow  spreads  to  China,  E^rypt,  Israel,  then  Pakistan,  In- 
dia, Xi<j;eria,  Ghana,  and  beyond,  can  one  fail  to  see  the  new 
siprnificance  ? 

Tliese  and  similar  trends  promj)ted  one  eminent  scholar,  F.  S.  C. 
North ro]),  in  a  provocative  monoo^rai)h  entitled  The  Taminr/  of  the 
X/ff/on,\\^^  to  scan  tlu>  future  and  see  a  ray  of  hope  in  science  as  a 
unifyintr  factor  in  man's  strugjrle  to  survive.  His  tool  for  such  a  task 
was  a  world  view,  and  Western  culture  was  meaningful  for  his  pur- 
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poses  only  when  placed  in  tlie  context  of  world  cultures.  The  point  is 
HOC  whether  he  was  ri^ht,  hut  that  he  was  pursuin^^  a  proper  object- 
tive  of  schohirship.  The  social  scientist's  concern  for  truth,  his  con- 
cern for  testing  generalizations  against  all  Iniinan  behavior,  his  con- 
cern for  predictnijr  action  based  on  present  knowledge,  all  demand 
a  world  perspective.  And  the  educated  nnui,  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  univei^ity,  needs  that  same  perspective  to  deal  with  his  world. 
So  once  iigain  our  concern  for  scholarship  and  onr  search  for  truth 
become  intertwined  with  tiie  needs  of  our  students  and,  in  the  broader 
context,  the  needs  of  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  agree  with  the  editorial  of 
the  Neir  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  9, 1959 : 

lu  the  age  of  emerging  Asian  and  African  nations,  familiarity  with  Western 
culture  is  no  longer  enough  for  the  educated  man.  The  ethnic  provincialism  of 
the  West  that  .sufficed  in  the  white  man's  world  has  been  overrun  by  history. 
But  our  colleges  and  universitie.s  have  not  all  responded  to  the  rapidly  changing 
times  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

P'quiilly  compelling  was  the  observation  of  Louis  T.  Benezet,  then 
president  of  (^olorado  College,  on  October  0, 1960 : 

There  is  going  to  be  one  kind  of  education  in  the  future  that  will  suffice.  That 
is  an  education  which  prepares  people  to  live  in  a  world  coaun unity.  We  might 
as  well  begin  making  the  marriage  now.'^ 

It  seems  to  nie  that  every  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  is  now  challenged  to  examine  anew  its  purpose  for 
existence.  Particularly,  we  must  look  again  at  our  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses,  the  prinniry  area  of  general  education.  Is  gen- 
eral education  in  the  .social  sciences  adequate  wlien  it  treats  non- 
Western  studies  as  a  mere  addendum  to  traditional  Western  studies? 
More  important,  is  it  now  necessary  to  give  as  much  attention,  and  in 
as  great  detail,  lo  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  as  we  give  to 
Western  man  in  our  general  education  ?  Stated  differently,  doee  the 
edu^-ated  man  (as  teacher,  lawyer,  businessman,  politician,  scientist, 
or  any  other  professional)  need  to  have  an  understanding  of  mankind 
before  he  can  be  said  to  have  even  a  rudimentary  grounding  in  social 
sciences  and  humanities? 

These  questions  pose  fantastic  challenges  to  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Honest  answers  would  often  require  a  revamping  of  the 
whole  4-year  curriculum.  Dozens  of  coui'ses  would  have  to  be  rejusti- 
fied.  New  courses  and  faculty  to  teach  them  would  have  to  be  added. 
Vested  interests  of  the  traditional  emphasis  would  have  to  be  accom- 
modated. Governing  boards  and  legislatures  would  have  to  l)e  re- 
educated. But  these  are  the  results  of  any  profound  challenge  to 
tradition. 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  that  the  only  argument  which  would 
deny  the  current  challenge  to  higher  education  would  have  to  be  made 
as  follows:  The  world  Inis  not  changed  in  the  last  few  years;  the 
United  States  \^  not  more  deeply  involved  than  l)efore;  non-Western 
peoples  are  less  significant  to  either  scholarship  or  survival  than  they 
nave  been;  international  affairs  do  not  loom  aiiy  larger  in  our  life  than 
in  the  past.;  our  university  graduates  are  not  any  more  involved  in 
the  world  beyond  Europe  than  they  ever  were:  the  rise  of  new  states 
and  the  awakening  of  old  cultures  do  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
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kind  of  education  we  are  called  on  io  j)rovide;  and  the  traditional 
education  with  a  Western  focus  is  <(ll  that  the  educated  man  needs. 
Such,  an  argument  cannot  stand  in  the  fact  of  empirical  evidence. 
If  the  reverse  is  true,  if  a  self-study  is  called  for,  if  we  must  begin 
to  ask  difficult  questions,  then  I  suggest  that  we  keep  this  thought 
hefore  us:  InshaiMonal  mediocrity  rcsulls  froiu  a  university's  doing 
less  than  its  capacity  permits  to  create  the  educated  man,  for  it  means 
that  new  challenges  are  met  ot\h/  with  traditional  answers  or  else  by 
denials  that  the  new  challenges  reailv  exist.  {The  lulucatJonal 
R(?cor(h  July  100:5.) 


The  University  in  Our  Civilization 
by  John  W.  Gardner 

In  an  address  given  m  J 959  to  the  annual  ineeting  of  the  A  inerican 
Council  on  Ediimtion,  Mi\  Gardner  urged  universities  to  debate 
their  role  in  society.  Then  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New 
York\  Mr.  Gardner  in  196')  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Education^ 
'^nd  Welfare. 

The  role  of  the  universities  is  undergoing  a  remarkable  change. 
They  are  bein^x  thrust  into  a  position  of  gi'eat  responsibility  in  our 
society — a  position  more  central,  more  prominent,  moi-e  crucial  to  the 
life  of  the  society  than  academic  people  ever  dreamed  possible. 

I  limit  the  {generalization  to  "universities^'  solely  for  convenience  in 
exposition.  Some  of  my  comments  will  apply  equally  well  to  all 
institutions  of  higher  education.  But  a  good  deal  of  what  I  say  will 
have  its  clearest  relevance  for  the  universities. 

Lyman  Bryson  says  that  universities  may  be  the  only  instrumental- 
ities in  our  society  which  are  adequately  fitted  to  deal  with  what  he 
calls  the  ''strategy  of  culture."  He  means  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
equij^ped  to  think  fruitfully  about  our  past  and  our  future  as  a  civili- 
zation^ the  only  ones  capable  of  saying  which  of  our  social  institutions 
are  in  decay  and  which  are  strugglmg  to  be  born.  There  is  much 
evidence  to  support  his  contention.  With  increasing  frequenc};,  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  turning  to  the  univei*sities  for  guidance  and  f^iving 
them  unprecedented  opportunities  to  play  a  formative  role  m  our 
national  life. 

I  suspect  that  the  rise  of  the  universities  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  our  society  has  occurred  more  rapidly  than  university  people 
themselves  have  been  able  to  assimilate.  Nothing  is  more  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  academic  people  than  the  conviction  that  they  are 
swimming  in  the  quiet  waters  of  life — observing,  but  not  a  part  of,  the 
great  turbulent  mainstream  of  society.  They  recognize,  of  course, 
that  more  and  more  fishermen  from  the  big  world  are  dangling  bait 
before  the  fattest  of  the  faculty  trout;  but  it  is  hard  for  university 
people  to  recognize  that  their  own  institutions  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  today. 

The  changing  role  of  the  university  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  scope 
and  importance  of  its  traffic  with  the  rest  of  society ;  and  that  is  what 
I  propose  to  discuss.  I  recognize  that  the  university  must  give  over- 
riding priority  to  its  intramural-tasks  of  teaching  and  research;  and 
outside  activities,  if  improperly  pursued,  may  be  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  help  in  this  respect.  Nothing  that  I  say  here  is  intended  to  con- 
tradict that  truth.  But  the  outside  activities  of  the  university  have 
experienced  such  extraordinary  growth  that  they  merit  serious  atten- 
tion in  their  own  right. 
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The  best  evidence  of  how  fur  the  \Miiversities  have  come  in  their 
involvement  in  tlie  world  of  affairs  is  the  extent  to  which  everyone 
takes  that  iiivolvenuMit  for  granted.  No  one  raises  an  eyebrow  anv- 
more  at  the  news  that  the  Federal  Government  is  putting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  into  nnirersity-dii^cted  research.  No 
one  is  amazed  to  leiun  tliat  the  location  ji  a  major  industrial  research 
facility  was  determined  by  its  proxim;ty  to  major  universities.  It 
does  not  startle  anyone  to  learn  that  tlie  fiscal  procedures  of  one  of 
our  States  have  been  completely  i^designed  by  a  team  of  university 
specialists.  It  occasions  no  public  comment  when  the  prime  minister 
of  a  crisis-ridden  Asian  nation  turns  to  a  U.S.  university  for  help  in 
<rovernnient  reor^^anization. 

Though  the  present  aduiinistratiou  has  not  shown  the  same  open 
fondness  for  a  '*hrain  trust"  as  did  earlier  administrations,  the  parade 
of  professors  to  and  through  Washington  continues.  Indeed  the  role 
of  the  professors  may  be  more  potent  than  ever  simply  because  it  is 
now  so  familiar  that  it  is  neither  discussed  nor  criticized.  There  are 
probably  more  former  academic  people  in  Congress  now  than  there 
were  in'tlu^  days  of  the  New  Deal  T  made  this  point  to  a  professor 
the  other  day,  and  his  only  connnent  was,  "Heaven  help  the  executive 
branch!'' 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  trend  toward  university  involve- 
ment with  tlie  rest  of  society  v^ill  reverse  itself.  Of  course,  some 
academic  people  believe  that  the  practical  demands  which  society 
j>laces  on  the  iniiversity  are  not  a  blessing  but  a  snare.  Tliey  would 
ratlier  be  let  alojie,  and  their  sentijneiit  is  well  summed  ^ip  in  a  Latin 
American  saying  "No  quiero  el  queso  sino  salir  de  la  ratonera,"  wliich 
means  "I  don't  want  the  cheese,  I  just  want  to  get  out  of  the  trap/' 

But  the  critics  who  object  to  the  ir.iiversity  being  entangled  in  the 
practical  atlaiis  of  the  world  cannot  hope  to  reverse  a  position  that 
Americans  have  taken  for  almost  two^enturies.  As  early  as  the  18th 
century  sin^li  men  as  Thomas  Jefterson  and  Benjamin  Eush  were 
asserting  that  education  must  serve  the  community  in  a  host  of  prac- 
tical ways.  In  the  10th  century  it  was  not  only  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  state  universities  that  championed  university  involvement 
in  practical  atlnirs.  Snch  men  as  Charles  Eliot  and  Daniel  C.  Gihnan 
shared  the  conviction,  Alfred  North  \Vliitehead  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing American  view  when  he  said,  ''Celibacy  does  not  suit  a  uni- 
versity,   ft  nnisf  mate  itself  with  action." 

The  interesting  question  is  not  whether  the  university  will  be  active 
in  the  world  of  alfairs — it  will  I — but  wh.ethcr  in  meeting  the  dennnids 
upon  it,  it  will  exhibit  qualities  of  statesmanship  or  fun  'tion  as  a  sort 
of  badly  organized  supermarket. 

A  t rem on( Ions  array  of  activities  has  been  allowcci  to  develop  with- 
out any  ade(|uate  guiding  j)hil()S{>plvy.  When  a  (Toverument  agency 
witli  money  to  spend  ai)j)roachf  s  ;)  university  it  can  usually  purchase 
almost  any  service  it  wants.  \\u  many  institutions  still  follow  the 
(mU\  practice  of  listing  funds  so  received  as  gifts.  They  not  only  do 
not  look  a  gift  lioi-se  in  the  mouth,  they  (lon't  even  pause  to  note 
whet]\er  it  is  a  horse  or  a  boa  constrictor. 

Tlie  direct  involvement  of  tlie  universities  in  the  practical  aft'airs 
of  the  conun unity  may  be  thought  of  as  occurring  at  three  levels. 
First,  there  is  the  independent  activity  of  individual  faculty  members 
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who  devote  their  spare  time  to  consulting  work  or  to  part-time  non- 
academic  employment.  If  this  does  not  interfere  with  teaching  and 
requires  no  administrative  overhead,  it  is  not  usually  a  matter  in 
which  the  university  wishes  to  exercise  administrative  influence. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  university  is  a  reservoir  of  high-talent  man- 
power to  be  drawn  on  by  the  rest  of  society. 

The  hazards  are  obvious — chiefly  the  danger  of  interference  with 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  university.  But  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  if  firet-class  minds  from  the  univei-sities  applv  themselves  to 
the  critical  problems  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  T^hey  might  con- 
ceivably move  those  problems  toward  solution.  And  the  academic 
world  is  certain  to  be  enriched,  as  Emerson  asserted  in  the  American 
Scholar^  by  the  intermingling  of  reflection  and  action. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  be  weighed.  In  a  world  in  which 
talent  is  increasingly  constrained  by  the  fetters  of  organizational  life, 
the  university  man  may  emerge  as  a  uniquely  and  valuably  free  spirit, 
independent  in  action  and  judgment,  flexibly  available  for  a  wide 
range  of  assignments.  Blessed  with  these  advantages,  he  may  come 
to  play  a  central  innovati^e  role  in  an  increasingly  inflexible  society. 

Indeed,  I  suspect  that  those  academic  people  whose  relationship  to 
the  world  is  one  of  withdrawal  and  return  are  going  to  produ  the 
moving  ideas  of  our  time. 

Philosopher-kings  there  never  have  Wen  and  never  will  be,  except 
in  the  platonic  imagination.  And  yet  every  man  who  thinks  seriously 
and  conse.»utively  about  the  problems  of  society  finds  himself  groping 
toward  some  such  reconciling  of  action  and  I'eflection.  My  view  is 
that  though  this  will  never  happen,  we  can  come  as  close  to  it  as 
reality  allows  by  maintaining  good  communication  and  open  high- 
ways between  the  citadels  of  power  and  the  citadels  of  reflection. 

So  much  for  the  first  level  of  the  university's  direct  involvement  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  the  society. 

We  move  to  a  second  level  when  we  turn  to  those  activities  in  which 
the  university'  must  take  an  administrative  interest — because  they  in- 
volve tlie  univei'sity  in  some  explicit  resi)onsibility,  or  require  partial 
university  support,  or  threaten  to  consume  a  lot  of  faculty  time  and 
ener^.  In  this  category,  for  example,  would  fall  research  grants  in- 
volving substantial  amounts  of  university  personnel,  space  or  funds. 
As  tlie  university's  involvement  moves  from  trivial  to  substantial,  the 
administration  has  no  choice  but  to  ask  with  increasing  rigor  the 
following  kinds  of  questions. 

1.  Is  the  proposed  activity  compatible  witli  the  aims  of  the  uni- 
versity ? 

2.  Where  does  it  stand    .  a  list  of  university  priorities? 

3.  Does  it  impair  (or  .itiengthen)  the  univers:*^y's  capacity  to  carry 
out  its  central  mission  ? 

4.  Is  it  something  that  a  university  is  uniquely  fitted  to  do,  some- 
thing that  only  a  university  can  do  ? 

5.  Will  it  result  in  growth  or  strengthening  for  the  university  itself? 
We  would  be  better  off  today  if  university  administrations  had 

asked  these  questions  about  a  number  of  activities  now  in  progress. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  third  level  of  university  involvement  in  affairs 
outside  the  university.  At  the  first  level,  the  university  makes  no 
commitments — it  simply  allows  faculty  memlers  to  function  as  in- 
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(Jividuals.  At  the  second  level  the  university  does  make  conuiutinents 
but  the  conunitnient  is  no  more  than  to  provide  certfiin  kinds  of  sup- 
port and  to  handle  each  separate  project  with  technical  competence. 
Tlie  character  of  the  third  level  will  he  <^rasped  when  we  recognize 
that  in  some  Melds  the  nnivei^sity  has  a  co;itinniii<^  institutional  respon- 
sibility which  recjuires  that  it  bring  to  these  fields  not  only  technical 
competence  on  ad  hoc  assignments  but  continuity  of  interest  and 
concern. 

Copiiider,  ft)r  example,  the  role  of  the  universities  in  precollege  edu- 
cation. The  uninformed  observer  might  suppose  that  tliis  was  too 
close  to  home  to  be  regarded  as  an  outside  activity,  but  vou  and  I  know- 
that  up  until  2  years  ago  the  university  as  a  comnnnaty  knew  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV  than  it  did  about  the 
American  high  school.  But  events  of  recent  yeai»s  have  taught  us 
that  the  welfare  of  higher  education  is  inseparably  linked  to  the 
quality  and  vigor  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

Today  significant  Work  is  being  done  in  the  universities  on  the 
development  of  courses  and  textbooks  at  the  precollege  level,  Many 
miivei*sities  are  numing  sinnmer  institutes  for  gifted  high  school 
students.  Many  have  greatly  strengthened  the  kinds  of  refresher  and 
advanced  courses  they  offer  for  teachers.  Some  universities  have 
developed  significant  relationships  with  local  school  systems. 

But  this  activity  is  still  spotty.  It  is  still  not  widely  enough 
undei*stood  that  the  univei^sity  community  as  a  whole  has  an  authen- 
tic continuing  responsibility  in  precollege  education.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  they  assume  imperialistic  control  over  the  precollege 
level.  They  could  not  do  so  if  they  wished  to.  But  it  is  certain  tliat 
one  of  the  most  powerful  guarantees  of  the  continued  intellectual 
vitality  and  standards  of  precollege  education  would  be  a  serious 
continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  university  community. 

I  would  suggest  that  another  area  in  which  the  universities  have 
a  continuing  responsibility  is  the  professions.  I  do  not  need  to  review 
for  this  knowledgeable  audience  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  professional  school  and  the  profession  itself.  (I  distinguish 
between  "intiniate"  and  "cordial.''  The  relationship  is  always  In- 
timate, sometimes  cordial.)  The  school  guards  the  door  of  the 
professio7i.  What  kinds  of  individuals  t!*ain  for  the  profession, 
what  kind'^  of  preparation  they  receive,  whether  they  cherish  high 
standards  of  performance — all  of  these  and  more  are  determined 
largely  by  tlie  professional  school.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  field 
after  field  the  practicing  professionals  have  sought  to  control  the 
schools.  Their  interests  is  legitimate,  but  of  course  the  schools  must 
not  be  controlled  from  outside.  They  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  imivei*sity,  lending  and  gaining  strength  for  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity community,  collaborating  in  the  same  great  intellectual  enter- 
prise, committed  to  the  same  values. 

But  their  capacity  to  maintain  their  own  integrity  depends  upon 
making  their  values  and  goals  recognized  among  the  leadership  of 
the  profession.  Therefore  they  must  move  out  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  profession  itself.  I  am  convinced  that  to  an  increasing  degree 
the  professional  .«?chool  must  play  a  statesmanlike  role  in  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  international  affairs.  To  say  that  the  univer- 
"^''"'3  have  ventured  off  campus  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  inter- 
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national  alfairs  is  a  pross  understatement.  They  have  traveled  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  as  in  so  many  of  their  extranmral  deal- 
ings—tlieir  i*esponse  has  Ix^en  rliaiiicfcrized  by  energy  rather  than 
direction,  and  not  always  informed  by  a  dear  conception  of  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  nniversity  in  the  international  Held. 

The  hazards  of  this  kind  of  response  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
early  history  of  the  university  overseas  contracts.  Wlion  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  l)egan  to  write  contracts  with 
the  universities  for  overseas  service,  it  conceived  the  relationship  as 
basically  a  purchase  of  services,  and  unfortunately  many  universities 
acquiesced.  A  good  many  of  tlie  univei-sities  did  not  ask  whether 
the  activities  in  question  were  ones  to  which  tliey  could  make  a  unique 
contribution,  whether  they  were  a  wise  expenditure  of  effort  in  terms 
of  the  total  mission  of  tliC  university,  wh»^^her  they  would  leave  any 
increment  of  growth  for  the  institution  itseli. 

One  may  criticize  the  K^A  for  using  the  universities  in  this  fashion. 
Hut  as  long  as  the  univei-sities  have  no  conception  of  themselves  other 
than  the  supermarket  conception,  they  will  have  to  resign  themselves 
to  tlie  fact  tliat  people  will  walk  in  off  the  street,  buy  a  box  of  Wheaties, 
and  walk  out. 

Even  today  the  univei-sities  are  engaged  in  activities  overseas  which 
ill  accord  with  the  highest  conception  of  the  university's  role.  The 
universities  have  a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of  international  ac- 
tivities. This  tradition  draws  its  strength  from  the  universal  char- 
acter of  the  values  which  animate  teachers  and  scholars.  The  inter- 
natioiuil  fellowship  of  learning  is  as  old  as  civilization.  The  inter- 
national tradition  of  the  universities  may  manifest  it.self  in  new 
ways — as  in  a  concern  for  economic  development — but  it  must  not  be 
distorted  in  the  service  of  values  wliich  are  not  its  own.  It  is  not 
appropriate,  for  example,  for  a  university  to  engage  in  propaganda. 
It  IS  not  proper  for  a  university  to  engage  in  political  maneuvering. 

Functioning  within  their  own  tradition,  the  universities  enjoy  an 
enviable  dignity  and  prestige,  and  a  reputation  for  disinterested  and 
Iiigh-minded  action.  The  demands  of  the  moment  should  never  entice 
them  into  activities  whicli  conmromise  that  reputation.  During  World 
War  II,  England's  Admiral  Cunningham  had  to  decide  whether  to  go 
on  with  the  evacuation  of  the  British  Army  from  Crete  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  ships.  He  said,  "It  takes  the  navy  3  years  to  build  a 
ship.  It  will  take  800  years  to  build  a  new  tradition.  The  evacuation 
will  continue." 

I  have  given  thi-ee  exauiples  of  extramural  activities  in  which  the 
university  luis  a  continuing  responsibility.  Otlier  examples  will  occur 
to  you.  Now  let  me  turn  back  to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the 
university's  role  in  our  society.  Any  colierent  conception  of  tlie  uni- 
versity's role  must  begin  with  aii  ur.derstanding  of  the  university's 
central  missions — teaching  and  intellectual  inquiry.  These  are  the 
secret  of  the  university's  strength,  and  the  springs  of  its  vitality.  To 
the  extent  that  it  allows  itself  to  be  diverted  from  these  functions,  it 
is  contributing  to  its  own  eventual  decay  as  a  significant  institution. 

The  extramural  activities  of  ihe  university  need  not  impair  the 
university's  capacity  to  carry  out  its  central  mission.  They  may  even 
increase  it.  But  tliis  outcome  will  be  assured  only  if  the  university 
plans  it  that  way. 
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Xo  outsider  ciui  presume  to  sjiy  liow  fur  Hie  universities  should 
in  nieetinjj  the  denninds  on  tlieir  tin\e.  Only  university  people  eun 
weigh  the  competing  pressures  iliey  face.  And  only  university  people 
can  upi)ruise  the  very  real  limits  of  uioiiey  wwd  personnel  they  struggle 
with.  A  Nigerian  pVovei'b  says,  "The  (iwner  of  t lie  house  icnows  ^v-iere 
(he  roof  leaks." 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  the  years  ahead  the  Nation  is  going  to  dennmd 
j'.iany  kinds  of  help  from  the  imiversities,  many  kinds  of  leadership. 
And  we  know  that  liie  uiu versil ies  are  going  to  !*esi)ond  in  some  fash- 
ion. They  may  respond  hapiiazardly,srattering  their  energies,  accept- 
ing trivial  assignmenf^,  j^laying  technician  when  they  should  i)e  play- 
ing statesman.  Or  they  nuiy  res])(>nd  wisely,  setting  theii  own  prior- 
ities, recognizing  the  primat^y  ol'  their  intramural  ( onnnitments,  and 
giving  adecjuate  lecognit ion  to  those  fields  iji  whicli  tlvey  nnist  exer- 
cise real  leadershij). 

I  should  Idee  to  see  the  universities  dehate  their  role  in  society  as 
hiUy  tind  \  igoiously  as  (hey  have  (k^bated  the  other  great  i.ssue.s  of 
academi<-  life.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  dehate,  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  everything  the  university  undertakes  in  the  world  of 
atl'airs — wiietiier  it  is  tiie  coiisulting  work  of  a  shigle  professor  or  a 
major  university  project — would  bear  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  uni- 
versity's style~-in  the  kinds  of  objectives  sought,  and  in  the  manner 
of  approaciiing  these  objectives.  Everything  that  the  imiversi(y  does 
in  the  world  outside  .slundd  be  marked  by  its  commit i^M^nt  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  performance,  its  habit  of  taking  the  lung  perspective, 
its  preoocupat  ion  vith  root  problems,  its  intellectual  approach  to  prac- 
tical nnitters,  its  disciplined  habit  of  miiid,  its  connnitment  to  the  high- 
est values  of  our  culture  and  its  relative  disengagement  from  the  self- 
interested  considerations  wb.ich  move  protagonists  in  tl:e  day-to-day 
strife  of  the  world. 

In  otlier  words,  in  everything  that  the  universities  undertake  they 
should  be  tnie  to  themselves.  Only  in  that  way  can  they  exercise  their 
great  intellectual  and  moral  influence  to  accomplish  objectives  within 
their  own  tradition.  (Address,  42d  Annual  Meeting,  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  Washington,  D.O.,  October  8,  1950.) 


The  University  in  World  Affairs: 
An  introduction 

by  WiiHam  W.  Marvel* 

Mr.  Ma^^vel^  president  of  Education  and  World  Affairs^  corUribtited 
tJie  introductory  chapter  to  '^The  University  Looks  Ahi'oad: 
Approaches  to  World  Affairs  at  Six  American  Universities^'^  a  hook- 
length  report  published  by  tjiat  organization  in  1966, 

No  one  lias  y<»t  fully  tabulated  the  many  roles  univei'sities  play  in 
20th  century  society — and  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  ever  will.  There 
are  too  many;  flit  ix>ster  grows  too  rapidly;  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
variations  from  o\\^.  country  to  another  greatly  complicate  the  tjvsk. 
But  even  a  full  catalog  would  reveal  little  we  do  not  already  know; 
it  would  simply  support  our  i*ecognition  of  the  university  as  one  of  the 
most  adaptable  and  (evolutionary  institutions  of  man's  invention. 
There  is  pure  fascination  in  the  thought  that  a  modem  complexity 
such  as  Berkeley  can  trace  its  lineage  back  almost  a  thousand  years  to 
the  medieval  establishments  at  Bologna  and  Salamanca.  And  there  is 
even  greater  fascination  in  contemplating  the  growth  which  this  ex- 
tended family  system  will  e;\perience,  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  in 
the  remaining  years  of  this  century. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  university  is  the  object  of  such 
worldwide  attention,  (uiriousity,  and  affection.  It  has  l)ecome  a  fii'st 
necessity  of  every  newly  independent  country,  frequently  ranking 
ahead  of  a  national  airline  as  a  prestige  symbol.  In  many  parts  of 
Latin  America,  the  perception  of  the  university  is  changing:  the  old 
complacency  with  an  assemblage  of  faculties  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  law — the  ancient  mechanisms  whereby  society*s  elites  perpetuated 
themselves — is  giving  way  to  the  search  for  modernity,  quality,  and  in- 
clusiveness.  Rebounding  from  the  scourges  of  nazism,  fascism  and 
war,  the  univtrties  of  Western  Europe  have  shown  remarkable 
recuperative  power.  No  longer  content  with  the  ivory  tower,  high 
abstration,  and  all  that  the  classical  tradition  implied,  they  are  inci-eas- 
in^Iy  concerned  w*ith  empiricism,  the  social  sciences,  and  a  linking  up 
with  contemporary  problems. 

Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  universities  have  been 
major  (change  agents  in  the  maturation  of  that  country  as  a  great 
power,  or  in  the  "mellowing-'  of  its  role  in  world  politics?  Indeed, 
the  first  moves  in  the  post-Stalin  era  to  open  up  more  normal  inter- 
course with  the  West  were  in  the  field  of  educational  and  scientific 
exchanges,  and  therefore  focused  on  the  universities.  The  United 
Kingdom  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  going  through  an  experience 
that  in  its  case  is  unique:  an  intensive  reexamination  of  the  relevance 
and  adequacy  of  its  higher  educational  system.  That  country  is  now 
adding  new  univei^sities  and  modifying  its  traditional  approach  in 
ways  that  would  liave  been  unimaginable  a  decade  ago.  The  list  could 
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be  expanded:  in  Ja])an,  Australia,  Egypt,  India,  and  certainly  not 
least  Coninninist  China  (about  which  we  in  the  United  States  know 
so  little)  universities  have  come  to  bulk  large  in  tlie  calculations  of 
national  leadership. 

Thus,  the  concerted  attoutiou  we  in  the  United  States  have  given  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  is  not  a  peculiarly 
American  plienonienon.  The  growth  and  change  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional system,  tlic  extent  to  which  our  universities  have  become  the 
object  of  inquiry,  review,  and  commentary,  and  the  democratization 
of  access  to  higher  education — in  all  these  things  the  differences  that 
mark  American  developments  are  those  of  degree.  We  are  part  of  a 
great  worldwide  effort  of  re,shap»n<x  tlic  university  and  strengthening 
its  bonds  with  society — u  movement  largely  stinnilated  by  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

One  tendency  to  be  seen  in  this  sinndtaneous,  universal  concern  with 
education  and  es])ecially  with  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  the 
evolution  of  universities  toward  more  common  patterns.  They  are 
becomin*;  increasingly  similar,  one  to  anotlier,  around  the  world.  The 
j>oint  should  not  he  exaggerated :  there  is  little  danger  tliat  universities 
aro  moving  so  fast  in  this  direction  that  soon  we  shall  have  cju'bon- 
copy  institutions  around  the  eartii.  Xational,  historical,  and  cultural 
traclitious,  fortunately,  will  never  cease  to  exert  their  slun)ing  influence, 
to  impart  a  certain  peisonality  and  idiosyncrasy  to  the  mstitutions  of 
a  particidar  country  or  regior..  We  can  l)e  thankful  for  the  strength 
of  those  traditions,  for  who  would  welcome  a  world  of  homogenized 
universities,  lat'king  the  color  and  flavor  that  diversity  and  ^'ariation 
assure  ? 

But  the  trend  is  pi-esent.  In  many  Latin  American  countries,  for 
example,  major  etl'orts  ure  bein<;  made  to  staft'  higher  education  with 
full-tmie  teaching  scholars,  tendinor  to  bring  those  universities  into 
line  with  the  prevailing  j)attern  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  Tlie  increasingly  prominent  role  of  oin*  own  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  linancMUg  higher  education  makes  our  .system  )nore  ))eaVly 
comparable  to  the  relationship  of  government  to  higher  education 
found  in  other  [)arts  of  tlie  world. 

Then  fhere  is  the  closing  of  the  gap  between,  science  and  nonscience 
within  higher  education.  This  is  far  from  being  a  massive  trend,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  can  .scarcely  be  a  university  leader  who  is  not 
concerned  about  making  scientists  more  lunnanistic,  and  assuring  that 
hmnanists,  s()cial  scienti.^ts,  and  others  are  conversant  with  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  science.  So  tlu  scientific  and  technological 
institutions  will  become  more  like  general  universities,  wliile  atten- 
tion to  si  ienee  and  engineering  will  be  an  int^reasingly  strong  require- 
ment for  any  general  university  that  aspires  to  first  rank. 

Even  in  the  .service  role  of  the  university,  which  is  so  di.stinctive  a 
])art  of  the  American  pattern,  we  observe  a  gradual  involvement  of 
European  institutions  of  higher  learning.  There  is  no  headlong  rush, 
but  there  is  a  trend  toward  adding  .service  to  the  traditionjvd  European 
university  purposes  of  research  and  teaching. 

It  is  probabl}"  inevitable  that  the  world's  universities  should  be 
jnoving  down  different  but  converging  ?*oads  in  matters  of  purpof^e, 
orientation,  structure,  and  staffing.  They  are,  after  all,  being  acted 
on  by  roughly  the  same  constellation  of  forces:  mounting  costs  of 
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education,  hence  the  need  for  liuge  financial  investment;  spiralinfl: 
demands  for  university  services,  imposed  by  national  societies  in  all 
stages  of  development;  i*ecognition  of  high-talent  manpower  (the 
''product'-  of  universities)  as  a  country's  most  precious  and  critical 
resource;  the  race  to  keep  up  with  the  advancing  frontiers  of  scientific 
knowledge;  and  the  sharp  ui)ward  ti*end  in  the  numbers  of  those 
seekhig  admission  to  universities,  as  the  commitment  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  becomes  a  nearly  universal  phenomenon. 
When  an  African  vice  chancellor,  a  Latin  American  rector,  and  a  IT.S. 
university  president  meet,  it  is  obvious  why  they  so  quickly  find 
themselves  on  the  same  wave  length  ! 

One  meaning  of  this  growing  alikeness  of  universities,  rooted  as 
they  are  in  distinct  cultural  traditions  and  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean  and  desert,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  hitemation/il 
mteTlectuctl  commxmity.  Essentially,  that  community  exists  among 
men  of  learning,  who  seek  :ifter  new  knowledge,  who  are  at  home  in 
the  realm  of  ideas — and  who  feel  the  responsibility  to  transmit  their 
learning,  knowledge,  and  ideas  to  their  own  contemporaries  and  to 
the  generations  that  follow.  It  is  io  l)e  found  among  men  who  are 
drawn  together  by  bonds  of  common  interest  and  pursuit,  wlio  com- 
municate across  national  boundaries  and  language  barriers. 

In  theory,  such  a  community  might  exist  without  universities,  but 
the  possibility  is  remote.  The  university  is  in  fact  the  institutional 
form  of  this  intellectual  community.  It  is  in  the  university  itself, 
and  in  the  things  that  university  people  do,  that  one  senses  and  feels 
the  existence  of  this  community.  Therefore,  the  more  agreement  that 
exists  among  universities  around  the  world  on  fundamental  matters 
of  purpose,  role,  structure,  and  funct  'ing,  the  more  readily  can 
scholars  move  about  in  the  world  of  universities  and  the  mon-  easily 
are  their  ideas  disseminated.  Thus  is  the  international  intellectual 
conmiunity  translated  from  concept  to  reality. 

In  the  widest  sense,  it  is  with  the  membership  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  intellectual  conununity  of  the  world  that  the 
]n*esent  volume  is  concerned.  In  putting  it  this  way,  we  include 
virtually  every  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States, 
for  surely  this  is  not  a  case  where  some  are  members  and  others  are 
not.  Participation  is  a  nnitter  of  degree;  simply  to  be  a  college  or 
university  makes  some  extent  of  membership  almost  unavoidable. 
Kven  tlie  nu)st  modest  institution  will  have  coui'se.s  in  European  his- 
tory, world  lileniture,  and  a  few  foreign  languages.  To  move  from 
there  to  the  nuissive  involvement  in  the  outer  world  found  at  the  univer- 
sities examined  in  the  following  pages  is  to  travel  far.  But  there  is  no 
predetermined  point  on  the  journey  where  the  thi'eshold  is  crossed 
and  tlie  candidate  sudderily  becomes  eligible  for  membership  in  tlie 
world  intellectual  conmunuty.  That  membership,  one  might  say,  is 
inherent  in  the  fact  of  being  an  institution  of  higlier  learning. 

If  this  great  intellw^tnal  community  has  therefore  been  pre^^ent  to 
some  degree  for  as  long  as  we  have  had  universities  in  the  world,  it 
follows  that  nmst  of  the  things  now  being  done  by  U.S.  institutions  in 
the  area  of  international  affairs  an?  not  basically  new  activities. 
There  are  new  forms,  more  soj>histicated  rationales,  more  elaborate 
machinery,  and  an  enormous  increase  in  the  scale  of  activity,  but  the 
fimdamental  processes  are  the  same.    It  all  still  has  to  do  with  learn- 
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ing  and  teaching  and  exchanging  ideas  across  national  boundaries. 
It  IS  essential  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  considering  the  proud  chapter 
ii:  the  liistory  of  higher  ednration  now  being  written  by  American 
universities  as  they  assimie  gmwing  responsibilities  in  world  affairs. 
To  forget  this  thread  of  continuity  witli  tlie  past  is  to  see  present  efforts 
as  a  vast  disruptive  and  diversionary  influence.  To  remember  it  is 
to  recognize  in  wliat  we  are  now  doing  the  very  essence  of  the  university 
tradition.  .      .  . 

In  our  approach  to  the  international  involvement  of  universities, 
we  crossed  an  important  watershed  in  the  United  States  about  1960. 
Beliind  us  were  two  decades  of  growing  activity  by  American  liigher 
education  on  tlie  world  affairs  front.  Early  in  1940's  our  universities 
were  drawn  into  support  of  the  national  war  effort,  mounting  a  vast 
array  of  (raining  programs  to  produce  the  kind  of  quickly  trained 
manpower  demanded  by  the  worst  conflagration  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  But  the  beginnings  of  wliat  a  decade  later  would  become  a 
massive  development  in  American  higher  education  occurred  during 
the  peacetime  yeai-s  of  the  late  1940's.  We  had  learned  a  bitter  lesson 
during  the  war  concerning  our  national  ignorance  of  peoples,  cidtures, 
and  languages  o\itsi(le  the  Western  European  tradition.  Taking  that 
lesson  to  heart,  leaders  in  some  of  the  universities  and  the  foundations 
collaborated  on  the  first  area  study  programs,  which  focused  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Asia. 

Before  1050,  tlierefore,  the  seeds  of  man^  of  the  important  develop- 
ments of  tlie  next  15  years  had  been  sown  in  the  terrain  of  American 
academia.  The  fifties  were  a  period  of  sprouting  and  growth  on  many 
different  sectoi-s  of  the  front.  This  was  the  de^'jule  of  the  Fulbright 
program  and  tl)e  start  of  university  contracts  for  institution-building 
abroad  on  tlie  part  of  the  foreign  aid  ageacj^  (first  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  and  then  the  International  Coofjeration  Admin- 
istration). Area  and  language  centers  expanded  in  number  and 
grew  in  strength  on  the  campuses  of  the  Nation,  Concerted  research 
efforts  in  many  aspects  of  international  affairs  were  iindertaken  i\t 
the  larger  nnivei'sities.  The  comparative  study  of  political  systems 
underwent  refurbishing  and  i-einvigoratioii,  largely  through  the 
impetus  of  the  group  of  dedicated  scholars  who  made  up  the  Com- 
parative Politics  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

This  was  als^)  the  decade  of  the  foreign  student,  as  men  and  women 
came  to  the  colleges  and  univei'sities  of  America  in  ever-growing 
numbei's,  and  as  our  own  young  people  at  both  the  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate ievels  went  abi  oad  to  pursue  their  studies  as  "foreigners" 
in  tlie  iiniveisities  of  other  lands.  During  the  latter  half  of  that 
decade  tlie  Iron  Curtain  was  fiist  breached  by  a  new  program  of  aca- 
demic and  scholarly  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  a  period  of  experimentation  and  innovation  in  many  distinct 
parts  of  the  world  affairs  front  of  higher  education.  Programs  were 
launched  in  several  key  universities  foi'  the  development  of  materials 
and  the  training  of  tearliors  looking  toward  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional and  non-Western  studies  among  undergraduates,  as  a  part  of 
llbeial  arts  education.  Attemi)ts  to  correct  America's  weaknesses  in 
foreign  languages,  especially  in  the  little-studied  or  "exotic"  lan- 
guages, got  well  undei  way  in  the  fifties.  The  Council  on  Higher 
T^vijy^fjQH  i,^       American  Republics  (CHEAR)  was  founded  as  a 
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new  aiTan<reinent  for  re^nilar  exchanges  on  common  problems  of 
higher  education  among  North  American  and  Latin  American  uni- 
versity leaders.  The  ferment  and  new  approaches  of  the  1950's  were 
a  fitting  pvehide  to  the  even  more  significant  changes  that  were  to 
occur  in  tlie  early  1960'.s, 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  entered  a  new  period  of  development 
about  1060  is  revejiled  by  several  new  ti*ends  that  set  in  as  the  decade 
opened.  For  the  first  time  the  trhok  univenity  came  into  focus  as  the 
major  actor  on  the  stage  of  international  education.  Up  until  then, 
although  nearly  everything  that  went  on  in  that  field  was  obviously 
related  to  the  univei-sities  and  colleges,  we  were  not  yet  at  the  point  of 
considering  these  diverse  activities  within  the  context  of  the  universit}^ 
as  a  total,  integral  in.stitution.  One  reason  for  tying  this  new  concep- 
tion to  the  year  1060  is  the  publication  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  the 
last  montli  of  that  year  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  and  World  Affairs,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Morrill  connnittee 
report.  On  tiie  connnittee  were  a.s.send)led  a  di.stinguished  group  of 
men  from  universities,  foundations,  business,  and  government.  Their 
report  was  a  sy.stematic  attempt  to  clarify  the  international  role  of 
American  imiversities  and  to  sugge.st  ways  that  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  Uiight  perform  more  effectively  in  the  realin  of  world 
affairs.  Tlu*  Morrill  connnittee  report  has  other  significances,  but  the 
point  here  is  tliat  it  took  the  unirrrsify  it>f  Jts  foeaJ  point,  relating  to  it 
such  constituent  parts  of  the  fall  picture  as  foreign  students,  language 
.studies,  education  for  tedmica]  assistance,  and  world  affairs  in  liberal 
education. 

The  1060  s  were  to  see  two  kinds  of  developments  closely  related  to 
this  focus  on  the  whole  university.  First,  there  emerged  a  new  con- 
cern as  to  how  universities  should  approach  the  problem  of  integrating 
and  relating  in  a  meaningful  fasliioji  their  far-ranging  international 
interests.  On  one  campus  after  another,^  faculty  and  administration 
began  to  cpiestion  how  the  institution  .should  organize  itself  internally 
in  order  to  carry  its  growing  responsibilities  ou  the  international  front 
and  to  derive  from  tliose  activities  tlie  nnixinnnu  p(>ssi])le  educational 
benefit.  Secondly,  a  strong  trend  developed  toward  new  arrangements 
for  interinstitutioual  cooperation,  tlie  working  out  of  various  patterns 
among  colleges  and  nnivei*sities  that  would  permit  greater  division  of 
labor,  economy  of  effort,  and  maximization  of  results.  Major  moves 
were  made  by  some  of  tlie  large.st  nuiversitieri,  for  example,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wi.sconsin^  and  Michigan  State  in  tne  Midwest  iTniver.sities 
Coasortimn  for  International  Activities;  and  nine  major  Amercan 
institutions  in  a  consortium  to  assist  the  development  of  a  new  tech- 
nological university  in  Kan])ur,  India.  At  the  .same  time,  some  of 
the  .smaller  colleges  were  coming  together  hito  new  associations  so 
as  to  achieve  through  connnon  action  a  level  of  participation  in  vrorld 
affairs  that  would  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  smgle  snndl  institution 
acting  on  its  own.  The  As.sociated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  the  Great 
T^akes  Colleges  A.s.sociation  and  tlie  Regional  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Education  ba.sed  on  the  University  of  Pittsburgh — all  weiX5 
formed  at  least  partly  with  an  eye  to  the  possibilities  of  educational 
enrichment  that  would  stem  from  an  active  role  on  the  international 
front. 

The  other  reason  for  thinking  of  1060  as  a  watershed  was  the  shifts 
that  occurred  in  the,  pattern  of  financial  support  for  college  and  nni- 
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versity  programs  in  world  uttairs.  The  U.S.  Government  came  prom- 
inently into  the  picture  under  title  VI  of  the  Natiomil  Defense 
JJducation  Act,  which,  although  adopted  earlier,  did  not  become  a 
major  influence  in  the  academics  world  until  the  eai*ly  1960's.  So  the 
resi)onsihilities  that  had  been  largely  borne  by  the  i)rivate  foundations 
during  the  forties  and  fifties  were  to  l>e  shai*ed,  on  an  increasing  scale, 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  at  about  tlie  same  tinie,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  tlie  major  private  source  of  support  for  university  activi- 
ties in  the  international  area,  adopted  a  new  approacli.  P^'ord  began 
a  series  of  grants  that  provided  to  selected  institutions  large-scale, 
long-term,  all-univei-sitywide  support  for  their  international  pro- 
grams. Based  on  careful  planning  and  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated approach  by  the  institution  itself,  these  new  grants  further 
emphasized  the  total  university  as  the  framework  for  the  participation 
of  American  higher  ediicatioi\  in  world  affairs. 

Finally,  1960  represents  a  time  of  transition  because  our  basic  inter- 
pretation of  foreign  aid,  and  especially  our  understanding  of  the  role 
of  educational  assistance  within  it,  took  on  a  new  sophistication  with 
the  passage  of  the  International  Development  and  Security  Act  of 
1961.  Contracting  witli  univei'sities  for  tlie  conduct  of  programs 
abroad  l)egan,  of  course,  during  the  1950's.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  decade  that  the  role  of  education  and  manpower 
plaiuiing  in  national  development  came  to  he  generally  appreciated 
within  tlie  foreign  aid  agency,  then  renamed  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
jiational  Developmeiit  (AID).  Although  this  new  understanding  was 
not  translated  into  action  as  rapidly  as  many  observers  wished,  it 
gradually  brought  significant  changes — in  the  formulation  of  pro- 
grams, in  the  evaluation  of  accomplishments,  in  the  relationship  of  re- 
search to  other  aspects  of  foreign  assistance,  and  in  the  felt  need  with- 
in AID  for  a  closer  partnership  witli  the  university  community. 

We  are  now  5  years  past  the  watei^shed  of  1960.  The  major,  almost 
glacial  resistances  to  constructive  university  involvments  in  world 
affairs  have  receded.  These  last  5  years  have  been  a  time  of  inquiry 
and  searching  for  new  answers,  of  continuing  efforts  to  make  our  na- 
tional performance  more  effective.  One  needs  no  crystal  ball  to  fore- 
see that  further  progress  and  further  refinements  in  our  approach  lie 
ahead  in  the  second  half  of  this  decade.  {The  UniverHlfy  Looks 
Ahi'ond:  Aj}proa<*hefi  to  World  Affairs  at  Si<3s  Avierican  Tin! vers! ties,) 


The  College  and  University 
in  International  Affairs 


by  the  Trustees  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

A  mmmary  of  <i  dUcmsioii^  reported  vn  the  Foundation's  Anrvual 
Report  far  1959-1960: 

Not  even  within  the  academic  world  is  there  full  agreement  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  university's  responsibilities  in  international  matters. 
This  lack  of  clarity  is  still  more  noticeable  outside  the  academic  world. 

For  example,  when  a  Washington  official  discusses  education  on 
international  affairs  with  a  professor,  he  is  almost  certain,  sooner  or 
hvter,  to  sjiy :  "All  these  high-flown  prognims  are  fine,  but  what  are 
you  doing  to  educate  the  great  American  public  ?" 

The  answer  is  "Very  little,  directly,"  and  properly  so.  Although 
colleges  and  universities  reach  substantial  numbers  of  adults  through 
their  extension  prognuns,  they  are  not  well  equipped  to  conduct  really 
broad  programs  of  public  education. 

But  they  have  an  immensely  important  Indirect  role  in  educating 
the  public.  It  is  the  task  of  the  university  to  teach  the  people  who 
loUl  edumte  the  picblic.  The  public  is  "taught"  by  editors,  radio  and 
TV  commentators,  magazine  v/riters,  writers  of  popular  books,  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  lecturers,  clergymen,  public  officials,  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Almost  all  of  these  are  college  educated.  If  the  col- 
lege has  done  its  work  well,  they  will  do  a  good  job  of  educating  the 
public. 

The  colleges  and  univei*sities  hive  a  second  job  to  do:  they  must 
produce  the  research  and  the  resource  material  on  which  all  education 
on  international  matters — academic  or  popular — must  be  based.  The 
individual  engaged  in  popular  education,  whether  he  is  a  magazine 
writer  or  a  lecturer,  prooalbly  has  read  the  raajor  university-produced 
books  on  the  subject. 

In  short,  the  role  of  the  university  is  very  important — but  it  is  one 
step  removed  from  the  broad  public  audience.  And  the  university 
cannot  strengthen  its  contribution  by  trying  to  make  that  role  more 
direct.  It  must  stick  to  its  last. 

Among  the  most  controversial  of  the  uni\'ersities'  activities  in  the 
international  field  have  been  the  numemis  overseji  services  they  have 
performed  under  contract  to  our  Government — helping  underdevel- 
oped areas  to  plan  their  economic  growth,  stri^r-gthening  foreign  uni- 
versities, assisting  new  nations  to  develop  modern  administrative 
procedures,  and  so  on. 

Are  the  universities  doing  these  things  because  it  is  an  authentic 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  do  them  ?  Or  v.re  Ihey  doing  them  just 
to  be  coopenitive?  Or  because  they  can't  r.  sist  i  share  in  current 
excitements?  Is  it  the  business  of  an  Americun  university  to  help  an 
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Asian  nation  reform  its  police  aclininistration?  Slioukl  the  univer- 
sities assist  our  Government  in  its  program  of  economic  and  technical 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries? 

There  is  no  \inanimity  hi  the  academic  world  on  tliese  questions. 

One  may  explore  the  responsibility  of  the  universities  at  several 
levels.  One  may  ask,  "How  wide  is  tlie  responsibility  of  a  university 
Aie  the  responsibilities  of  a  State  university  limited  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State?  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  private  university  to  be 
defined  in  terms  of  its  visible  constituencies — students,  alumni,  board 
members,  parents,  the  surrounding  community  ? 

The  ans\ver  to  both  questions  is  "No."  Our  private  and  public  uni- 
versities have  long  since  established  the  principle  that  their  I'espon- 
sibilities  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  immediate  constituencies* 
Many  of  our  private  institutions  are  conducting  programs  which  are 
explicable  only  in  terms  of  their  value  to  the  nation  or  to  mankind. 
Similarly  our  leading  public  institutions  have  long  since  moved  be- 
yond the  set  of  resj)onsibilities  defined  by  their  tax  base.  Virtually 
all  our  great  State  institutions  are  performing  services  whicli  can  be 
explained  only  as  services  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

ihe  principle  is  a  fundamental  one.  Once  a  university  is  set  into 
operation,  its  responsibilities  are  defined  by  academic  tradition,  by 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  enterprise,  anc^  by  the  broadest  concep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  society  at  large  and  mankind  generally. 

There  are  critics,  however,  who  would  say,  "We  agree  that  the  uni- 
vei'sity'S  responsibility  is  not  defined  by  its  local  constituency,  but  its 
i^esponsibility  is  not  limitless.  Specifically,  it  is  not  the  university's 
job  to  help  *he  Government  get  its  business  done." 

The  soundness  of  this  assertion  is  highly  debatable.  In  our  system, 
the  Government  has  never  had  a  monopoly  on  public  purpose.  A 
nongovernmental  institution  has  a  right — in  some  cases  a  responsi- 
bility— to  contribute  to  public  purposes.  The  fate  of  free  institutions 
and  free  societies  in  the  world  at  large  is  a  matter  of  grave  and  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  universities.  Our  system  permits  them  to  act 
in  support  of  that  interest.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  suppose 
that  only  the  Federal  Government  could  contribute  to  such  national 
goals,  that  only  public  institutions  could  concern  themselves  with  such 
public  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  universities  have  already  given  a  very  effec- 
tive demonstration  of  how  our  system  can  work  to  the  good  of  tlie 
Nation.  After  World  War  II  nothing  could  have  t)een  more  genuine- 
ly a  matter  foi'  national  concern  tliaii  training  people  in  tlie  field  of 
international  atfaii*s.  The  Federal  Government  should  have  been 
actively  interested—but  this  was  an  issue  on  which  it  was  sound  asleep. 
The  universities — public  and  private — were  not  asleep.  The  Govern- 
ment has  finally  awakened  and  is  actively  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  09  j)ercent  of  the  accomplishments  and  achievements  in  this  field 
today  stem  from  activity  initiatetl  years  ago  outside  the  Federal 
(Tovernment. 

Among  those  who  resist  heavy  involvement  of  the  university  in 
overseas  contracts,  many  believe  that  the  university  simply  has  not 
the  resources  to  perform  every  chore  that  requin^s  expert  knowledge. 
Their  concern  is  not  that  the  university  will  go  beyond  some  theoreti- 
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cal  definition  of  its  function,  but  that  it  will  destroy  its  usefulness  by 
trying  to  do  too  many  things  on  too  many  fronts. 

But  others  argue  that  if  the  universities  do  not  undertake  the  over- 
seas assignments,  the  Govenmient  will  simply  have  to  create  new 
institutions  to  perform  thej;e  functions.  This  is  not  an  attractive 
possibility. 

The  argument  lias  still  other  facets.  Some  heartily  agree  that  the 
universities  cannot  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  great  issues  of  the 
day,  but  believe  tliat  tlie  universities'  involvement  should  be  wholly  at 
the  level  of  teacliing  and  research.  In  contrast,  there  is  the  view 
strongly  held  by  the  land-grant  institutions  that  the  university  is  a 
service  agenry  connnitted  to  contribute  to  society  not  only  through 
teaching  and  "research  but  through  the  performance  of  many  practical 
tasks  which  involve  a  high  level  of  expertness.  The  land-grant  institu- 
tions have  a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of  such  service  at  the  State 
level,  and  they  see  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  principle  to  the  na- 
tional and  international  sphei'es. 

The  proponents  of  these  opposing  views  are  not  in  bitter  conflict, 
but  they  have  a  genuine  difference  of  opinion.  And  the  difference  may 
never  be  resolved.  At  bottom,  it  stems  from  differing  views  of  the 
university  as  a  social  institution.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
demand  a  sliowdown  between  these  views.  If  Yale  chooses  to  make  its 
contribution  to  internationt\l  affairs  in  one  way,  and  Purdue  in  quite 
another  way,  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  allowing  each  to  act  in 
term^  of  its  own  tradition. 

RELATION  OF  TIIK  t'NlVKUSITlI';s  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVKRNMENT 

A  good  many  univei-sity  leaders  believe  that  in  performing  overseas 
tasks  for  the  Government,  the  university  too  often  accepts  a  role  it 
would  not  think  of  accepting  at  home.  At  home  the  university  is  very 
sensitive  to  outside  (*ontrol,  even  more  sensitive  to  any  pressure  to 
"seir*  a  particular  point  of  view.  Yet  overseas  it  often  gets  itself  i;ito 
the  position  of  meekly  doing  what  it  is  told,  and  of  selling  whatever 
point  of  view  our  Government  favoi^s  at  the  moment.  Few^  academic 
leaders  can  accept  this  as  a  sound  role  for  the  university. 

The  university  can  be  effective  only  when  it  is  being  true  to  itself. 
Operating  within  this  i-elatively  limited  role,  the  university  can  be 
extremely  useful  overseas.  Foreign  universities  and  governments 
value  the  freedom,  integrity  and  objectivity  of  the  American  univer- 
sity, and  its  lack  of  subservience  to  oflfiicial  policy.  These  are  assets  we 
should  not  throw  away. 

The  Government  can  make  effective  use  of  the  universities  if  it 
understands  these  things. 

Some  American  univei'sity  presidents,  disturbed  by  the  large  com- 
mitments the  university  seems  to  be  accepting  all  over  the  world,  have 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  deal  directly  with  faculty 
members  as  individuals,  retaining  their  services  where  necessary  with- 
out involving  the  university  as  an  institution.  This  is  often  done,  and 
will  continue  to  l)e  conunon  practice.  But  it  will  never  advance  to  the 
point  where  the  universities  are  free  of  major  responsibilities.  Foreign 
governments  often  jnefer  to  deal  with  universities  rather  than  with 
the  U.S.  Government  or  with  individuals.   Furthermore,  American 
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academic  people  working  o\erseas  usually  refer  to  oi>enite  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  university  rather  than  as  individuals  or  as 
Government  emnloyees. 

Academic  leaciers  should  give  attention  to  the  effect  of  overseas  con- 
tracts on  the  university  itself,  and  should  devise  ways  of  working 
which  will  strengthen  ratlier  than  weaken  the  university  when  they 
undertake  such  activities.  The  university  is  not  just  a  reservoir  of 
high  talent  manpower  to  be  drawn  on  by  government,  it  has  impor- 
tant business  of  its  owii.  Overseas  programs  can  strengthen  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  university  to  accomplish  its  own  purposes — but  only 
under  wise  riariugement.  The  university  should  expect  that  any  over- 
seas operation  should  leave  some  residue  in  improvement  of  the  cur- 
riculum, in  better  informed  students,  in  more  stimulating  professors, 
in  some  new  campus  program,  or  in  any  of  a  number  of  otlier  ways. 

Some  academic  leaders  argue  that  every  overseas  contract  of  the 
Federal  Goverrment  should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  money  which 
the  university  may  use  to  strengthen  itself  as  an  institution  for  deal- 


funds,  for  example,  in  a  long-term  plan  to  solve  the  grave  shortage  of 
highly  trained  personnel  for  ovei*seas  service. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  in  Government-university  relationships  on 
overseas  contracts  has  stemmed  with  the  absence  of  adequate  univer- 
sity representation  in  Washington.  This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of 
the  various  higher  educational  associations  that  have  been  active  in 
Washington.  They  have  done  their  job  well.  But  the  need  has  out- 
stripped the  present  arrangements  for  university  representation. 

The  Government's  requirements  for  assistance  from  the  universities 
will  continue.  Large  sums — larger  than  in  the  past — will  be  ap- 
propriated. In  the  abserice  of  effective  representation  from  the  uni- 
versities, people  who  do  not  know  the  university  world  will  write  the 
legislation  governing  the  distribution  of  tliese  funds.  Without  such 
representation,  the  interests,  needs  and  capacities  of  the  universities 
will  not  bo  reflected  in  the  prognu^is,  and  the  programs  will  be  man- 
aged by  people  who  have  no  real  conception  of  how  they  can  most 
effectively  work  with  the  universities  to  serve  the  national  need.  Both 
in  their  own  interest  and  in  the  national  interest,  the  universities  must 
learn  to  help  shape  the  forces  which  impinge  on  them  so  strongly. 
(Fifty-fifth  Aimual  Report,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching. ) 


The  university  could  well  use  such 


Peace,  Understanding^  and  Education 
by  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr. 

In  ftfi  fuldres's  to  the  lOOo  convention  oj  tlw  Nnt'amal  (Uttholic 
Fulucntional  Af^sociatton  Mr,  Bahhhlge.  prentdent  of  the  UnirerHity  of 
(*onnert/rf(t.  dealt  trith  the  international  dimensions  of  education 
irithin  the  theme  of  the  eonrentlon — ^^Edueation  for  Penre  and  Jh^der- 
Htanding^'' 

It  is  remarkable,  really,  how  recently  we  have  come  to  he  conscious 
of  and  appreciate  the  role  of  education  in  promoting  world  under- 
standinjr  and  in  achieving  peace.  P^dxication,  properly  defined,  has,  of 
course,  always  servtnl  these  ends,  and  yet  we  have  not  tiiought  about  it 
in  this  light  *  AVheu  rhe  TXP'SCO  charter  observed  that  "AVars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  man,"  it  came  as  something  of  a  revelatory  shock  to 
many.  Only  in  tliis  post -AVo rid  War  II  period  have  we  lieard  educa- 
tion "i-efer  red  to  is  an  '  arm  of  foreign  policy,"  and  only  in  this  period 
have  we  seen  niii  jor,  structured  efforts  to  break  down  barri'^rs  of  inter- 
national communication. 

But  the  tempo  of  efforts  in  these  two  decades  has  been  impressive. 
Let  us  take  the  field  of  international  exchange  of  persons  for  illustr  i- 
tive  purposes.  Governmental  effort  is  only  the  most  visible  part  of 
this  iceberg,  but  its  dimensions  are  impressive  enough.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  made  it  possible  for  some  22,000  short-term  visitoi*s 
to  come  to  the  T'nited  States,  and  All)  will  this  year  welcome  its 
KH),000th  progiam  [)articipant.  TTudor  the  so-called  Fulbriglit  pro- 
gram, some  f)(),000  Americans  have  gone  abroad  as  scholars  and  lectur- 
ers, teachers,  or  students.  And  a  dynamic  Peace  Corps  may  yet  outdo 
all  these  programs.  The  T'nited  States  has  l)ecome  a  kind  of  mecca 
for  foreign  students,  with  one  quarter  of  all  students  outside  their  own 
coinitries  now  located  at  universities  and  colleges  in  this  country. 

As  I  say,  these  are  just  the  efforts  of  our  Federal  Government,  and 
they  are  a  snudl  part  of  the  total  national  inve.stment  in  international 
exchange.  Hard  figures  are  not  available  in  other  areas,  but  one  has 
to  call  attention  to  few  nongovernmental  progi'ams,  from  the  historic 
Rhodes  scholarship  to  the  ambit  nous  program  of  the  American  Field 
Service  and  the  admire^l  junior  year  abroad  programs,  to  suggest,  the 
e!U)rmity  of  the  total  effort.  My  own  alma  mater  and  sister  institu- 
tion, Yale,  long  famed  for  its  Yale-in-China  program,  has  recently 
announced  yet  another  program  of  student  study  and  travel,  dubbed 
by  students  characteristically,  as  the  "jtmior  year  in  the  jungle" 
program. 

Tliese  im))ressive  developments  in  the  international  exchange  of 
persons  have  their  parallels  in  other  general  areas  of  international 
education.  A  tremendous  effort,  for  example,  has  .gone  into  the  crea- 
tion of  educational  institutions  in  the  .so-called  developing  nations. 
Such  work  has  lM>en  going  on  for  many  decades  imder  the  auspices 
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of  your  Church  cond  others,  but  in  the  hast  20  years  massive  injections 
of  governmental  support  have  accelerated  this  development.  The 
int*^rnational  flow  of  mformation  and  ideas  has  also  increased  greatly 
in  both  volume  and  force.  Even  conscious  "curtains''  of  restraint 
liave  been  punctured  by  a  combination  of  advances  iu  communications 
techniques  and  a  heightened  realization  that  knowledge  cannot  be 
long  bottled  up,  except  at  the  peril  of  the  bottler. 

Progress  in  international  education  has  been  impressive.  But  a 
glass  that  i.s  half  full  is  also  half  empty.  And  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Two  recent  reports  have  made 
this  apparent.  "The  Universitv  and  World  Affairs"  published  in 
1960,  and  a  sequel,  ''The  College  and  World  Affairs,''  (1964)  call 
attention  to  some  rather  dranratic  deficiencies  in  our  national  effort 
at  the  higher  education  level,  I  commend  these  reports  to  your 
attention,  though  I  think  I  need  only  ^uote  briefly  from  "Tiie  College 
and  World  Affairs''  to  suggest  their  tone : 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  [in  1945]  began  to  acknowledge  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  cultures  beyond  the  Western  periphery  and  to  speak, 
at  first  softly,  of  the  "provincial?  ioi"  of  its  undergraduate  education. 

Realizing  that  a  wide  public  understanding  of  foreigTi  cultures  was  now 
essential,  edncatioiial  criti^^s  turned  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
and  found  tliwn  wanting.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  r*  higher  education 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  new  dimensions  of  world  involvement.  Liberal 
learning,  conceived  in  the  civilization  of  the  West,  remained  parochial.  As  the 
new  need  became  apparent,  a  few  undergraduate  programs  were  modified. 
They  drew  stimtilation  from  events  and  from  the  graduate  programs  of  the 
universities.  Too  few  institutions,  however,  in  the  10  years  since  the  war  ended, 
have  taken  vigorous  action  t<»  e<]ucate  our  youth  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  changing  world.  We  have  perceived  the  need  for  a  new  strategy  of  liberal 
learning  hut,  as  a  nation,  we  have  realized  it  only  in  small  measure.  Today 
the  nee<l  has  acquired  a  note  of  urgency.^ 

There  are  sins  of  omission  in  our  international  educational  efforts, 
and  we  nuist  consider,  at  least,  whether  or  not  these  are  also  sins  of 
commission.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  what  we're  doing, 
we'i'e  doing  to  perfection.  Certainly  there  are  areas  of  doubt,  dis- 
agreement and  concern,  and  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  few  of  these, 
illustratively. 

Take,  for  example,  the  delicate  problems  that  arise  from  our  etlort 
to  aid  the  developing  nations.  That  our  desire  to  help  them  is  great 
and  genuine,  T  think  no  fair  person  could  deny.  The  real  question 
is,  *Svhat  is  the  best  way  to  help  them  ?" 

The  Ignited  States  was,  as  Henry  Steele  Commager  lias  cbservcd, 
'•the  first  of  tlie  new  nntions."  And  T  think  it  is  illuminatir.g  to  go 
back  in  history  to  see  how  we  felt  about  such  matters.  A  Mr.  Bannis- 
ter once  asked  Thomas  Jefferson  what  he  thought  about  sending  an 
American  youth  abroad  to  Europe  for  his  education.  Mr.  Jefferson 
res|>onded  with  spirit,  and  in  the  negative : 

He  acqnires  a  fondness  for  Kuroi)eau  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country ;  he  is  fascinated  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Kur<)i)ean  aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorrence,  the  lovely  equality  which 
the  poor  enjoy  with  the  rich,  in  his  own  country;  he  contracts  a  partiality  for 
aristocracy  or  monarchy ;  he  forms  foreign  friendships  which  will  never  be 
useful  to  hi  in,  and  loses  the  season.^  of  life  for  forming,  in  his  own  country, 
those  friendships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful  and  permanent: 
he  retains,  through  life,  a  fond  recollection,  and  a  hankering  after  those  places. 

'  "The  College  nntl  World  Affairs."  p.  0. 
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which  were  the  scenes  of  his  first  pleasures  and  of  his  first  connections;  ho 
returns  to  his  own  country,  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of 
domestic  economy,  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  si)eaking  and  writing 
liis  native  tongue  as  a  foreigner  *  ♦  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  an  Ameri- 
can, coming  to  P.uroiK*  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  morals,  in 
his  Iiealtli,  in  his  habits,  and  in  his  happiness." ' 

If  it  is  not  totally  unfair  to  assume  that  such  an  attitude  may  well 
olmnicterize  a  new  nation,  even  today,  is  it  not  proper  to  assume  that 
our  lon^-ran^2:e  goal  should  be  tlie  goal  that  early  American  leaders 
had:  the  development  of  indigenous  domestic  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  m\\\  nation? 

But  what  of  the  urgent,  shortmn  needs  of  these  new  nations? 

African  nations  are  desperately  in  neeil  of  tniined  manpower  who 
can  lead  them  to  the  kind  of  economic  development  upon  which  (heir 
long-term  future  depends.  The  quickevSt  way  to  get  them  trained  is 
to  bring  them  here,  where  educational  resources  already  exist.  This 
we  do,  and  with  entlnisiasm.  But  once  we  have  them  here,  we  ><»gin 
to  encounter  a  lot  of  difficult  questions.  Shall  they  study  what  they 
v/ish — which  is  the  privilege  we  extend  to  our  own  youth — or  shall 
they  study  what  is  needed  most  back  home?  And,  indeed,  shall  they 
go  back  home?  We  brought  them  here  initially  to  help  meet  na- 
tional need  of  Africa;  but  once  they  get  here,  we  begin  to  think  of 
them  as  individuals,  and  we  wonder  why  they  should  have  to  go  back 
to  Africa  if  they  don't  care  to? 

Indenture  is  abhorrent  to  us,  by  and  large,  and  we  don't  relish  the 
though  of  forcing  someone  to  fulfill  an  implied  commitment  the  full 
ramifications  of  which  lie  may  not  have  understood  at  the  time  he 
made  it.  Must  he  go  back  to  eating  "mealie"  after  4  yeai*s  of  Ameri- 
can diet^  What  if  the  government  has  changed  fmni  a  friendly  one 
to  a  hostile  on^  in  his  absence?  What  if  he  has  married  a :i  American 
while  here  i  Whiit  if  he  has  l)ecome  an  engineer  fully  qualified  to  earn 
a  professional  salary  in  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to  a  highly 
li:  Mted  opportunity  in  his  homeland?  What  if  he  is  "needed"  in  the 
Fnited  States — as  for  example,  as  a  teacher  of  African  culture  and 
affairs  in  an  American  educational  institution? 

Confronted  with  these  very  valid  questions,  w»»  waver  in  our  initial 
resolve  to  train  a  num  for  Africa;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
what  we  really  want  to  do  is  educate  a  man— a  freeman — who  may 
choose  his  own  course  of  action.  And  if  we  eive  into  this  instinct, 
what  ensues?  Our  own  Govenunent,  having  supported  a  student  ex- 
change with  I  iie  object  in  mind  of  helping  an  African  nation,  threatens 
to  with(h  aw  its  support  of  .such  programs.  The  leaders  of  the  African 
nation,  outraged  that  they  have  lost  rather  than  gained  from  an  in- 
fentled  gesture  of  help,  refuse  to  participate  further  in  such  exchanges. 

Can  we,  in  the  light  of  the.se  consequences,  affcrd  to  regard  .students 
fronj  new  nations  as  we  regard  our  own,  and  trait  them  as  free.jen 
and  free  spirits^  Or  to  put  the  question  in  revei'se,  Cciu  we  afford  to 
negate  the  values  of  free  individuai  choice  in  the  name  of  strategic 
efforts  to  build  nations^ 

A  wise  journalist  once  observed  to  me  that  any  man  could  adhere 
lo  and  administer  a  principle,  but  that  it  took  a  statesman  to  reconcile 
principles  in  '^onflict  with  one  another.   And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 

2  "Objections  to  SenOinj:  American  StudentH  to  Europe,''  letter,  from  Paris,  to  J.  Kan- 
nlster,  in  Padover.  "The  Complete  Je^ernon,"  pp.  1055-1057. 
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precisely  what  confronts  us  here.  We  do  not  need  doctrinaire  answers, 
we  need  a  genuinely  statesmanlike  resolution  of  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex issue.  . 

And  if  we  have  problems  in  our  educational  relationships  Avith 
emerging  nations,  we  have  them  also  in  our  relations  with  mature 
nations.  We  are,  it  is  alleged,  in  danger  of  neglecting  old  friends. 
Can  we  afford  to  think  of  educational  exchange  as  a  one- way  street, 
in  which  we  help  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves?  Can  we  not 
acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  may  benefit  from  a  little  foreign 
educational  aid? 

There  is  reason  to  think  we  do  acknowledge  the  importance  of  our 
relationship  with  cultures  older  than  ours.  Indeed,  our  enthusiasm 
for  importing  the  talent  of  mature  academic  societies  has  created  its 
own  strahis,  in  the  form  of  an  oft-cited  "Brain  Drain"  in  European 
iiations.  But  we  do  have  to  face  the  liard  questions  of  priority  in  the 
assignment  of  effort,  for  example,  in  federally  financed  programs, 
and  the  inevitable  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  allocation 
of  greaier  resources  to  new  and  strategically  important  Jzations  con- 
stitutes neglect  of  old  and  strategically  important  nations.  If  inter- 
national undei^standing  is  important,  can  we  tolerate  the  lack  of 
understanding  that  persists  of  our  closest  neighbor  and  ally,  Canada? 
Or  is  it  as  true  in  international  education  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
"squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease?" 

I  suppose  tliat  the  kind  of  problems  that  emerge  from  our  growing 
international  educational  efforts  can  be  viewed  as  a  byproduct  of 
success,  and  tliat  we  ought  not  to  be  preoccupied  with  them. 

And  yet  I  wonder,  if  we  might  not  be  able  to  mitigate  many  of 
them  and  .solve  otliers  by  recognizing  that  a  possible  basic  weakness  in 
our  international  educational  efforts  may  exist.  Permit  me  *  *  *  to 
discuss  this  possibility  under  tlie  lieading. 

The  Goal  Too  Conscloudy  Sought 

And  as  this  heading  suggests,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  possibility 
that  we  may  be  approaching  this  work  in  a  manner  that  is  too  self- 
conscious  on  the  one  iiand,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  na^rrowly 
concerned  with  demonstrable  results,  and  hence  with  utilitarian 
programs. 

T  think  I  encounter  clues  that  suggest  this  possibility,  in  a  variety 
of  places.  They  are  most  obvious,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored' programs,  where  education  is  consciously  employed 
as  a  strategic  device.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  success 
of  these  programs  is  likely  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  fairly  immedi- 
ate impact  upon  economic  and  political  relationships.  This  is  not 
to  excuse  our  Government  (for  I  happen  to  believe  its  programs 
might  be  greatly  strengthened  by  subduing  this  persistent  sense  of 
immediacy)  but  simply  to  say  that  pragmatism  is  more  logically  to 
be  expected  here. 

But  (^uite  outside  the  pattern  of  Government  programs,  I  think  I 
see  evidences  of  what  is  impatience  at  best,  and  lack  of  conviction  at 
worst. 

Take  the  public  concern  about  American  tourists  abroad.  We  seem 
lo  he  afraid  that  they're  going  to  make  a  bad  "impression."  I  think 
myself  that  tliey're  probably  a  fairly  representative  group  of  Ameri- 

er|c 
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ciins,  inchulin^r  i\mv  disimsition  to  be  a  little  sillv  in  straii^^^e  situa- 
tions, and  tliat  in  ^*riticizin<r  them  we're  blaming  the  mirror  for  what 
we  see  in  it.  Hut  nioiv  importantly,  can  we  reasonably  be  pi^eoccupied 
with  our  '•iina^re'  abroac?  when  our  avowe<l  concern  is  with  true 
unders(andiii<r^  Is  it  noi  essential  that  our  weaknesst»s  as  a  culture 
be  as  fully  ivveale<}  asourstren<?ths  i 

The  American  a<*a<leniic  coiuuiuiaty,  too,  seems  to  waiit  to  want  to 
put  forward  only  its  best  foot.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  an 
alle<i:ed  •NleclininV  Mnality"  of  American  lecturers  j^oing  aboard.  The 
implication  is  that  our  standing  in  the  world  academic  conmiunity  is 
jeopju-dizcd  bciausc  we  hetray  tlui  fact  that  not  all  American  pro- 
fessors arc  distinguished.  Can  we  afford  to  l)e  that  preoccu[)ied  with 
image  if,  :is  1  believe,  honesty  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  true  under- 
standing^ I  tliink  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  our  goal  is  true  international  understanding— weaknesses  and 
all — or  a  kind  of  cultural  one-upnumship.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  a  con- 
flict hcio  l)ot  ween  onr  expressed  desire  to  promote  understanding,  and 
our  imdcr.sfandable  but  nonetheless  regi*ettab]e  preoccupation  with 
good-imp  I'cssionisni. 

Anotlier  s\iggesti()n  of  a  too-conscious  pui'suit  of  these  goals  is  to  be 
fouiul  in  the  .Vmerican  academic  conuuunity,  and  in  the  way  it  orga- 
nizes itsolf.  The  growing  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  not  as  lib- 
eral arts,  but  a.s  utilitarian  tools;  the  structuring  of  area  study  pro- 
grams witli  a  lonscioiis  pattern  of  occupational  preparation;  the 
[)rol iteration  of  overseas  '•centers*';  and  international  "divisions''  that 
attra<*t  *Vontrai  ts"  to-"bnild  institutions''  abroad.  Are  these  not  clues 
that  wc  may  be  rnmiing  too  hard  after  something?  Is  true  interna- 
tional undcrstaniling — the  foundation  of  peace — something  we  can 
achieve  by  .siniply  grabbing  for  it  ?  Does  it.  derive  from  immersion  in 
the  practical,  applied  problems  of  foreign  cultures?  That  such  ex- 
posiM'es  are  helpful  ingredients  of  understanding,  I  think  no  one 
will  deny.  Hut  is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  nuiy  become  preoccupied 
with  these  direct  involvements  and  fail  to  appreciate  that  certain, 
far  more  elusive  elements  go  into  the  structure  of  world  understanding 
and  ])eace  ? 

I  do  not  seriously  expect  us  to  beconie  un(!on(*erned  about  our  image 
abroad.  And  I  pray  that  we  will  never  overlook  the  mundane,  utili- 
tarian factors  essential  to  economic  and  political  stability  in  this 
world.  Hut  we  are  educators,  and  we  have  a  i^esponsibility  to  insure 
that  h)  using  education  for  fhe.st?  ends,  we  do  not  permit  its  abn.se. 
And  we  have  a  responsibility  to  consider  whether,  in  our  searcli  for 
peace  aiul  world  understanding,  education  serves  best  fus  a  self-con- 
scious devii'e  for  the  achievement  of  immediate  political  goals;  or 
whether  it  has  a  higher  function  to  perform. 

Is  it  necessary  for  a  respcmsible  educational  institution,  dedicated 
to  tlie  goals  of  world  understanding  and  peace,  to  innnerse  itself  in 
these  excitirig  programs  of  direct  international  involvement?  To 
offer  instruction  in  Chinese,  to  have  an  AID  contract,  to  send  its 
faculty  and  students  abroad?  I  find  a  partial  answer  in  a  quotation 
from  William  Faulkner  : 

"Experience,"  Uncle  Gavin  .said : 

"is  not  in  the  senses,  but  in  the  heart.  I  cite  you  the  world  travelers,  the 
tense  and  furious  circumnavigators :  ilrst  3  years,  then  1  year,  then  3  months 
and  then  1  month  and  then  00  hours  and  now — or  am  I  wrong? — 30  hours,  and 
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who  knows  but  what  perhaps  at  this  very  instant  somebody  with  still  more 
money,  for  whom  somebody  has  invented  a  still  faster  machine,  has  jnst  departed 
to  do  it  in  3  hours,  leaving  behind  him,  embalmed  in  cosmos-llung  television  to 
beat  among  the  very  stars  themselves,  his  immortal  epitaph:  ''Goodbye,  Ma. 
and  may  the  bi»st.  man  win."  I  cite*  you  blind  Homer,  unaldo  to  (luit  tho  Ath(Mnan 
stone  he  sat  on  without  a  child  to  loud  him,  yet  plumbed  and  charted  the  ultimate 
frontiers  of  passicm  and  defeat  and  i^loiy  and  aniliitiou  and  courage  and  hoiM» 
and  fear.'* 

Xow,  I  have  said  some  thin^jfs  here  *  *  *  that  could  easily  be  mis- 
interpreted. P'or^ive  me,  therefore,  if  I  take  a  minute  to  make  sure 
I'm  hot  egre^^ioiisly  misunderstood.  I  am  myself  heavily  involved 
in  active  programs  in  wliich  education  serves  to  meet  immediate  and 
pressinfj  needs  in  the  international  field.  I  am,  if  you  will,  a  "furious 
circumnavi^^ator"'  of  the  globe.  I  wouldn't  do  this  if  I  did  not  believe 
it  liad  substantia]  value;  and  I  would  not  do  it  if  I  did  not  think  It 
was  a  legitimate  educational  function. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  one  of  education's  greatest  contributions 
to  the  long-term  goals  expressed  in  the  theme  of  this  convention,  is 
a  longer,  slower,  kss-dramatic  process  by  means  of  which  men  come 
to  know  better,  not  others,  but  themselves. 

For  I  believe  that  they  also  serve  the  cause  of  understanding  and 
peace,  who  only  stand  for  those  humane  educational  values  that  have 
been  i)roven  over  centuries.  Carl  Becker  has  said  of  the  study  of 
history:  "It's  value — is,  indeed,  not  scientific,  but  moral:  by  liberal- 
izing the  mind,  by  deepening  the  sympathies,  by  fortifying  the  will, 
it  enables  us  to  control,  not  society,  but  oui*selves — a  mucli  moi'e  im- 
portant thing;  it  prepares  us  to  live  more  luunanely  in  the  present 
and  to  meet  rather  than  foretell  the  future.'" 

Can  wo  not  in  fairness  claim  that  all  we  do  as  educators  to  encour- 
age honest  self-understanding,  moves  us  closer  to  the  goals  of  peace 
and  international  understanding?  I  think  so. 

From  the  other  side  of  one  of  those  curtains  constructed  to  frus- 
trate the  goal  of  international  undei'standing,  Boris  Pasternak  once 
offered  a  clue  to  the  basic  educational  foundations  of  peace,  when  he 
wrote : 

*  *  *  what  hiis  for  centuries  raised  nmnkind  above  the  beast  is — not  the 
cudgel  but  an  inward  uuisic:  the  irresistible  power  of  unarmed  truth,  the  power- 
ful attraction  of  its  example/ 

Let  US  resolve,  then,  hi  our  efl'orts  as  educators,  to  promote  under- 
standing and  peace,  that  there  is  much  (hat  needs  doing  that  is  not 
now  being  done:  that  we  must  work  separately  and  jointly  and 
through  the  one  govermnent  we  have  in  connnon  to  prepare  young 
people  to  live  in  the  close  and  crowded  world  of  the  21st  century. 
But  let  us  resolve  also,  that  we  will  not  in  so  doing  neglect  those 
functions  of  education  that  have,  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  seived  to  raise  mankind  above  the  beast.  (Address,  C)2d 
Annual  Convention,  National  Cat))o]ic  Educational  Association,  New 


York,  Apr.  20,  1965.) 


"A  Namo  for  the  City,"  Harpor's  mupazlno,  Octolwr  1930. 
♦  Dr.  Zlilvaso.  v-  -12. 


The  Role  of  the  UniversiUi 

in  Developing  World  Community 

by  Paul  A.  Miller 

Formerly  Prefiidenf  of  West  Vfrginhi  Univcri^lfy.  Mr.  Miller  wa,s 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatian.  and  Welfare  in  July  lOGG. 

The  genius  of  the  modern  American  nniversity  is  that  it  proposes  to 
join  the  chissic  aim  of  preparivi*;  free  men  throu^rh  open  inquiry  with 
that  of  putting  knowledge  to  use.  Citizens  have  come  from  every 
social  class  to  enter  its  portals  while  out  from  the  same  portals  have 
gone  st minis  of  faculty  to  influence  the  far  corners  of  every  type  of 
(community,  ^fultiple  conimif  iiients  have  resulted  from  this  involve- 
ment to  State,  local,  and  Federal  governments,  to  centers  of  political 
power,  and  to  national  and  international  purposes.  Influenced  by  the 
public,  university  tradition,  the  entire  establishment  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  moved  inexorably  to  widespread  public 
confrontation,  first  with  ^lle  (lomestic  life  of  the  United  States  and 
presently  to  a  larger  concern  with  international  comnuuiity. 

The  radical  ideas  wliici)  the  American  university  sponsored  for 
more  than  a  century  have  become  influential  in  the  world  community. 
Amon<jj  these  are  the  l)eliefs  that  all  human  efl'ort  is  dignified  and 
amenaole  to  education  and  that  the  talent  for  civic  wisdom  is  as  wide- 
spread among  the  common  people  as  within  the  elite.  By  these  same 
beliefs  the  university  contributed  sijti^nificantly  to  the  development  of 
American  life.  Allan  Xevins,  in  his  sprightly  essay  on  "The  State 
Universities  and  Deniocracyv'  states  with  particular  i-eference  to  the 
public  nniversity  but  not  limited  to  it:  "  *  *  *  our  public  institutions 
Iiave  been  imbued  by  a  spirit  of  liberalism  and  democracy  *  *  *  As 
they  spread  west  ward,  gi'ew  in  number,  and  tiirove  in  vigor,  they  lent 
support  to  the  abiding  doctrines  of  democracy.'' ' 

At  the  same  time,  centuries  of  university  tradition  could  not  be 
denied'  there  continued  a  persistent  yet  unclear  attachment  \o  teach- 
ing and  s(*liolarsliip.  As  the  modern  univei-sity  gi'ew  larger  and  multi- 
plied its  functions,  a  creative  tension  organized  around  two  polar  posi- 
tions: one,  the  classic  aims  of  generating  tend  sharing  knowledge;  the 
other,  the  a])plication  of  knowledge  to  solvinjr  problems  in  the  national 
and  now  inteniational  interest.  Today,  this  tension  looms  as  a  sig- 
nificant strain.  Xew  demands  for  services  pour  in  to  test  the  univer- 
sity's every  commitment.  They  have  come  all  at  once :  wave  after  wave 
of  new  .stiulents,  massive  renSeai  ch  programs  for  the  national  interests, 
multiplying  manpower  requests,  the  pull  of  knowledge  to  vexing  pub- 

^  Allan  NevinH,  "Tlip  Stat**  UnlvprMities  and  Democrnry,"  Url)ana  :  Unlv»»r8itv  of  UlinoiR 
ProRs.  19ft2,  I).  2. 
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lie  problems,  gratifying  swells  of  interest  in  the  creative  arts,  and 
legions  of  adult  learners  in  pursuit  of  lifelong  education.- 

The  univei*sity  has  tried  to  serve  them  all.  In  the  process  it  has 
pennitted  its  planning  functions  to  weaken  and  has  ac<^epted  a  piece- 
meal if  not  ramshackle  pattern  of  siipi^)ort.  The  widening  disparity 
between  university  support,  university  mtent,  and  public  demand  is  a 
question  of  substantial  urgency  for  s<K'iologists  and  ot hex's  concerned 
with  building  and  improving  institutions  in  the  world  community. 
Part  of  tills  urgency  flows  from  fundamental  shifts  in  the  nature  of 
knowledge  which  the  universities  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  without  fully  comprehending  the  inVplications  of  these 
shiftvS  for  the  institutions  themselves.  To  such  shifts,  I  now  turn 
briefly. 


Fii'st,  the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  used  has  changed  profoundly. 
In  addition  to  the  changing  volume  of  knowle<lge  and  those  devices 
which  improve  its  manipulation,  flow,  and  retrieval,  a  fundamental 
shift  has  wcurreil  in  the  (jualitative  relationships  between  problems 
and  solutions.  Modem  problems,  well  illustrated  in  the  technical, 
military,  and  diplomatic  issues  of  the  international  sector,  become 
general  and  interdependent;  the  available  solutions  grow  specific  and 
discrete.  Decisionmakei's  in  both  domestic  and  international  enter- 
l)ri*\  ;oil  t(Klay  with  the  enigma  of  how  to  fit  them  together.  The 
discriminating  agent  in  mo<lern  problem-solving  has  become  the 
uuivei'sity. 

Second,  regardless  of  the  cultural  diifemices,  the  world  community 
seems  universally  involved  with  the  basic  relation  of  lunnan  ability 
to  economic  growth.  It  is  expressed  in  every  theory  of  social  and 
economic  development.  Forewarned  by  Adam  Smith  when  he  spoke 
of  the  workman  s  dexterity  as  equal  to  the  imichine  or  instrument  of 
trade,  present  undei'standin.g  si)eaks  of  social  capital  as  an  investment 
in  lunnan  resources.  The  evidence  suggests  that  at  least  half  of  the 
economic  growth  not  directly  the  result  of  the  traditional  inputs  of 
capital,  land,  and  labor  is  due  to  improvements  in  educational  levels 
and  manpower  skills.  One  important  result  of  this  relationship  of 
«kill  to  economic  growth  is  the  stronger  role  of  tlie  university  as  the 
central  supplier  or  nompetence.*^ 

Third,  the  rapid  improvements  in  communication  have  .stinuilated 
a  M  idespi-ead  diffusion  of  knowledge  from  the  few  who  produce  it  to 
nuisses  of  people  far  remoNed  from  its  source.  This  difi'usion  reveals 
the  contrasts  m  the  quality  of  life,  creates  an  awareness  of  levels  of 
living  as  political  goals,  and  even  accelerates  this  awareness  beyond 
old  traditions  and  institutions.  B.  F,  Hoselitz  comments  accordingly : 
"'It  is  possible  that  the  content  of  men's  minds  may  be  altered  some- 
what nulependently  of  changes  in  structures  and  institutions,"* 

-Soo.  fop  i'xani|>l<'.  R  li.  ITonry.  "What  Priority  for  Ktluratlnn?"  Urbana  :  Unfvenslty  of 
nUnolH  l*ri»RS,  1051  ;  S.  E.  Harris,  "Moro  Rosouree.s  for  Education."  Now  York:  Haxper 
.and  KroH..  UX'.O ;  .1.       Conant,  "SlirtpinK  Kaucatlonal  Policy, '»  New  York  :  McGraw-Hill, 

^T.  W.  Scluiltz.  "Tlio  Ecoiumiic  VahU'  of  Kniiculioii,**  New  York:  Columbia  UnlverBity 
Press,  imy.'i:  l\  Harbison  ami  A.  Myors.  "Kdacat'on.  Nfuniiowpr,  and  Econondc  Growth," 
New  York :  McGraw-Hill,  1004  :  "fnvj'stniont  In  irnimin  Beincs,"  Hniii)Ienipnt  to  tho  **Joiir- 
nal  of  Political  KcononjyJ*  vol.  70,  No.  r>.  October  11M>2 :  K.  Staloy,  "Tlie  F^tliro  of  Under- 
deveIo|>ed  Countries :  Political  Hnidications  of  Economic  Devolopnipnt/*  New  York  :  Frnl- 
erlck  A.  Praejfer,  10<51. 

*  B.  F.  Hoselitz.  "Sociological  Aspects  of  Econondc  Growth,"  Glencoe  :  tho  Free  Press, 
laeo.  p.  43. 
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Every  university  lias  been  instrumental  in  this  diffusion.  It  seems 
(*ertain  that  universities  everywhere  will  l)econie  eventually  an  inter- 
dependent and  worldwide  system  by  which  to  advance  the  process  more 
quickly  and  systematically. 

F'ourth, substantial  chan<j;es  in  the  orgaiuzation  and  locntion  of  intel- 
li^ejice  tend  to  follow  the  worldwide  nii^i^ration  of  people  from  rural 
villages  to  nrban  centei'S.  Roth  the  advanced  and  the  developing 
(*onutries  share  the  curious  divergence  between  the  concentration  of 
intellectual  resources  in  urban  centers  and  depleted  institutions  of 
economic  and  political  life  in  rural  areas.  The  modern  university, 
as  a  bridge  l)et\veeu  the  old  nud  the  new,  has  l>ecome  a  chief  center 
for  understanding  this  international  phenomenon. 

Fifth,  if  there  has  been  ;.i  recent  clnu:,7e  in  the  fnudnmentnl  mean- 
ing of  the  university  at  all,  it  has  l)een  in  a  decline  of  sel f -generated 
conunituients  tOvSchohirly  pursuits  and  an  in(*rense  in  stylized  projects. 
The  enonnons  governnienlal  establishment  today,  including  n  struc- 
ture of  sponsoi-ship  betM'een  governments  and  universities  for  services 
in  the  national  interest,  lias  featured  the  university  as  nii  adjunct 
of  govern inentnl  responsibility.  In  short,  the  necessary  uses  of  knowl- 
edge make  contemporary  action  difficult  without  the  involvenieut  of 
higher  education. 

The  foregoing  points  suggest  why  the  contemponiry  shifts  in  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  its  use  are  influent ial  forces  in  stimulating 
the  new  public  prominence — both  nationally  nud  internationally — of 
the  nni versify.  Indeed,  some  would  advance  and  others  would  deny 
that  it  is  proper  for  modern  society  to  be  orgnnized  nroiind  the  uni- 
versities. As  John  W.  (ijirdner,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  James 
Perkins  as  the  new  president  of  Cornell  University,  wns  moved  to  say  : 

*  ♦  *  as  industry  and  government,  with  tlieir  huge  re.scardi  and  educational 
programs,  conio  to  look  more  and  more  like  tlio  univor.sities,  and  as  the  nni  versi- 
fies witli  their  wordly  interests  eonio  to  look  more  and  more  like  the  rest  of 
society,  we  shaU  achieve  a  condition  in  whicli  no  one  will  he  quite  sure  what  i.s 
univ(»rsity  and  what  is  non-university  and  no  one  will  have  the  faintest  idea 
what  is  organiz' d  around  what.^ 

THE  l^XIVEKSn'Y's  KKSPONSK 

The  reniiirks  turn  now  to  the  response  which  the  uiiiversity  Is  mak- 
ing to  this  growing  prominence  in  national  and  iutenuitioiuil  nffairs. 
They  suggest  Hint  Ihe  response  is  less  innovative  thnn  (lie  changing 
forces  upon  the  university  have  required.  The  remarks  will  comment 
about  a  threefold  response:  Fir.st,  the  difficulty  of  loug-tenn  plniming 
of  international  goals:  .second,  the  improvi.sation  of  activity;  and, 
third.  Hie  unusual  dependence  upon  the  agent-client  techuicpie  to  gain 
sni)port. 

f'n ivej'.vfy  plan n hif/ 

Although  changes  in  size  and  function  have  made  long-term  plan- 
ning by  universities  more  and  more  necessary,  it  appears  certain  that 
its  achievement  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  A  good  example  of 
this  deficiency  is  found  in  the  international  field.  Many  authorities 
have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  university  wide  planning  in  inter- 
ujitionnl  nlfairs,  as  well  ns  the  reconciliation  of  such  nims  with  those 

^  J.  W.  Gardner.  "Tlif*  Fnturo  of  tho  UnlvorsUy/'  Satnrtlny  Koview.  vol.  40,  Nov.  2.  ino.3. 
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associated  with  other  functions.  In  addition,  international  activity  by 
the  universities  has  achieved  only  uncertain  acceptance  by  snbunits; 
much  of  it  has  been  secured  and  sustained  by  administrative  practice 
at  the  universitywide  level.  Certain  reasons  are  suggestive. 

1.  While  research  and  scholarly  achievement  measures  tlie  current 
performance  of  the  academic  man,  the  organizing  principle  of  tho. 
university  remains  the  instruction  of  students.  The  anaclironism 
which  results  finds  academic  activity  stylized  by  extensive  specializa- 
tion with  an  orientation  to  national  and  supranational  interests.  Ncal 
(iross,  in  a  paper  presented  to  this  association  in  1961,  entitled  ''^Or- 
ganizational  Lag  in  Universities,!'  said  this : 

♦  ♦  ♦  although  the  value  and  reward  system  of  the  university  now  kIvcs  highest 
priority  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  its  several  objectives,  the 
organizational  setup  as  relates  to  the  great  majority  of  the  pernuinont  faculty 
members  in  most  universities  Is  one  that  is  still  basically  geared  to  f\inotlon 
an  agency  whose  primary  function  is  the  transmission  of  knowledge." 

Accordingly,  the  planning  of  international  programs  has  been  con- 
fronted with  a  demand  for  group  goals  and  a  procedure  which  yields 
individualistic  goals. 

2.  While  new  duties  have  been  added  to  a  narrowly  conceived  organ- 
ization^  the  haphazard  dispersion  of  power  in  the  universities  has  con- 
tinued. When  departmental  units  fail  to  respond  to  new  obligations, 
other  pseudodepartmental  units  were  created.  Their  legitimacy  rests 
more  with  administrative  power  thtin  with  faculty  power.'  Also,  such 
units  tend  to  rest  at  the  norders  of  the  university  enterprise.  It  is 
there  that  they  connect  with  the  larger  society  and  are  sustained  by 
attention  and  support  of  administrative  agents.  This  is  one  i^eason 
why  the  adniinit^trator  has  become  more  instrumental  and  less  integra* 
tive  in  the  planning  process, 

*1  Coincidental  with  such  trends  in  university  life,  the  new  pro- 
grams v\  international  affairs  tend  to  be  assigned  to  discrete  and  re- 
cently establislied  units.  How  to  relate  them  in  a  <»o}ierent  set  of  aims 
remains  a  troublesome  question.  For  example,  courses  in  international 
topics  stimulate  relatively  few  students  to  serious  international  inter- 
est. Foi^ign  student  and  visitor  projects  tend  to  be  sponsored  by  spe- 
cial centers.  Technical  assistance  projects,  while  drawing  on  depart- 
mental competence,  are  negotiated,  contracted,  staffed,  and  evaluated 
by  special  offices  and  personnel.  If  the  topics  are  disciplinary  in  na- 
ture, research  may  be  conducted  in  departments  but  it  will  be  sup- 
j)orted  normally  by  other  arrangements.  Area  studies  have  tended  to 
find  tlieir  honie  in  the  specialized  institute. 

fmprorlmfio)} 

A  second  response  of  the  university  to  public  prominance  is  its  re- 
nmrkable  improvisation  of  activitiy.  It  is  the  corollary  of  deficiency 
in  phmning.  Such  improvisation  is  also  influenced  by  the  sudden  and 
extensive  support  for  specific  projects  in  the  public:  welfare,  from  the 
swiftness  of  events,  and  from  the  vast  number  of  organizations  which 
surround  the  university  .system  and  stimulate  its  work.  A  few  addi- 
tional points  offer  detail. 

«Xen!  Gross.  "Orgnnlzatlonnl  Lag  in  American  Unlvorsltics/'  Hnrvarrt  Edlicationnl  Re- 
view, vol,  Xi.  lOOa.  p.  TiS. 
"  See  K.  L.  .Mooncy.  "The  Problem  of  r-«nderahip  in  the  UniversUy.'*  Ibid.,  pp.  42-57. 
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1.  While  iiocci  niiii  way  exis^s  to  \vei^';h  the  intenuitional  activity  of 
American  universities,  and  the  support  for  it,  its  growth  may  well 
exceed  all  other  functions  in  a  small  number  of  larger  institutions. 
The  size  of  the  current  investment,  as  for  example  with  the  foreign 
student  program,  is  unclear.  Hut  there  are  clues  to  he  sure.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  doubled  its  dollar  obhgation 
io  American  universities  from  JJXJl  to  The  nnmber  of  contracts 

increased  by  about  the  same  extent.  However,  the  number  of  universi- 
ties holding  contracts  moved  in  the  same  period  from  58  to  only  72. 
One  nnist  conclude  rhat  substantial  suppcu't  of  international  etl'ort  is 
i)eing  utili/.ed  by    relatively  small  number  of  institutions/ 

'J.  Federal  sunnort  tends  to  sustain  impi-ovisation.  Two  reasons 
stand  ont :  ( 1)  Kancational  and  research  assistance  in  couijection  with 
(he  developing  countries  is  coupled  with  international  diplomacy  and 
military  defense;  and  (2)  the  legislative  practice  of  debating  annu- 
ally the  foreign  aid  category  of  the  Federal  budget  inclus've  of  research 
aiul  education.  .Vccordingly,  the  (pnility  of  Federal-muversity  rela- 
(ionshii)s  is  characterized  by  action  rather  than  by  refle-.^tion,  and  by 
short-term  tactics  t'ather  than  long-term  strategies." 

»*L  The  i)rivate  foundations  and  the  special  councils  a  id  institutes 
must  also  be  added.  Their  count  is  infinite :  For  example,  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  Council  on  Student  Travel,  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Education  and  World  Affairs,  UNESCO,  the 
World  and  International  Development  Hanks,  special  councils  devoted 
to  religious  and  welfare  programs,  and  many  psuedoacademic  insti- 
tutes which  deal  with  specific  geographical  and  topical  areas  of  inter- 
est. Such  groups  form  one  of  the  chief  supports  c  ■  international 
activity  in  the  univei*sities.  However,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  private  foundations,  they  do  not  stimulate  total  university 
planning.  Indeed,  while  such  groups  stress  novelty  and  the  govern- 
mental interest  stresses  short-term  action,  the  two  together  often 
reduce  total  planning  rather  than  encourage  it.  These  sui)porting 
groups  have  a  few  if  any  local  connections:  while  they  are  hispired 
for  international  purposes,  they  are  lot^ated  nationally.  Conversely, 
and  not  unrelated,  local  groups  which  support  the  university's  other 
duties  have  remained  largely  disinterested  m  the  international  aim. 

7'h  e  cl )€  n  t  relafw n sh  ip 

The  third  response  of  the  university  to  the  new  rise  in  demand  for 
[)ul)lic  service  is  the  somewhat  uncritical  acce])t!ince  of  the  agent-client 
technique  as  the  (»liief  way  of  supporting  its  work.  Almost  every 
aspect  of  the  new  public  prominence  of  the  university  has  been  secured 
by  a  method  which  assigns  a  (juaiitity  of  resources  to  the  university 
in  return  for  an  ecpial  quantity  of  specified  services.  This  technique 
has  improved  vastly  the  exi)erience  of  the  American  iinivei*sity  in 
serving  the  national  and  international  welfare,  and  it  has  enlarged 
enormously  the  intellectual  versatility  of  the  country  for  both  national 
development  and  international  involvement.    However,  its  j^resent 

Prt^mnlintrN,  (Nuiferonoo  on  Intonmtloiml  Uiinil  Dovolojunont  inft4  WjiHlniiffton  • 
Ajjoncy  tor  Intermit  ion  nl  r)»'vHopfiH'nt,  10  04.  pp.  155-1:17. 

» Noto  tho  ffoiioral  concern  for  this  in  tlio  now  olaswic  .1.  W,  (lanlnor.  ''An)  and  tho 
Universities.*'  ii  ryiort  from  Kdiicatlon  an<l  World  Affairs  In  cooperation  with  tl»e  Awenev 
tor  UiternaUonal  Development.  New  York  ;  Education  and  World  AflfalrH.  March  1004. 
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extensiveneSvS  forewai  ns  us  of  i(s  cliief  defect :  Asking  for  the  return  of 
services  almost  ecinal  to  what  is  provided  initially  iu  resonres. 

Certain  unrewarding  consecpiences  may  now  l)e  identified.  These 
inchide  the  splintering  of  total  university  eH'ort  in  ways  uot  always 
attuned  to  the  aims  of  the  university  as  a  wjiole,  tlie  engendering  of 
a  national  system  of  faculty  rewards  which  n«:^gates  (he  historif  idea 
of  a  community  of  scholars,  and  the  gradual  hardening  of  research 
practice  in  a  manner  that  it  Is  not  always  at  1  ome  with  spirited  teach- 
ing. 

Tn  the  international  field,  the  agent-client  technique  lias  not  ejiabled 
the  imi versifies  to  dee|H»n  i-eserve  strengths  i;:  a  way  that  the  size 
of  the  activity  would  have  sngge.sted.  Aitho<igli  a  new  concern  is 
apparent,  the  agent-client  technique  looms  as  a  profounrl  limitation  to 
tlie  total  in  vol  veme])t  of  the  nnivei'sity  in  tlie  v^orld  comnumity.  Tlie 
concern  is  expressed  well  in  the  (jiiotiition  ivow  ^lardners  "AID  and 
the  T'liiveisities:"  *'The  main  purpose  hi  AIP's  acting  to  strengthen 
the  universities  is  not  only  to  serve  the  nation;  !  interest  broadly  con- 
<*eived,  hut  to  enable  these  institutions  lo  s-vrve  AID  itself*  more 
effectively,  now  and  in  the  future.  In  both  the  short  and  long  run, 
AID  itself  will  benefit  if  the  universities  gain  in  their  total  ca])acity 
to  deal  with  the  international  dimeusion  of  their  interests.'' 

This  threefold  response  of  the  American  university  to  its  increased 
public  prominence  resembles  the  response  of  the  governmental  agency 
to  the  shorter-tern  J  dennuuls  for  service  in  the  national  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  response—the  ))ast  20  years — a  i)aradox  has 
emerged  to  confront  the  university  in  all  of  its'liopes  to  serve  the  na- 
tional and  international  connuunities  alike.  On  the  one  hand,  the  uni- 
versity has  aspired  to  standards  based  on  the  histori<'  principles  of 
all  university  life.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tlic  means  lo  achieving 
this  aspiration,  due  to  internal  and  external  failures  to  acconunodate 
itself  as  a  total  enterprise,  have  been  tliose  of  an  agency  with  nairowly 
conceived  objectives.  The  paradox  suggests  a  fresli  review  of  just 
what  gifts  the  university  is  in  hesr  position  fo  bring  to  the  deveio[)- 
ni?nt  of  the  world  (M)nnnunity. 


First,  in  a  manner  vhicb  few  other  entities  may  claim,  the  univer- 
sity  leans  to  the  whole  view  as  a  principal  objective.  While  it  l)oth 
stores  and  generates  new  knowledge,  the  university  also  blends  knowl- 
edge. Such  ])rocesses  are  designed  to  be  impersonal,  conscious  (»f  and 
even  sympathetic  to  public  crisis,  yet  detaclied  fi'om  it.  The  in- 
framural  Jeflections  of  Hie  nniversify  engender  a  poise  in  society  while 
demonstrating  the  rational  and  humane  (|ualitiesof  high  perfonnance. 
Such  cojxlirions  as  llicse  pr<^ccss(»s  may  i-e(juii'e  inusr  be  arraiiged  large- 
ly by  t  he  uni  ver.sity  itsel  f. 

Secoiul,  fhe  univcwsity  faces  hoth  to  the  past  and  to  t!ie  future.  It 
is  never  free  of  tlie  fonner  nor  is  it  able  to  fully  acconunodate  the  lat- 
ter. Thu.s,  it  .serves  as  a  bridge  het  ween  the  meaning  of  limnan  achieve- 
ment and  the  nature  of  new  explorati(ms  into  nuitters  of  value.  The 
]ea<lers  of  the  next  generaticm,  whether  for  national  or  international 

"»lbi(l..  pu.  II-VJ. 
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activity,  are  univei*sity  students  today.  This  places  the  university  at 
once  a  generation  ahead  and  a  generation  behind.  Hence,  it  is  at  its 
best  when  it  insists  upon  the  long-term  view.  But  it  is  a  stance  which 
requires  unusual  forbearance  by  society. 

Third,  the  university  possesses  an  unusual  capacity  to  withstand 
crisis.  Because  it  may  generate  its  own  internal  aims,  it  may  insulate 
itself  with  reference  to  extemal  tmcertainty.  Thus,  it  may  combine 
tension  within  itself  with  calmness  in  relation  to  society.  This  ability 
to  survive  in  the  face  of  external  crisis  justifies  the  founding  of  uni- 
vei^sities  in  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  as  much  as  any  other 
reason.  In  addition  to  serving  as  key  centers  of  development  in  the 
countries  which  have  them,  univei*sities  tend  to  survive  and  therefore 
to  add  continuity  junid  rapid  changes  in  economic  and  political  life. 

Fourth,  although  the  habit  of  thinking  about  universities  em- 
phasizes the  single  institution,  one  of  the  great  historical  means  for  ra- 
tional discourse  is  the  international  community  of  scholars.  It  has 
always  been  so ;  it  is  even  more  so  today.  In  the  present  epoch  of 
nationalism,  it  is  possible  that  the  chief  example  of  world  community 
is  found  in  the  growing  exchanges  between  scholai'S,  international 
symposia,  and  coordinate  nets  of  academic  importance  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Accordingly,  since  universities  share  a  world-wide 
ethic  that  research  and  scholarship  are  non-partisan  and  nonideologi- 
cal,  the  future  impoilance  of  these  international  dialogues  to  the  hope 
of  a  world  community  is  inestimable. 

Fifth,  since  univei'sities  provide  the  most  highly  educated  people  in 
society,  they  produce  and  then  maintain  ties  with  the  professions  and 
the  elite :  hence,  the  status  attached  to  universities  in  every  society.  At 
the  same  time,  if  learning  according  to  the  widest  range  of  viewpoints 
is  tolerated  within  them,  the  university  will  join  science  to  humaness, 
technology  to  the  aim  of  serving  people,  philosophical  sweep  to  the 
patient  empiricism  of  revealing  tlie  darkest  corners  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic life,  Tluis  universities  represent  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
sharing  discoveries  witli  tlie  common  culture.  No  more  forceful  at- 
tribute may  universities  share  with  thf^  world  community  than  the 
ability  to  maintain  ties  to  both  the  elite  and  the  common  culture. 

AREAS  OF  XEFJDED  INNOVATION 

The  closing  remarks  of  the  paper,  devoted  to  the  disparity  between 
public  commitment  by  the  universities  and  their  disposition  to  re- 
spond i/Oaginatively  in  finding  ways  to  achieve  it,  turn  briefly  to  four 
major  areas  in  which  innovation  is  required.  Special  reference  is  made 
to  the  international  field. 

Phnning 

American  univei*sities  are  under  great  pressure  to  come  up  with  in- 
ventive techniques  in  uni\  ersity  planning.  Not  only  does  the  growth 
of  university  involvement  in  international  affairs  depend  on  such  im- 
provement in  planning  activity,  so  do  all  those  other  functions  of  the 
modern  university  which  currently  require  reconciliation.  Un- 
fortunately, other*  Ihan  novel  developments  at  the  interdisciplinary 
level  and  experiments  with  the  English  collegial  system,  little  experi- 
mentation is  under  v;ay  today  with  massive  reconsideration  of  uni- 
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vei-sity  sfrnctiiro  and  how  it  may  lend  itself  to  more  effective  planning 
by  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.   Certain  suggested  approaches  follow : 

1.  Mijor  reforms  are  required  in  the  structure  and  operation  of  per- 
haps the  most  retarded  aspect  of  the  modern  university — faculty  gov- 
ernment. Apait  from  its  several  inadequacies  as  a  bocl}-  which  repre- 
sents any  const  ituency  or  opinion,  modern  faculty  government — largely 
an  unwieldy  stimulator  of  short-term  tensions  on  the  irrational  basis- 
fails  utterly  as  a  device  of  long-tei*in  [planning.  Accordingly,  there  is 
desperate  need  today  for  new  univereity  groups,  not  unlike  the  plan- 
ning commissions  of  major  municipal  centei's,  which  incorporate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  interest  groups  and  functions  of  the  university-. 

2.  Vital  to  the  planning  effort,  3'et  still  primitively  expressed  ni 
most  American  universities,  is  how  best  to  relate  the  budget,  as  a  fiscal 
statement  of  program,  to  both  the  organizing  principles  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  major  aims.  If  the  budget  is  to  become  responsive  to 
what  the  university  proposes  to  accomplish,  it  is  imperative  that  im- 
proved ways  be  found  clearly  to  identify  and  communicate  the  aims  of 
a  given  univorsify,  encourage  identifiable  categories  of  facutly  special- 
ization, and  establish  workable  reward  systems  at  the  departmental 
level  which  give  impetus  to  overall  university  aims. 

3.  Contemporary  events  on  the  American  academic  scene  underscore 
the  great  need  of  sweeping  reforms  aimed  to  clarify  the  nature  and 
limits  of  power  in  the  university.  The  extent  and  the  quality  of  the 
commitment  by  every  university  are  determined  today  by  the  most 
whimiscal  and  uncertain  of  processes.  It  is  unlikely  that  tlie  spread 
of  international  activity  be3'ond  the  handful  of  American  universities 
will  take  place  until  a  more  carefully  reasoned  reflection  about  its 
place  in  university  life  is  made  by  trustees^  faculty,  students,  adminis- 
tratoi-s,  and  the  various  publics. 

With  substantial  improvements  in  overall  university  planning,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  international  challenge  will  not  only  be  enlarged 
but  will  become  a  more  natural  aim  of  each  and  all  sectors  of  the 
university. 

Research 

The  second  area  of  needed  innovation  refers  to  an  improvement  in 
the  scholarly  and  research  effort  of  the  uuivei*sities  in  the  international 
field.  Due  largely  to  the  agent-client  technique  of  support,  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  Federal  agencies  and  other  supporting  groups  to  sup- 
port basic  international  research,  and  to  the  disinterest  of  the  univer- 
sities with  inventing  additional  techniques  of  support,  it  is  douhtful 
that  any  effort  of  the  American  univei*sity  has  emerged  wnth  less  em- 
phasis on  research'than  the  international  field. 

1.  By  means  of  greater  scope  of  interest  on  the  parts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  foundations,  and  other  related  organizations,  more  col- 
leges and  universities  should  be  supported  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship which  offer  opponunities  of  faculty  enrichment  rather  than 
direct  contributions  to  national  objectives  abroad.  Even  nominal  sup- 
port of  research  in  a  substantial  number  of  institutions  will  provide 
an  economic  and  feasible  way  of  enlarging  the  international  com- 
petence of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  xVt  the  same  time, 
with  the  added  use  of  consortia-like  arrangements,  it  will  give  the  so- 
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ciety  at  large  a  much  greater  reserve  strength  for  its  international  com- 
mitments in  the  long  run. 

2.  More  thought  must  be  given  soon  to  how  best  to  stimulate  research 
along  both  disciplinary  and  area  lines.  It  is  proper  and  normal  that 
the  university  prefers  to  organize  research  effort  by  means  of  the  basic 
disciplines.  However,  much  of  the  national  need,  at  least  in  the  man- 
ner by  which  knowledge  is  retrieved  necessarily  must  stress  given  areas 
of  the  world.  New  organizational  arrangements  are  much  in  order, 
perhaps  by  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  uni- 
versities. For  example,  attention  should  be  given  to  new  types  of 
Federal  centers,  located  and  organized  as  adjuncts  to  universities, 
which  could  combine  the  best  of  disciplinary  and  area  research.  Such 
centers  have  been  made  workable  in  other  fields. 

3.  In  order  that  recognition  may  be  given  to  the  improbability  of 
many  individual  institutions  gaining  independently  strong  competence 
in  international  affairs,  it  seems  certain  that  extensive  interuniversity 
and  college  arrangements  will  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  be 
lioped  tliat  Government  and  foundation  sources  may  develop  special 
forms  of  encouraging  experimentation.  These  arrangements  should 
include  institutions  in  both  the  developing  and  the  advanced  countries, 
in  order  that  such  techniques  as  joint  appointments  among  two  or  more 
universities  may  take  place  regardless  of  location. 

4.  AVithin  the  institution-building  activities  of  tb.e  present  day,  more 
attention  is  required  of  how  best  to  establish  research  pmctice  abroad. 
In  spite  of  the  prodigious  eiiovt  in  developing  countries  by  American 
^miversities,  a  distinct  lack  of  permanent  research  institutions  now 
remaining  in  foreign  universities  has  resulted.  Although  research  is 
perhi^];s  the  chief  feature  of  the  modern  American  university,  it  has 
not  been  transplanted  successfully  abroad. 

Host  rottnfry  planninr/ 

The  third  area  of  needed  innovation  deals  with  more  refined  tech- 
niques of  country  planning  which  involves  host  countries,  the  United 
States,  other  countries.  American  and  other  universities.  Although 
progress  is  underway,  American  universities  have  been  too  little  in- 
volveu  with  tbe  early  planning  of  countr}^-wide  ob}v.ctives.  If  Ameri- 
can universities  are  to  make  a  long-^enu  connuitment  to  work  abroad 
in  a  university-like  manner,  thev  will  need  to  exhibit  a  greater  concern 
about  the  relevance  of  their  services. 

1.  Sociologists  have  a  special  part  to  play  in  assessing  the  past  ^^ffec- 
tiveness  of  inserting  T".S.  experience  into  various  cultural  settings.  It 
is  doubtful  that  leaders  of  university  projects  abroad  have  been  will- 
ing to  var>'  their  practice  sufficiently  to  make  the  necessary  sociocul- 
tural  adaptations  r^d  linkages.  Such  inflexibility  has  been  increased 
by  reason  of  delayevt  i}nrticipation  and  a  frequent  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  country's  objectives  as  they  )nay  pertain  to  the  project. 

2.  In  many  of  the  developing  conntr'es,  two  or  more  ways  of  con- 
ducting the  university  enterprise  have  be^n  accepted  by  the  same  coun- 
try. A  leading  example  is  the  present  reconciliation  underway  in 
Africa  between  tlie  |>atterns  of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain  and 
and  the  United  States,  Tf  university  life  and  service  are  made  dis- 
tinctive and  relevant  in  the  developing  countries,  more  thought  must 
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be  given  to  how  best  dilTorin/  patterns  of  liigher  education  may  be 
ijicorporated  with  indigenous  experiences  quite  early  in  country 
planning. 

International  education 

The  fourth  area  of  needed  innovation  relates  to  vast  improvements  in 
sharing  the  growing;  international  experiences  of  American  univer- 
sities with  the  people  in  this  country.  The  experiences  are  sufficient 
already  for  mounting  a  vigorous  effort  in  adult  education — one  which 
could  become  one  of  the  great  liberalizing  movements  in  our  society. 
The  following  suggestions  move  to  this  point. 

1.  Much  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  how  best  returning  faculty 
members  from  abroad,  foreign  students,  and  foreign-born  membei'S 
of  the  staff  may  share  their  points  of  view  in  more  and  better  extra- 
mural opportunities.  This  fund  of  international  competence  is  failing 
to  work  itself  into  the  teaching  program  on  the  campus  and  into  coni- 
munity  life  generally.  It  is  also  apparent  that  such  competence  is 
neither  being  utilized  on  a  continuing  basis  by  governmental  agencies 
nor  sustained  and  enriched  by  carefully  conceived  staff  development 
programs  by  the  univei'sities.  Having  gained  a  significant  experience 
abroad,  a  faculty  member  should  be  encouraged  by  consulting  and  re- 
search opportunities  to  remain  current  on  topics  and  areas  of  inter- 
national endeavor. 

2.  Since  the  support  for  international  projects  comes  mainly  from 
nationally  oriented  agencies,  too  little  time  and  inclination  have  char- 
acterized the  efforts  to  acquaint  local  publics  about  the  university 
mission  abroad.  Due  to  the  complex  structure  of  support  for  the 
American  university,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  permanent  commitment  to  the 
'vorld  community  will  occur  until  its  importance  is  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  aspects  of  the  structure.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing to  total  university  planning  today  spring  in  part  from  an  unrecon- 
ciled basis  of  support — teacliing  provided  for  by  local  approval  and 
support,  research  by  specialized  public  agencies,  and  international 
projects  by  a  host  of  nationally  placed  agencies  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  *  *  *. 

The  current  promise  of  university  activity  in  developing  world  com- 
munity is  influenced  positively  by  the  cycles  through  which  it  has 
moved  in  the  past  20  years.  Following  World  War  II,  emphasis  was 
given  to  rebuilding  the  countries  of  Europe  which  were  ravaged  by 
war.  The  emphasis  shifted  later  to  direct  inputs  on  the  technological 
level — agriculture,  public  health,  public  works,  and  transportation 
systems.  More  recently  the  emphasis  is  on  that  to  which  the  universi- 
ties may  extend  the  most  effective  assistance — launching  and  sponsor- 
ing new  educational  institutions  in  the  developing  countries. 

The  tenor  of  these  remarks  has  indicated  a  hope  for  more  imaginative 
stocktaking  by  the  universities  at  a  time  when  they  are  accepting  an 
enormous  public  commitment.  It  is  also  to  })e  hoped  that  a  healthy 
regard  for  experiment  atix)n  (and  trial  and  error  "I  will  continue.  Even 
with  rapid  innovation  along  the  above  lines,  the  role  of  the  university 
in  developing  world  community  will  be  far  from  certain.    R.  H. 
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Thayer,  in  uu  urticlo  entitled  "Does  Higher  Education  Have  Obhga- 
tions  in  Selation  to  Political  Objectives  Abroad?",  states  it  this  way  : 

*  *  *  it  is  imiwssible  to  distinguish  between  the  national  ami  the  international. 
One  can  no  longer  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We  have  moved  into  a 
world  that  is  in  the  prtH'ess  of  dettiiition,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  he  parties  to 
that  delinition  within  our  historic  tradition.s.  The  role  of  the  university  in 
si)e<-ilie  terms  in  this  new  world  has  not  been  detined  and  can  only  be  delined 
by  the  nniversitie.s  under  the  pressure  of  events  and  by  such  intellectnally  crea- 
tive work  within  the  univer.'  it  ies  as  will  guide  events."  fAddre.ss,  the  American 
Sociological  Association,  Chicago.  111.,  Sept.  2,  ItHJ.". ) 

"  R.  H.  ThayiT.  "Doos  niKhi'i*  Kducatlon  Have  Obligations  in  KoIaHon  to  Political  Ob- 
jectives Abroad?"    Uopartmcut  of  State  Hullctni.  vol.  4:5.  Oct.  '24.  19G0.  i).  050. 


The  Enlisted  University 
by  Steven  Muller 


Xoit'  rive  presidenf  for  /ndjfic  (/ffa/rs  of  Cornell  f/nirerslft/,  Mr, 
Muller  Herved  for  4  f/etfrs  its  director  of  that  iinirersffijA  ('efrfer  for 
hiternatfoiml  S ft/die-^', 

A  special  foaturo  of  thr  process  of  devclopniont  is  the  cnorinous 
prominence  of  tlio  Ignited  States.  As  the  world's  most  aflhient  and 
most  tcclinologically  and  ;ndus(rially  advanced  nation,  \\q  play,  of 
necessity,  a  leading  role  in  international  development.  By  wliat  we 
do,  or  choose  not  to  do,  we  provide  gnidancc  for,  or  control  over,  as 
mucli  of  the  process  of  development  in  many  lands  as  almost  any 
human  agency  can  provide.  As  a  nation  we  are,  of  coui-se,  ourselves 
still  develop] nj(.  But  to  the  peoi)le  loss  advanced  than  we,  we  seem 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  that  enormous  struggle  for  a  better  life  in 
which  all  of  humanity  on  this  globe  no>v  believes  itself  to  be  engaged. 
Where  we  lead,  others  follow. 

This  is  a  responsibility  that  we  have  not  chosen,  but  tliat  we  cannot 
escape,  lis  consequences  for  us  and  for  everj'one  else  are  enorniou.s. 
Conscious  of  our  historic  mission,  we  liave  .stretched  out  our  helpir^g 
liand  across  the  globe.  Assistance  to  others  has  become  one  of  the 
major  features  of  our  national  policy.  Such  assistance  is  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.  It  is  also  a  necessary'  policy  in  the  context  of  what  we 
know  as  the  cold  war,  which  is  in  the  largest  sense  the  struggle  to  en- 
able as  many  nations  as  possibk  to  develop  industrially  and  techno- 
logically within  a  climate  of  freedom.  Let  us,  liowevei*,  never  forget 
that  the  fundamental  features  of  our  time  would  be  much  the  same 
even  if  there  were  no  Soviet  Union  tuul  if  Karl  Marx  had  never  lived. 
The  challenge  of  international  development  was  not  created  by  com- 
munism. We  dare  not  confuse  the  legit  inuicy  and  urgency  of  that 
rludlenge  with  the  secondary  fact  that  our  (\)nnnunist  adversaries 
are  trying  to  use  it  against  us, ' 

For  our  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  we  the  pe()))le  of  the  United 
States  are  racing  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  We  see  it  as 
our  task  to  help  others  io  develop  and  to  offer  them  protect i(m  against 
the  threat  of  Connnunist  exploitation  and  betrayal  of  the  process  of 
social  revolution. 

The  ta.sk  is  demai)(lii)g.  enduring,  and  consuming.  To  meet  it, 
we  have  as  a  society  mobilized  our  great  energies.  As  a  nation  we 
liave  Income  self-consciously  the  advance  party  of  a  global  effort 
toward  the  spread  of  technological  development  and  the  achievement 
by  many  peoples  of  maxinunn  nuiterial  change  in  the  shortest  ])ossible 
time.  Our  own  nati(>nal  resources  have  become  the  great  arsenal  of 
intermitional  <levelopment.  So  great  is  our  sense  of  dedication  to  our 
task  that  it  is  not  unc'oniinon  to  find  Americans  projecting  our  na- 
tional inuige  in  terms  of  a  crrsade,  a  crusade  for  a  better  life  for  all 
men,  in  peace  and  freedom. 
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Inevitably  tlie  inol)ilizetl  American  society  lias  enlisted  our  ^reat 
national  universities  fully  in  its  service.  In  these  universities  our 
citizens  are  trained,  and  they  constitute  the  great  storehouses  and  in- 
ventories of  learning  and  knowledge.  As  is  true  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times,  the  universities  arc  in  their  very  nature  i)ul)lic  institutions, 
rendering  a  ])ul)lic  service  e\-en  when  they  are  privately  founded  and 
privateljV*  endowed.  Throughout  history  they  have  regarded  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  as  their  primary  function.  Society  turns  to  them 
naturally  and  iiievitai)ly  for  service  and  training.  Inescapably,  then, 
as  the  great  demands  of  international  development  have  confrontecl 
American  society  with  pressing  new  needs,  the  country  lias  turned  to 
the  universities  for  the  answer  to  these  needs.  And  the  universities 
have  responded. 

So  much,  however,  lias  happened  so  (piickly  that  it  is  both  necessary 
and  useful  to  take  stock  of  the  degree  to  which  the  colleges  have  been 
enlisted  in  tlie  great  national  cause,  and  to  assess  what  this  enlistment 
means  to  America's  universities.  The  jirocess  i)egan  quite  naturally 
during  the  Second  World  "War.  Here  was  a  wartime  situation,  witli 
the  country  inoi)ilized  to  win  the  war.  The  universities  were  naturally 
enlisted  in  the  great  effort  to  train  the  men  needed  to  figlit  and  win 
the  war.  AVhat  is  so  reinarkal)le  aluuit  the  jiostwar  period  is  that  the 
|)ressure  upon  the  univei^sities  has  not  <uiee  let  up  in  the  years  since 
ilitler's  war  ended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  on  the  whole' i increased 
and  intensified  rather  than  lessened.  The  Nation  is  no  longer  mo- 
bilized for  war,  i)ut  it  is  still  mobilized,  and  the  universities  find  them- 
selves still  enlisted.  As  a  result,  an  atmosphere  of  continuing  crisis 
and  pressure  permeates  the  university  conunimity.  It  may  i)e  instruc- 
tive to  analyze  the  pressures  ii])on  the  universities  in  terms  of  the  sim- 
ilar j)ressures  that  are  taken  for  granted  in  time  of  war,  but  that  we 
have  only  recently  i)ecome  accustonu'd  to  living  with  in  time  of  peace. 

Tlius.  during  war  it  is  connnoii  to  find  university  faculties  raided 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  society.  Men  of  military  age  will  \)y  drafted  di- 
rectly into  the  armed  services.  In  other  eases  th.e  very  best  in'ains  are 
(|uite  naturally  called  u])on  to  serve  the  country  where  tliey  an*  most 
needed.  As  we  all  know,  this  pr(H*ess  n(jw  c(jntinues  in  ))eacetinie. 
Faculty  members  are  not  precisely  drafted  into  the  military  services, 
iuit  they  are  drafted  into  the  national  cause.  IIa])pily,  in  most  cases 
nowadays  it 's  not  necessary  for  people  to  al)sent  themselves  conii)letely 
froiu  the  faculty  in  order  to  serve  the  country  as  well.  But  if  someone 
were  to  make  a  roster  oi  the  number  of  faculty  members  at  any  great 
university  who  serve  the  Nation  as  consultants  on  |)roi)lems  of  na- 
tional im|)()rtance,  the  lisi  would  i)e  staggering.  Particularly  is  this  so 
in  contrast  to  the  degree  to  which  such  service  was  expected  of  uiiiver- 
sfty  faculties  in  times  gone  by. 

Again,  during  the  war  ilw  ])liysical  facilities  of  universities  were 
overtaxed  hy  the  advent  of  students  in  large  numbers.  Such  men  re- 
(juired  training  for  the  national  military  etfort.  As  our  grov/ing  so- 
ciety in  |)eacetime  seeks  to  continue  to  train  tlie  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  future  leaders  and  public  servant ;  in  all  capacities  of  bfe,  the 
re-entless  pressure  of  student  numbei-s  on  our  uni\'ersities  has  not  for 
oil:*  instant  lessened.  Ii  continues  to  grow  and  grow.  The  wartime 
|)arallels  can  I)e  coiUinued.  Quite  obviously  the  special  demands  placed 
on  the  universities  require  special  means  of  support.    New  funds  and 
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new  sources  of  funds  ure  required  to  provide  for  the  most  pressing 
needs  that  society  expects  the  uni  versities  to  fulfill.  Just  as  in.  wartime 
special  funds  had  to  he  provided  for  sncli  pro^^ranis  as  V-12,  V-5,  or 
ASTP,  so  the  niohilized  society  of  today  lias  found  it  possible  to  rely 
on  the  ^reat  foundations,  and 'on  State  and  Federal  Governments,  to 
provide  tlie  funds  for  new  profi^rams  that  the  universities  are  being 
asked,  urged,  implored,  to  nndertal^e.  It  is,  however,  v.'ortliwhile 
noting  that  these  funds  are  [n'ovided  specifically  for  the  particular 
project  that  seems  socially  desirable.  They  are  not  free  funds  going 
to  strengthen  institutions  as  such.  These  dollars  are  mobilization 
money,  designed  to  finance  what  is  deemed  a  most  pressing  need,  but 
without  much  »-egard  for  the  balance  of  elfort  within  the  univei^ity  as 
a  whole  in  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  normal  times  and  circumstances. 

New  types  of  training  also  appear  to  be  desirable.  This  in  peace- 
tinie,  of  coui^se,  is  not  training  for  a  direct  military  purpose.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  context  of  our  modern  society,  new  disciplines 
have  arisen  and  flourish  without  the  special  impetus  of  mobilization 
for  international  development.  These  include  such  novel  fields  of 
specialized  study  as  public  and  busl  ess  admiuistratioii,  industrial  and 
labor  rehitions,  and  hotel  administration.  I^ut  to  these  are  now 
added  sperial  new  needs,  such  as  pi'ogranis  in  international  agricul- 
tural development,  international  nutrition,  special  courses  in  plannhig 
and  development  economics,  and  an  exploding  demand  in  linguistics. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  burden  of  this  aspect  of  university  enlistment 
with  just  one  example:  the  most  recent  survey  indicates  that  under 
the  special  terms  of  the  National  Defense  Ediical  ion  Act,  40  iinivei'sity 
centers  established  under  the  act  now  offer  a  total  of  1,!200  courses  in 
iiKU'e  than  10  languages,  involving  ov-^r  fiOO  faculty  members  and 
more  tiian  7,(K)()  students. 

In  a<ldition,  even  more  than  in  wartime,  direct  oversea  services 
are  exjiected  of  the  universities  by  our  mobilized  society.  Through 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Agency  for  rnternational  Development, 
contracts  are  offeied  to  assist  educational  institutions  in  the  develop- 
ing <*ountries.  Tluis  Cornell  as  a  typical  American  university  now 
has  a  contract  to  assist  the  T'liiversity  of  Liberia,  has  completed  a 
i'ontract  to  assist  the  College  of  Agriciilture  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  and  is  assisting  specialized  componeiit  schools  of  uni- 
versities in  Chile  and  in  Turkey.  On  a  national  basis,  the  Agency 
for  Infernal ional  Development  reports,  as  of  June  W  of  tliis  year, 
current  contract  operations  involving  H8  universities,  holding  a  total 
of  107  contracts  worth  altogether  i?l  10  million  and  assisting  37  different 
countries. 

Finally,  just  as  in  wartime  certain  special  training  is  required,  either 
for  partinilnr  individuals  or  particular  groups,  that  can  find  no  place 
even  in  an  expanding  or  exploding  curriculum,  so  this  pressure  con- 
tinues in  peacetiu^e.  Public  servants  come  up  fron^  Washington  to 
study  a  particular  language  or  to  [)ecome  involved  in  an  area  studies 
program.  Kntire  groups  come  to  pursue  special  studies,  such  as  the 
volunteers  for  the  I'eace  (\)rps  pursued  at  Cornell  and  at  other  univer- 
sities this  past  summer  and  (luring  the  academic  year.  And  just  as  we 
trained  allies  in  wartime,  so  in  peacetime,  in  the  age  of  international 
development,  almost  an  army  of  foreign  students  has  de.s<HMided  on  the 
American  university  campus,  to  share  at  various  levels  in  programs 
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Thus  the  nnivei^sity  is  enlisted  today,  jnst  Jis  iiuicli  us  it  was  in  war- 
time, in  the  new  effort  to  whicli  onr  conntry  is  dedicated.  And  this  is 
essentially  tine  and  proper.  It  is  an  obligation  which  no  nniversity 
can  le{?itiniately  avoid,  and  which  almost  all  have  <rreeted  ([uite  prop- 
erly with  vi<j:or  and  entlnisiasm.  Xevertheless,  there  are  some  second 
thoufjhts  on  this  process  that  ought  not  always  to  he  sn])])ressed.  It 
is  in  the  fii*st  place  necessary  for  us  to  understand  that  the  universities 
have  not  returned  to  normalcy,  and  to  understand,  all  of  ns,  the  enor- 
mous pressure  under  whi<'h  univei^sities  continue  to  operate. 

And  ultimately  it  nnist  In*  remembered  that  the  nnivei*sity  is  not 
merely  a  resource  f4>r  the  active  and  action  needs  of  a  society,  even 
though  it  is  inevitably,  necessarily,  and  whole.somely  such  a  resource 
in  part.  The  teaching  and  resear<*h  whicli  arc  essential  business  of  the 
universiiy  involve  i)ul)lic  service.  Rut  they  involve  also  ideas  and 
reflection.  Tlie  need  for  action  does  not  reduce  the  importance  of  tlie 
need  lo  think,  the  time  to  think,  and  the  freedom  to  think.  The  uni- 
versity is,  afier  all,  a  place  to  ask  questions,  to  look  deeply.  This  is 
what  young  minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  scholars  who  teach  them,  are 
expe<*ted  to  do.  Yet  in  our  time,  with  its  sense  of  urgency,  there  is  a 
danger  that  this  reflective  or  (]nestioning  function  is  not  as  fully 
ai)i)reciate(l  as  it  should  he  on  the  outside,  luu'  as  ai)i)reciated,  or  even 
fully  ])racticcd,  within  the  institutions  of  learning  as  one  might  wish. 
If  this  is  true  tlie  reflecting  and  reflective  function  is  therefore  more 
cru(*ial  than  ever. 

Quite  deliberately  in  this  sl'tvrt  address  T  have  l>eeu  using  military 
images  and  metaphors.  T  have  spoken  of  mobilization  and  enlistment, 
of  arsenals  and  advance  i)arties,  and  have  equated  the  coiitenii)orar3' 
])ressuiTs  upon  the  univei-sity  with  those  usually  exerted  only  during 
the  national  emergency  of  war.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  to  eni])lia- 
size  a  cnuMal  and  basic  ([uestion  ini])licit  in  this  terniinologv :  as  a 
society  we  are  on  the  march,  bu"  how  clearly  have  we  in  view  the  goal 
toward  which  we  are  march'  \^,  ^  Mobilixatiou  is  a  huge  effort,  it  is 
so  huge,  in  fact,  that  it  tends  f)  generate  a  iiKniieiitum  of  its  own.  The 
harnessing  of  great  human  energies  tends  to  put  a  ])reniiuiii  (Hi  action 
for  its  own  sake.  As  a  great  joint  effort  of  i)e()ple  together  perists 
and  matures,  there  isth'^  danger  that  it  will  generate  its  own  ei)lieiiieral 
values  and  attitudes.  The  pressures  to  remain  in  line  and  in  step 
become  more  intense  over  time :  tempers  grow  shorter  as  strain  goes  on 
longer:  tolerance  lessens,  and  an  authority-centered  garrison  mentality 
may  ai)pear.  AVheii  this  point  is  reached*  the  i)urity  of  dedication 
which  launched  a  great  effort  will  become  stained. 

In  todays  world,  tlie  American  people  have  girded  their  loins  to 
improve  the  liiinian  condition.  However,  in  our  effort  we  encounter 
not  only  the  obstacle  of  great  needs,  but  also  the  competition  of  a 
hostile  and  powerful  political  system.  There  is,  then,  inevitably  the 
(hmger  that  our  efl'ort  will  be  drawn  off  its  primary  goal  into  mere 
competition.  Our  mission  is  essentially  a  positive  one,  and  it  is  its 
positive  character  tliat  sustains  us  as  a  great  people.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  danger  we  face  is  that  our  effort  may  decay  into  something 
negative  and  sterile — routine,  disoriented,  and  defensive.  To  prevent 
tins  decay,  we  must  encourage  and  heed  those  who  are  free  to  remind 
uf.  of  our  basi  -  purpose.  Quintesseiitiully  what  is  at  stake  in  the  effort 
for  which  America  has  mobilized  is  not  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the 
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fate  and  fut\iiv  of  our  own  stxMi^ty.  That  society  needs  vibove  viU  to 
retain  the  purity  and  vigor  of  its  i)urp()se.  And  for  this  vital  need 
it  ivlies  inevitably  on  the  univei^sities,  who  train  the  ablest  and  the 
most  nniture  of  the  youn^r  and  who  harbor  free  and  critical  inquiry. 
No  other  need  of  society  dares  transecud  this  absolute  obligation  of  the 
university. 

I  siiould  not  wish  to  l)e  misundei^stood.  1  believe  firmly  in  the  great 
cause  of  lunnan  betterment  for  wliicli  our  society  is  mobilized.  And  I 
believe  fully  in  the  need  of  our  imiversities  to  serve  this  cause.  It  is 
henlthy  foi*  tlie  universities  to  1h»  pragmatic,  to  be  Hexible,  to  be  udapt- 
able.  They  are  euriclunl  by  tlie  many  new  things  they  liave  been 
asked  to  do.  They  are  thriving  \mder  the  pressure  that  has  been  put 
on  them.  Just  as  individuals  do,  thev  too  grow  as  they  respond  to 
(•hallenge.  Hut  for  institutions  as  well  as  for  individuals,  the  Shake- 
spearean adage  from  Hamlet  holds  true,  the  adage  wliich  reminds  us 
••To  thine  own  self  be  true."  In  the  crisis-ridden  circumstances  of  our 
time,  it  rcf{Mires  a  special  kind  of  courage  for  the  American  imiversity 
to  be  true  to  itself,  to  its  mission,  and  thus  to  American  society.  It 
re(|uires  the  courage  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  freedom  of  inquiry, 
freedom  of  learning,  freedom  to  ask,  to  seek,  to  teach.  It  x-equires, 
above  all,  finnness  in  the  insistence  on  the  best  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  a  university,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pressures  brought  to  bear. 
The  rrucial  freedoms  today  that  the  universities  must  have  include  the 
freedom  to  say  no  to  some  <Iemands  that  will  be  placed;  the  freedom  to 
reject  the  si  rings  that  are  inevitably  tied  to  certain  kinds  of  support; 
the  freedom  also  to  continue  to  question  everything,  above  all  the 
orthodoxy  of  those  in  power  and  the  ortliodoxy  of  t Jie  everyday. 

To  bi>  true  to  itself,  the  uinvei'sity  nuist  coutinne  ahvays  to  know 
and  to  believe  that,  the  oldest  duty  for  wiiich  the  university  ,s  liablel 
and  has  been  conscri])ted  by  society  since  the  days  of  the  first  academy 
IS  to  serve  not  only  ;  s  the  teacher  of  s<)(^iety  but  as  its  conscience.  This 
is  the  Socrat  ic  legacy,  and  we  at  the  university  and  our  society  abandon 
it  or  slight  it  as  our  mutual  peril.  More  i)ressing  than  all  the  new 
needs  that  our  society  demands  of  us  is  tlnU  we  in  the  miiversities  pay 
heed  to  this  first  duty,  to  continue  to  he  the  ])lace  of  free  inquiry,  free 
thinking,  and  free  judgment.  Only  if  we  cleave  to  this  first  purpose 
can  we  fulfill  truly  the  terms  of  our  enlistment.  All  those  of  us  in  the 
university  comnnmity  nnist  understand  this  duty  because  we  all  share 
in  it  and  we  unist  all  perform  it.  It  IhOioovc^  then,  as  we  do  in  our 
teaching  niul  symbolically  in  oui*  buildings,  to  blend  the  old  and  the 
new,,  in  om*  purpose,  in  our  duty,  atul  in  our  obligation  to  the  society 
wiiidi  nurtures  us  and  which  w<»  serve.  As  the  university  does  this, 
it  will  he  true  to  itself.  It  will  fulfill  nol)Iy  the  tenns  of  its  unique 
enlistment  in  our  time.  And  it  njust  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  it 
cannot  tlu  ii  l)e  false  to  any  man,  or  the  the  great  cause  of  human  de- 
>*elo2>jnent  and  heltennejit.  (Addi-ess,  li^th  annual  meeting  of  the 
(\)rnell  Tniversitv  Council,  Ithacj,  N.V.,  October  5-0,  1002.) 
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The  International  Programs 
of  American  Universities 

by  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Projects,  East-West  Center  ^ 

1)1  1058  lulirard  W,  Wetdner  rarried  out  for  the  ImtUute  of  Re- 
sea  irh  o n  Ove) 'scfts  Prof/nuhs  of  Mir h  iga  / \  S fa fe  I 'iii i)€  i 'siftj  a n  invcn  - 
fory  and  anali/.sis  frhlr/t  wan  puhJ/shed  in  hook  form  afi  ^'"The 
I  iiternafiontti  Prog  nuns  of  Avwrtran  Uvfrersfftes,-^  A  revhcd  hivcn- 
forii  and  (ffHt/f/sis  mts  rarr/ed  out  ditrhuj  lOGIf-lOUo  hi/  fhe  Office  of 
Reference  Research  and  I nforniaflon^  Institute  of  Adranced  Projects^ 
/{ast'West  Center,  I/ono/idu,  Il<nrali.  a'ith  aid  from  Education  and 
World  Affairs,  This  u pdated  surrei/  nvU  he  puhHshed  !n  late  lOGG  hy 
M  ic  h  if/a  u  State  I  J  n  ire  th  ity, 

Ptoth  the  IfhlS  and  lOGG  studies  define  international  /)rogranis  from 
an  crchangc  (^dentation,  and  thus  do  not  include  the  full  range  of 
international  fur/'it'ular  />rogran}s,  such  as  urea  and  language  centers^ 
or  many  if^tenattiouul  caui/ms  actirities,  IVouetheless^  the  lOGG  find- 
ings cridenec  a  /dienonieuul  growth  in  the  nuniher  of  formal  and 
informafiantd  internationtfl  affiliations^  cechunges.  contrads  and  in- 
stitutional urrangcfnents  entered  into  hy  V ,S,  universities  and  colleges. 
For  the  latest  surrey,  J  J7S  ,  ollegc  und  uni rersity  /^res/dents  ircrc  con- 
tacted, and  front  them  there  n^as  a  0!)  /Percent  res/mnse. 

In  lJ)r)8  soino  184  universities  reported       pr()<j:r;uiis,  h\\{  in  11)05  we 
have  identified  I,'510  pro^nuns  in  1^00  institutions.   This  qiiantitative 
development  carries  qualitative  significance.,  and  many  factors  re- 
vealed hy  this  directors  hear  more  analysis  i    n  is  afforded  here. 
What  does  this  increase  mean  i   Are  the  sainr    i^     rsiries  nndti[)lying 
their  etl'orts^    Are  new  institutions  now  invt......:    What  regions  of 

the  T^nited  States  are  more  acrive^  Why  is  there  a  verita!)le  "study 
abroad  explosicm"  and  it  is  educationally  healthy  ^ 

A\Tu\t  factors  within  imiver.sities  determine  international  activity 
f»r  inactivity  ^  Wliat  can  we  learn  by  comparing  data  on  iniiversity 
lea(h»rship,  struct \iivs,  faculty  pai'ticipation,  or  student  response? 
Harvard  luis  *»(*>  programs,  hut  this  fact  could  be  ascribed  to  special 
wealth  and  excellence.  However,  the  T^niversities  of  Indiana,  (Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  have  lio  or  more.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  Michigan  State  University,  which  has  an  em-ollnieut 
of  :2S,S2t>  students  and  conchu'r!-  ±i)  prograujs,  with  the  City  T  uni- 
versity of  Xew  York,  which  has  a  combined  enrollment  of  84,004  in 
its  Brooklyn,  H\nUer,  and  Queens  Colleges,  but  re])orts  no  pro- 

grams. Should  one  infer  that  Xew  Yorkers  are  less  interested  in  the 
world  than  Michigan  faculty  and  studei\ts^  Is  there  a  difference  in 
leadershi]).  conce])tion  of  higher  eibu'ation,  or  administrative  .struc- 
ture? It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  Michigari  State  T'liiversity 
"'stuclied"  possi!)le  patterns  for  li  years  and  subseqtU'Utly  instituted 

'      Til  l)c  piibliHhod  hy  MIoIiIkmii  StiUo  Hnlvprslt.v.    Kpprlntod  by  ix'rinlssifm 
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Ji  dean  of  interiuit ionjil  utniirs,  witli  an  associate  dean  in  eacli  college, 
to  implement  its  international  connnitnient — whei'eas  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  has  no  administrative  officer  charged  with  interna- 
tional program  responsibilities. 

Can  this  program  activity  itself  he  evaluated  '(  Are  there  some  insti- 
tut  ions  without  suififient  resources  for  international  programs  under- 
taking them  becatise  international  activity  is  in  vogue,  because  it  is 
a  bandwagon  of  intellectual  prestige  ^  Are  some  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  alloi-ating  their  excellent  international  program  resources 
externally  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  chief  educative  functions? 

Ai^e  there  changes  in  areas  of  the  world  cooperatively  involved? 
Are  there  new  kinds  of  programs?  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
lai^ge  number  of  ''cooperative  arrangements"  found  this  time?  Have 
curricuhnns  Wn  modified  as  the  result  of  international  programs?  In 
Siiort,  in  what  ways  has  American  higher  education  responded  to  the 
reality  of  an  increasingly  international  society,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  new  thrusts? 

Wlial  does  seem  dear  is  ^\\x"  American  higher  edtication  hay  burst 
its  classroom  walls  and  campus  boundaries.  The  ''cloisters''  may  re- 
main useful  in  aiding  the  organization  and  expression  of  knowledge, 
[)ut  they  cannot  hel[>  professors  and  students  in  seeking  and  experienc- 
ing all  the  varied  and  changing  human  existence  that  is  the  .stuff  of 
knowledge  and  it.s  eflective  applications.  Itclung  feet  and  itching 
minds  have  found  nev/  passports  to  the  unknown, govenunents, founda- 
tions, Inisinesses,  univei'sities,  and  individuals  themselves  increasingly 
willing  and  able  to  supply  the  funds  for  international  activities.  The 
.*58'J  programs  reported  in  1958  represented  an  ideological  commitment 
and  allocation  of  resources.  The  1,310  reported  here  speak  for  an  even 
iuore  significant  involvement — varying  on  a  spectrum  of  educational 
soundness. 

World  politics  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  iri  international 
affairs  have  undoubtedly  enlarged  American  higlif  r  education's  frame 
of  reference.  Moreover,  om*  growing  concern,  hunger  for  expanded 
knowledge,  and  aroustMi  sense  of  adventin-e  have  In^en  aided  by  an  em  of 
afHueuce  enabling  thous:Mids  of  academics  to  go  abroad,  with  institii- 
tional  support  or  on  their  own.  Previously  .some  teachei's  of  French 
managed  to  experience  France,  but  today  many  .students  can,  too.  In- 
deed, tlierc  are  many  graduate  departments  whose  student-specialists 
in  any  kind  of  international  studies  are  expected  to  n-ort  in  the  field  a,s 
part  of  their  degree  requirements.  Finally,  there  are  also  those  thou- 
san<ls  of  pr()fessr)rs  and  students  who  (piite  simply  want  to  see  and  ex- 
{)ericnce  the  world  or  some  part  of  it. 

IVrliaps  rlie  n)ost  potent  catalysts  within  tlie  United  Staters liave  been 
the  foreign  .students,  now  annually  populating  our  campuses  in  ninn- 
ber.s  exceeding  10(),()()0.  .Vmencans  who  think  they  will  loarn  tlie 
••truth"  about  other  cultuivs  from  their  nationals  are  naive,  l)ut  uiany 
<lo  come  to  learn  trmhs,  untruths,  and  i.alf-truths  through  primary  ex- 
periences with  human  i)eings  of  varying  hues  and  beliefs.  The  outer 
world  is  no  longer  satisfying  merely  in  books,  or  even  in  i*^levision.  A 
.student  <*an  reach  out  to  a  world  his  campus,  -^v  a  campus  can  bring'the 
world  into  its  own  douiain.  / 

Most  recently  in  the  evolution  of  international  higher  education,  the 
skills  of  our  university  pei-sonnel  have  been  needed  in  overseas,  tech- 
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iiical  tissisttvuce  prognuus.  Many  of  the  iidiniiustnitors,  professoi*s, 
and  graduate  students  in\'olved  luiVe  found  themselves  as  uiiicli  learn- 
ers as  teacJiers  or  consultants,  and  mosr  development  programs  today 
involve  cooperative  internaticmal  teams.  Further,  much  of  what  we 
are  learnin<jf  has  bppui  to  modify  institutional  aims  and  j)ractices  at 
home,  Hy  no\v,  for  instance, 'Vereniouies'*  is  incomplete  without  multi- 
national and  international  content,  and  '^development  economics"  is 
but  one  of  nrany  new  fields  in  hi<:lier  education.  Within  this  new  field, 
incidentally,  both  the  suhfields  of  nnicro-  and  micro-plann;n<i^  are  now 
heinpr  applied  to  domestic  economics — the  United  States  benefiting 
from  approaches  born  in  **technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations  " 

Wo  pointed  out  that  classrooms  have  burst  their  walls  and  campuses 
their  boundaries,  but  it  is  also  fair  to  say  they  have  been  breached. 
American  and  forei^i  adult  professionals  in  many  fields — especially 
related  to  Government  agencies  and  industrial  concerns — are  enrolled 
in  uni\-ersity  courses,  workshops,  and  seminai'S.  In  fact,  two  classical 
academic  terms — curriculum  and  student — have  lost,  or  enlarged,  their 
meaning.  The  only  definitions  that  seem  to  be  accurate  today  are  that 
all  ]earnin<r  is  curricular  and  that  all  learners  are  students.'  The  sig- 
nificant point  here  is  that  so  much  of  this  learning  relates  to  profes- 
sions becoming  cross-cultural  and  internationah 

We  are  impres.sed  with  our  increasing  need  to  know  what  is  hup- 
])ening  in  onr  universities.  We  need  to  know  in  a  total  sense — in  rela- 
tion to  program  decisions  and  resource  allocations — hut  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  nrany  of  our  most  disi  inguished  (and  complex)  universities 
do  not  have  orgnnized  data  on  what  their  own  institutions  are  doing, 
why,  and  with  what  results.  The  arduous,  and  far  from  accurate 
methodology  of  this  inquiry — involving  two  major  questionnaires, 
coding,  and  computer  analysis  procedures— leads  us  to  plead  for  a 
more  modern  technique  of  data  recording.  If  we  wish  to  be  ])reci.se 
and  efficient  in  evaluations  based  on  data  retrieval,  as  electronic  devices 
now  make  possible,  it  is  logical  that  we  be  precise  and  efficient  ui  data 
recording.  Decision  makmg  in  relation  io  modern  social  networks 
demands  "instant  data/' 

We  are  pleased  to  have  discovered  and  presented  so  nuich  data  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  some  resultant  interpretations  are  valid  and  use- 
ful, but  undoul)tedly  the  most  important  questions  liave  not  been  posed 
or  answered.  Higher  education  is es.sentially  conservative,  and  queries 
relating  to  the  clas.si'nil  academic  .structures,  di.sciplines,  and  method- 
ologies in  relation  Io  current  intellectual  thrusts  and  social  needs  nre 
(july  in  early  ferment.  Professors  and  students  today,  for  example, 
tend  to  identify  less  with  their  campus  institutions  than  with  their 
professions  and  professional  implementation.  Considerable  academic 
prestige  is  r.ow  accorded  Fulbright  scholars,  Guggenheim  fellows, 
East-West  Center  senior  specialists,  U.S.  AID  consultants,  or  Ford 
Foundation  foreign  area  specialists.  Higher  education  is  clearly  par- 
ticipant to  Ji  concept  of  human  community  that  now  involves  both 
international  studies  and  international  cooperation  * 
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ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY!  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  TRENDS 

Growth  and  change  are  characteristic  of  American  nniversities,  and 
the  phenomenal  development  of  international  programs  is  quantified 
by  a  comparison  of  1057-58  and  1964-65  data : 


Tablk  1-A. — lliv  international  programs  of  American  tiniveraitics 


1957-58 

19G4-«5 

Percent 

increase 

NuinlxT  of  universities  

1,046 

2, 094 

+7,6 

tlnivrrsities  with  progrtims_  _  

184 

390 

NmiilXT  of  progmms  - .   .   

382 

1.319 

+245.3 

Most  of  tliesf*  programs  lune  been  developed  since  World  War  II, 
and  indetMl  since  1050.  *  *  Prior  to  that  time  the  relatively  few 
programs  were  hirgely  tlie  result  of  individual  interest  on  the  part 
of  Amei  icjin  fnrulty  membei's.  In  some  cases  tlie  programs  involved 
alliliations  arranged  by  foreign  alumni  of  American  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. More  complex  institutional  relationships,  snch  as  Yale  in 
(''Jii])a,  were  nuv. 

The  1057-5S  analysis  revealed  the  institutionalized  structures  becom- 
ing characteristic  of  international  programs,  a  development  further 
reinforced  by  these  1 004-05  data.  Colleges  and  nniversities  are  iu> 
hiuger  isolated  citadels  of  learning:  they  increasingly  operate  within 
related  sckmhI  networks — local,  national,  and  hiternational.  Particu- 
larly as  regards  international  programs,  the  allocation  of  new  and 
generous  funding  sources  has  undergirded  the  enlarging  concept  of 
knowledge.  In  fact,  study  or  research  abroad  is  almost  assuming 
a  "lunnan  right"  level  anjoJig  academics,  and  the  recruiting  of  iion 
demies  has  Wcome  "standard  opei'at ions''  in  Government  agencies, 
foundations,  and  other  institutions.  The  role  of  the  intellectual  is 
no  lon«rer  limited  to  Academe — the  academic  goes  out  in  the  world 
and  brnigsthe  world  onto  eani])us  and  into  classroom. 

In  1J)()5,  thus,  the  nnml)er  and  nature  of  univei^ity  international 
programs  reveals  more  than  institutionalization.  It  is  clear  these 
jn'ograms  are  not  just  ^'overseas  operations'"  or  'Mniernational  dimen- 
sions''— they  are  becoming  normal  ingredients  of  higher  education. 
We  otfer  for  disnission  and  further  inquiry  the  following  sinnmary  of 
trends  in  Anieiimn  universities  related  to  internatioiial  ])rogmnis: 

1.  The  irrowth  of  international  i)rogranis  is  quantitatively  obvious, 
but  their  (jualities  are  often  obscure.  The  a*  characteristics  can  l)o 
descrilHMl,  but  their  excellence  ranks  from  sui)erHeial  to  sound  cur- 
rieulunu  improvenu'nts  toward  soundness  noticeable, 

2.  As  international  programs  are  further  institutionalized,  nmny 
universities  have  created  new  adnnuistrative  p()^Itio:.s  in  order  to 
facilitate  and  coordinate  tliei  prograuis.  Tliere  may  bt^  a cori'ela- 
tion  of  professional  administ/rai  ion  to  the  existence  and  the  eX.celleiice 
(if  international  programs. 

.*).  The  instit'  Monalization  is  taking  i^'\ce  not  only  within  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  bm  cooi)era.  '*ly  among  them — including 
some  foreign  institutions, 

4  The  programs  increasingly  involve  cooperation  with  institutions 
and  agencies  other  than  colleges  and  nniversities.   The  two  most  sig- 
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nificallt  ^?mlns  of  sponsoi-s  are  U.S.  Government  a^^encies  and  private 
fonml:uions,  Init  niany  reli^nons,  eonwnerciul,  and  cultural  institutions 
are  also  si/vnificjintly  participating:. 

5.  Many  institutional  programs  are  integral,  operational  aspects  of 
American  universities.  It  is  difllcult  to  separate  curricular  from  non- 
curricular  programs,  witliin  or  across  departments  and  disciplines. 
Mixny  new  courses,  seminars,  and  worksliops  liave  resulted  from  non- 
curricular  activities. 

(>.  Some  of  tliis  institutioujiiization  Inis  resulted  in  the  estabHsli- 
ment  of  nondepaitmental  international  or  area  studies  centers  or  insti- 
tutes. Tlie  social  s  -'  nces  are  largely  represented,  but  inter-  and 
nndti-disci|)linary  approaches  are  incmisingjy  utilized 

7.  American  universities  are  significantly 'involved  in  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  via  both  campus  and  overseas  operations.  Tlie 
skills  of  American  academic  personnel,  thus,  are  both  utilized  and 
enhanced. 

8.  As  university  administrators,  facrlty,  and  students  Increasingly 
go  abroad  on  short-  or  lon^^-term  assigm  lents  connected  to  development 
aid,  there  is  a  tendency  to  emphasize  research  rather  than  teaching. 
This  growing  fund  of  basic  research  is  ])roviding  important  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  for  both  international  development  and  university 
<*urriculum. 

0.  There  is  a  beginning  awareness  that  the  knowledge,  purposes,  and 
techniques  of  overseas  deveh)pnient  are  applicable  to  domestic  develop- 
nient.  It  is  [)ossi.)le  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Ignited 
States  will  l)enefit  directly  from  new  research  and  techniques  origi- 
nally designed  for  underdeveloped  countries. 

10.  The  **study  abroad  explosion,"  witnessed  in  the  large  numbers  of 
snnuner  study  tours  and  undergraduate  "junior  year  abroad"  pro- 
grams, in  part  reflects  Americans'  eagerness  to  experience  other  cul- 
tures firsthand  and  thus  exj)and  their  intellectual  and  emotional  hori- 
zojis.  Till/,  phenomenon  could  he  called  a  new  romantic  movement, 
but  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  also  relates  both  to  a  concept 
of  **highly"  duvared  citizens  and.  to  interesi  in  international  careers. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of  the  funding  f(n*  study  al)road  pro- 
grams is  personal. 

11.  In  nniny  fields  the  doctoral  candidates  are  i)eing  sent  abroad  in- 
dividually or  in  teams  for  field  research  or  internships.  This  work 
abroad  is  generally  nor  personally  funded,  and  universities  are  neces- 
sarily expanding  their  financial' resources  in  order  to  oftei  intermi- 
tionaJ  studies  that  ;nchule  w(/rk  in  the  field.  Afany  doctoral  candidates 
have  ser!  international  career  expectations"  and  seek  overseas 
[)reparation. 

12.  The  number  of  foreign  students  and  professionals  on  our  (tani- 
pu.  .  continues  to  increase,  attesting  to  the  growing  international 
stat.  :  and  professional  functionality  of  American  higher  education, 
wlietlier  degree  or  nondegree.  Ir  is  probal)le  that  many  come  to  the 
United  States  as  students  because  studentship  offers  the  only  aveiuie 
to  seeing  the  world  in  general  and  the  dynamic  American  culture  in 
particular.  Foreign  students,  too,  are  adventurous  and  curious. 
Often,  however,  foreign  students  and  \)rofessi(Huds  on  behalf  of  their 
careers  are  specifically  seeking  education  that  is  "higher"  than  any 
available  at  home. 
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13.  U.S.  univeisities  increasingly  serve  nonacudeinic  groups,  espe- 
oitill^'  from  Government  agencies  ami  business  concerns,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Business;  and  public  administration,  development  economics, 
labor-industrial  relations,  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  social  sciences 
are  becoming  international  in  content.  As  these  lields  and  indeed  the 
natural  sciences— the  most  universal— seek  application  to  different  cul- 
tural and  cross-cultural  situations,  tney  perfoixie  have  to  call  on  the 
l)ehuvioral  sci^aices  in  onU  to  apply  fJieir  fields  cross  culturally, 
home  of  the  new  thinking  and  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences  thus 
results  from  the  needs  of  government  and  industrial  officials  preparing 
or  continuing  to  resit'e  and  work  abroad. 

14.  All  these  thrusts  are  callijig  for  more  fundamental  /"esearcli,  not 
only  in  the  field  but  also  in  U.S.  university  laboratories.  Some  of  the 
inost  sij^niticant  so(Ma]  research  in  the  world  is  now  going  on  in  Amer- 
ican universities,  multidisciplinary  approaches  the  norm,  and  new  sub- 
disci])lines  and  fields  developing  rapidh'  "^he  number  and  nature  of 
new  fields,  as  evidenced  by  doctoral  and  ^.  .-o.  -octoral  specializations, 
isnn  academic  fact  of  great  si»?nificance. 

This  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  international  programs 
of  American  universities  is  largely  quantitative,  leading  one  to  the 
temptation  of  evaluating  on  the  basis  of  nnmbei-s.  There  is  evidence, 
Jiowever,  tli.it  many  American  universitie.s  have  undergone  growth 
and  sophistication  in  their  international  activities,  any  early  naive 
excitement  related  to  oversaas  operations  having  given  way  to  hard 
realism  and  considerable  commitment.  For  instance,  an  administrator 
of  a  Peace  Corps  public  health  program  in  a  Latin  American  country 
wrote  on  his  questionnaire  ''Acconipli.shments  cannot  be  categorized: 
they  are  minor  victories  tenaciously  fought  for,  fragile  beyond  belief 
in  a  disorganized  society  such  as  this.-' 

In  sum,  this  inventory  and  analysis  clearly  reveals  that  these  inter- 
national ])rograms  are  no  longer  external  aspects  of  American  univer- 
sities. They  are  teaching-learning  components  increasingly  func- 
tional to  higher  ednc.ttion.  They  attest  both  to  intellectnals'  search 
for  wkhv  and  deeper-  bases  of  knowledge  and  to  an  impressive  Amer- 
ican academic  contribution  to  the  international  conditions  of  peace. 
("The  Interjiational  Programs  of  American  Universities,"  WGd  edi- 
tion, Margaret  L.  Cormack,  compiler.) 


The  University  and  Wor'  Affairs 


by  The  Committee  on  the  University 
und  World  Affairs 

In  July  lOSD.  or  the  request  of  the  Depart  men  f  of  Strfte.  the  Ford 
FoKn^'lat'iou  created  a  distinguished  eomniHtee.  the  inemhers  of  ujhich 
ieerv  druw/t  from  the  un/rerf</t/es,  foundaffons,  hu.shie>is  and  govern- 
nu^nf  {(IhnJrman :  J,  L,  MorriU,  hen  president  of  the  University  oj 
Jfin?i  so^a),  and  requested  it  to  foeus  upon-  the  role  of  American  vm- 
eersitf  s  in  u^orld  <iffairs,  '''he  conclusion's  und  recomfnendutio7is 
reached  hy  the  rommittee  (we  contained  in  the  following  summary  of 
its  report, 

The  A.nericun  iinirersity  is  caught  in  a  nish  of  events  ♦^hai:  shakes 
its  traditions  of  scholarship  and  tests  its  ability  to  adapt  and  ^row. 
The  United  States  is  jnst  awalcenino;  to  the  fact  that  world  aH'airs  are 
not  the  concern  of  the  diplomat  and  soldier  alone.  They  involve  the 
husinessnian,  the  fanner,  the  laborer,  the  economist,  the  lawyer — 
indeed,  every  citizen.  And  v.  e  are  discoverin*j^  that  the  world  includes 
vast  re<rions  and  peoples  we  Inu'e  little  known  before. 

This  American  Mwakenin<r  has  come  alon^'x  with  the  npsiir<r^  of 
demands  for  indej  ndence  and  economic  ad\ancement  amon^  hun- 
dreds of  millions  abroad  who  have  known  little  of  either.  In  their 
own  awakenin<jf  they  see  education  as  indispensable  to  their  (iiiest  for 
<ri'owth  and  di^^nity. 

At  tJie  center  of  tliese  new  educational  demands,  all  the  more  press- 
ing because  they  often  coincide  with  the  policy  <roJ^l«  of  our  Govern- 
ment, stands  the  American  university.  It  is  challen<.^ed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  own  people  for  a  far  better  knowled*re  and  inulerst,  ndin^r 
of  others.  It  is  challenged  at  the  same  time  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
emergin;iif  nations  for  the  creation  and  rapid  improvement  of  whole 
educational  systems. 

"Wliether  tlio  rapid  technological  and  social  development  upon  which 
nations  insist  will  take  place  by  totalitarian  regimentation  or  in  con- 
ditions of  growing  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  is  a  crucial 
(piestion  of  our  times.  It  is  an  educatiomil  (juestion  as  well  as  a  .social, 
economic  and  political  question. 

The  American  university  is  a  .iter  l)oth  of  learning  and  of  service 
with  a  public  purpose  founded  upor  ^he  traditions  of  American  swietv 
and  the  heritage  of  other  nniversit.  in  history.  It  serves  the  higli 
needs  of  society,  as  no  other  inst'  i  can,  primarily  through  its 
teaching  and  researHi.  Its  schola  hip  is  guided  responsibly  so  as  to 
encounter  the  great  intehectnal  and  educational  issues  that  confront 
us.  Traditionally,  the  \miversity  also  engages  in  other  forms  of  direct 
service  to  society,  such  as  extension  work,  consultation,  and  assistance 
to  other ed\u'ati(mal  institutions. 
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Tlio  sj^stem  of  huul>^nuit  collep^s,  established  a  eejitury  ago  in  the 
United  btates,  is  one  nohible  example  of  adaptation  of  American  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  meet  heavy  new  demands.  At  that  time, 
the  new  task  was  to  provide  higher  education  to  the  workers  and 
farmei*s  on  a  developing  frontier.  At  the  present  time,  our  universi- 
ties are  c  illed  upon  to  bring  knowleilge  of  othei*  peoples  into  the  main- 
stream of  higher  education  for  Americans,  and  to  help  educate  the 
leaders  and  help  strengthen  the  educational  institutions  of  newly 
developing  nations.  For  American  univei*sities  this  is  a  fuilher  step 
in  the  continuing  task  of  expanding  *he  horizons  of  a  free  society. 

In  the  postwar  yejii-s  American  universities,  responding  to  the 
Nation's  new  inv()lvement  in  world  affairs,  have  taken  on  many  ne\v 
and  expanded  activities.  These  include  new  courses  on  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Soviet  Tnion,  and  T.S.  relations  with  them;  research  on 
ecoiioniic,  political,  and  social  development  of  the  newly  independent 
nations;  foreign  students  in  large  number;  nnd  spcial  oversea  projects 
to  help  hnild  and  strengthen  educational  mstitutions  in  other 
countries. 

The  imiversities'  response  so  far,  however,  has  been  largely  sporadic 
and  implanned.  To  meet  the  cliallenge  of  their  potential  role  in  world 
atfiiirs  adc{|uatcly,  they  now  have  an  historic  opportunity  to  under- 
take, individually  and  in  cooperation,  a  major  effort  as  institutions. 
They  have  the  responsibility,  in  the  best  univei-sity  tradition,  to  make 
a  contribution  which  no  other  institutions  can :  to  enlarge  our  horizons 
as  a  free  society,  to  help  educate  the  leaders  and  help  build  the  educa- 
tional foundations  of  the  newer  nations,  and  to  cooperate  with  educa- 
tional institutions  in  other  nations  in  order  to  help  create  a  fr?e 
international  society.  These  tasks  i-equ ire  the  sustained  participation 
of  the  best  American  university  competence  and  the  pioneering  of  new 
academic  traditions. 

Althougli  the  oi^port unities  and  responsibilities  in  world  atl'airs  may 
be  more  striking  in  tlic  case  of  American  universities,  tliey  are  only 
somewhat  less  important  for  Anu^rican  colleges. 

Reliance  hy  the  Federal  Govermuent  on  the  lielp  of  univei'sities  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  needs  in  world  afl'aij^s  requires  the  establi.sl)U)ent 
of  new  relations  between  tlie  Government  and  tne  universities  appro- 
priate to  the  role  of  each.  In  a  field  of  educational  activity  that  vitally 
concerns  our  foreign  relations  and  is  dependent  for  its  adequacy  upon 
su!)stantial  Federal  Government  support,  the  national  interest  both 
justifies  (lovernnient  support  and  requires  that  (xovernment  determine 
the  policies  under  which  Government  itself  participates.  In  a  field  in 
which  Am(»rican  institutions  of  liiglier  ] earning  are  themselves  the 
major  resource  upon  which  the  Nation  must  continue  to  depend,  uni- 
versities cannot  be  expected  to  serve  as  mere  agents  of  Government  in 
spite  of  increased  Government  support  and  participation.  They  nnist 
be  granted  autonomy  and  long-term  assurances  of  adequate  financing 
if  they  are  to  perform  the  tasks  supported  by  Government  in  a  manner 
befitting  their  educational  function  and  purpose. 

To  lielp  American  universities  and  colleges  achieve  their  unique 
purposes  our  educational  resources  nuist  be  strengthened.  In  a  plural- 
istic society  like  ours  this  effort  requires  a  new  set  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships between  universities  and  colleges  and  the  institutions  that 
call  upon  and  support  them — the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  the 
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foundations,  and  private  t'nterpriso.  This  is  ])ossil)lo  in  t\irn  only  if 
now  ()r<ranizati()ns  aiv  forn\o(l  in  the  private  sector  and  within  the 
(lovernnient  in  order  to  achieve  more  eliective  educational  leadersliip 
in  world  a  flairs. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  the  connjiittee  believes  tlint  there  needs  to  In*; 
1.  .1  h'ff/Nf/  of  s/(//if.s  that  will  transcend  the  tratlitionally  do- 
mestic and  Western  orientation  of  scholai'ship  and  training,  in 
universities  and  colle<^es,  a.nd  the  limited  aims  of  ^'technical  assist- 
ance" and  "naticmal  defense,"  in  (lovernment. 

'2.  II Jf/hrr  /}/'/()/'/ f  )/  for  v;orld  ail'airs  iu  education,  and  for  ednea- 
tion  in  the  Government's  international  pro<ri'anis. 

IVann'nxj  for  longer  fcrw  prof/nfm.s  to  support  universitk^s 
and  coUe^res  at  home  and  to  promote  edu(*ati(nial  developujont 
abroach 

4.  Morr  effvvf)re  of  scarce  vibicafioind  resourcex  tlnv)n<;h  im- 
proved or<rani/atiou  and  cooperation  anu)u<r  American  institutions 
and  in  rehition  to  their  counterparts  abroad. 

").  .1  h'if/her  auaVify  of  educational  performance  tlirou<?h  the 
systematic  development  of  American  competence  for  the  new, 
varied,  and  difficult  tasks  coufrontiu*r  American  institutions  of 
hi<rher  learning. 

().  More  adequate  resources  for  these  tasks. 
To  <rive  effect  to  these  policies,  the  connnittee  reconnnends  that  the 
American  institutions  concerned  with  the  role  of  universities  and  col- 
Ie<ifes  in  world  affairs  undertake  the  following  measures:  *  * 

f'ntversitles  and  colleges 

1.  All  American.  Institutions  of  higher  leai^ning  should  make  studies 
of  world  affairs  an  important  ana  permanent  dimension  of  their  under- 
graduate programs,  huch  studies  should  include  the  role  of  the  Imited 
States  in  world  affairs,  Western  civilization,  important  non-Western 
civilizations,  forei^i  languages  and  problems  of  international  rela- 
tions, economic  growth,  social  change  and  order.  Study  abroad, 
effectively  organized  and  directed,  should  l)e  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  undergraduate  education. 

2.  All  American  unlt^rsitief  should  Improre  the  competence  of 
their  graduate  and  professlomd  schools  to  teach  and  to  conduct  re- 
search on  International  aspects  of  their  disciplines  and  professions. 

Many  universities  {more  than  at  present)  sho\dd  become  diversi- 
fied centers  of  strength  to  train  specialists  in  world  affairs  for  careers 
in  teaching  and  other  professions,  government  and  business;  to  un- 
dertake research;  to  exercise  leadership  in  language-training  and 
linguistics;  to  prepare  teaching  materials  for  all  levels  of  f*ducation; 
and  to  open  the  perspectives  of  scholarship  to  other  institutions  and  to 
adult  citizens  in  their  communities.  Some  centers  will  focus  on  par- 
ticular geographic  areas,  others  on  policy  problems  and  functional 
studies,  cutting  across  disciplinary  lines, 

4.  Most  universities  ami  colleges  hare  stadents  and  scholars  from 
(fther  countries.  These  Institutions  needs  to  develop  special  educa- 
tional progra m s  fitting  th e  v eeds  o f  their  fo re Ig n.  guests,  A t  the  sam e 
time  they  should  integrate  these  programs  as  fully  as  possible  with 
the  programs  for  American  students,  and  with  the  host  institutions' 
other    mternational    programs.    Foreign    students   on  American 
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campuses  constitute  an  educational  and  cultural  i-esource  that  uni- 
versities and  colleges  should  draw  on  more  ftilly.  A  high  priority 
should  be  given  to  better  selection  and  other  measures  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  students'  educational  experience.  There  is  also  a  press- 
ing need  to  receive  more  foreign  students.  Pvohleim  of  quality  and 
qunntity  require  concurrent  attention, 

5.  Many  un/rersifics  a?ul  colleges  woukl  benefit  from  undertaking 
cooperative  aetiritiex  with  c(luc<ttionaI  in^stitations  in  other  countries, 
A  few  should  undertake  progranhs  of  assistance  to  educational  insti- 
t  a  lions  orcr.se/hs.  To  caiTv  on  effect  ivcly  these  increasingly  important 
activities,  the  participating  universities  should:  develop  a  high  degree 
of  competence  on  a  rontinning  basis  for  the  particular  overseas  activi- 
ties  it  undertakes;  irisnre  the  participation  of  its  best  faculty  mem- 
bers; and  relate  its  overseas  activities  to  its  educational  program  at 
home  for  the  mutual  strengthening  of  both. 

6»  Universities  that  undertake  a  wide  range  of  programs  in  world 
affairs,  at  home  and  abroad^  face  complex  problem*"^  of  munagement^ 
Their  faculties  and  administration  alike  need  to  develop  long-range 
priorities  and  plans  in  order  to  make  the  }nost  effective  tfse  of  their 
scarce  resources  and  make  possible  the  balanced,  yet  flexible,  growth 
of  the  total  university  educational  program. 

The  Federal  (ro  rem  men  t 

7.  The  Congress  and  the  Executive  should  support,  on  v  continuing 
and  flexible  basis,  university  and  college  programs  to  improve  the 
cdu^atian  of  Americans  in  world  affairs.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
t^atiou  Act  provides  a  modest  precedent  for  the  kind  of  support  that  is 
needed.  Support  vshould  not  be  limited  to  foreign  language  and  area 
studies,  bat  should  be  exteiided  to  other  studies  \vliei*e  greater  Ameri- 
can competence  is  needed  in  the  national  interest.  Support  should  be 
ivlated  to  university  activities  overseas  so  that  domestic  and  foreign 
pragra/».s  iwo  inntnally  .sti^engthened. 

8.  The  Congress  and  the  Executive  should  give  much  more  emphasis 
to  education-  in  programs  of  foreign  assistance,  Requests  to  Auiericau 
universities  for  participation  in  overseas  activities  should  be  limited  to 
educational  tasks  for  which  the  universities  are  specially  suited. 

0.  The  (^ongress  and  the  Executive,  in  authori:^ing  and  administer- 
ing programs  th/it  bring  foreign  nationals  to  our  itnivei'sities  and 
colleges,  or  enable  American  teachers  and  students  to  go  abroad,  should 
seek  to  strengthen  the  participating  educational  institutions, 

10.  (rorernment  programs  for  educational  cooperation  and  assist - 
nee  abroad  frill  be  more  effective  when  the  Gorernment :  provides 

funds  on  a  long-term  basis  to  support  the  varied  nnivoi'sity  activities 
of  training  and  research  that  will  enable  uuivei*sities  to  operate  effec- 
tively ovci*seas  as  educational  institutions;  enables  cooperating  univer- 
sities to  participate  at  an  early  stage  of  planning  programs  they  are 
asked  t*)  carry  out ;  respects  university  autonomy  to  the  fullest  extent 
compatible  with  the  responsibilities  of  government  for  overall  devel- 
opment programs  overseas. 

Sta te  go  ve rn  m  e n ts 

11.  f>tate  legidatures  and  executives  should  recognize  that  world 
affairs  are  of  direct  economic  and  political  importance  to  the  people 
of  their  Stfftes,  and  that  programs  in  world  affairs  are  an  integral  part 
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of  itny  unirrr^siff/  or  rollvyv  (tnd  arc  rovreHpondinr/hj  vUgible  for  and 
deservhif/  of  support  from  State  funds. 

Foundations 

1*2.  Prlratc  foundations  should  assist  thr  unirrrsities  and  college f< 
to  arhif  re  awre  adequate  progntnts  in  world  <fff<firs.  Kven  the  rela- 
livoly  small  fouudations  not  already  doin^  so  should  ^ive  support  for 
university  activities  in  world  affairs.  In  particular,  foundations 
should  make  <^rauts  that  enable  universities  and  colleges  to  undertake 
e.rpenmentai and  exemplary  activities.  They  should  also  use  their 
ability  to  move  more  flexibly  and  promptly  than  government  agencies 
in  order  to  pioneer  educational  developments  and  to  seize  fresh  oppor- 
tunities not  n^idily  covered  by  government  programs. 

/^rirate  enterprise 

1*>.  Like  American  education,  Ameriean  private  business  enterprise 
/lo^s  a.  great  (tn/l  grouping  stake  in  internatiomd  matters.  As  do  edu- 
cators, l)usiness  leaders  also  face  an  urgent  need  to  strengthen  their 
own  rompe.vMice  to  meet  their  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
in  world  affairs.  In  tliese  efforts  business  and  universities  have  much 
in  connnou  and  slionld  explore  tlie  areas  in  whicli  tliey  can  cooperate 
more  effectively.  Tn  educati?ig  Americans  to  understand  world  Torces, 
in  training  sjwcialists,  and  in  providing  insights  through  research, 
universities  perform  services  of  liigli  value  to  private  business  enter- 
pi'ise.  llic  responsihf'lities  that  huslness  has  ft cknoicJ edged  toward 
education  in  general  should  Include^  to  a  suhstantifdly  greater  extent 
that  heretofore,  planned  and  organi Bed  support  to  the  universities'' 
grouping  interna tiomd com ponents. 

As  universities  make  a.  deliberate  effort  to  huifd  thentselves  up  to 
meet  the  educational  challenge  presented  by  a^orld  affairs,  they  func- 
tion not  alone  hut  as  parts  of  it  web  of  supporting  and  cooperating  non- 
profit organizations  whose  contributions  to  scholarly  achievement  are 
also  ritah  Tliese  are  the  agencies  which,  iisually  on  a  voluuieer  basis 
ran  mobilize  the  resources  of  a  field  as  a  whole  or  can  effectively  re- 
late one  university  to  another  and  universities  to  the  Goveruiueut  .iud 
to  otluM-  private  agencies  that  are  increasingly  involved  in  international 
educational  matters.  They  merit  support  as  indispensable  meams  by 
which  un.iverf<ities,  scholars,  and  otiier  citizem  cooperate  and  provide 
ieadership  and  services  in.  a-  variety  of  educational  tasks. 

O rgan iz in g  fo r  educat io n al  leade rship 

14.  / m proved  educational  leudership  and  machinery  for  cooperation 
is  needed  both  within  the  Gorernment  and  outside  the  Governnient 
aa\ong  the  many  American  institutions  eoncerned  with  the  role  of  the 
unirersity  in  morld  affairs.  A  cooperative,  rather  tlian  a  centrally  di- 
rected, effort  i.s  necessary  for  tlie  most  successful  educational  outcomes; 
it  is  consistent  with  university  autonomy  and  the  ])lnralism  of  educa- 
tional interests  in  American  society. 

15.  .1  new  private  organ izatiofi.  should  he  created  to  strengthen  the 
educat ionallciule rship  of  .[merican  universities  and  eolleges  in  world 
affairs,  Tt  would  ])r()vi(le  a  continuing  mechanism  for  consideration 
of  educational  needs  and  o])])()rtunities  in  world  affairs,  facilitate  the 
planning  and  appraisal  of  intermitional  educational  programs,  and 
promote  the  wise  development  and  emj)loyment  of  educational 
re.sources. 
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In  relation  to  the  (lovernnient,  the  organization  would  provide  a 
source  of  independent  and  authoritative  advice  on  such  matters  as 
the  development  of  educatioinil  institutions  abroad,  educational  ex- 
change, and  the  support  of  American  universities  in  their  international 
traininof  and  research  activities.  Government  funds  allocated  for  these 
purposes,  however,  would  be  i.uide  available  directly  to  the  educational 
mstitutions,  which  would  accept  responsibility  individually  or  in 
cooperation. 

The  prestijr  of  the  organization  would  help,  where  such  help  is 
needed,  to  inspire  confidence  in  other  countries  receiving  TLS,  govern- 
mental aid  thut  the  aid  was  l>eing  given  for  sound  educational  purposes. 
It  would  likewise  tend  to  encourage  th'^  U.S.  Government  to  relax 
overly  close  sui>ervision  of  univei'sity  participation  in  Government- 
supported  programs, 

10.  In  the  Federal  Govemmer^t^  the  upgrading  of  edueathmil  com- 
petence at  all  levels  is  mdlspenmble  and  overdue.  In  order  to  manage 
properly  the  enlarged  role  of  the  Government  in  this  tield,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  agencies  concerned  needs  to  be  focused  on  more 
effective  use  of  university  resources  in  program  planning  and  imple- 
mentation, and  on  the  provision  of  Government  support  to  help  build 
univei-sity  competence  in  world  affairs.  The  following  adclitional 
steps  are  urged  for  consideration  in  plans  for  Government  organiza- 
tion and  legislation : 

In  the  Department  of  State^  enhancement  of  the  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Seci-etary  for  the  Coordination  of 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 

Upgrading  the  uuthority  and  competence  of  the  Office  of  Ediieation 
in  tlie  field  of  support  to  American  liigher  education  for  world  affairs 
activities. 

Designation  by  the  President  of  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
world  affairs  as  an  area  of  special  concern  for  one  of  his  assistants  uiid 
as  an  area  requiring  special  arrangements  for  coordination  among  the 
Cabinet  officers  concerned—such  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  ana  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Jjdncation,  and  Welfare — the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  head  of  the  International  Coo])eration 
Administration  or  any  successor  agency.  ("The  University  and 
World  Affaii^.^') 
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The  Role  of  the  Foundations 
by  George  M.  Beckmann^ 

M r,  Bvrh'nxinn  is  professor  of  hisforjf  und  ussoridfr  (/ran  or  fdntlflf.s 
for  hiterniffiontfl  proffr<fws  <if  the  University  of  Kitnsas,  lie  serred 
^ro)H  I0€l  io  19f]f^  tfs  pror/nnn  associate  hi  the  international  training 
and  research  prof/ran?  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Tho  fouiulatioiis  huyi»  played  a  decisive  and  eontiiuie  to  play  a  em- 
rial  role  in  support  of  the  development  of  non-Western  studies  as  an 
inre»rral  part  of  Anieriean  higher  education.  Foundation  grants  not 
only  have  assisted  univei'sities  in  developin<j:  the  essential  resources 
for  graduate  training  and  for  research,  hut  have  also,  as  a  result* 
helped  to  ^renerate  a  much-needed  and  lon^r-overduc  revolution  in 
American  education  as  a  whole.  In  hrief,  they  have  improved  the 
capa(  ity  of  American  univei^sities  and  colle<!;es,  and  consequently  of 
society  as  a  whole,  to  meet  the  educational  diallen^^es  of  a  rapidly  and 
dynamically  chaii^^iug  world  and  at  the  same  tinu»  to  hroaden  the  cul- 
tural horizons  of  the  AnuM'iean  people. 

The  foundations  luive  provided  and  continue  to  provide  the  venture 
capital  for  the  development  of  non-Western  studies  that  the  universi- 
ties and  colle*res  lacked  themselves,  and  which  the  Government  has 
heen  for  the  most  part  reluctant  to  offer.  Compared  with  other  sources 
of  support,  the  record  of  the  foundations  has  heen  impressive.  Looked 
at  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  however,  in  the  light  of  national 
need,  the  foundations  started  too  late  and  let  their  interests  develop 
too  slowly.  They  are,  nmreover,  still  doing  too  little,  and  there  is  tlie 
danger  tliat  rhcy  will  stoj)  what  they  are  doing  too  soon. 

The  term  "foundation''  as  used  in  tliis  article  requires  Sfuue  expla- 
nation. There  are  at  present  approximately  15,000  foundations  in  the 
I'nited  States  with  capital  in  excess  of  $14  hillion  and  a  capacity  to 
make  grants  totaling  over  $780  million  a  year.  Most  foundations  are 
loi'al,  liavesnuill  assets,  and  have  little  if  any  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion. With  only  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  heen  the  large,  national, 
multipurpose  foundations  which  have  assisted  universities  and  col- 
leges to  develo])  no n- Western  studies,  and,  of  these,  three  have  ])layed 
more  important  roles  than  the  others.  They  are  the  liockefeller  Foun- 
dation, the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  Ford  Foundatio.i.  This 
article  will  he  limited  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  to  an  analysis  of  the 
cunudative  impact  of  their  grants  (m  Anuu*ican  higher  education. 

The  role  of  the  foundations  has  to  he  visualized  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  assets  and  funds  availahlc  for  grants,  hut  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  capacity  to  recognize  and  seize  upon  opportunities 
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for  wise  and  effective  iit  actions.  Ability  to  act  depends  upon  sev- 
eral factors.  Like  universities  and  colleges,  foundations  are  institu- 
tions that  have  their  own  traditions,  senses  of  purpose,  and  defined 
objectives.  Similarly,  the  success  of  their  program  intci-csts  depends 
upon  the  competence  of  iheir  leadership  and  of  their  staff.  Men  nuxke 
foundation  policies  and  seek  to  achieve  their  objectives.  The  trustees 
and  officers  of  the  Rockefeller,  Cat.^egie,  and  Ford  Foundations  have 
nuxdo  the  decisions  to  initiate  and  sustain  program  action  in  support 
of  the  development  of  non-Western  studies  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion. The  staffs  of  all  three  foundations  have  worked  closely  with  the 
educational  conununity  to  find  the  most  effective  ways  to  acnieve  that 
goal. 

I'lONEKRlNG  GRAFTS  »Y  ROCKEFELLER  AND  CARNEGIK 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  the  first  large  national  founda- 
tion  to  recognize  the  need  to  develop  non-Western  studies  us  an  in- 
tegral part  of  American  higher  education,  and  it  was  the  only  major 
foundation  tiiat  was  active  in  this  field  until  after  World  War  II. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  pioneered  support  of  Slavic,  East  Asian, 
Xear  Eastern,  and  Latin-American  language  and  area  studies  at  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  of  scholarly  activities  in  tliese  areas  spon- 
sore<l  by  organizations  like  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Its  grants,  howe\'«r,  were  modest  in  size  and  totaled  less  than  $1  million 
in  the  period  from  1934  to  1942.  In  addition.  Rockefeller  fellowship 
programs  provided  funds  to  help  train  a  relatively  small  number  of 
young  men  and  women  in  various  disciplinary  aspects  of  non-Western 
studies.  These  dollars  were  well  invested  as  they  helped  to  create  the 
kind  of  competence  that  was  so  sorely  needed  during  the  period  of 
World  War  II.  Rut  not  enough  money  was  invested  for  tneso  pur- 
poses by  American  philanthropy  as  a  whole.  The  demands  of  fighting 
a  global  war  and  of  planning  for  the  peace  made  it  increasingly  ap- 
))arent  tliat  our  society  did  not  have  adequate  knowledge  about  many 
foreign  areas  or  about  the  personnel  and  materials  for  training  and  re- 
searcli  on  them.  Between  1943  and  1945,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
therefore,  increased  its  support  of  university  programs,  used  pri- 
marily for  training  and  research  by  the  military,  by  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  total  of  all  its  grants  in  the  previous  decade. 

The  I'esponsibilities  that  accompanied  the  new  position  of  power  and 
leadership  held  by  the  United  States  after  World  War  II  created  even 
greater  demands  for  increased  competence  in  global  terms.  American 
society  desperately  needed  more  knowledge  and  more  trained  j)erson- 
nel.  Among  the  major  foundations,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was 
again  the  first  to  assist  a  small  number  of  scholars  and  their  univer- 
sities to  expand  existing  or  create  new  graduate-training  and  research 
programs  in  Slavic,  East  European,  East  Asian,  Indian,  or  Near  East- 
ern language  and  area  studies.  It  set  a  precedent  that  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  other  national  foundations  with  its  grant  in  1945  of 
$250,000  to  Columbia  ITnivei^sity-  for  the  establishment  of  a  Russian 
in.stitute  in  tlie  newly  created  school  of  International  Affairs.  The 
tirst  of  its  kind  and  a  model  for  others,  the  Russian  institute  had  two 
basir  objectives:  one,  to  train  area  specialists  with  competence  in  the 
various  aspects  of  Russian  life  and  command  of  the  Russian  language, 
and,  two,  to  improve  American  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union  through 
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reseaivli.  In  nil,  the  Kockofellor  Foiuidation  invostod  unotlier  $1  niil- 
iion  in  univei\sitv  pro^rnuns  and  in  activities  sponsored  by  tlie  Anioi'- 
i(*au  CoinK'il  of  Learned  Societies  in  the  i2-year  period  from  1940  to 
101:7  and  anc^tlier  several  million  dollars  in  the  period  down  to  1951. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  was  the  second  major  fonndation  to  provide 
support  for  t^e  development  of  non-Western  studies.  In  1947,  after 
several  years  of  plana  in  <r.  it  made  a  series  of  relatively  modesi  r)-year 
grants  to  a  dozen  or  so  univei*sities  in  support  of  area  institutes  for 
<;raduate  traiiun^r  and  research  on  Japan,  India,  the  Xear  Kast,  south- 
east Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The  lar<rest  ^^rant  was  for  $155,000, 
and  the  smallest,  for  $50,000.  A  year  later,  the  Car.ie^ie  Cori).  made 
two  irrants  that  had  an  especially  important  impact  upon  the  whole 
effort  to  develop  non -Western  lan*^u\<>'e  and  area  studies  programs. 
One  was  a  <>:rant  of  $740,000,  a  sum  which  was  unprecedented,  to  the 
newly  established  liussian  Researcli  Center  at  Harvard  for  study  of 
all  phases  of  TJussiau  life  throutrh  ulilizatiou  of  all  the  available  tools 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  second  was  a  grant  of  $130,000,  subse- 
([uontly  renewed,  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for  a  pro- 
i»Tam  of  national  fellowships  for  graduate-level  training  in  foreign 
area  studies.  In  all,  the  Carnegie  Corp.  made  grants  in  support  of 
non-Western  studies  totaling  some  $2.5  million  in  the  period  from 
1047  to  1051. 

The  Kockefeiler  Foundation  and  (^irnegie  Corp.  grants,  while  not 
generally  large,  brought  liai  (lsonu>  returns.  Fii'st,  they  helped  uui- 
versitie.'  to  establish  or  strengthen  ncm-Westeni  language  and  area 
studies  programs  at  a  time  when  university  finances  and  facilities 
weiv  strained  under  pressures  both  old  and  new.  This  was  important 
because  these  grants  not  only  helped  to  expand  non-Western  studies 
ill  the  disci  pi  lues  and  to  establish  a  tirni  base  for  languge  instruction, 
but  also  assisted  a  new  ap])roach  to  graduate  training  and  reseaivh 
to  obtain  a  secure  foothold  iu  the  academic  comnnniity.  The  concept 
an<!  ])ractice  of  conibining  discipline  and  area  studies  training  was 
a<'cepted  more  raj^idly  as  a  restdt.  Second,  the  grants  helped  to 
increase  the  lunuber  of  young  men  and  women  conn)etent  iu  uou- 
Wesfern  areas.  For  example,  the  foreign  area  traiumg  fellowship 
])rogram  a<l ministered  by  tlu'  Social  Science  Research  Council  made 
more  than  200  a  *vards  between  1047  and  105»3. 


The  Ford  Foundation,  shortly  after  its  reorganization  as  a  national 
])bilanthr()i)y  in  1051,  recognized  the  need  to  improve  the  capabilities 
of  the  Fnitcd  States  iu  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  world  affaii*s — 
especially  for  maiiitaining  the  strength  of  the  non-Cominnnist  nations 
and  for  assisting  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  emerging 
ronntries.  lis  international  training  and  i*esearcb  program  tiierefore 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Kockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  in  spending  i)art  of  its  substantial  resources — vast  when  com- 
pared to  other  foundations — to  assi.st  American  higher  education  to 
erpii])  itself  with  the  men.  knowledge,  and  organization  necessary  to 
respond  more  e t!ect  i vely  to  t  he  demands  upon  it. 

Since  \\Ky2  the  Ford  Foundation  has  allocated  $1»W  million  for 
grants  designed  to  improve  .Vmerican  competence  to  deal  witli  inter- 
national problems  by  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  needs  for  and  the 
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supply  of  trained  pei^souuel  aud  kiiowledjre.  Api)r()Xiuiately  lialf  of 
tliat.  total  lias  l)eon  used  to  streii«:tlien  non-Western  lan^na<re  and  ai-ea 
studies  in  American  nniversities  and  colleges.  Over  tl\e  same  period, 
the  Koekefeller  Fonndation  and  the  Carnegie  Corp.  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  approximately  $5  million  and  $4  million,  respectively. 
Recently,  however,  the  latter  two  foundations  luive  begun  to  cliange 
their  roles.  The  K(K*kefeller  Foundation  has  increasingly  moved  away 
from  supporting  American  institutions  of  l\iffher  education  iu  world 
alTaiins  and  has  followed  tlie  patli  of  developiriental  assistance  to 
selected  universities  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The  Carnegie 
Corp,  continues  its  active  interest  in  American  liiglier  education  and 
world  affairs,  but,  witli  its  relatively  smaller  funds,  plays  more  of  an 
innovating  role. 

(rradnaie  frahuny  and  re^icttrrh  pror/nuns 

The  bulk  of  the  Ford  funds  have  been  used  to  improve  and  con- 
solidate existing  languages  and  area  training  and  research  programs  in 
the  nuijor  universities  ami  to  establish  new  in'og^'ams  wliere  tliey  were 
needed.  In  the  case  of  existing  programs,  tliis  permitted  an  expansion 
of  graduate  training  and  resean'h.  It  also  made  ])ossible  a  change  in 
the  very  character  of  area  studies  through  the  addition  of  new  stuff 
iu  the  social  sciences.  Tliis  was  im])ortant  because  it  gave  language 
aiul  aiva  studies  programs  a  })roader  disciplinary  base,  one  which 
could  give  more  attention  to  nioderi)  and  contemporai*y  problems. 
In  the  case  of  hitheKo  neglected  areas,  cherc  was  an  expansion  of 
language  and  area  studies  prograiiis  on  southeast  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  all,  by  1050,  some  21  language  and  area  studies  ])rograms  were 
receiving  foundation  support. 

During  the  past  5  years,  an  imi)ortant  change  has  (x?curred  iu  the 
pattern  of  Ford  Foundation  grants  to  nnivei'sities  in  sui>port  of  non- 
Western  language  and  area  studies  ))rograms.  With  the  gmwth  of 
institutional  com])etence  there  was  a  shift  from  .->liort-  or  medium-temi 
grants,  originally  given  to  support  specitic  graduate  tniining  and  re- 
search progiMms,  to  broader,  long-term — )isnally  for  10  years — assist- 
ance to  i/N/rrrs'^yf/i/wf/e  effoi'ts  to  develop  non  Western  language  and 
area  programs,  as  well  as  other  intennitiona!  studies.  Through  long- 
term  grants  for  the  Ford  Fonndation  has  sought  to  encourage  the 
country's  nuijor  nnivei^sity  centers  to  take  an  institutionwide  ai)proach 
to  their  internatiomil  interests  and  to  incorporate  m)n-Western 
language  and  area  studies  as  ])ermanent  features.  From  1050  to  1063 
it  nuvde  grants  to  15  universities,  divided  ahnost  equally  })etween  pri- 
vate and  State  institutions,  in  :ui  amount  totnling  $42  millio3i.  It 
designated  $2<)  million  of  that  total  for  support  of  non-Westeni 
language  and  area  studies  to  include  j)rovision  for  faculty  and  library- 
staff  salaries,  expansion  of  library  holdings  for  reseacli,  individual,  or 
gi*oup  I'esearch  projects,  and  griulnate-student  fe!!owshi])S.  The  15 
universities  are  as  follows:  Columbia,  Harvard,  Ciiicago,  California, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  Washington,  Princeton,  Y^aie,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  Xorth western,  Stanford,  and  Boston.  Tliey  have 
led  the  way  in  the  development  of  non-Western  language  and  area 
studies  and,  in  most  cases,  have  substantial  other  international  in- 
terests. They  have  a  large  numl)er  of  the  country's  nu)St  distinguished 
sciiolars,  libniries  with  strong  i-esearch  collections,  and  imaginative 
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aiul  i»ll*iMli\i'  in>tiiM*ti<)unl  |>i'n«:r;iins.  In  siinnnary,  (lu'()n<:*li  this 
siiinK»-o'nmt  appioarli,  tlu'  Fold  Foiiiulat ion  is  snpportin*:  some  44 
noM-Wi'stci  ii  laiijjfna^jfi'  and  ari'a  >tiMrn's  iiro<;rains  for  <rra(liiato  train- 
ii'ir  ami  rt'M'aiN'h  a>  follows;  Kast  Asian,  1*2:  Slavic  or  Kast  Kuropean, 
10; south  or  sofif licast  Asian,S:  Near  Kaslcrn,  7:  and  African,  7.  And 
it  also  is  providiiiii'  vi'i'.v  liiniti'd  di'Vclopmcntal  support  to  stiniulat(» 
inttMH'st  in  Latin-Amcricun  stndios  at  six  of  tin*  alH)Vo  univiM'sitios. 

Tlio  Fold  Fcnuulation  is  not  linutin«;  its  support  to  non-Wt\storn 
lauixna^v  and  area  studios  proixranis  to  <jrants  to  these  15  \niiversities. 
On  the  iMmirarv,  it  rocojinizes  that,  viewinl  in  terms  of  national  need, 
the  colh'ctive  rcsonnvs  of  the  15  universities  account  for  only  a  small 
fra«-tion  (d*  tlu'  country's  stmlent  population,  facidty  interests  and 
ctunpetcnccs,  overseas  pro'rranis,  and  visit in<i:  forei^rt^  students  and 
scholars.  The  Fovvl  Foundation  is  seekinjr,  therefore,  to  enconra<re 
atlditi'Uial  private.  State,  and  Innd-'ri'ant  universities  to  eidar^e  and 
conso  idiite  their  resources  for  <>raduate  traininjr,  research,  and  de- 
vtdopuic.Md  activiti(»s  in  the  international  lield.  To  date,  it  has  nnule 
tyrants,  ii>ually  for  a  5-year  period,  totalin<»'  approxinuitely  $0  million, 
to  the  foiioNvin^  universities:  Ore<ron,  Washinjxtou  at  St/Lonis,  Kan- 
sas, Syracuse.  Illinois,  Pittshnr<j:h,  and  >richipin  State.  Each  of  thest* 
i;:rauts  in*  lud*'s  support  of  non-AVestern  lan<]fua<r^»  and  area  studies 
pro;rranis  for  i^naduate  trainiuii  and  research. 

The  fou!wiations  provided  support  for  tlie  training  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  univei'sity  lan^ua^e  and  area  programs, 
hecause  personnel  continued  to  he  inadequate  in  view  of  the  needs  of 
American  society  as  a  whole  and  of  higher  education  more  specifically. 
The  continued  exj^ansion  of  existing  imiversity  pro<rranis,  for  example, 
(lepended  upon  increasin^r  the  supply  of  Hi*st-rate,  well-trained  youu^ 
scholars.  I'he  creation  of  new  faculty  positions  in  discipline  depart- 
ments at  other  institutions  and  the  estahlishment  of  new  lan^j;im^j;e  and 
area  programs  at  some  of  them  were  similarly  dependent  upon  tiie 
availahility  of  competent  peisomuO.  Talent  had  to  he  recruited  sys- 
tematically and  tiained  over  a  period  suflicieutly  lon^  to  <ifmirantee 
lin^ruistic  and  research  competein*e.  The  Rockefeller  FoiUKlatiou  and 
the  (  arn(»<j:ie  Corp.  had  he^un  to  attack  this  prohlem  in  the  UKiO's  and 
104t)  s  tlirou^rh  limited  support  of  fellowship  prop'ams.  The  prohlem 
wasso  or(»at  in  the  decade  of  the  ll)50's  that  a  crash  effort  was  needed, 
and  anion*!*  the  fotmdations  only  Ford  had  the  resources  for  such  an 
approach. 

The  forei<rn  area  fellowship  pro^rani,  funded  l>y  the  F\)r(l  Fouiula- 
tion  since  its  inception  in  105'J,  has  made  and  continues  to  nnike  the 
sin^rle  n)nst  (»ir(Mti\(»  contril)ntion  to  solution  of  tlie  prohlem  of  the 
shorta<re  of  lirst-rate,  well -trained  ])ei'sonnel.  It  was  administe.ed 
directly  hv  the  Ford  Foundation  from  1052  to  and  since  that  time 
hv  a  joint  committee  of  tlu*  Anu»rican  Comicil  of  Learned  Societies  and 
the  Social  Scien<'e  I}es(»arch  Council.  Over  the  past  VI  yeai*s,  the  fel 
lowsliip  pi'ooranj  lias  au  arded  a  total  of  approximately  $H)  million  in 
grants  to  individuals,  of  whom  sonu»  1)84  have  couipleted  periods 

of  trainin<>'  avera^rin^r  from  to  .*>  years  in  len^rth.  The  hulk  of  the 
grants  have  <r<>ne  to  ad\'anced  <rraduate  sttidents  and  yonn^  scholars  in 
the  trainin<r  sta^ros  of  their  careers  rather  than  to  estahlished  scliolars. 
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Their  training  programs  have  iit  most  cases  combined  the  repilar  re- 
quirements of  a  discipline  or  professional  Held,  intensive  mnguuge 
study,  and  a  multidisciplinaiy  approach  to  a  foreign  cidtnre,  and  have 
often  included  Held  lan^na^e-trainin^  and  research  for  the  doctoral 
dissertation.  At  first,  fellowshii)S  were  otTei'ed  oidy  for  the  study  of 
Asia  and  the  Near  East ;  however,  iit  1*^*4  the  program  was  enlarged  to 
inolnde  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Eiir()i)e,  and  Africa.  Later,  in 
1901,  fellowshij)s  were  offered  for  Latin-Americau  studies,  and  in  1964, 
for  We.st  Eur()i)ean  studies.  The  breakdown  of  the  area  couceutra- 
(ious  of  the  fellows  is  as  follows:  East  Asia,  237;  the  Near  East,  148; 
south  Asia,  141;  .southeast  Asia,  105;  tlie  Soviet  Fnion  and  Ea.stern 
Euro)  e,  :54S;  Africa,  171;  Latin  America,  ;^7;  and  international 
ivlations,  27. 

A  few  more  statistics  will  demonstnite  just  how  successful  this  pro- 
<ifram  has  l)een  in  stren^hening  American  higher  education.  Of  the 
984  f()nner  fellows,  550  hold  faculty  positions  in  181  colle<^es  uiul  mu- 
vei'sities  in  ;)S  States.  This  has  had  two  important  results,  one  of 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fi^rures  and  a  second  which  is  not. 
The  fellowship  pro^rram  has  helped  to  provide  persoiuiel  for  colle^^es 
and  universities  wliich  have  become  inteivsted  in  non-W(»stern  studies, 
Y(nuig  men  and  women  have  joined  their  faculties  largely  as  histori- 
ans, political  scientists,  anthropologists,  aiul  economists  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  as  teachers  of  critical  liMigua^rPS  and  literatures,  sociolopsts, 
and  /geographers.  They  have  enabled  discipline  departments  to  ex- 
pand their  course  ofTerin^,  and  some  of  them  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary leadei'ship  for  the  establishment  of  new  lanp:uap:e  and  area  pro- 
«rranis.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been  some  concentration  of 
former  felIow\s  at  iiniversities,  thereby  addiu^  .stren^rth  to  existing 
pro^raius  while  providin«r  a  broader  base  for  new  ones.  Some  29 
universities  have  employed  5  or  more  fellows,  and  10  universities  have 
employed  10  or  more.  In  addition  to  academic  and  tenchin«r  careei-s, 
82  former  fellows  are  now  in  Go\'erninent  ser\'ice,  38  have  joined 
philanthropic  or  nonprofit  orpjanizations,  and  45  are  ii^i  business  or  the 
profesF'ions.  Many  former  fellows  have  added  to  our  knowledp:c  of 
the  nou-Westeru  world  through  the  publication  of  the  results  of  re- 
search. Altofrether  they  have  published  some  373  books  and  over 
3,000  articles  and  short  mono^jraphs;  moii^tn^/,  they  have  edited  or 
contributed  to  another  510  volumes. 

/  ndh^fd  ual  and  f/rrmp  rpMearrh  project  a 

The  fomulfJions  have  also  l)een  the  major  source  of  support  of  re- 
search project.s  conceived  by  Individual  s(»holars,  especially  those  at. 
institutmns  where  there  is  no  foundation-supported  program,  or  by 
<rroups  of  scholars  with  couuuou  or  complementary  interests  that  re- 
(piire  lar<re-scale  fundin*r' 

In  the  cas<»  of  the  individual  scholar,  ;L^rants  have  sometimes  been 
made  directly  to  the  researcher  by  the  foundation,  but  more  often  they 
have  been  made  thi'oufrh  existing  academic  or  scholarly  channels,  such 
as  the  various  connnittees  of  the  American  Council  of  learned  Soci- 
eties or  the  So^'ial  Science  Kesearcli  Council.  For  example,  five  com- 
mittees— on  Africa,  contemporary  China,  Latin  America,  the  Near 
F]a.st,  and  comparative  politics— of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil made  ^rrants  to  over  300  scholars  in  the  period  from  1955  to  1964. 
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And  flio  Asian  ( 'oiimiittcc  ami  tlio  Slavic  and  East  European  Coin- 
niitroo  of  tlio  AiiuM'ican  ( 'oiinril  of  Ei'ai  iiod  Sorioties  have  made  jriants 
to  another  :',0n  schohns  o\  er  iniirh  the  same  |H*rio<l.  Another  foundu- 
tion-su|)j)orte<)  pn/^rram  \vhi<*)i  deserves  particnhir  mention  in  this 
rortext  is  thestndy  and  researc  h  ])ro;ri'am  in  the  Sovit^t  l^nion  muh'r 
tile  aiispi<M»s  of  an  interim iversity  ronjnjitttHS  \vhi<  li  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  American  mn\eisities.  Hy  1!MU  well  over 'JtH)  American 
scliolars  had  participated  in  it.  Altln»n<rh  t^roup  projtN  ts  tend  to  <n^i 
more  pMhli<iry,  the  foundations  have  not  ijrnoml  the  individual 
scholar.  And  in  manv  cases,  ;rronp  proje<  ts  have  In^en  nothin<r  more 
than  the  coordination  of  the  common  inteiv.sts  of  individ\ial  scliolai*s. 

The  Inllnwinnr  examples  nf  grants  to  <;r(Mip  pi*ojects  wii!  some 
i<lea  of  the  variety  of  kinds  of  projects  and  appi-oaches  to  knowled*r<* 
that  have  lu'cn  snpported  hy  the  Rockefeller,  ('arne^rie,  and  P'ord 
Eoundatinus:  stjo^noo  to  (Ndumhia  riuvei-sitv  for  research  on  the 
political  evolution  of  nioilern  (^hina  (  l!)r»r)),  $:>7'7,<M)()  to  Ilai'vard  Tui- 
vei'sity  for  research  on  the  economy  r)f  Tljina  in  modem  times  (11)55), 
j«;i>0(M)OO  ru  !lie  Massaclmsetis  Institute  of  Te<'hno)o<rv  for  a  study  of 
economic  tlevelopnu*nt  and  social  chancre  in  suh-Saharan  A/rica 
(V,m).  >i'jnoj)Oi)  to  rlie  rniversity  uf  Michi^rjni  for  rcsearcli  <m  the 
])olitiral  miMlerni/ation  of  J;\pt\n  ( ll)i>l),$i:U),000  to  ! he  Univei-sity  of 
Florida  for  studies  of  the  historical  aiul  contemporary  forces  shaping 
the  territories  ami  nations  of  the  (  arihhean  ( 1!K>1 $010,000  to  the 
Sorial  Sci(»n<-e  Research  Coimcil  for  n'search  on  the  e<-onomy  of  Com- 
munist Cliina  (  lOfll).  ^240,000  to  the  Tniversity  of  rhiea^^o  for  re- 
seai'ch  on  t^lucation  and  sociot^cononnc  development  <if  transitional 
societies  {  VMV2) ,  and  S2.V>.Ot)o  to  Xorthwestern  University  for  ivsear<-li 
on  iiiten  ultural  itdations  {  l!Hi'2). 

The  foundation  apj)roach  in  support  t)f  ivsean'h  has  also  iiu-hnled 
;rrants  to  forei;Lni  scholars  and  institutiiuis  in  order  to  hi-oaden  the  base 
of  our  I<nouI(»dirc  (d'  aivas  and  <  idt ures  of  the  nonAVest(»rn  World. 
F<u-  example,  the  foundations  have  assisted  research  carried  on  l>y 
scholars  associattMl  with  Toyo  Hunko  in  Tokyo,  the  .Vcademia  Sinica 
on  Taiwan,  and  the  .Vsiatic  Keseaicli  (*en<er  of  Koiva  ("nivei'sity  in 
Seoul,  And  thev  have  made  possible  fruitful  collaboration  '  *  ^  eeu 
American  and  iudiirenous  forei*rn  scholai"S,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Japa)ies(»  and  In<lian  studies. 

The  foinidations  have  played  a  crucial  role  in  encoma^in^  and  as- 
sist inuf  libeial  arts  colleges,  either  independent  or  in  univei>;iti(^s,  to 
make  basic  chan^i^es  in  their  approa<  h  to  liberal  learning  throu^ifb  the 
iiUcirration  of  tin  international  dimension,  especially  non- Western 
stiidies.  The  (  arne'jie  Corporation  led  the  way  in  the  late  lI)4(Vs  and 
HK^ioV  with  a  relatively  small  nmnber  of  experimental  ^rrants  to  Co- 
bnnbia,  ("hica^jfo.  Michi<;au,  an<l  ei<rht  other  univ(Msiti(»s  and  colh»<j(»s 
for  the  development  of  new  <;eneral  edu<*ation  cours(»son  non-West (M'U 
aieas.  .Vnd  since  \*X>i}  the  Fold  Foundation  has  made  cfrants,  fota)in<r 
about  million,  to  help  approximately  100  coll(»^es  uuike  non- 
Western  sindies  a  permanent  part  of  \inder<xi'aduate  ed\ieation.  In 
or<h»r  to  maximi/e  impact,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  made  ^nints  for 
the  most  part  to  supp<u*t  various  kinds  of  coopenitive  a])proaches  to 
the  development  of  ade(pnite  t(»achin^  resources  involving  ^rroups  of 
liberal  arts  colleges. 
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Space  limitations  pornut  only  a  brief  listing  of  the  variety  of  foun- 
dation efforts  which  have  lielped  to  iniphmt  non-Western  studies  in 
ui\dergra(luale  education.  They  inchide  the  much  enlarged  reservoir 
of  scholarly  personnel  now  teaching  undergraduates  in  well  over  sev- 
enil  hundred  colleges  ond  universities;  curricular  planning  and  ex- 
pcrinientation;  the  substantial  materials  which  have  been  prepared 
for  use  in  general  education  courses;  the  addition  of  a  noii-'Western 
ai'ea  dimension  to  the  competence  of  existing  college  faculty  luembers, 
either  through  special  advanced  study  prograuis  at  luajor  university 
fon»ign-area  centers  or  through  on-campus  faculty  scniinai's  and  other 
siuiilar  means;  aud  the  expansion  of  library  holdings  for  teaching 
purposes,  following  such  specialized  guidelines  as  the  select  bibliog- 
raphy on  Asia,  Africa,  Kussia  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica prepared  by  the  American  universities  field  staff. 


The  demands  upon  the  Fnited  States  arising  out  of  its  involvement 
in  world  affairs  show  no  signs  of  lessening  in  the  decade  ahead.  If 
anytliing,  a  greatei-  effoi't  will  be  required  to  produce  the  persoimeh 
knowledge,  aud  uiulei-standing  required  for  the  tasks  at  hand  and  in 
prospect.  One  important  task  tor  American  higher  education  is 
to  build  a  broader  base  of  competence  on  no)i-Western  areas  in  order 
to  expand  the  capacity  for  teaching,  research,  and  service  in  the  inter- 
national realm. 

In  response  to  this  challenge  many  American  universities  and  col- 
leges are  currently  undergoing  a  revolutionary  transformation  in 
adding  a  new  inteiuational  dimension  to  their  activities  and  integnit- 
ing  it  vvith  their  educational  programs.  They  are  endeavoring  to  re- 
conceit  e  their  international  roles,  to  innovate  in  their  programs  and 
organization,  ami  to  establish  new  relatiojiships  with  one  another,  the 
government,  ami  ovei^seas  institutions.  Two  recent  i-eports  have 
focused  upon  tliis  importan*:  advance — The  TJ^nivenity  aiid  World 
. \/rah'^i  and  Thr  College  fffut  World  A  ffrurs^ 

This  kind  of  devclopniem  in  American  higher  educati(m  requires 
nor  only  leadersliip  from  v  itliin  but  also  financial  aud  other  support 
from  various  se(»tors  of  society-  The  Federal  Govermnent,  entering 
upon  fields  pioneered  earlier  by  the  foundations,  is  a  potential  source 
of  nuissive  sui)i)()rt.  So  far  it  Un^  played  a  limited  but  e:?panding  role 
iu  su])])orting  certain  language  and  area  activities  of  American  univer- 
sities through  tlie  XDEA,  in  using  univei*sities  in  development  pro- 
grams through  the  Agency  for  Internatiomil  Development  (AID), 
and  in  strengthening  educatiomil  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  rhiougli  tlie  State  Depaitment  exeliange  programs.  State 
governments  are  only  now  begiiming  to  recognize  that  their  own  vital 
intei"ests  are  served  by  gi-eat  State  nm'versities  which  help  to  meet 
needs  in  the  field  of  world  affairs,  with  which  the  individual  States, 
as  well  as  the  Nation,  are  profoundly  and  directly  concerned.  Founda- 
tions, business,  and  otlier  private  a^jencies  continue  to  provide  the 
indispensable  support  without  which  the  American  higher  educa- 
tional establishment  would  lose  its  characteristic  pluralism,  flexibility. 

»  The  University  and  World  AfTaira  (New  York  :  Ford  Foundation,  19C0)  ;  The  College 
and  World  Affaim  (New  York  :  Education  and  Wotld  Affnlfs.  1004). 
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uiul  fivedom  in  ivs|)()iHliii<r  to  now  social  (liMuands  with  new  scholarly 
approaches  and  new  educational  i)r()^ranis. 

It  is  essential  that  those  foundations  already  devoting  part  of  their 
resources  to  hroadenin;:  the  hasisof  international  competence  through- 
out AuuM'ican  hi<?her  ediK'ution  contiinie  to  assist  selected  traininjr 
aiKi  resi»aich  i)r()^n'anis  on  non-Western  aivas.  It  is  equally  iui])()rtant 
that  they  support  the  full  ran^e  of  the  international  activities.  It  is 
also  necessary  tliat  othei*  national  foundations,  .md,  even  more  impor- 
tant, local  foundations  allocate  some  of  their  resources  for  t]K»se 
purposes. 

^tore  spe4'ifi<Milly,  foundation  resources  will  he  required  to  help 
achieve  the  following : 

(1)  Per,sonneJ. — Hecause  of  the  in(*reased  pressui*es  and  complexity 
of  international  events  and  the  increased  awareness  of  the  existing  and 
potential  roles  of  the  univei-sities  and  colleges,  the  gap  in  American 
competence  cannot  he  said  to  have  hccu  closed,  despite  the  resource 
development  that  has  taken  place.  Thei-e  must  he  an  increase  in  the 
numher  of  ])e!*sons  with  non- Western  area  competence.  To  this  end, 
prognuns  like  the  graduate-level  Ford-supported  foreign  area  fellow- 
ship program  must  he  continued  if  not  expanded.  There  is  need, 
moreover,  for  more  postdoctoral  fellowsliip  opportunities,  especially 
for  training  on  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  for  more  imaginative 
approaches  to  the  training  of  a  select  numher  of  ahle  and  conmiitted 
undergradmitcs. 

(2)  /?^'w//Wi. — Continued  and  expanded  support  of  individual  and 
group  research  projects  hy  the  foundations  is  essential  in  order  to  keep 
ahreast  of  all  kinds  of  demands  for  new  knowledge.  There  will  he  in- 
creasing need  for  studies  on  prohlems  i-elating  to  the  process  of  devel- 
opment, or  concerned  with  iiitercultnral  relations,  which  can  huild 
upon  area  and  social  science  knowledge  already  ohtained,  But  these 
studies  sho\dd  not  he  supported  at  tlie  expense  of  hasic  research  on 
specific  non-Western  co\mtries  and  areas.  Foundaiion  sn])i)orl  of  re- 
search must  not  he  confined  to  projects  geared  oidy  to  pi'oblem  solving 
or  to  increasing  knowledge  of  contemporary  society.  The  recently 
published  Report  (tf  Tlw  (*ommiHHion  on  the  Himutnitff^s  in  suggesting 
a  reordering  of  foundation  priorities  noted  as  follows : 

Everyone  know.^j  it  is  easy  to  per.suarte  tlio  hoard  to  ^?ivo  ,^050.000  to  young 
economists  working  over  the  moaRor  data  on  China's  present  economy.  (lifflouU  to 
K^'l  ."^T'JO.iiM)  for  a  7-yenr  projoot  in  the  humanities  (here  premodern  history) 
inv<ilvinp  all  the  senior  rhinese  scholars  in  the  country,- 

There  is  nuich  in  recent  fo\mdntion  policy  and  actions  to  warrant  such 
a  complaint. 

('^)  Gra(htiite  f mining  and  rt'Hfarrh  rmffr^s. — The  foundations  nmst 
persist  in  their  support  of  existing  grad\uite  language  and  area  pro- 
grams until  they  are  accepte<l  as  a  permanent  and  nonnal  part  of  a  uni- 
vor«iity  s  total  educational  effort.  The  uniN  ersities  on  their  part  must 
reciprocate  hy  showing  greater  evidence  of  their  conunitment.  And 
there  is  more  that  the  foundations  can  do.  The  present  development 
of  languaire  and  area  centers  provides  uneven  coverage  of  the  impor- 
tant non -Western  comi tries  and  region.s,  and  in  .some  ca.ses  there  is 
scarcely  any  systenuitic  coverage  at  all.    For  example,  it  is  e.ssential 

=  Report  nf  The  Commission  on  the  HumnnitiCH  (Now  York  :  .American  ConncU  of  Lf»nrno<I 
Societies.  1904  K  p.  S^l 
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that  the  United  States  have  at  least  one  first-rate  training  prognxm  and 
research  center  on  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam  and  that  there 
be  an  effective  division  of  labor  in  African  and  Latin-American  stud- 
ies. It  is  especially  inipoi-tant  that  the  foundations  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  help  support  a  long-overdue  expansion  of  Latin- American 
studies.  Latin- American  studies  were  among  the  earliest  of  area 
studies  programs  to  he  established.  There  are  at  present  Latin- 
American  coui-se  offerings  at  more  than  American  universities,  but 
in  none  of  them  is  to  be  found  the  quality  of  scholarship  which  has 
become  increasingly  coniinon  among  non-^Vestern  area  studies  centers. 
The  country  needs  a  mininuun  of  10  to  12  major  graduate  training  and 
research  centei*s,  each  with  at  least  one  very  strong  disciplinary  base  in 
addition  to  multidisciplinarv  resources.  It  is  lioped  that  the  current 
program  of  the  Ford  Founciation  to  improve  Latm-American  compe- 
tence will  be  the  harbinger  of  similar  activity  by  other  foundations. 
And  finally  it  is  essential  that  foundations  lielp  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  development  of  closer  relationships  and  more  effective  collabora- 
tion between  tlie  academic  social  sciences  and  tliose  professions  or  ap- 
plied social  sciences  most  heavily  involved  in  overseas  developmental 
activities  in  Africa,  the  Xear  East,  Latin  America,  and  south  and 
southeast  Asia. 

(4)  Interinstitutional  cooperation  to  develop  and  iskare  scarce  re- 
sources,— Foundations  should  help  stimulate  joint  planning  by  uni- 
versities and  assist  them  to  develop  joint  programs  along  the  lines  of 
the  intensive  sunmier  Chinese-  and  Japanese-language  progi'am  of  the 
Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  or  the  Interuniversity  Lan- 
guage Centers  in  Tokyo  and  Taipeh,  Foundations  should  also  en- 
courage and  assist  cooperative  programs  between  universities  and 
colleges  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indiana  statewide  non- Western  studies 
program  or  the  cooperative  critical  languages  program  involving 
Princeton  and  over  50  liberal  arts  colleges.  Foundations  also  have  a 
special  responsibility  for  encouraging  American  universities  to  in- 
crease and  regularize  their  contacts  with  training  and  research  insti- 
tutions in  their  geograpliic  areas  of  interest.  This  can  be  done  through 
faculty  exchange  and  through  arrangements  for  collaboration  with 
scholars  in  the  foreign  area  on  research  projects.  Although  there 
are  recognized  difficulties  in  such  ventures,  tne  prospective  results  over 
the  long  run  are  so  promising  that  foundations  not  only  should  seize 
upon  opportunities  as  they  appear  but  also  sliould  not  draw  back  from 
milking  their  institutional  support  grants  conditional  on  them. 

(5)  Undergraduate  education. — A  substantial  lumiber  of  colleges 
are  developing  a  clear  and  unequivocal  institutional  commitment  to  in- 
clude non-Western  studies,  not  as  an  extra,  but  rather  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  educational  programs.  Many  want  to  experiment  with 
new  curricular  approaches.  The  central  problem  for  them  will  be 
teaching  resources.  They  will  need  assistance  especially  to  strengthen 
faculty  competence.  They  will  also  need  to  make  limited  resources 
fro  farther  by  cooperating  when  feasible  with  other  institutions — shar- 
mg  faculty  and  library  resources,  developing  progi*ams,  such  as  over- 
seas study,  jointly,  and  working  out  a  division  of  labor  in  non-Western 
language  and  area  studies — and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  resources  of  nearby  universities.  Foundation  grants  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  stimulate  and  assist  various  kinds  of  cooperative  ap- 
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preaches  to  faculty  development  and  curricular  revision  by  groups  of 
colleges;  cooperation  between  universities  and  colleges,  especially  in 
mobilizing  scarce  resources  for  non-Western  language  and  area  studies; 
faculty  clevelopuient  and  curricular  experimentation  at,  at  least,  a 
select  number  of  colleges;  and  tlie  preparation  of  teaching  materials. 

Clearly  then,  the  contribution  of  the  foundations  to  the  development 
of  non- Western  studies  in  universities  and  colleges  has  been  impres- 
sii'e.  Yet,  despite  remarkable  progress  in  the  creation  of  new  re- 
j?onrces,  the  gap  is  widening  instead  of  narrowing  between  the  de- 
mands of  American  sot»iety  for  mort*  well-trained  personnel  and  new 
khids  of  knowledge  and  the  capacity  of  American  higher  education  to 
supply  them.  The  challenge  to  the  foundations,  national  as  well  {is 
local,  is  greater  today  than  ever  before,  ("The  Role  of  the  Founda- 
tions,*' The  Annah  of  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  November  1964.) 


INTERNATIONALIZING 
THE  CURRICULUM 


LIBERAL  LEARNING 
IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Undergraduate  Education  in  Foreign  Affairs 
by  Percy  W.  Bidwell  * 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Bldwell  wm  director  of  studies  at  the 
Goundl  on  Foreign  Relations  hi  New  York,  after  having  taught  at 
Yale,  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Columbia  University,  After 
leaving  the^  council  he  made  a  3-year  study,  spomored  by  the  Carnegie 
Con),  of  Neiv  Yorl'^  of  undergraduate  education  in  foreign  affairs  in 
UA,  colleges  and  universities,  a  study  which  was  published  in  book 
form  in  1962. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  American  people  are  participating, 
indirectly  but  nevertheless  importantly,  in  the  making?  of  foreign 
policy.  ^  They  cannot  initiate  policy  but  they  may,  in  eflect,  through 
expressions  of  disapproval,  veto  proposed  ne>v  measures  or  cause  estab- 
lished policies  to  be  modified  or  abandoned.  Yet  great  numlDers  of 
voters  lack  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  foreign  countries 
and  international  relations,  which  are  essential  to  intelligent,  respon- 
sible judgments.  Tliis  grave  weakness  in  our  democracy  cliallenges 
American  education  at  all  levels,  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the 
universities. 

President,  then  Senator,  Kennedy  once  remarked,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  actually  won  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  stniggle  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  may  well  be  won  or  lost  in  the  classrooms  of 
America.-'  In  this  study,  we  are  concerned  with  what  typical  under- 
graduates are  learning,  or  failing  to  learn,  about  foreign  affairs  in  the 
classrooms  of  American  colleges  and  universities.  In  their  future 
careers,  they  will  have  little  use  for  specialized  knowledge  of  inter- 
national relations.  As  American  citizens,  liOMever,  they  will  partici- 
pate in  making  foreign  j^olicy.  Periodically,  in  voting  for  a  President, 
a  Senator,  or  a  Conf^ressman,  they,  in  effect,  will  be  supporting  the 
ty[>e  of  foreign  policy  for  which  the  candidate  stands.  Moreover, 
their  civic  responsibility  will  not  be  discharged  merely  on  election 
days.  In  every  American  connnunity,  college  graduates  form  the 
group  that  supplies  community  leaders.  On  all  questions  of  public 
affairs,  includmg  foreign  affairs,  their  opinions  carry  weight  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.   The  wider  their  knowledge  of  the 

•©  1962.  Columbia  University  Pross. 
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international  scene,  the  hi^rher.  is  (lie  prolmhilitv  that  their  jud^i^ments 
will  be  sound. 

A  liberal  education  is  rated  hif^h  by  students,  their  parents,  and 
their  instrnrtors  amonnr  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  "f?oinff  to 
collefre."  Rut  a  liberal  edneation  is  incomplete  without  something 
more  than  a  passing  accpiaintance  with  the  world  outside  the  United 
States.  For  the  colletje  graduate  s  full  enjoyment  of  his  physical 
and  cultural  environment,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  for  the  full  development  of  his  mental  capacities,  he 
needs  knowledge  and  understanding  of  foreign  countries.  He  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  features  of  their  tonography, 
their  climate,  their  natural  resources,  and  their  principal  mdustries. 
He  needs  to  be  informed  about  the  operation  of  tbeir  political 
institutions.  He  needs  to  recognize  and  appreciate  tbeir  cultural 
achievements. 

College  graduates  of  this  generation  who  least  expect  it  may 
eventually  find  themselves  at  work  abroad.  For  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  staffing  our  multifarious  foreign  operations  for  "amateurs," 
well-educated  men  and  women  distinguished  more  for  their  good  judg- 
ment, their  intelligence,  and  their  integrity  than  for  expertise  in 
foreign  affairs.  Yet  the  run-of-the-mine  college  graduate  is  ill- 
prepared  for  this  type  of  work  in  either  public  or  private  employment. 
In  language  skills,  he  is  particularly  deficieni.  Only  a  few'recent 
graduates  can  correctly  translate  into  English  simple  prose  written 
in  a  foreign  language;  even  fewer  can  speak  or  understand  it  when 
it  is  spoken.  Many  are  deficient  in  "cultural  empathy."  They  are 
unable  rapidly  to  acquire  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of 
a  foreign  civilization  or  feel  at  ease  in  a  foreign  environment. 

John  Dewey,  it  has  been  said,  "*  *  *  directed  his  revolt  not  against 
tradition,  but  against  a  rather  recent  development — the  gap  created 
by  the  inability  of  Americans  to  adjust  their  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  to  the  terms  of  the  changing  world  about  them." 
The  opinion  is  widespread  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  American 
colleges,  in  general,  have  not  done  a  good  job  for  the  common  run  of 
undergraduate,  either  in  preparing  him  for  his  civic  responsibilities, 
or  for  possible  service  abroad,  or  in  equipping  him  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  foreign  countries  which  are  the  hallmarks 
of  a  liberal  education.  Higher  education  In  the  United  States,  we  are 
told  on  good  authority,  is  more  provincial  than  that  of  any  comparable 
country.  Seniors  emerge  from  our  colleges  and  universities  with  little 
more  acquaintance  with  foreign-  affairs  than  when  they  entered  as 
freshmen.  Well-informed  observers  have  stated  that  American  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  "produce  graduates  who  are  adequately 
informed,  interested,  realistic,  sensitive,  and  responsible  so  far  as 
events  and  conditions  outside  the  Tmited  States  are  concerned." 

As  a  rouffh  measure  of  what  the  typical  college  senior  knows  about 
foreign  affairs  a  test  was  given  in  May-June  1960  to  some  2,000 
seniors  selected  at  random  at  36  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
coimtrv.  The  questions  were  designed  to  test  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  significant  facts  in  the  history,  geography,  and 
political  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  and  American  policv  and 
international  relations.  The  omission  of  questions  in  the  fields  of 
sociology  and  anthropology  was  not  owing  to  failure  to  recognize  their 
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significance  in  international  relations  but  rather  because  of  the  prac- 
tical need  of  restricting  the  scope  of  the  examination. 

The  test  *  *  *  was  prepared  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
on  the  basis  of  suggestions  from  over  100  persons  with  experience  in 
foreign  affaii-s  and  publi(*  afiairs  in  general.  *  *  *  In  the  authors 
opinion  [the]  scores  confirm  the  general  statements  quoted  above 
regarding  the  typical  undergraduate's  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  test  also  revealed  interesting  differences  among  students  in  vari- 
ous curriculums,  types  of  institutions,  and  geographical  regions. 

The  average  undergraduate  s  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  revealed  by  the  test  on  foreign  affairs,  is  symptomatic  of  a  more 
general  and  widespread  weakness  in  American  higher  education,  A 
similar  test  in  otlier  fields— in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, or  philosophy — would  also  disclose  disturbing  deficiencies. 
These  deficiencies,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences,  have  been  i^ec- 
ognized  and  are  now  receiving  attention.  But  ignorance  of  foreign 
affairs,  on  the  part  of  several  hundred  thousand  young  men  and  women 
who  eacli  year  join  the  ranks  of  so-called  educated  citizens,  a  danger- 
ous deficiency  in  the  present  crisis  in  American  foreign  relations,  has 
received  hardly  any  attention  and  practically  no  remedial  action. 

A  senior's  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  should  not  be 
ascribed  solely  to  defects  in  his  college  education.  He  may  have  come 
from  a  home,  and  a  community,  whose  members  were  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  local  and  domestic  matters.  His  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  may  have  failed  to  give  him  an  adequate  preparation 
in  history,  geography,  and  modern  languages,  Tlius,  he  may  have 
entered  collefro  with  little  knowledge  of  countries  outside  the  United 
States  and  litcle  curiosity  about  them. 

During  his  4  years  at  college,  he  will  not  lack  opportunities  to  out- 
grow these  deficiencies.  College  curriculums  display  an  abundance 
of  specialized  courses  dealing  with  international  relations,  American 
foreign  policy,  and  tlie  history  of  foreign  countries — tlieir  political 
and  economic  institutions  and  their  social  and  cultural  life.  It  is 
true  that  these  courses  refer  principally  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  but  this  deficiency  is  now  being  rapidly  repaired  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  courses  on  the  so-called  non-Western  areas,  the  Far  East, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  the  U.S,S,R.,  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Rut  specialized  courses  which  are  concerned  with  foreign  countries 
and  international  relations  enroll  only  u  small  fraction  of  the  total 
undergraduate  body.  Few  of  them  are  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree;  fhey  are  not  popular  as  electives  since  to  most  students  they 
appear  to  have  no  vocatioiial  value. 

Major  traffic  points  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  are  the  intro- 
ductory courses  in  history,  government,  economics,  sociology,  and 
anthropology.  These  general  education  courses  *  *  *  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  American  scene,  neglecting  valuable  opportuni- 
ties to  deepen  tlie  students'  nnderstandinff  of  American  institutions 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Largely  on  account  of  graduation  requirements,  students  flock  in 
large  numbers  to  beginning  courses  in  English  literature  and  modern 
lanfniages.  In  most  colleges  these  courses  fail  to  contribute  as  much 
as  they  micrht  to  students'  understanding  of  contemporary  social  life 
and  the  cultural  achievements  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
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Western  European  countries.  Few  students  engage  in  the  study  of 
non-Western  languages  and  literatures. 

In  general,  the  chances  are  rather  small  that  the  run-of-the-naine 
undergraduate  will  become  better  acquain*^ed,  in  formal  courses^  with 
the  history,  the  politics,  or  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  a  freshman  or  sophomore,  prerequisite  requirements  and 
other  college  regulations,  plus  his  own  lack  of  interest,  prevent  his 
taking  the  specialized  courses  which  would  afford  this  sort  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  these  years,  his  general  education  courses  fail  to  supply  it. 
In  his  junior  and  senior  years,  he  will  be  too  much  absorbed  in  prepar- 
ing for  a  career  in  business,  teaching,  engineering,  or  some  other 
profession  to  choose  elect ives  in  fields  remote  from  his  vocational 
interests. 

In  this  rather  dim  picture,  a  few  bright  spots  appear.  In  some 
universities,  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  being  tau^'ht  American 
history  as  a  part  of  world  histoiy.  One  can  find  courses  in  intro- 
ductory sociolo^yy  which  are  designed  to  reveal  to  the  students  what 
is  general  or  universal  in  human  society,  so  that  through  contrasts  with 
foreign  institutions  they  may  gain  insight  into  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Some  teachers  of  introductory  government  courses  are  devoting 
substantial  attention  to  American  foreign  policy  and  international 
relations.  In  elementary  economic?,  new  courses  built  around  the 
concept  of  economic  development  introduce  the  student  immediately 
to  problems  of  foreign  trade  and  investment.  International  relations, 
a  subject  previously  i-eserved  for  upperclassmen  most  of  whom  were 
intending  to  specialize  in  foreign  affairs,  now  in  an  increasing  number 
of  colleges  is  taught  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  as  part  of  their 
general  education.  Teachers  of  English  literature  and  world  litera- 
ture are  recognizing  that  their  introductory  courses  may  serve  as 
gateways  to  understanding  foreign  cultures.  Along  with  the  post- 
war revival  in  the  stud^v  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  have  come 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  methods  and  the*  goals  of  instruction 
in  modern  languages.  Significant  innovations  in  this  field  have 
enlarged  the  undergraduates'  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly those  of  Western  Europe. 

These  are  advances  in  the  right  direction,  but  in  most  colleges  and 
imiveri^ities  they  have  not  gone  far  enough.  *  *  * 

AVliy  do  so  many  specialized  courses  in  the  history,  the  geography, 
the  economic  and  social  institutions  of  foreign  countries  attract  so  few- 
students  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  revise  the  content  of  general  educatiQU  courses,  mak- 
ing them  more  effective  in  providing  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
foreign  countries  and  at  the  same  time  deepening  students'  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  history  and  the  institutions  of  their 
own  country  ? 

The  information  about  foreign  countries  and  the  problems  of  inter- 
national relations  which  students  derive  from  general  education 
courses,  even  tifter  revision,  will  usually  be  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed. How  can  scattered  facts  nnd  flashes  of  undei*standing  be 
coordinated  and  interrelated?  Can  this  best  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring all  undergraduates  to  take  a  course  in  international  relations, 
or  in  world  issues,  or  American  foreign  policy?  Or  must  each  student 
integrate  his  own  knowledge  of  the  international  scene  ? 
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Wliat  importance  slioukl  bo  attacliecl  to  extracurricular  activities, 
such  as  lectures  by  visiting  foreign  diplomats  and  State  Department 
experts  ?  What  educational  value  for  foreign  affoirs  have  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  foreign  artists,  concerts  by  distinguished  musicians 
from  abroad,  undergraduate  programs  of  foreign  travel  and  study? 

Can  extracurricular  activities  be  effective  in  stimulating  student 
interest  in  foreign  allairs,  in  creating  a  new  climate  of  campus  opinion, 
in  supplementing  work  iii  formal  courses  { 

AVhat  would  be  the  most  etfoctive  means  of  mobilizing  and  coordinat- 
ing IX  university's  varied  and  scattered  resources,  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular, in  all  schools  and  divisions,  for  undergraduate  education  in 
foreign  affairs?    {V ndergraduate  luhication  in  Foreign  Ajfairf^,) 


The  College  and  World  Affairs 

A  Report  of  the  Committee  on,  the  College  and  World  Affairs 

During  1062  and  WGS  an  autonomou^^  committee^  brought  together 
and  financed  hy  a  grant  from  the  Edward  IF.  Hazen  Foundation^  con- 
^sjdered  the  complex^ities  of  a  swifth/  cluinglng  world  and  their  7nean- 
ing  for  Ifherid  education.  Chairman  of  the  committee  was  John  W. 
yaf<on.  I>re.9ident  of  Carleton.  College.  Northfield.  Minn.;  George  M. 
Bechnxamu  of  tlw  University  of  Kan^uJi^  served  r/.v  -^tudy  director. 
The  eommii'tee^s  report,  intenaed  to  supplement  the  Moirill  Committee 
report.  The  T'niversity  and  WoiM  Affairs.,  was  jmhlished  in  IDGJf 
under  the  title  of  '^The  ( 'ollege  tmd  World  Affairs:^ 

The  change  that  has  swept  tlie  world  in  our  centuiy  has  altered  the 
lives  of  nearly  every  person  in  it,  or  will  soon  do  so.  T'^nfortunately, 
it  has  not  yet  i)roauoed  anywhere  in  corresponding  magnitude  the 
necessary  adai)tatious  in  education.  There  has  come  into  being  a 
fateful  lag  between  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  men  and  women 
must  live  and  their  inner  preparatio;i  to  do  so  wisely  and  effectively. 

The  most  painful  consequences  of  that  lag  may  lie  in  store  for  the 
United  States,  wliose  190  million  people  have  been  thrust  by  events 
into  the  voitex  of  world  affairs.  So  great  are  the  changes  in  perspec- 
tive and  the  increases  in  knowledge  required  of  us,  that  new  approaches 
to  learning  are  essential  at  every  level  from  the  elementary  school  to 
the  continuing  education  of  adults. 

A  NEW  STRATEGY  OF  LIUERAL  LEARNING 

We  regard  an  intelligent  understanding  of  our  changing  world  as 
the  basic  ingredient  of  liberal  learning  today.  We  do  not  regard 
liberal  learning  as  the  exclusive  possession  oi  formal  education,  let 
alone  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  On  the  contrary,  it  holds  a  central 
place  within  the  wide  range  of  institutions  which  offer  advanced  edu- 
cation to  the  great  majority  of  our  youth.  Although  we  tend  to  take 
for  granted  the  meaning  of  liberal  education,  the  need  to  restate  its 
purposes  and  methods  has  never  been  greater  At  the  same  time,  the 
task  of  prying  the  essence  of  liberal  learning  out  of  academic  verbiage 
and  junglelike  curriculur  growth  has  never  been  more  difficult.  The 
central  aim  of  liberal  learning  is  to  free  and  enlarge  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man.  It  helps  the  individual  to  break  through  the  crust  of 
l)reconception  and  customary  inhibition  in  which  he  may  have  been 
reared,  to  choose  in  freedom  his  values  and  goals,  to  liberate  himself 
from  tlie  meanness  and  meagerness  of  mere  existence.  Tt  enables  him 
to  rediscover  in  himself  a  nobler  and  larger  aspect,  a  process  to  which 
George  Washington  referred  when  he  used  the  epithet  "liberal"  as  the 
ultimate  compliment  for  his  finest  officers.  As  perhaps  its  greatest 
gift,  liberal  education  bestows  upon  a  person  the  "power  to  multiply 
106 
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aiul  explore  choices  so  tluU  the  workl  ceases  to  he  a  little  i)lacc  triinnied 
to  the  dimensions  of  one's  private  experience  "  ^ 

The  basic  philosophy  of  liheral  education  thus  provides  the  pohit 
of  departure  for  new  straie^ies  of  learnin/i'  indispensable  in  today's 
world.  It  expands  a  man's  horizons  l)y  freeing*  his  intellect.  It  re- 
moves the  blinders  of  parochialism  and  leads  the  emancipated  per&on 
toward  an  atlinity  for  all  tluit  is  Innnan.  In  d()in<r  this,  it  forces  him 
to  look  deeply  into  his  own  society,  to  see  it  whole,  and  to  see  it  in  rela- 
tio/i  to  all  of  human  endea\'oi*. '  \'iewe(l  Uuis,  liberal  learnintj:  is  a 
dynamic  that  animates  ihe  intellectual  comnnuruy  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  not  something  that  a  nuui  can  inherit  or  accepi  passively  as  the  <rift 
of  a  free  society.  It  is  a  creative  and  s(anetinu»s  j)ainfnl  ])rocess  that 
nnist  take  place  within  the  individual.  It  is  cont inucmsly  and  actively 
libei*atin<»:.  It  endures  because  those  wliom  it  has  enlightened  and 
inspired  arouse  these  (lualities  anew  in  each  succeeding  <reneration. 

To  state  the  purposes  uf  liberal  Cilucatiou  thus  is  to  indicate  what 
can  be  and  wliat  slmnld  be  rather  than  what  is.  The  actual  state  of 
liberal  learnin<r  has  loo  often  fallen  far  short  of  these  eidi<^hteuin^ 
aims.  Its  central  ])urpr)ses  have  been  lost  si^i^lit  of  under  the  iiupucl 
of  unsym|)athetic  i)hilosophies  and  relijrions,  or  certain  economic  and 
political  forces.  They  have  sntlVred  attrition  dnrinjr  periods  of  dee|) 
schism  in  educational  or  ))olitical  princii)le.  Hiyond  this,  many  col- 
leges and  universities  that  ju'ofess  liberality  in  edu<*ation  have  nuule 
tliilicult  the  attaimnent  of  its  i)urposes  by  emascnlaiin^  or  cheai)enin<r 
the  curriculum,  or  by  permitting  the  course  structure  and  the  c()lle<re 
commuinty  itself  to  become  weedy  with  nuxles  of  living  and  learning 
antithetical  to  liberality  of  mind  ami  spirit. 

When  the  i)url)ase.s  and  proces.ses  of  liberal  learn  in  are  rea.s.se.ssed 
in  terms  of  the  cluin<rin»i:  worhl,  tlie  iuhmI  for  new  i'om-epts  and  a  new 
emphasis  becomes  self-evident.  If  liberal  education  is  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  kind  of  world,  it  nnist  umlerjiro  one  of  those 
fundamental  oN'erhauls  that  have  ke])t  it  alive  for  centuries.  There  is 
need  for  more  than  addiuir  a  course  here  aiul  there,  more  than  repaek- 
a<rin<r  of  old  courses.  There  must  be  a  refornndation  of  purpose. 
The  ^rreat  hunuvnistic  phil()soi)hy  in  liberal  learnin<r  must  be  trans- 
lated into  20th-centnry  terms. 


The  changes  that  liberal  learning  umst  encompass  touch  every  aspect 
of  man's  activity  and  have  occurred  in  every  ^eo^rapliic  region  of  the 
»i:lobe.  They  are  revolutionary  in  scope  and  have  transformed  the 
n*orld  in  the  past  lialf  century.  TecJniolo^j^ical  innovation  has  spread 
into  areas  that  have,  until  recently,  known  only  limited  technical 
<rrowth.  Improved  roads  and  aii*strips  link  towns  and  villages  and 
nu*tropolitan  centers.  Jet  planes  reach  the  most  remote  capitals  in 
less  than  48  lu)Ui'S.  Connnnnication  with  any  part  of  th.e  world  re- 
([tiires  on^y  minutes,  or  at  most  liours. 

A  wave  of  modernization  has  swept  through  societies  that  previously 
had  clun<r  to  ancient  or  primitive  ways.  Their  ecoiu)nnc  capacities 
have  been  im}>ro\'ed.    The  aspirations  of  peoi>les  at  all  levels  of  eco- 
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iioinic  tlovt'lopinent  have  heou  niisod.  New  social  and  political  pat- 
terns liavo  arisen  within  nations.  Some  new  states,  as  well  as  old  ones, 
luive  moved  toward  liberal  and  democratic  political  systems.  Some, 
cau<rlit  up  in  the  revolution  that  has  spread  from  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1945,  have  Connnunist  re^jimes.  Others  are  in  the  throes  of  the 
strugprle  l)et  ween  Connnunist  and  anti-Connnnnist  forces.  New  world 
conngnrations  have  taken  form  in  trade,  in  the  movement  of  ideas  and 
persons,  in  ideological  affinitico,  in  the  distribution  of  power,  and  in 
the  expix^ssion  of  political  will. 

Three  major  historical  thrusts  luive  been  selected  to  demonstrate 
the  new  dimensions  and  strategies  of  learning  tiiat  will  be  required 
within  our  educational  system.  They  ai^e  (1)  tne  shift  in  relationships 
that  has  moved  the  United  States,  along  with  very  few  other  nations, 
into  the  center  of  world  affaii*s,  (2)  the  emergence  of  new  nations  and 
the  vast  incivase  in  the  world  importance  of  their  eultuivs,  and  (3) 
the  new  complexities  as  well  as  the  new  opportunities  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  process  of  interaction  among  cultures  and  nation- 
states  l)y  tiu*  growing  participation  of  people  as  well  as  officials  in  this 
process. 

The  7ieir  role  of  the  Ihiited  Sttita^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
the  shift  in  the  locus  of  world  power  and  responsibility  that  has  thnist 
the  United  St^ites  into  the  thinly  populated  center  of  world  affairs. 
It  is  a  change  that  has  brought  within  the  gras])  of  this  Nation,  for 
better  or  for  woi*se,  the  capacity  to  influence  decisively  our  own  future 
and  that  of  humanity. 

It  is  trite  to  obserVe,  two  decades  after  the  beginnings  of  this  shift, 
that  both  power  and  responsibility  came  to  the  United  States  before 
either  the  Government  or  the  people  were  prepared  for  it.  They  had 
ncitlier  the  knowledge,  the  outlook,  the  skills,  nor  the  understanding 
required.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  still  persists  even  after  20 
years.  It  is  this  continuing  lack  of  preparation  for  world  leadersliip 
t  hat  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  education. 

This  lack  of  preparation  exists  in  part  because  the  W()rld  has  become 
infinitely  more  complex  in  recent  years,  inquiring  higher  levels  of 
undei-standing.  It  exists  in  part  because  the  American  people  have 
been  shielded  from  the  raw  impact  of  world  att'airs  by  generally  high 
levels  of  national  prosperity,  and  have  been  preoccupied  with  devolop- 
nients  inside  the  Nation.  And  it  exists  in  part  because  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  although  growing  in  their  capacity  to  respond  to  world 
tensions  wuth  a  greater  measure  of  wisdom  and  patience,  have  not  jet 
perceived  (dearly  the  great  forces  of  change  that  lie  beneath  those 
tensions.  With  their  traditional  concern  abcmt  domestic  problems, 
neither  the  people  nor  all  elements  of  their  Government  have  fully  dis- 
cerned Iiow  intricately  intertwined  are  domestic  affairs  and  world 
affairs.  Nor  have  they  learned  how  to  use  the  complicated  and  some- 
times cumbersome  mechanism  of  democracy  in  snHi  a  manner  that  it 
will  serve  efficiently  both  American  national  needs  and  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  situation  imposes  unmistakable  obligations  upon  liberal  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  A  liberal  education  must  be  the  means  for 
hringin^  into  balance  an  intelligent  understanding  of  forces  at  work 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Nation.    An  adequate  understanding  of  the 
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I'nitod  States  iimst  iip  IiuIc  In-irhi  into  hoi li  tlu*  strurturo  aiul  function 
of  its  society  ami  ( lovei  nnnMU .  Hiere  must  Ih'  an  intelli«;ent  apprecia- 
tion of  this  Nation  in  its  rnrtviit  and  historical  manifestations.  The 
rel.it ionslnp  of  its  rn!l  ni'c  to  »>t Ijcr  cnltures  must  he  perceived,  as  well  as 
the  chan<riuo*  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  world.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  the  intricate  processes  hy  which  the  Xatioi:  reaches  its  de- 
cisions and  asserts  its  leadership  hoth  at  home  and  abroad.  Domestic 
change  must  be  viewed  in  a  world  dimension  ixwd  world  change  in  its 
domestic  implications.  This  new  approach  to  liberal  education  luust 
produce  a  generation  of  yianig  Americans  ecpiipped  to  discharge  with 
wisdom  the  grave  responsibilities  that  rest  ujiou  Mieir  country. 

7  he  emergenci'  of  nrtr  fm/ions  <tii(l  (u/furfs 

The  upsurge  of  new  nations  and  tlie  consecpient  iucivasing  world 
importance  of  theii-  <*nltnres  places  a  special  obligation  upon  libeml 
learning. 

National  independence  in  recent  years  lias  been  coupled  with  high 
aspirations  for  international  status,  economic  advancement,  and  better 
e(hication.  It  has  included  also  a  justifiable  pride  in  indigenous  lan- 
guages and  cultures.  The  newly  independent  peoples  wish  these  re- 
spected and  understood  by  other  nations,  no  matter  how  many  c\iltural 
importations  from  Kuroi)e  :nul  the  United  States  they  may  choose  to 
adopt. 

A  liberal  education  nnist  impart  an  understanding  of  hoth  new  states 
and  old  state.s  that  have  achieved  new  world  status.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  new  strategy  must  be  devi.sed  to  divest  learning  of  its  present 
provincialism,  or  more  properly  of  its  historical  and  curmit  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  herita«re  of  Western  civilization.  The  newstrategy  uiu.st 
extend  liberal  learning  to  include  the  great  teachings  of  other  world 
cultures  and  thus  fulfill  its  purpose  of  endu'acing  life  in  all  its  diverse 
human  forms.  It  must  lead  the  student  to  understand  these  cultures  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  does  those  of  the  West — as  growing  and 
dynamic,  with  a  past,  a  present,  and  a  future. 

The  change  is  coming  slowly.  Before  1945  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  programs  of  liberal  education  in  undergraduate  colleges 
that  had  e.sca[)ed  from  the  historical  <*onHnes  of  We.steni  cultuiw  In- 
dividual courses  were  available  in  some  colleges.  Language  training 
programs  were  introduced  into  some  universities  after  H>41  as  the 
ITnited  States  responded  to  a  war  of  world  dimensions.  There  was 
little  change,  however,  in  the  general  concei)t  of  the  liberal  arts.  As 
late  as  194»j  Mark  Van  Doren  ccaild  write  a  book  on  liberal  education 
that  neither  took  into  consideration  its  application  to  culturt^s  other 
than  those  of  the  West,  nor  sought  new  meanings  in  those  culture.s. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  also  couHned  himself  to  the  traditional  West 
when  he  wrote  on  education  in  H)'20  (although  he  did  mention  Chinese 
as  a  language  preferred  for  study),  even  as  he  discussed  in  the  same 
volume  the  educational  implications  of  ".Space,  Time,  and  Uelativity/' 

The  cultures  that  have  ueen  neglected  arc  those  of  the  Asian  and 
African  countries,  of  Knssia  ajid  of  Latiji  Aiuei'ica.  The  cultui'e  of 
Russia  draws,  of  coui*se,  upon  the  cultures  of  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  historical  blending  of  Orieiit  and  Occident  in  Russia  ha.s  been  over- 
biid  by  still  a  tliird  culture,  that  of  couunuuisni.  Tlu>  cultures  of  Latin 
America  have  strong  roots  in  the  Western  heritage.  They  need  to  be 
better  understood  because,  despite  their  European  roots,  they  have  a 
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content  and  .style  difroiont  from  those  of  North  Anierira  and  Knrope. 
The  Western  heritage  in  Latin  A»neri('a  has  hoen  moditicd  in  varying 
degi-ee  by  contact  with  indigenons  cnhnivs. 

All  of  these  cultures  have  been  subjected  to  profoinul  stu<ly  by  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  and  Kurope,  hut  only  very  recently  have  they 
aroused  ponnhir  interest.  It  took  the  rise  of  new  nati(»ns  from  the 
ashes  of  colonialism  after  the  Sei'ond  World  War  to  fcH'us  attention 
upon  the  importance  of  eultnres  other  than  those  of  the  West.  Almost 
overniglit  the  cultures  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  succeeding  years, 
those  of  Latin  America,  began  to  assume  a  new  significance.  For  the 
Krst  time,  the  United  States  began  to  acknowledge  the  intrinsic  impor* 
tance  of  cultures  l)eyond  the  Western  periphery  and  to  speak,  at  fii'st 
softly,  of  the  ^'provincialism"  of  it.s  nndergradufite  education. 

Realizing  that  a  wide  public  uiulei*standing  of  foreign  cultnivs  was 
now  essential,  educational  critics  turned  to  the  sclumls,  colleges,  and 
universities  and  found  them  wanting.  The  umlergraduate curriculum 
of  higher  educati(m  iiad  not  kept  pace  with  the  new  dimensions  of 
worla  involvement.  Liberal  learning,  conceived  in  the  civilization  of 
the  West,  remained  paiwhial.  As  the  new  need  became  apparent  a 
few  undergraduate  programs  were  modified.  They  drew  stimulation 
from  events  and  from  the  graduate  programs  of  the  universities.  Too 
few  in.stitution.s,  liowever,  in  the  IJ)  yeai-s  since  the  war  ended,  have 
taken  vigorous  action  to  educate  owv  youth  to  meet  the  ivquirements  of 
ji  changing  world.  We  have  perceived  the  nee<l  for  a  new  .strategy  of 
liberal  learning  but,  as  a  nation,  we  have  realized  it  only  in  small 
measure.    Today  the  need  has  acquired  a  note  of  urgency. 

Tfie  Process  of  In  te ruction 

The  undergraduate,  in  the  coui'se  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education, 
must  achieve  yet  another  dimension  of  undei*standing.  In  addition 
to  a  deeper  perception  of  his  own  society  and  its  world  role,  in  addition 
to  a  comprehension  of  cultures  within  and  beyond  the  West,  he  must 
achieve  insiglit  into  the  continuous  process"  of  interaction  among 
peoples  and  cultures.  Continual  interaction,  accelerated  by  the 
changes  of  the  past  half  century,  is  the  context  within  which  both 
.states  and  individuals  must  live  and  conduct  their  affairs.  It  is  an 
intricately  tangled  network  of  .social,  economic,  and  j)olitical  forces 
acting  and  i^eacting  upon  one  another,  both  within  the  borders  of  states 
and  among  states.  This  complicated  pro<*ess  can  l)e  understood  only 
when  it  is  perceived  as  having  roots  deep  \\itliin  each  of  the  cultures 
involved. 

Interaction  is  of  many  kinds  and  on  every  scale.  It  may  consist  of 
the  simple  cross-cultural  contacts  of  two  human  beings.  It  may 
involve  organized  private  ventures  of  economic  or  social  character.  It 
involves  the  continuous  inteifhange  of  thcmglit  and  knowledge.  Only 
when  this  is  undei*stood,  is  it  possible  to  discern  undercurrents  of 
meaning  in  the  formal  ctmdnct  of  political  relationships  among  states. 
Together  the  many  different  kinds  of  levels  of  scK'iocnltnral  interaction 
form  a  powerful  and  turbulent  .streauL  Liberal  education  mast  make 
it  [)Ossil)le  for  young  men  and  women  to  undei*staud  and  occasionallv 
to  withstand  the  powerful  currents  which  make  up  that  stream,  with 
intellectual  certitude,  with  poise  and  with  a  clear  sense  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  moving. 
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There  has  been  a  striking  popuhirizatioii  of  rehitionships  among 
peoples  and  states  in  the  past  50  years.  Althou<ifh  the  process  of  inter- 
action has  never  l)een  wholly  theousinessof  govenunents  and  technical 
experts,  today  the  role  of  the  individual  citizen  and  of  private  cultural 
enterprises  has  l)cen  greatly  expanded.  It  lias  heconn^  a  normal 
dimension  of  life  for  many  ^;ei*sons.  It  has  become  the  prevailing 
milieu  for  persons  who  share  in  civic  judgment  and  oxercise  any 
measure  of  leadersliip.  Tlje  young  man  or  woman  wJio  does  not  gain 
some  understanding  of  ihe  dynamics  of  interaction  and  duinge  will 
in  that  measure  remain  uneducated. 


The  new  strategy  of  lilxM-al  learning  can  best  be  descrilnMl  it  terms  of 
tlio  (lualities  a  liberally  inlucated  studeiu  should  prossess.  Xot  every 
student  will  possess  all  of  tliese  (jualities,  but  taken  together  they  sug- 
gest the  ways  in  whicli  liberal  learning  nmst  be  nuKlitied  to  meet  cur- 
rent, world  netnls. 

The  student  enlightened  by  liberal  learning  nmst  l)e  aware  of  the 
revolutionary  scale  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  world  during  this 
century.  He  nmst  perceive  clearly  the  major  forces  at  work,  l>oth  at 
iumie  and  abroad.  lie  must  iiave  a  fending  for  iustory  and  a  capacity 
to  project  present  trends  into  tiu»  future.  He  Jnust  know  iiow  to  use 
ins  historical  knov\  ledge  to  test  iiis  ])rojections.  Wit!)  sncli  intellec- 
tual skills  he  will  be  tHjuipped  to  understand  the  technological  i-evohi- 
tion  that  has  swept  the  world,  the  wave  of  modernization,  the  new 
configurations  of  ideology,  the  economic  relationships  and  [mlitical 
affinities.  He  will  be  prepared  to  understand  and  a.sses-s  the  effects  of 
the  Communist  revolution. 

To  understand  a  culture  other  than  bis  own,  whether  in  the  West, or 
beyond,  the  student  nuist  first  ac(|uire  a  dear  perception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  culture.  He  must  learn  to  compare  his  cultuiv  with  another, 
to  seek  ou'  what  they  may  have  in  connnon,  wiiere  they  (litfer  in  struc- 
ture, content  and  dynanuc.  He  must  discover  how  the  pw)ples  in  his 
and  in  other  cultures  go  about  solving  the  same  kinds  of  problems.  He 
nmst  penetrate  as  deeply  as  |)ossible  into  the  liistory  and  living  foires 
of  the  culture  he  seeks  to  compa  re  with  his  own. 

The  reciuirenuuUs  for  understanding  a  culture  outside  the  Western 
tradition  vary  widely  according  to  the  source  of  judgment.  Many 
specialists  on  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
insist  that  only  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  indigenous  languages 
will  provide  meaningful  insiglits.  This  reasoning  is  familiar  to  those 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  liberal  learning,  where  the  knowledge  of  a 
language,  cla.-^slcal  or  modern,  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  essential 
key  to  the  literature,  thought,  and  customs  of  a  people.  Others  l)elieve 
that,  valuable  as  the  langiuige  may  be,  it  is  not  always  indispensable. 
They  hold  that  by  using  European  languages,  students  can  reach  an 
adequate  level  of  understanding,  especially  now  tl^at  goml  translations 
of  works  from  non- European  cultures  are  becoming  available.  For 
the  undergraduate  a  good  translation  nuiy  be  a  better  vehicle  for 
laiderstanding  than  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  extension  of  liberal  learning  to  foi'eign  cultures  will  involve 
the  student  in  advent ui'es  with  unfamiliar  philosophies  and  religions, 
traditions  and  values.  The  liberal  tradition  in  our  education  is  essen- 
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tially  a  product  of  t\m  West.  It  was  born  of  Hellenic  thought, 
strengthened  by  the  Roman  and  Judeo-Christiun  heritage,  redis- 
covered in  the  liigh  Middle  Ages,  and  recinph(;sized  by  the  humanistic 
revival  of  the  Renaissance.  It  stresses  the  individual  human  being, 
the  liberation  of  his  intellect  and  talents,  and  their  realization  in  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  intensively  with  foreign 
cultures  demonstrates  that  by  learning  to  know  the  institutions,  prac- 
tices, and  beliefs  of  another  society,  the  student  is  forced  to  reexamine 
those  of  his  own.  Inevitably  he  acquires  greater  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  both.  He  ?merges  with  respect  for  the  traditional 
values  of  the  second  culture,  and  also  with  a  deeper  and  more  conscious 
I'espect  for  those  of  his  own.  This  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  liberally  educated  student. 

By  means  of  the  comparative  approach,  furthermore,  he  will  learn 
to  see  cultural  traits  in  perspective  and  to  judge  them  with  some 
objectivity.  He  will  discover  some  of  the  likenesses  and  differences 
among  cultures.  He  will  see  the  relationships  amon^  them,  and  begin 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  divei*sity  as  against  standardization  in  the 
world.  The  liberally  educated  student  will  grow  in  stature  to  the 
extent  that  his  mind  is  stretched  to  encompass  the  ways  of  life,  the 
thought  and  the  creative  expression  of  other  cultures.  Out  of  this 
experience,  which  hopefully  will  be  shared  in  their  own  way  by  young 
men  and  women  reared  in  other  cultures,  there  should  emerge  not  only 
clearer  perspectives  but  also  the  kinds  of  borrowing,  adaptation  and 
synthesis  that  have  led  historically  to  new  bursts  of  creative  effort. 

Not  only  must  the  student  learn  about  other  cultures,  he  must  also 
be  made  aware  of  the  continuous  interaction  among  peoples,  cultures 
and  states,  of  hich  he  is  a  part.  When  he  understands  the  dynamics 
of  interaction,  history  will  become  more  meaningful,  and  he  will  gain 
new  insight  into  how  his  world  came  into  bein^.  He  will  discover 
how  Asian  art  forms  moved  lO  Europe  and  there  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  European  art.  He  v/ill  discover  how  modernization  moved, 
piecemeal  and  by  fits  and  starts,  from  Europe  and  the  United  States 
to  Russia,  to  Asian  and  African  coimtries  and  to  those  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  will  discover  how  the  hunger  of  a  developing  Jiation  for 
modernization  has  sometimes  produced  disturbance  and  conflict.  He 
will  see  how  the  attributes  of  the  modern  world  are  absorbed  by  some 
ancient  cultures,  changing  them ;  how  they  continue  to  lay  upon  others 
like  a  veneer  and  do  not  penetrate  to  the  deep  roots  or  custom  and 
history. 

He  will  begin  to  comprehend  the  ingredients  of  economic  growth, 
and  the  anomalies  to  which  it  gives  rise.  He  will  discover  how  sensi- 
tive are  the  economies  of  some  older,  still  developing  countries,  to  the 
synthetic  products  poured  into  the  streams  of  world  commerce  from 
the  laboratories  of  the  West.  He  will  see  how  the  more  progressive 
of  them  parr  threats  to  their  economies  with  programs  of  diversi- 
fication which  they  have  learned  from  the  West.  He  will  be  able  to 
grasp  and  evaluate  the  economic  and  political  forces  that  have  brought 
about  the  revival  of  strength  in  Europe.  He  will  perceive  the  drives 
and  mechanisms  that  have  given  cohesion  to  the  Common  Market  and 
have  bestowed  upon  Europe  a  new  ^vorld  influence.  He  will  be 
equipped  to  understand  the  communist  revolution,  and  the  ways  in 
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which  it  bends  or  is  bent  by  the  cultures  and  histories  of  the  countries 
it  has  affected.  He  will  be  prepared  to  discover  how  Russia  and 
mainland  China  seek  to  maintain  or  enlarge  their  respective  com- 
nniuist  domains  by  a  combination  of  overt  and  covert  instrumentali- 
ties. He  will  discern  vividly  the  role  of  change  when  he  contemplates 
liow  a  confluence  of  forces  in  the  i)eriod  since  the  Second  World  War 
has  made  possible  almost  20  years  of  vitality  and  prestii^e  in  the  mani- 
fold endeavors  of  the  Unitecl  Nations,  whereas  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  1930's  started  to  bring  about  the  disintegration  of  the  League  of 
Nations  within  12  years  after  its  birth. 

Resides  such  specific  insights,  the  student  who  learns  the  processes 
of  interaction  will  acquire  understanding  of  certain  broad  patterns 
of  relationship.  He  will  become  aware  of  the  complexities  of  com- 
munication. He  will  become  alert  to  differences  in  the  shades  of 
words  by  which  truth  can  be  confused,  either  deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently. He  will  begin  to  discover  what  drives  men  apart  and  '^imt 
brings  them  together.  He  will  learn  how  force  is  used  in  combination 
with  ideas  and  political  alinement  to  achieve  international  goals, 
many  of  which  may  be  entirely  peaceful.  He  will  see  how  little,  or 
how  much,  the  ties  of  history  bind  peoples  in  friendship  and  how 
liuman  are  the  reactions  of  ii  people  to  the  possession  by  another  group 
of  great  power  or  great  wealth. 

These  insiglits,  and  others  essential  to  the  fulfilled  individual  and 
the  intelligent  citizen,  will  develop  in  every  life  where  awareness  and 
curiosity  have  been  aroused,  broadened,  and  deepened  by  liberal  learn- 
ing. Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  rejilism  of  these 
educational  aims  and  aspirations.  We  know  from  our  own  lives  and 
from  our  daily  work  how  thinly  and  how  imperfectly  these  things 
are  learned  by  any  student,  even  under  the  most  favonible  circum- 
stances. But  we  know  also  that  the  readiness  and  taste  of  an  adult 
for  that  **education  which  l)egins  when  your  formal  education  is  over' 
is  mostly  detenninwl,  so  far  as  lil)eral  learning  is  concerned,  by  \yhat 
hapi>ens  in  the  muler]2^n\duate  years.  The  resources  and  opportunities 
available  to  an  American  adult  t(xlay  for  a  lifetime  of  libenil  learning 
are  far  greater  in  both  .scope  and  quality  than  most  college  graduates 
are  prepared  to  exploit.  In  this  respect  today's  college  is  not  making 
a  solid  educational  connection  with  the  modern  world. 


If  a  .strategy  of  lil)eral  learning  conunensurate  wiih  the  chan^jing 
world  is  to  l)e  realized,  a  clear-cut  program  of  action  will  l)e  required 
of  colleges  and  universities.  Above  all,  (hey  must  1k>  imbued  with  a 
strong  sense  of  institutional  f'onmiitment  to  the  m'onceived  educj\- 
tional  [)rogram.  The  commitment  must  he  so  mieqnivocal  that  there 
develops  within  the  institutions  an  a.*(i('nlated  sense  of  miasion.  Ba- 
sically this  connnitment  and  sense  of  mission  nnist  reside  in  the  faculty 
who  will  tran.smit.  it  to  the  students.  But  members  of  the  faculty  will 
be  able  to  sustain  tlieir  dedication  and  extend  it  only  in  the  measure 
that  they  are  supi)orted  by  the  institutions  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
The  achievement  of  such  institutional  commitment  will  depend,  in 
turn,  upon  the  levels  of  conviction  among  trustees,  alumni,  and  officern. 

With  commitment  present,  the  college  or  university  can  move  to  meet 
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the  second  requirement :  development  and  use  of  its  resources  to  achieve 
a  program  of  learning  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  changing 
world.  There  will  be  difficult  but  not  insoluble  problems  to  be  over- 
come. Any  effort  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  liberal  leaniing  will  have 
to  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time  that  tlie  college  is  being  asked 
to  cope  with  great  increases  of  knowledge  in  all  fields,  with  larger  num- 
bers of  students,  with  conflicting  pressures  from  specialized  education, 


and  about  the  processes  of  interaction  must  go  forward  without  weak- 
ening instruction  about  the  United  States,  or  displacing  our  traditional 
concern  with  Europe  and  related  cultural  areas.  The  task  is  a  for- 
midable one,  but  many  institutions  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
beyond  our  capacity. 

The  specific  means  by  which  a  new  world  outlook  can  be  achieved 
will  vary.  Each  college  or  university  will  have  to  discover  for  itself 
which  changes  in  its  educational  program  will  come  closest  lo  meeting 
its  renuirements.  The  need  cannot  bii  met  by  half  measures.  Through 
liberal  learning  the  aim  is  to  achieve  the  capacity  to  see  one's  own 
actions  and  those  of  one's  society  in  their  broadest  Imman  implications. 
For  this  i^eason  any  mere  parching  up  of  existing  curriculums  will 
not  suffice. 

Because  of  the  multiplication  of  knowledge  today,  the  new  liberal 
learning  cannot  aspire  to  all-inclusiveness.  It  must  be  limited  to  se- 
lected examples.  The  student  must  discover  how  to  adduce  from  such 
examples  the  principles  involved,  and  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  those 
principles,  seeking  additional  information  to  verify  or  modify  them  as 
he  can.  He  may  engage  in  the  comparative  study  of  cultures  by  focus- 
ing upon  one  or  at  most  two  cultures  other  than  his  own.  He  may 
be  able  to  study  in  depth  only  two  or  three  aspects  of  interaction  among 
cultures  and  states,  before  reacliing  some  conclusions  about  the  general 
process  which  he  will  go  on  testing  as  he  is  able  to  expand  his 
knowledge. 

For  aU  these  purposes,  the  college  or  univei'sity  may  find  it  advisable 
to  modify  its  present  courses  in  government,  literature,  or  art,  for 
example.  They  may  become  comparative  courses,  drawing  their  ex- 
amples from  other  cultures.  The  traditional  course  in  international 
i-elations  may  be  come  one  in  intercultural  relations,  or  specifically  in 
the  process  of  interaction.  Where  it  does  not  now  exist,  the  college 
or  university  may  find  it  appropriate  to  introduce  a  couree  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  developing  nations.  Some  institutions  are  already  experi- 
menting with  a  course  that  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  the  means 
for  analyzing  and  evaluating  any  culture  other  than  his  own. 

Even  with  sincere  commitment  and  the  \ycst  of  intentions,  the  college 
or  university  may  not  always  he  able  to  undertake  entirely  on  its  own 
the  implementation  of  a  new  strateg}-  of  liberal  learning.  It  may 
need  to  draw  upon  other  institutions  for  guidance  and  resources. 
Where  geographic  proximity  permits,  the  college  may  be  able  to  aug- 
ment its  efforts  by  cooperation  with  other  colleges  or  universities  and 
thus  overcome  its  limitations.  In  addition,  there  must  be  more  sys- 
tematic diffusion  of  educational  experience  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
This  will  involve  the  preparation  of  more  college-level  teachers  who 
perceive  the  advantages  and  I'equirements  of  an  expanded  liberal  learn- 
ing. It  will  mean  the  development  of  better  teaching  materials  and 
library  guides,  and  the  mobilization  of  badly  needed  cultural  resources. 
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Many  of  these  necessities  may  be  available  to  the  college  within  the 
framework  of  the  large  and  expanding  nnivei-sity.  Ahhongh  the 
independent  liberal  arts  college  may  liave  less  immediate  access  to  this 
kind  of  help,  it  is  possessed  of  certain  compensating  advantages.  Be- 
cause of  its  character  and  normally  smaller  size,  it  is  more  susceptible 
of  change  and  can  convey  with  some  case  to  its  students,  faculty,  and 
other  constituencies  its  sense  of  institutional  conunitment.  It  is  mider 
less  pressure  from  special ized  schools ;  research  usually  serves,  but  does 
not  dominate,  its  teachiac. 

These  are  details — real,  stubborn,  and  essential — and  they  must 
never  bo  overlooked.  But  they  nuist  not  obscure  the  central  fact  that 
the  reorientation  of  liberal  learning  to  encompass  the  great  revolution 
in  world  relationships  calls  for  nothing  less  tIiuu  a  major  change  of 
purpose  and  the  application  of  a  new  strategy.  The  necessary  adap- 
tation of  courses  and  programs  and  resources  will  follow.  The  ulti- 
mate result  must  reflect  a  comprehensive  rethinking,  not  a  mere  reshuf- 
fling of  premises,  concepts  and  content.  T)ie  same  is  true  for  the 
api^aratus  of  undergraduate  liberal  learning.  There  must  be  a  careful 
fitting  of  means  to  purposes,  and  no  mere  juggling  of  arrangements 
without  regard  to  the  central  jnirposes  of  the  new  strategy. 

If  we  are  to  bring  into  l>emg  the  new  strategy  of  liberal  learning, 
wo  must  inevitably-  run  .some  risks  of  beijig  less  tlum  profound.  We 
can  reduce  these  risks  l>y  recognizing  that  area  knowledge,  language 
conn)etence,  a?ul  a  sophisticated  sense  of  how  the  world  works,  will  be 
required  of  those  who  build  tiie  world  component  into  liberal  learning. 
Of  the  teaclier-scliolars  who  perform  this  task,  we  must  require  the 
tolerant  recognition  that  the  man  of  liberal  learning  is  better  off  witli 
an  intelligent  layman's  awareness  of  what  the  scholar  knows  in  pro- 
fessional detail,  than  he  is  with  no  awareness  at  all.  Awareness  need 
never  remain  superficial  in  an  educated  man,  whereas  any  imawareness 
is  certain  to  be  ignorance,  probably  compounded  by  arrogance.  ("The 
College  and  World  Affairs.'') 
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Retooling  for  a  New 
Liberal  Arts  Program 

by  Warren  L.  Hickman  ^ 

M)\  IIick*m<tn  is  nciiiar  7'esearch  associate  at  the  Social  Studies  Our- 
neulum  Center.  Syracuse  Unirersity, 

A  gvQiXt  (leal  is  being  said  and  written  about  proliferation  and  frag- 
mentation in  tbe  curriculiuns  of  liberal  arts  colleges.  At  the  same 
time,  a  second  inipoi*tant  criticism  is  being  introduced.  The  narrow- 
ness of  a  purely  Western-oriented  curriculum  is  becoming  more  and 
nioro  appni'ent  in  our  age  of  expanding  world  commitments. 

It  is  ironical  that,  even  as  our  li}>eral  aits  colleges  are  staggering 
ander  the  burden  of  "too  many  courses,"  we  are  unable  to  present  a 
sufficiently  broad  offering  to  assure  a  .^d  perspective  rather  than  a 
liinited  view  of  tlie  Western  World. 

Plans  are  bein^  proposed,  and  in  some  cases  are  in  operation,  which 
are  aimed  at  paruig  extremely  specialized  courses  from  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum.  Curricular  revisions  are  being  studied  by  faculty  com- 
mittees across  the  Nation.  Other  faculty  and  administrative  officers 
are  busilj'  preparing  or  are  already  experimentally  offering  "World 
Civilization"  courses  to  replace  the  old  standby,  ^'Western  Civiliza- 
tion." 

But  this  is  not  a  solution  io  the  problem  of  offering  an  education 
with  u  world  perspective.  Changing  a  freshman  course  in  Western 
civilization  to  one  or  two  courses  in  world  history,  or  replacing  a 
sophomore  introduction  to  English  and  American  literature  with  a 
comparative  literature  survey,  fails  to  cope  with  the  problem.  With 
the  exception  of  a  handful  of  electives  such  as  Far  Eastern  history  or 
comparative  govermnent,  the  remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  Western 
oriented.  And  even  these  exceptions  are  selected  by  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  enrollment. 


Examine  the  course  offerings  of  the  average  liberal  arts  departments. 
What  do  you  find? 


hjconomioi 


Philosophy 


Principles  of  Economics 
Money  and  Banking 
Corporation  Finance 
History  of  Economic  Analysis 
Government  and  Business 
Public  Finance 
Marketinj? 

Business  Organization 
International  Economics 
♦Corporative  Economics 
Economic  Statistics 


Greek  Philosophy 
Modern  Philosophy 
rx)gic 
Ethics 

Philosophy  of  Science 
Contemporary  Science 
Social  Philosophy 
Ae.sthGtics 
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Govcnment 


EiiglUh  (literature) 


American  Government 

State  and  Local  Government 

Municipal  Government 

Constitutional  Law 
♦Comparative  Government 

Public  Administration 
♦International  Relations 

PuWic  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

Political  Parties 


Introduction  to  Western  Literature 

English  Literature 

American  Literature 

Shakespeare 

Chaucer 

English  Novel 

Dramatic  Literature 

Creative  Writing 

Journalism 

V^ictorian  Literature 

18th  Century  Literature 

Romantic  Literature 


Only  those  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  venture  outside  the 
Western  pale.  The  enrollments  in  these  electives  are  often  so  low- 
that  the  coui'ses  are  not  ojfered  every  year.  In  meeting  departmental 
requirements  and  preparing  for  a  job,  most  students  fail  to  find  time 
to  add  these  non-Western  courses  to  their  programs.  We  could  repeat 
the  above  pattern  in  listing  the  offerings  of  other  departments.  The 
above  areas,  however,  generally  meet  tne  description  of  "broadening 
general  education.'' 

Adding  a  few  world-orientation  or  survey  courses  is  not  enough. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  the  problem  that  exists,  but  it  is  only  a  stopgap 
response  to  the  problem.  We  need  carefully  to  rewrite  the  entire 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  And  what  better  time  is  there  to  do  this  than 
when  our  administrations  and  faculties  are  becoming  a wai-e  of  the  pro- 
liferation and  overlapping  which  must  be  remedied  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son ihan  economic  survival  of  the  private  liberal  arts  college.  If  we 
must  shake  up  our  offering.*?,  which  Earl  McGrath  Jias  so  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  jungle,  then  let  us  not  just  sort  out  a  portion  of  the  former 
offerings  and  stick  them  back  into  the  4-year  program. 

In  eliminating  proliferation  and  fragmentation  we  need  to  rewrite 
coui'ses.  Overlapping  should  be  eliminated.  Some  courses  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  a  combination  of  other  coui*ses.  All  this  requires  rebuilding 
the  total  offerings,  atask  that  staggers  the  imagination  but  which  must 
be  faced.  In  rebuilding  and  rewriting,  why  can  we  not  include  a  world 
approach  in  each  discipline? 

Perhaps  some  basic  courees  will  need  to  be  extended  over  2  years,  or 
will  need  to  add  credit  hours  per  semester.  For  example.  It  would 
seem  fitting  in  our  age  to  include  comparative  economics  within  the 
basic  principles  course.  At  present  most  colleges  teach  the  principles 
of  free-enterprise  economics.  A  graduate  working  for  any  C()ri>oration 
with  dealings  on  the  international  scene,  or  seeking  a  post  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  Anned  Forces,  foreign  aid  programs,  or  any  of 
scores  of  other  positions,  should  certainly  understand  the  workings  of 
a  Socialist  economy,  a  Connnunist  economy  and  a  Fascist  economy.  We 
may  speak  glibly  of  "natural  economic  laws,"  but  the  pattern  of  govern- 
mental control  dictates  most  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  ivorld  to- 
day. Should  we  permit  a  student  to  graduate  in  order  to  become  an 
economic  liaison  officer  v.  ith  the  Spanish  Government  in  a  deal  for  an 
airbase  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Fascist  economy  ?  Can  we  permit 
our  graduates  to  deal  with  state  trading  organs  in  Russia,  or  represent 
an  industry  in  its  Scandinavian  or  Indian  offices,  without  knowledge  of 
Communist  and  Socialist  economies?  We  must  educate  for  the  world 
we  live  in. 
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That  which  is  suggested  for  economics  shouUl  also  be  undertaken  in 
other  departments.  Hut  this  involves  the  very  real  problem  of  faculty 
competence  in  these  new  aivas.  Most  liberal  arts  faculty  members 
have  oeeii  educated  at  both  undergraduate  and  gradiuite  levels  with  a 
totally  We^steru  background.  Tbe  very  people  who  must  rebuild  the 
l  urricidum  and  rewrite  the  courses  are  the  product  of  tlie  program  we 
are  proposing  to  dis<^*ai  d.  The  same  graduate  specialization  which  has 
been  decried  as  turning  out-  graduates  poorly  prepared  to  teach  under- 
graduate ''general  education,"  has  also  turned  ouv  n\any  professors  who 
have  never  once,  from  the  first  day  of  their  f  reslnnan  year  to  the  day  of 
receiving  their  Ph.  D.,  had  one  single  bit  of  instruction  about  any  part 
of  the  glol>e  other  than  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Not 
even  Canada  or  Latin  America  was  included  in  their  WevStern  orienta- 
tion. At  the  graduate  level  they  are  (^uite  likely  to  have  concentrated 
in  Shakespeare,  finance,  or  public  admmi.stration  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  areas  of  culture  other  than  the  T'nited  States  and  England. 

How  do  we  build  a  world-oriented  cnrricidum  with  a  Western- 
oriejited  faculty?  Dr,  Ward  Moreliouse,  consultant  to  tJie  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  in  foreign  area  studies,  has  proposed 
summer  seminai's  snch  as  he  so  ably  dii'ected  in  New  York  univei*sities 
during  the  sununer  of  1063.  These  seminars  have  been  efl'ective  within 
specihc  disciplines.  The  expan.sion  of  this  progi'ani  sliould  be  encour- 
aged by  foundations  ami  other  supporters. 

But  the  seminai's  have  attracted  inaiidy  professors  with  an  interest 
and  some  background  in  the  area  they  wish  to  study  further.  We  have 
thousands  of  professors  in  our  liberal  aits  colleges  today  who  are  excel- 
lent classroom  teachers  and  extremelv  competent  in  their  own  fields. 
These  same  professors,  however,  would  find  it  difficult  to  profit  fully 
from  a  specialized  seminar  in  Soviet  economics  or  Latin  American 
literature  if  they  had  no  other  backgrouud  whatsoever  in  the  political, 
social,  economic,  or  literary  life  of  those  regions.  Before  we  can  best 
utilize  highly  specialized  programs  in  the  major  fields  of  owv  profes- 
sors, we  must  give  them  an  opportunity  to  build  a  general  world  back- 
ground of  their  own. 

We  may  be  fortunate  that  our  two  problems  have  arisen  at  the  same 
time.  Elimination  of  proliferation  and  fragmentation  of  depart- 
mental offerings  will  I'educe  the  number  of  faculty  ineml>ers  required 
for  the  same  enrollment  in  each  department.  It  \yould  appear  that  in 
the  i)eriod  of  transition  this  would  furnish  us  with  a  means  of  self- 
instruction  by  faculty  units. 

A  faculty  contemplating  a  rebuilding  of  tlie  curriculum  could  plan 
the  reassignment  of  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  release  "foreign"  area 
specialists  from  at  least  one  coui'se.  If,  for  example,  a  department  of 
history  were  to  contemplate  cutting  back  from  nearly  70  hours  of  ofl'er- 
ings  to  less  than  55  hours,  there  would  l)e  about  15  hours  of  faculty  load 
released  from  the  schedule.  Do  we  drop  one  or  two  members  of  the 
faculty?  In  some  institutions  all  the  history  staff  may  have  tenure. 
Looking  ahead,  thei-e  may  l>e  a  retirement  comin^j:  up  in  2  or  I]  years, 
or  the  administration  may  be  planning  an  expansion  of  enrollment  in 
the  releiised  classrooms  which  would  in  another  2or^  years  call  for  15 
hours  of  extra  sections  of  basic  coui*ses. 

In  svich  a  department  of  history,  the  professors  teaching  Far  East- 
ern history,  Latin  American  history,  Middle  Eastern  history  and 
Q  "Russian  history  could  each  drop  a  course  from  their  load.   Add  to 
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these  faculty  nieuibers  the  professors  who  may  have  had  some  work 
in  oriental  philosophies  and  religions,  Latin  American  literature, 
(from  either  the  language  or  the  literature  stati*),  Russian  literature, 
comparative  government  and  comparative  economics.  There  will 
l)robably  be  other  similar  areas  available  in  most  liberal  arts  faculties. 
These  faculty  members  could  then  be  organized  as  an  internal  staff 
of  instruction  to  offer  and  develop  a  world  background  for  tlie  entire 
faculty. 

Semimirs  or  lectures  could  be  ott'ered  by  this  staff  in  such  a  pattern 
as  to  permit  other  faculty  mend)ers  to  make  a  round  of  area  orienta- 
tions over  a  2-  or  ;i-year  period.  The  faculty  could  be  broken  up  into 
seminnr  siml  groups  whicli  c(ndd  l^egin  with  different  art»as — the 
order  would  not  be  important— thus  l)a lancing  each  area  over  a  period 
of  yeai's. 

By  the  time  the  faculty  members  who  did  have  a  background  in  a 
non-Western  area  had  been  taken  care  of  by  summer  seminars  or 
other  advanced  otferings,  the  i-est  of  the  faculty  would  have  a  general 
education  in  non-AA'^estern  areas  and  could  proHt  by  these  same 
advancetl  snnnner  seminars. 

If  we  can  tackle  our  twMn  problems  sinudtaneously  we  may  be  able 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Should  a  faculty  determine  that  it 
desired  to  follow  the  many  recommendations  now  l>efore  tlie  liberal 
arts  colleges  for  triuuning  back  the  extensive  offerings  of  the  catalog, 
this  approach  would  permit  them  at  the  same  time  to  uieet  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  non-AVestern  areas  of  study  irithout  adding  to  the 
college  budget. 

Trustees  and  atlministrators  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  this 
opportunity  available  only  during  a  period  of  transition.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  liberal  arts  college  contemplating  the  development 
of  more  non-AA"estern  facets  is  one  which  has  already  developed  a 
tight  curricular  offering,  the  trustees  might  consider  the  advisability 
of  reducing  loads  for  staff  instruction  as  a  priority  budget  item. 

Above  all,  such  a  program  should  not  be  undertaken  hit  or  miss. 
The  program  should  be  well  planned  at  the  basic  stage.  If  certain 
start*  are  completely  lacking,  such  as  a  ]>rofessor  with  a  background 
in  Far  Eastern  history,  this  could  well  be  considered  when  the  next 
person  is  added  to  the  history  staff.  A  small  college  facidty  would 
be  wise  to  build  its  staff  with  one  expert  in  each  geogi*aphical  or  cul- 
tural region  for  each  general  disciplinary  division.  This  would 
insure  a  continuing  internal  staff  for  the  further  development  of 
non- Western  backgrounds  of  future  additions  to  the  faculty. 

On  paper,  this  sounds  fairly  simple.  On  a  campus  it  is  a  tre- 
mendously comi)licated  matter.  Hut  never  l)efore  were  the  private 
liberal  arts  colleges  so  challenged  with  regard  to  economic  survival 
and  expansion  of  viewpoint.  From  foundations  and  college  trustees 
down  to  the  newest  instructor,  the  liberal  arts  college  will  need  coop- 
eration to  undertake  such  an  extensive  rebuilding  operation.  Yet 
the  occurrence  of  our  two  major  problems  at  the  same  time  may 
present  us  with  a  uni4ue  opportunity  for  enlisthig  such  cooperation. 
(TJberaf  Edurrtf/on,  M'.wch  10(;4.) 


Toward  a  Universal  Curriculum 


by  F.  Champion  Ward 

hi  an  addres,s  to  the  19G2  ayinual  fneeting  of  tlie  American  Con- 
ference  of  Academic  Deam.  M)\  Ward  defined  hk  idea  of  a  imivet^sal 
curriculum  and  how  xuch  a  curriculuiii  might  actually  be  developed 
the  central  p-rinciple  of  a  liberal  education,    Mr,  Ward  is  deputy  vice 
president  for  internationnl  pwgram  s  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 

Let  me  say  fii^st  wliat  1  don't  iiiean  by  a  "iiniverear-  curricnluin.  I 
do  not  advocate  an  exhaustive  si,rvey,  or  even  an  impartial  sampling, 
of  all  cultures,  simply  because  they  are  there  to  be  known  about.  That 
is  the  task  of  a  univei'sa'  anthropology,  not  of  a  univei*sal  curriculum. 
Nor  do  I  advoc'ate  an  excursion  into  the  remote  and  exotic,  d  la  Marco 
Polo.  The  staiiidpoint  of  the  American  PLxpress  Co.,  which  calls  a 
skirt  and  blouse  "national  dress"  but  a  sari  "national  costume,"  is  not 
the  standpoint  from  which  a  univei^sal  curriculum  should  be  con- 
structed. Nor  am  I  arguing  that  growth  in  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing strictly  entails  the  study  of  non*Western  cultures.  There  is  plenty 
in  Western  culture  which  is  exotic  to  xVmerican  collegians,  and  the 
problem  of  getting  a  cheerful  High-Y  president  from  an  Iowa  high 
school  really  to  underetand  a  Nazi  ci  ncent ration  camp  is  no  easier  than 
getting  him  to  undei;stand  tlie  Samurai  of  medieval  Japan,  Nor 
would  a  universal  curriculum  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  some  students 
need  to  be  prepared  for  special  roles  in  special  areas  abroad.  Finally, 
I  do  not  aim  at  either  a  synopsis  or  a  common  residue  of  diverse  human 
ideas,  values,  and  social  forms.  A  imiversal  curriculum  \vou!d  neither 
proclaim  the  higher  truth,  which  ditt'ei'ent  cultures  have  struggled 
incompletely  to  achieve,  nor  seek  to  abstract  their  highest  common 
denominator^ 

I  accept  the  received  conception  of  liberal  education  as  seeking  to 
develop  a  matrix  of  ideas,  values,  knowledge,  and  methods  whereby 
synthesis  may  be  sought  rationally  by  the  student  himself.  My. quar- 
rel is  not  with  the  ends  sough. t  by  liberal  education  hut  with  its  pre.sent 
scope, 

liy  a  nnivereal  curriculum,  I  mean  one  which  selects  its  matter 
impailially  from  the  products  of  all  the  unijor  cultures  of  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  prhiciple  of  the  best.  This  is  a  rather  radical 
conception,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  any  faculty  wliicli  attempts  to 
realize  it  in  practice  will  never  be  the  same  agam.  Neither  will  its 
students,  or  its  dean. 

I^t  us  examine  the  obstacles,  theorelical  and  practical,  which  would 
have  to  be  overcome  in  such  an  attempt. 

So  long  as  "coverage  of  content,"  however  thin  and  evanescent  it 
might  l)e,  remained  the  aim  of  general  studies  in  (Uir  colleges,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sti*etching  cnrricular  pretensions  l)eyonil  the 
wide  limits  of  what  Santayana  calls '^respectahdity  and  (lirisrendonr* 
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voxiid  be  fairly  described  jis  insiirinountable.  To  inform  the  student, 
even  in  outline,  concerning  the  context  within  which  the  major  works, 
ideiis,  and  problems  of  ••Western  man**  have  emerged,  and  to  mention 
or  classify  eiich  of  those  items  at  least  once  for  each  student  in  4  yejai's, 
was  itself  an  ahnost  ini{K)ssible  task.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  most 
of  us  wiio  were  taught  on  this  principle  were  left,  like  Santayana,  to 
think  vaguely  of  the  East  as  consisting  of  "immense  continents 
swarming  with  Chinamen,  polislied  and  industrious,  obscene  and 
philosophic^il."  We  might  regret  our  vacuity,  but  there  was  little  to  be 
done  about  it. 

As  an  undergraduate,  I  •*niajored''  in  the  'Miistory  of  art."  I  see 
now  that  it  was  really  the  history  of  Western  art  that  I  studied. 
There  was  one  course  in  oriental  art  but  I  was  too  Inisy  with  minor 
PMemisli  painters  to  take  it.  Similarly,  coui'ses  in  Indian  philosophy 
are  often  taught  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy  (and 
when  they  are  taught  by  Sanskritists,  this  is  often  all  too  tiaie). 

There  is  more  hoix*  in  the  now-prevalent  conception  of  lil)eral  educa- 
tion as  initiating  the  student  into  a  lifelong  process  of  self-education 
by  means  of  intensive  examination  of  selectcil  works,  ideas,  and  prob- 
lems. At  least,  on  this  view  of  general  education,  time  can  be  given 
to  the  e.xamimit  ion  of  e.Kemplai-s  which  are  considered  to  be  of  major 
importance,  whether  or  not  Uiey  are  all  iutert\aUy  related  within  a 
single  ivcognized  line  of  development  or  ctiltural  nexus,  the  industrial 
revolution,  for  exa^nple,  or  Uie  Kenaissance.  Moreover,  the  current 
pnictice  of  juxta[)osing  uiajor  expressions  of  artistic  genius  or  philo- 
sophical speculation  or  scientific  inquiry  or  practical  policy  for  the 
purposes  of  analytical  comparison  by  the  student  could  in  theory  draw 
its  materials  from  l>eyond  the  precincts  of  Western  civilization.  In 
courses  in  the  humanities  particularly,  there  would  be  no  radical 
novelty  or  incoherence,  and  presumably  much  edification,  in  instituthig 
such  comparisons  l>etween,  say,  the  rule  of  conduct  set  foitli  in  tlie 
Bhagarad  Gita  and  that  expounded  by  Kant,  between  Machiavelli's 
theories  of  statecraft  and  those  of  Chanakya,  between  Icjbal  and 
Nietzsche,  Confucius  and  Montaigne,  Aesop  and  the  Pitnehttantrn,  tJie 
IJUul  and  the  Ramayamt.  Chartres  and  Xikko,  Pompeii,  and  Petra,  the 
()l)era  according  to  Peking  and  that  according  to  Bay  reuth. 

In  listing  these  East-West  pairs  of  exemi^lare,  I  am  not  arguing 
either  that  two-termed  comparison  is  a  preferred  mode  of  analysis  in 
the  humanities,  or  that,  in  respect  of  a  topic,  an  "Eastern''  and  a 
••West^nr'  treatment  of  it  ought  alwtays  to  be  compared  or  contrasted. 
If  all  works  of  excellence  from  East,  West,  and  south  of  Suez  are 
made  equally  eligible  for  humanistic  analysis,  many  ways  of  treating 
rhem  will  be  in  order.  I  would  venture  to  hope,  however,  that  "JIast" 
and  "West''  would  not  be  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  their  "influ- 
ences'* upon  each  other.  From  the  humanistic  point  of  view,  it  seems 
more  important  to  note  any  formal  affinities  between  Plato's  thought 
and  that  of  some  "P^astern**  thinkers  than  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
Plato  really  did  make  a  journey  to  Egypt  and  whom  he  may  have 
met  there.  (Are  we  to  read  the  Upanishads  only  because  Schopen- 
hauer read  them  ?  If  that  had  been  Schopenhauer's  criterion,  would 
he  have  read  the  Upanishads?') 

In  history  and  political  science,  anthropology,  sociology,  and  eco- 
nomics, the  possibilities  are  equally  evident,  but  they  invito  a  different 
curricular  treatment.    The  resources  and  perspectives  which  these 
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disciplines  supply  are  already  being  employed,  albeit  haltingly,  in  the 
struggle  in  wnicn  Americans  arc  now  everywhere  engag:ed  to  do  less 
harm  than  good  iis  technical  consultants,  philanthropists,  cultural 
attaches,  publicists,  and  diplomats  in  the  materially  underdeveloped 
countries.  These  first  efforts  have  already  shown  how  much  we  still 
have  to  learn  about  "the  cultural  implications  of  technological  change," 
the  "economics  of  rapid  development,"  "intercultural  communication,-' 
et  cetera.  In  a  universal  curriculum,  therefore,  the  social  sciences 
might  usefully  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  perspectives  which  they  can 
be  made  to  throw  upon  questions  of  theory  and  practice  which  arise 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  problems  of  '  development,"  to  adopt  appro- 
priate international  policies,  and  to  appraise  possible  new  admixtures 
of  "Western"  and  '  non-Western"  social  forms  and  values.  Agahi, 
the  current  emphasis  in  general  education  in  the  social  sciences  upon 
the  critical  examination  of  selected  social  problems  would  appear  to 
make  this  procedure  feasible. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  growing  prominence  of  "developmental 
economics"  in  current  economic  discussion.  Western-trained  econo- 
mists in  developing  countries  and  Western  economises  now  attempting 
to  advise  and  assist  such  countries  are  encountering  problems  to  which 
principles  derived  from  developed  economies  must  be  adapted  in  new 
and  interesting  ways.  These  problems  are  particularly  edifying  in 
new  countries  where  economic  planning  is  prominent,  and  where  ex- 
plicit national  debate  goes  on  concerning  tlie  relative  investment  to 
be  made  in  education  at  different  levels^  m  small  as  against  large  in- 
dustry, in  "labor-intensive"  projects,  in  agricultural  or  industrial 
development,  et  cetera.  The  intricate  interplay  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  considerations  which  "planning"  decisions  of  this  sort 
must  ta.ke  into  account  should  be  especially  instructive  to  students  bent 
on  learning  how  the  social  sciences  can  throw  some  rational  light  into 
the  cave  of  practical  life. 

Examples  of  this  interplay  at  a  very  concrete  level  are  ffiven  by  the 
anthropologist,  Mr.  McKim  Marriott,  in  his  studies  of  the  obstacles 
facing  the  permanent  adoption  of  improved  agricultural  and  medical 
practices  in  North  India.  A  new  kind  of  v.  neat  which  made  its  case 
to  the  farmer  in  terms  of  increased  yield  and  income  nevertheless 
encountered  objections  from  the  farmer's  wife  when  she  learned  that 
the  new  wheat  made  less  tasty  cfuipattis^  less  cohesive  thatch,  and 
less  adhesive  "plaster"  for  floor  and  walls.  Similarly,  the  axxeptance 
of  the  modem  doctor  is  resisted  when  the  doctor  appears  as  simply  one 
more  remote  sahzb^  external  to  the  familiar  village  society  within 
which  the  local  ved  has  long  been  an  accepted  member,  Again,  Afri- 
can wives  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  "liberated"  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  life  in  the  bush  oy  moving  to  model  townships  in  a  southern 
Rhodesian  city  were,  in  fact,  rendered  bitterly  uidiappy  by  separation 
from  the  network  of  countervailing  forces  normally  available  to  vil- 
lage wives  in  the  persons  of  her  male  relatives.  Left  alone  with  her 
husband  in  the  city,  without  these  traditional  allies,  the  wife  lost 
status  rapidly,  and  all  the  wat^er  taps,  good  housing,  and  other  ameni- 
ties provided  by  paternalism  could  not  restore  it. 

Students  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law  who  wish  to 
study  constitutions  in  the  making  could  do  no  better  than  to  turn  to 
present-day  Africa.   There,  in  Nigeria,  in  the  Conseil  de  PEnientCj 
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ill  the  federations  of  east  and  central  Africa,  unique  conihiiiations  of 
racial,  tribal,  and  provincial  intei^ests  with  the  most  soj)hisiicated 
Western  political  ideas  and  devices  are  l)ein<r  worked  out.  A^ain,  in 
(rhana  and  Tanganyika  among  many,  one-i)arty  states  are  emerging 
which  are  neither  wholly  totalitarian  nor  wholly  democratic.  If  such 
students  look  carefully  enough  at  recent  African  political  evolution, 
they  may  even  clear  their  minds  of  cant  about  such  shopworn  topics 
as  ^'colonialism,"  as  they  come  upon  cases  of  privilege  combined  with 
tutelage,  privilege  without  tutelage,  and,  now  in  prospect  and  most 
confusing  to  the  Marxist,  tutelage  without  privile«^e. 

In  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  the  curriculiini  is  already 
universal  in  the  sense  here  employed.  We  are  by  now  accustomed  to 
the  internationalism  of  mathematicians  and  natural  scientistSj  who 
have  long  disconcerted  political  nationalists  and  cultural  chauvinists, 
simply  by  taking  knowledge  where  tliey  find  it. 

IJntil  recently,  the  problem  of  securing  teachei^s  for  a  curriculum 
making  wide  use  of  materials  drawn  from  non-European  cultures  was 
regarded  as  insoluble.  Subsequently,  thanks  to  fai^sighted  efforts  by 
several  American  universities  and  foundations,  a  substantial  and  in- 
creasing number  of  young  scholars,  both  in  the  humanities  and  in  the 
social  sciences,  liave  been  enabled  to  live  and  study  in  Asia  and  Africa 
as  part  of  their  specialized  study  of  tlie  art,  thought,  languages,  and 
societies  of  those  regions.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  work  of  already 
established  departments  and  institutes  of  Asian  studies  has  beon  sup- 
ported and  enlarged  in  scope,  and  provisions  have  in  some  cases  been 
made  for  establisned  scholars  and  Jeachers  whose  present  competence 
lies  entirely  within  the  European  tradition  to  be  relieved  of  ordinary 
duties  for  a  time  in  order  to  add  new  strings  to  their  bows.  Finally, 
Asian  scholars  from  newly  independent  nations  are  being  enabled  to 
visit  the  United  States  in  increasing  numbers.  I  am  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  some  of  these  procedures,  but,  taken  together,  they  should 
make  it  possible  for  experimental  beginnings  to  be  made  and  expanded 
on  a  somewhat  better  than  "bootstrap"  basis.  And,  once  such  begin- 
nings have  been  made,  they  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  appropriate 
higher  studies. 

but  I  have  been  assuming  that,  given  methods  for  making  them 
accessible,  the  products  of  non-European  cultures  would  be  worthy 
material  for  inclusion  in  a  general  education  designed  in  accordance 
with  tlie  principle  of  excellence.  Is  this  by  now  a  safe  assumption, 
or  must  the  ghost  of  Macaulay's  dictum  of  1835,  that  "a  single  shelf 
of  a  good  European  library  v/as  worth  the  whole  native  literature  of 
India  and  Arabia,"  be  laid  once  more?  In  reply,  I  point  to  a  single 
phenomenon  which  may  have  struck  those  of  you  who  have  visited 
.Vsia,  and  particularly  India,  or  who  have  observed  superior  Asian 
students  and  scholars  here  in  the  United  States.  In  India,  one  encoun- 
ters persons  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  Shakespeare  and 
Kalidasa,  with  both  European  and  Asian  music,  with  the  Bible  as 
well  as  the  Gita.  (Because  he  quoted  easily  and  pertinently  from  the 
Bible  during  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  one  Brahmin  of  my  acquaint- 
ance was  invariably  asked,  "Aren't  you  a  Christian?"  Plis  invariable 
and  Delphic  reply  was :  "Yes,  I  am  a  Christian.  I  am  also  a  Hindu.'') 
Are  we  to  assume  that  only  Indians  are  capable  of  such  catholicity 
or  that  only  patriotism  accounts  for  their  apparently  equal  apprecia- 
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tioii  of  Western  and  Eastern  cultures  ^  Does  it  not  seem  more  likely 
that  the  peaks  of  both  cultures  are  found  to  be  comparable  in  height 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  ascend  them  with  unsquinting  eyes? 

Of  coui'se,  I  do  not  contend  that  appreciation  of  "other"  cultures 
should  be  accomplished  through  depreciation  of  one  s  "own"  or  that 
topics  and  works  should  be  selected  from  different  cultui^s  with  a 
mechanical  symmetry,  where  real  differences  in  imix)rtance  or  ezicel- 
lence  exist.  For  example,  it  would  be  as  sentimental  to  assign  equal 
stature  to  European  and  Asian  contributions  to  natural  science  as  it 
would  be  to  equate  German  and  English  contributions  to  European 
iiiusic.  But,  except  for  latter-day  Compteans,  the  command  of  posi- 
tive science  will  not  be  a  unique  measure  or  an  indispensable  condition 
of  civilization. 

Suppose  the  merit  of  unfamiliar  cultui'es  to  have  been  granted, 
suppose  that  methods  adequate  to  a  first  grasp  of  their  products  are 
already  in  use  in  our  colleges,  and  suppose,  finally,  that  teacliers  able 
to  teach  in  a  universal  curriculum  can  be  found  or  made,  will  it  not 
still  be  argued  that  other  cultures  are,  after  all,  other  cultures  and 
that,  since  time  is  short,  it  had  better  be  devoted  to  insuring  that  the 
student  "comes  into  his  own  heritage?"  If  only  a  few  cathedrals 
can  he  studied,  must  not  the  JBlue  Mosque  and  the  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda 
be  honored  in  dbsentia?  If  only  two  revolutions  can  be  compared, 
must  not  Gandhi  and  Mao  give  way  to  Robespierre  and  Lenin? 

In  one  sense  of  the  term,  the  cultural  heritage  of  today's  generation 
of  students  in  America  is  that  which  has  explicitly  shaped  the  mind, 
character,  and  taste  of  their  teachers  and  parents  and  which  is  "there" 
to  be  apprehended  and  assimilated  by  those  students  in  their  turn. 
We  may  count  upon  American  society  in  general  and  American  schools 
in  particular  to  convey  this  heritage  to  the  rising  generation.  I  have 
little  fear  that  this  realized  legacy  will  lose  its  identity  or  its  impor- 
tance for  American  students,  whatever  else  their  education  may  in- 
clude. And  yet,  who  are  the  rising  generation  of  Americans?  Let 
us  recall  that,  within  the  last  few  yeai-s,  we  have  added  many  new 
citizens  of  Caribbean  and  Asiar  extraction,  and  that  our  Negro  citi- 
zens have  begun  to  take  a  new  and  positive  interest  in  their  African 
origins.  In  this  quite  literal  sense,  we  Americans  are  the  only 
Dlanetary  people.  This  fact  should  serve  to  remind  us  that  a  living 
legacy  is  never  simply  carried  into  the  present  from  the  "settled 
past"  (to  borrow  Whitehead's  terms) ;  it  is  also  created  in  and  by 
the  present.  What  was  legacy  for  Aristotle  had  been  adventure  for 
Plato.  Every  occasion  of  experience.  Whitehead  reminds  us,  and 
a  fortiori  every  human  generation,  "arises  as  an  effect  facing  its  past 
and  ends  as  a  cause  facing  its  future."  In  each  ge  the  task  of  liberal 
education  is  to  discern  the  future  which  the  risin/  generation  faces  and 
to  shape  for  that  future  an  explicit  legacy  appropriate  to  its  deepest 
requirements.  I  submit  that,  m  our  time,  this  legacy  must  be  drawn 
from  a  reservoir  as  wide  and  various  as  the  human  spirit  and  as 
deep  as  its  most  profound  achievements.  For  we  are  at  last  per- 
suaded by  sheer  circumstance  to  join  in  the  classical  profession  of 
Terence;  we  can  now  be^in  to  see  that  our  "tribe"  is  mankind  and 
henceforth  nothing  that  is  human  can  we  count  alien  to  us.  (Pro- 
ceedings, I7th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Academic  Deans,  1962.) 


Undergraduate  International  Programs: 
A  Rationale  and  an  Approach 

by  Wallace  L.  Anderson 

Mr,  Andersons  dean  of  nndergradiuite  stuilieM  at  the  State  College 
of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  loioa,  delivered  07w  of  the  add  res  sen  <tt  a  lOOf) 
conference  on  education  and  au/rld  affains  vyhieh  avis  cospon^sored  hy 
Ediwation  and  World  Affairs  and  the  State  f/nivers!ti/  of  Iowa  at 
/oma  City. 

Educariori  and  world  affairs  are  not  exaefly  strangers.  In  one 
sense,  tliey  have  always  l>een  partners,  if  we  think  in  terms  of  modi- 
ficiitions  in  culture  that  have  occuri'ed  at  various  times  and  various 
places  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  of  people  and  ideas.  What  is  new 
about  tlie  partnei*ship  in  our  times  is  our  consciousness  of  the  i-ehition- 
sliip,  our  sense  of  its  importance  in  our  lives,  and  tJie  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  ajrencies  and  programs  devoted  to  ediu'ation  and  world 
alfaii-s,  ener<j:etica)ly  fo6terin<r  intercultural  activities.  (70vernn)ents. 
industry,  pliilantln-opic  foundations,  and  institutioiis  of  higher  edu- 
'^ation,  here  and  abroad,  separately  and  in  combination,  have  woven 
a  huge  web  of  interrelated,  and  often  overlapping,  international 
programs  of  one  kind  or  another,  ranging  in  scope  from  the  global 
operations  of  UNESCO  and  tlie  Peace  Corps  to  highly  specialized 
and  localized  studies  of  individual  scholai^s  in  what  used  to  be  the 
outermost  reaches  of  the  eaith     *  * 

Our  main  concern  [at  this  conference]  is  with  implications  of 
education  and  world  affaii-s  for  the  undergradurde  curriculum.  To 
help  point  the  way,  it  may  be  useful  to  trace,  in  broad  outline,  the 
major  developments  in  what  we  loosely  lerm  international  education. 

The  first  stage  began  in  the  i)eriod  between  World  War  1  and 
World  War  II  with  programs  devoted  to  the  study  of  international 
relations  or  international  affairs,  sometimes  also  called  foreign  affairs. 
Primarily  concerned  with  politics  and  diplonuicy,  these  programs  were 
attempts  to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments  and  shifting  na- 
tional alinenients,  especially  among  the  nuijor  iH)wei-s,  as  the  United 
States  moved  into  a  position  of  world  leaclersliii).  These  programs 
have  continued  down  to  the^  present,  though  they  have  merged,  to 
some  extent,  with  programs  of  stage  two. 

The  second  stage  was  the  development  of  urea  study  programs.  An 
outgrowth  of  World  War  II  and  the  hot  and  cold  wars  since,  these 

Erograms  differ  from  the  earlier  international  affairs  programs  in 
eing  both  broader  and  at  the  same  time  more  specialized.  Inter- 
disciplinary and  regional  in  character,  concerned  with  the  language 
and  culture,  past  and  i)resent,  of  a  given  area,  they  quickly  branched 
out  into  numerous  spbdivisions,  for  example,  Asian  studies.  East 
Asian  studies,  southeast  Asian  studies;  Inner  Mongolian  studies. 
Outer  Mongolian  studies,  African  studies.  North  African  studies, 
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Sub-Salianiu  studies,  South  African  studies,  and  s<>  forth.  Today 
there  is  probjibly  no  i^egiou  of  the  globe  that  is  not  inchuled  somewhere 
ill  an  area  study  program  of  son\e  sort. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  international  aflfaii*s  programs  and  the 
foreign  iuea  study  programs  wore  graduate  programs,  with  the 
greatest  developments  taking  i)lace  in  tlu*  large  university  centei'S. 
The  4-year  undergraduate  program  was  affected  only  slightly.  Some 
of  the  stronger  liberal  arts  college  developed  international  affairs  pro- 
grams, largely  western  in  content,  and  some  specialized  programs  in 
the  social  sciences  that  were  in  effect  feeder  progin\ms  for  the  grad- 
uate international  and  foreigix  area  study  programs.  A  few  courses, 
international  in  nature,  developed  somewhat  spoin\dically,  for  example, 
international  marketing,  foreign  trade  problems,  comparative  educa- 
tion, comparative  religions,  and  the  like.  Since  World  War  II,  study 
abroad  programs,  as  well  as  exchange  programs  involving  foreign 
students  on  American  campuses,  have  developed  an  international  out- 
look in  a  number  of  undergraduate  colleges.  However,  though  the 
exchange  students  came  from  widely  scattered  places,  our  own  under- 
graduates went  mainly  to  Europe.  Although  there  has  been  some 
growth  in  international  education  at  the  undergraduate  level,  it  has 
been  unsystematic  in  its  development  and  it  has  ueen  largely  Tvestern 
in  its  outlook.  The  typical  4-year  undergraduate  curriculum  as  a 
whole  has  remained  almost  wholly  Western  in  its  orientation. 
Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  say  in  its  occidentation  I 

Changes,  however,  are  on  the  way.  Stage  three  has  in  fact  begun. 
A  numl^r  of  colleges — Dartmouth,  Antioch,  Earlham,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  New  Paltz,  as  well  as  the  State  College  of 
Iowa — to  name  a  few-,  have  taken  steps  to  extend  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Western  world.  Our  presence 
here  today  in  itself  is  significant  recognition  that  international  educa- 
tion ought  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  undergraduate  program  of 
.studies.  The  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear,  but  the  reasons  for 
extending  the  international  ilimension  of  the  college  curriculum  have 
l>een  sometimes  oversimplified.  International  education  to  what  pur- 
pose? The  need  is  greater  and  more  compelling  than  ever,  and  it 
extends,  I  believe,^  beyond  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 

As  the  physical  world  has  shrunk,  the  scope  of  education  has  ex- 
panded. Formerly  the  curriculum,  especially  in  the  public  schools, 
was  limited  to  the  local  needs  of  an  isolated  community.  Formerly 
the  transmission  of  ^deas,  of  cultural  influences,  was  a  slo\y  process. 
It  took  more  than  two  centuries,  for  example,  for  the  Renaissance  to 
spread  from  Italy  to  England.  This  state  of  affairs,  as  you  well  know, 
is  no  longer  true.  Whatever  happens  anywhere  is  known  every wliere 
simultaneously.  If  Mao  Tse  Tung  sneezes  in  Peiping,  Sukarno 
catches  cold  in  Jakarta,  and  we  feel  the  chill  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  Just  as  we  have  instant  coffee  and  instant  tea,  we  now 
have  instant  knowledge  and  instant  influence.  Witness  the  "inter- 
national" style  in  art  and  architecture  that  has  taken  hold  in  major 
cities  of  the  world  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  We  are  living  in  a  new 
world.  Our  children  knov;  it,  and  we  know  it  too,  but  we  have  just 
l)egun  to  comprehend  it  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  a  place  in  the 
curriculum.  The  traditional  way  in  which  curricular  changes  have 
reached  the  colleges  and  schools  has  been  through  the  trickle  process: 
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research  in  the  graduate  schools,  filtered  througli  to  the  colleges, 
trickled  down  to  the  high  schools,  and,  a  generation  In^er,  dril)l)led 
down  to  the  elementary  schools.  In  a  jet  age,  this  is  indeed  a  slow  bout 
to  China. 

As  a  consequence  of  tlie  expanded  world  in  which  we  live,  we  need — 
all  along  t^-e  line  of  education,  from  the  graduate  scliool  to  tlie  kind(M  - 
garten,  and  by  cooperative  efforts — to  extend  the  internatioua]  dimen- 
sion in  our  educational  programs.  Traditionally,  and  with  good 
reason,  our  curriculum  has  been  centered  in  our  own  history  and  cul- 
ture, the  history  and  culture  of  the  United  States  and  of  Western 
civilization.  And  this  should,  for  good  reason,  continue  to  be  donii- 
lumt.  Rut  we  must  also  widen  our  vision. 

A  recent  report  on  education  in  New  York  state  *  *  *  indicated 
that  the  average  high  school  student  spends  less  than  *2  percent  of  his 
time  studying  those  parts  of  the  world  that  contain  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population,  and  whose  historical  record  goes  much  farther 
back  than  our  own.  The  college  situation  across  the  country  is  not 
much  better.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  at  most  colleges  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  students  elect  coui^ses  dealing  with  the  non- 
Western  World. 

The  most  general  reason  for  extending  the  international  dimension 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  to  put  it  simply,  is  to  update  the  curricu- 
lum. There  are  dangers,  however,  that  we  may  think  only  in  c«)n- 
temporary  terms,  that  we  may  interpret  "updating"  from  too  limited  a 
view. 

The  reason  most  often  advanced  for  international  studies  is  tlie  value 
for  citizenship.  Tlie  power  stmggle  in  international  politics,  the  de- 
veloping nations,  the  population  explosion,  the  aspirations  of  everycnic 
to  share  in  lunnan  di^iity  everywhere — all  these  lend  forceful  \  a)Klity 
to  the  argument.  Note,  however,  that  the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  con- 
temporary scene.  Important  as  it  is,  such  a  view  of  international 
stadies  is  a  limited  one. 

A  second  reason,  even  more  important,  is  based  on  cultural  values: 
the  importance  of  knowing  other  neople  with  other  ways  of  life. 
Such  a  study  is  intrinsically  valuable  in  its  own  right.  It  is  also  a 
means  of  gaming  perspective  on  one's  own  values  and  traditions.  To 
achie\  e  this,  a  study  of  the  conteniporaiy  world  alone  is  nor  sufficient. 
We  need  to  get  at  the  roots  of  things.  We  need  to  know  not  only  the 
present  but  also  the  past;  we  need  to  become  acquainted  not  only  witli 
our  Western  heritage  but  with  the  rich  cultural  heritages  of  other 
peoples.  *  *  * 

A  third  i^eason,  especially  important  for  us  as  members  of  college 
and  university  faculties,  is  based  on  scholarly  values.  Our  scholar- 
ship should  not  be  limited  to  that  of  the  Western  World:  we  should 
draw  upon  the  total  resources  of  the  scholarly  world.  Iiuleed,  the  ful- 
Hllment  of  reasons  one  and  two  are  dependent  upon  our  (loing  so. 

For  all  tlicse  reasons,  then,  we  need  to  extend  international  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  le\  el.  Moreover,  we  need  to  ext'^nd  them  beyoiul 
the  confines  of  the  Western  World,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  reacli  all 
our  students.  How  this  is  to  be  done  will  necessiM'dy  vary  from 
college  to  college;  each  institution  will  have  to  work  out  a  program  ap- 
propriate to  Its  interests  and  resources.  As  an  example  of  one 
approach  to  international  studies,  let  me  illustrate  by  describmg 
briefly  what  we  are  doing  at  the  State  College  of  Iowa.    May  I  also 
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acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a  5-year  grant 
to  assist  us  in  developing  this  program  of  intercultural  studies. 

The  faculty  of  the  State  College  of  Iowa  believes  that  as  part  of  a 
liberal  education  all  students  should  have  (1)  intellectual  contact  in 
some  depth  with  a  living  culture  and  society  other  than  their  own;  (2) 
some  awareness  of  the  significant  and  exciting  esthetic  contributions 
made  by  other  peoples  to  world  culture;  and  (3)  some  knowledge  of 
the  ways  in  which  other  peoples,  regardless  of  time  and  place,  have 
solved  their  problems  and  satisfied  their  needs.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
we  have  placed  at  the  heart  of  the  program  a  general  education  re- 
quirement, applicable  to  all  students,  that  may  be  satisfied  by  taking 
one  of  two  courses :  "Foreign  Area  Studies — Cliina''  or  "Foreign  Area 
Studies— India."  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  tlmt  each  course  (1) 
should  include  material  from  both  the  humanities  and  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences;  (2)  should  include  both  contemporary  and  tradi- 
tional material;  and  (3)  should  not  be  organized  to  treat  one  narrow 
topic  within  a  given  culture  area.  Each  course  is  a  three-semester 
hour  course  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year,  after  the  student 
has  taken  the  basic  i-equired  humanities  courses  in  Western  civilization. 
The  China  course  was  first  offered  in  two  sections  last  summer.  In 
the  fall,  there  were  5  sections,  with  a  total  of  143  students  enrolled. 
This  spring  there  are  0  sections,  with  272  students.  The  India  course 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall.  When  both  are  in  full 
operation,  approximately  1,500  students  will  be  enrolled  in  any  given 
year. 

These  courses  will  be  staffed  by  China  and  India  specialists,  who 
\vill  also  teach  some  of  the  traditional  courses  in  their  disciplines ;  from 
time  to  time  they  will  also  teach  more  advanced  area  study  courses  as 
they  develop.  To  get  fully  qualified  staff  to  take  on  this  type  of  as- 
signment, I  must  admit,  is  no  easy  task.  In  addition  to  building  our 
staff,  w^e  are  also  building  our  library  to  support  the  course  offerings 
and  to  provide  basic  research  material  for  the  faculty. 

In  the  hope  of  making  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  more  international, 
we  are  inaugurating  a  faculty  development  plan.  By  means  of  on- 
campus  semmai's  and  by  opportunities  for  further  study  in  an  area 
center,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  we  hope  to  encourage 
faculty  members  to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  aspects  of  the  non- 
Westeni  World.  In  1966,  a  seminar  on  China  will  be  offered ;  in  1967, 
the  topic  will  be  India.  At  least  10  seminar  meetings  will  be  held  each 
year,  with  approximately  15  faculty  members  participating,  and  with 
distinguished  visiting  scholai-s  as  leadei-s.  Each  faculty  member  will 
pursue  an  individual  project  in  his  field  of  knowledge.  The  idea  is 
not  to  make  Asian  specialists  of  them  but  to  have  them  extend  their 
knowledge  in  their  own  disciplines,  and  to  have  it  play  back  into  their 
teaching,  either  in  courses  already  established  or  in  courses  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  their  study.  Tlie  membei^  of  the  seminar  for  1966 
have  already  been  selected,  and  plans  are  moving  ahead. 

A  final  part  of  the  program  is  an  effort  to  extend  foreign  area  studies 
beyond  the  limits  or  the  college.  We  have,  as  you  know,  a  stiong 
teacher-education  program  and  a  laboratory  school.  The  laboratoiy 
school  is  currently  working  on  a  revision  of  its  social  studies  curriculum 
from  the  kindergarten  through  grade  12,  with  the  idea  of  rebuilding  it 
from  an  international  viewpoint.    A  12th  grade  foreign  area  studies 
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class  was  begun  this  year,  A  close  i-elationship  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  instructor  of  the  social  science  methods  course  at  the  college 
and  the  supervising  teacliers  in  tlie  laboratory  school.  The  plan  is  to 
develop  some  student  teachers  who  will  have  special  preparation  in 
foreign  area  studies  and  to  have  them  do  their  student  teacliing  at  the 
laboratorj]  school.  Hopefully  they  will  then  carry  their  knowledge 
and  experience  into  tiie  public  sciiools  as  ( iiey  go  out  to  teach. 

Although  many  of  our  plans  are  still  in  the  blueprint  stage,  we  hope 
by  a  contuiuing  effort  along  these  lines  that  we  can  update  tlie  curricu- 
lum at  the  State  College  of  Iowa  by  giving  it  an  international  dimen- 
sion. In  doing  so,  it  is  not  our  intent  to  play  down  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  our  own  history  and  culture.  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  we 
need  to  know  this  fii-st  and  well.  It  is  our  base,  our  point  of  view. 
Without  it,  wo  could  not  even  begin  to  understand  another  people  or 
another  culture.  We  need  to  maintain  our  own  independent  and  in- 
digenous way  of  life  and  value  system.  But  we  also  need  to  recognize 
that  we  are  increasingly  interdependent.  We  are  no  longer  physically 
isolated;  v/e cannot  remain  intellectually  isolated. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  international  dimension  cannot  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  l>y  merely  inserting  a  unit  or  two  of  this  or 
that  into  a  course  in  world  history,  or  a  course  in  literature,  or  what 
have  you.  It  must  derive  ultimately  from  faculty  who  are  themselves 
more  knowledgeable  in  their  fields  and  who  are,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  more  widely  traveled — in  short,  by  scholars  who  are  them- 
selves internationally  minded.  (Address,  Conference  on  Education 
and  World  Affairs,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Apr,  22,  1966,) 
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The  World  in  Higher  Education 


by  C.  Easton  Roth  well 

M)\  Roth  well,  pre^sident  of  Milh  College,  Oakland^  Calif,,  spoke  at  a 
conference  on  ""The  /nternathnal  Dhnem^lon  in  the  California  State 
i^olleges^'  a  2 -day  dii^cwsaion  held  earlij  in  1D6G  and  jointly  ,sponsor€d 
by  the  California  State  Collegcfi  and  Education  and  World  Affairs, 

How  *  *  *  do  we  use  our  rich,  present-day  i-esources,  both  material 
tind  luinian,  to  educate  our  rapidly  ^rowin^  body  of  college  students  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  their  work  :  How  do  we  educate  them 
to  that  level  of  nersonal  and  civic  .comprehension  that  the  Greek  city- 
state  expected  or  its  citizenry?  How  do  we  relate  this  learning  to  the 
libcnil  education  of  the  undergraduate  and  his  dawning  professional 
and  vocational  interests  ?  Mow  do  we  relate  it  to  the  specialized  world 
of  the  graduate  student  t  How  do  we  begin  to  introduce  essential  con- 
cepts and  inquiries  into  the  high  school  and  elementary  school,  or  build 
npon  what  they  have  already  started  ?  How  do  we  create  a  nation 
whoso  citizenry  has  a  profound  understanding  of  intercuitural  and  in- 
ternational relations  commensurate  with  the  power  and  obligations  of 
that  nation  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  all  these  c^uestions.  I  could  not  do 
so.  *  *  *  I  hope  tney  will  haunt  us  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  until 
we  have  found  workable  answers  to  them. 

Today  I  shall  confine  myseJf  to  making  four  brief  suggestions  for 
the  purpose  of  launching  these  discussions.  *  *  * 

Fii'st.  We  should  take  every  step  possible  to  improve,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, our  resources  for  doing  the  job.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  building 
of  library  materials,  including  the  audiovisual.  An  ever-growing  body 
of  materials  is  available  in  books  and  journals,  on  film  and  tape.  There 
arc  excellent  materials  in  English  as  well  tis  in  the  indigenous  languages 
of  other  peoples. 

In  addition,  we  need  more  members  of  our  faculties  who  have  trav- 
eled, lived,  and  worked  in  other  (cultures.  *  *  *  Our  own  experience  at 
Mills  College — sending  one-third  of  our  faculty  to  Asia — indicates  that 
travel  and  study  abroad  must  be  carefully  oriented  and  rigorously 
planned  if  those  who  go  arc  to  derive  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
costs.  Ways  must  be  fomid  to  multiply  the  impact  they  have  upon  our 
own  institutions  when  they  return. 

We  also  need  moi'e  foi'eign  scholars  of  competence  as  visitors  to  our 
campuses.  And  the  program  for  their  use  must  be  worked  out  with 
utmost  care,  'is  well  as  for  the  intelligent  and  nonexploitative  use  of 
foreign  students. 

We  need  more  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  sending  our  students 
abroad  and  for  integrating  their  experience  into  our  own  educational 
programs  when  they  return.  And  l)eyond  these  things,  we  need  in 
our  faculties  and  in  our  student  bodies  more  persons  who  have  watched 
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the  political  process  work  at  the  State  and  National  levels  and  who 
comprehend  flie  intricacies  of  decision  making.  So  much  for 
resources. 

Second.  Evei^  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
in  reasonable  deptli  a  culture  other  than  his  own,  and  oreferably  a  cul- 
ture outside  the  Western  tradition.  Ideally,  he  shoula  experience  that 
culture  firsthand,  in  addition  to  learning  about  it  in  the  classroom. 
But  the  classroom  or  seminar  can  be  a  reasonable  substitute.  More- 
over, the  materials  now  available  in  English  are  adequate  to  create  a 
sure  insight  and  to  invoke  tlie  intellectual  curiosity  necessary  to  fur- 
ther study.  Many  collef!:es  and  universities  have  found  this  to  be  true 
in  area  studies.  At  Mills  College  we  have  obtained  high  levels  of 
understanding  through  individual  coui*ses  relating  to  non-Western 
cultures,  through  interdisciplinary  programs,  and  through  an  inno- 
vative course  called  Styles  of  Civilizations,  whic]\  originally  applied 
to  Indian  and  China  and  now  is  being  transposed  to  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Under  whatever  program,  the  knowledge  which  the  student  derives 
should  lead  him  to  meaningful  comparisons  with  his  own  society  and 
other  Western  societies.  Moi*eover,  it  should  equip  him  to  reach  ten- 
able judgments  about  other  societies — about  India,  for  example,  or 
Malaysia,  or  Japan. 

Third.  The  education  of  every  student  should  provide  him  with 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  see  the  totality  of  relationships  among 


mg  about  a  single  culture.  It  is  an  art  consonant  with  ^zjenuine 
maturity.  It  is  indispensable  to  sound  judgment  on  political,  military, 
economic,  or  social  matters.  We  shamefully  neglect  it  in  our  colleges 
and  univei-sities.  This  suggests  that  there  is  need  in  our  curriculums 
for  courses  or  seminars,  necessarily  interdisciplinary  in  character,  to 
afford  such  education.  They  are  extremely  rare,  but  they  must  be 
conceived  as  belonging  in  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate  work. 

Fourth  and  finally,  these  steps  luul  others  that  must  be  taken  to 
create  a  generation  with  sophisticated  undei*standing  of  the  world 
cannot  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  something  "added  on''  to  an 
education.  They  are  rather  an  integral  part  of  learning  in  this  cen- 
tury of  swift  and  sweeping  revolution.  They  constitute  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  the  essential  learning,  the  liberal  learning,  of  every  man  and 
woman. 

Where  once  we  studied  the  civilizations  of  Jlurope,  together  with 
their  cradle  cultures  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  we  must  now 
include  selectively  and  comparatively  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  To  our  study  of  art,  music,  and  dance  must  be  added  those 
of  additional  continents.  We  must  understand  how  those  peoples 
answer  the  essential  questions  of  living,  governing,  expressing  them- 
selves, as  we  now  answer  such  questions  about  oui'seTves. 

Abo\*e  all,  we  must  understand  how  they  relate  to  us  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  their  eyes  as  well  as  in  ours.  We  must  appreciate  their 
impact  upon  us  and  upon  others  at  every  point  on  the  spectrum  of 
world  relations.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  unlearned  and  illiterate  in  our 
own  age;  we' shall  be  as  dated  as  the  dinosaur  and  our  survival 
capacity  will  compare  with  his. 

More  importantly,  if  we  do  not  do  these  things  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  students,  we  shall  fail  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  a  liberating 


This  is  more  difficult  than  learn- 
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education  us  Murk  Vuii  Doren  once  envisaged  it.  We  shall  fail  to 
achieve  in  our  age  \vhat  he  described  as  "the  power  to  multiply  and 
explore  choices,  so  tliat  the  world  ceases  to  be  a  little  place,  trimmed 
to  the  dimensions  of  one's  private  experience/'  (Proceedings,  Con- 
ference on  the  International  Dimension  in  the  California  State  Col- 
leges, Los  Angeles,  Jan.  28-29, 1966.) 
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Russian  and  Other  Non-Western  Areas 
in  Undergraduate  Education 

by  Robert  F.  Byrnes  and  John  Thompson 

Nan-Western  studies  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional' program  In  net^eral  Indiana  colleges  and  universities^  and  are 
In  the  process  of  ieconiing  so  In  a  number  of  others.  The  origins  of 
this  Interest  go  back  to  a  study  which  Prof,  Robert  Byrnes,,  then  in 
the  Department  of  History  of  Indiana  University^  conducted  in  1958 
on  the  state  of  nan-Western  studies  throughout  Indiana^  which  re- 
vealed that  apjy'roxbnately  90  percent  of  the  Staters  A,B.^s  graduated 
at  that  time  without  having  learned  anything  about  any  non-Western 
society.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  in  the  autumn  of  1958^  the  Byrnes 
findings  were  translated  into  a  proposal  for  a  cooperative  effort  among 
all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  araicir.g  upon  the  resources  of  Indiana 
University^  to  encourage  more  study  of  the  non-Western  world,  A 
Ford  Foundation  grant  for  the  project,  familiarly  knoicn  as  the  Non- 
Western  Project^  was  made  in  1959  and  later  renewed  through  1967, 

The  folloiolng  paper  was  presented  at  the  1958  conference  by  Mr, 
Byrnes^  now  director  of  Indiana  University^H  International  Affairs 
Center^  and  John  M,  Thompson,  who  is  director  of  the  International 
Studies  division  of  the  center, 

American  education  at  all  levels  is  under  constant  review  by  teach- 
ers, students,  parents,  and  interested  citizens.  Scrutiny  or  higher 
education  has  been  especially  intense  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
steadily  rising  percentage  of  a  nipidly  growing  population  which  at- 
atends  college,  because  of  the  tiircat  to  our  institutions  and  values 
posed  by  communism  and  the  Copimunist  state  system  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  l)ecause  of  the  scientific,  technical,  social,  and 
political  revolutions  through  which  we  and  other  peoples  of  the  world 
are  passing.  These  analyses  have  fluctuated,  with  interest  high  during 
one  period  in  tiie  sciences,  hi  another  period  in  foi-eigii  languages,  in  a 
third  period  in  some  other  aspect  of  American  education.  However, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  particular,  when  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  accept  large  inteniational  responsibilities,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  especially  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  with  which 
our  schools  and  colleges  were  pi*eparing  our  students — the  average  as 
well  as  the  academically  talented — for  life  in  a  shrinking  world  where 
our  obligations  and  interests  were  inevitably  becoming  ever  more  con- 
nected with  those  of  other  peoples. 

In  this  crisis,  many  Americans,  in  examining  the  relevancy  of  our 
education  for  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  20lh  century,  have  been 
convinced  that  developments  in  science  and  in  international  affairs 
made  necessary  a  radical  departure  from  established  procedures.  In 
particular,  they  have  come  to  believe  that  oui*  educational  systems  do 
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iu,t  pay  sufficiiMit  utUMit  ion  to  the  history,  intellectual  activity,  patterns 
of  culture,  and  interests  of  peoples  living  outside  the  Americas  and 
Western  Europe.  They  demand,  along  with  President  Cornelis  W. 
de  Kiewiet,  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Rochester,  that  we  attain  the  "per- 
vading awareness  throughout  the  total  body  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
great  transformations  in  the  modern  world  which  have  the  cumulative 
effect  of  producing  the  greatest  crisis  in  human  history.'* 

The  United  States  has  an  extraordinary  variety  of  institutions  of 
higher  education — large  and  small:  rich  and  poor;  urban  and  rural; 
State  and  private;  liberal  and  technical  and  professional;  religious 
and  secular;  old  and  new;  good  and  bad.  Consequently,  while  many 
know  well  one  institution,  or  a  few  institutions,  no  one  can  speak  with 
accuracy  concerning  American  education  in  general  and  the  kind  of 
information  and  understanding  it  provides  concerning  other  peoples 
in  particular. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  therefore  selected  as  a  sample  State,  and 
u  pilot  study  of  undergraduate  education  in  Indiana  was  completed 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1058.  We  consider  the  Indiana 
sample  fairly  representative  of  American  higher  education  in  general, 
although  Indiana  probably  has  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  church- 
related  colleges  and  a  lower  pe /cent age  of  junior  colleges  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  latter  figure  is  raised,  however,  if  oi\e  con- 
sidei*s  the  14  extension  centere  of  Indiana  Univei-sity  and  of  Purdue 
University  as  equivalent  to  junior  colleges. 

This  paper,  thei-efore,  has  drawn  its  conclusions,  v.-hich  we  believe 
are  relevant  for  all  American  und?rgraduate  education,  from  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  kind  of  education  concerning  the  non-Western 
areas  of  the  world  which  the  colleges  and  univei-sities  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  now  provide  their  luidergraduates,  of  the  problems  these 
institutions  face  with  regard  to  this  particular  subject,  and  of  the 
objectives,  methods,  and  ideas  administrators  and  faculty  have.  It 
is  based  on  the  firm  conviction  that  liberal  education  is  indispensable 
to  American  democracy  and  that  thorough  knowledge  of  American 
and  other  Western  history,  institutions,  and  values  nnist  constitute 
the  core  of  American  liheral  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
assumes  that  knowledge  of  other  areas  and  cultures  must  be  diffused 
throughout  our  educational  system,  if  the  latter  is  to  keep  pace  with 
ihe  vast  changes  which  now  affect  the  world  and  our  role  in  it. 

During  the  survey,  34  institutions  enrolling  approximately  65,000 
undergraduates  were  studied.^  Of  these,  three  large  universities — 
Indiana,  Notre  Dame,  and  Purdue — and  their  extension  centers  ac- 
count for  approximately  half  the  total.  Two  large  teachers  colleges — 
Indiana  State  at  Terra  Haute  and  Ball  State  at  Muncie — have  a  com- 
bined total  of  about  7,500  undergraduates.  The  remaining  29  insti- 
tutions have  an  average  undergraduate  enrollment  of  slightly  less 
than  1.000,  with  a  range  from  250  to  ahove  2,000.  Of  these  20  colleges, 
20  are  small  (under  1,000  in  all  hut  one  cjise),  church-i-elated  institu- 
tions: 12  Protestant  and  H  Catholic.  Three  are  small  technical  and 
engineering  (M)lleges.  five  are  predominantly  nonsectarian  liberal  arts 
institiitions  (although  four  of  these  have  a  nominal  tie  with  a  Protes- 

'  Tho  survoy  wns  l)as<»fl  on  cart'ful  study  of  fhe  oatalops  and  other  pnbUshwl  information 
<»f  oach  institution  and  on  ron versa tions  with  presidonts.  deans.  facuU.v  memhera,  and 
Ubrarians  on  the  various  eaniimj^es.  [The  institutions  in  tho  State  are  listed  at  the  end 
i)f  this  article.  1 
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tunt  denomiiuition),  uiul  one  is  i\  junior  college;  25  of  the  34:  institu- 
tions are  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  & 
Secondary  Schools. 


Tj/pcfs  of  in^ititafioths 

Twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-four  institutions  of  higher  i?ducation  in 
Indiana  are  generally  clut^^ed  as  lil)eval  arts  colleges.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  students  follow  a  purely  liberal  arts  progiixni  in  only 
six  of  these  institutions.  In  1-i  colleges,  the  majority  of  the  students 
are  enrolled  in  teadier  training  programs  wliich  include  a  number 
of  education  course^i,  or  in  semi-professional  curricula  (technical, 
bushiess  adininistnition,  prei?eniinary,  nursing,  etc.)  which  include  a 
number  of  specialized  technical  courses  not  of  a  liberal  arts  nature. 
In  eight  schools,  about  half  the  students  follow  a  liberal  arts  program, 
with  the  other  half  in  teacher  training  or  semi-professional  programs. 
Thus,  on  the  basis  of  this  survey,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
potential  teacliei*s  in  American  elementary  and  secondary  scliools  are 
l)eing  trained  outside  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  in  what  are  generally 
considered  liberal  arts  colleges.  Therefore,  an  increase  in  the  atten- 
tion devoted  to  non-Western  areas  of  the  world  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges  would  soon  have  a  significant  in^pact  upon  secondary  and,  to 
some  extent,  elementary  education. 

Teachers  colleges  themselves  present  a  special  opportunity  so  far 
as  education  relating  to  non-Western  areas  is  concerned.  The  two 
large  teachers  colleges  in  Indiana  have  more  than  7,000  students  each 
year,  while  the  School  of  Educatioji  in  Indiana  TTnivei-sity  and  the 
program  in  education  at  Purdue  University  i*each  several  hundred 
umre.  ifost  of  the  students  in  these  schools  learn  almost  nothing  con- 
cerning the  non-Western  world,  and  only  1  or  2  percent  study  a  foreign 
language  for  even  2  years.  In  large  part,  this  situation  is  a  result,  as 
it  is  in  nu)St  colleges,  of  }u»avy  emphasis  in  the  required  curriculum  on 
coui'ses  dealing  with  the  liistory  and  traditions  of  American  and  West- 
ern civilization.  In  addition^  students  in  the  teachei's  colleges  are 
generally  required  to  allot  about  one-seventh  of  their  total  program  to 
courses  in  educational  techniques  and  to  practice  teaching.  Conse- 
quently, they  can  take  (mly  a  limited  number  of  elective  coui-ses,  few 
of  which,  in  any  case,  deal  in  any  way  with  non-Western  problenis. 
Nevertheless,  tliese  students  as  teachers,  particularly  as  social  studies 
teachers  in  American  history,  world  history,  and  problems  of  democ- 
racy coui'ses,  are  expected  to  help  educate  their  students  conceniing 
areas  and  problems  in  the  world  about  which  their  own  information 
is  at  best  rudimentary. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  teachers  college  faculty  membei-s,  a 
numlx^r  of  teacher  trainees  are  interested  in  learning  about  the  non- 
Western  world  and  in  preparing  themselves  to  carry  some  knowledge 
of  other  cultures  to  their  students.  For  this,  the  curi-ent  trend  in 
teacher  education  toward  requiring  a  fifth  year  of  pi-eparation  for  a 
number  of  teachei's  may  afford  real  oppfU'tunities.  In  general,  it  is 
dear  tJuit  primary  atul  secotidary  educatioti  iti  Indiana  would  be  enor- 
Uiously  broadened  and  enriched  in  the  long  run  if  students  in  the 
teachei's  colleges  and  scii(K)ls  of  education  received  greater  incentive 
and  opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  non-Western  areas. 
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While  teachei>i  colle^'os  otter  a  special  opportunity  for  education  con- 
cerning non-Western  anas,  the  technical  institutions  present  a  special 
pi-oblem.  As  a  rule,  students  in  such  schools  complete  substantially 
loss  work  hi  the  humanities  and  soc»iul  sciences  than  do  students  in 
other  institutions;  consequently,  they  are  normally  even  less  exposed 
to  material  concerning?  the  n\)n-Westeni  world.  The  liberal  arts 
courses  in  these  sc1kh)1s  are  therefore  especially  important,  not  only 
for  the  student  as  n  citizen  hut  especially  for  the  growing  number  of 
technicians  in  fields  such  as  agriculture  and  petroleum  engineering  who 
mav  eventually  engage  in  overseas  work  for  private  companies,  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  or  international  organizations. 

On  the  other  liand,  Soviet  scientific  and  technical  achievements  have 
raised  the  question  of  instruction  in  Russian  langiiage  to  some  promi- 
nence in  the  technical  in.stitutions.  Several  admiuistratoi-s  and  fac- 
ulty members  in  these  schools  l)elieve  that  Russian  language  training 
should  l)e  made  available  for  undergraduates  in  s<-ience  and  engineer- 
ing, particularly  for  those  who  may  go  on  to  graduate  study.  Purdue 
University  offers  Russian,  whidi  is  taken  by  over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents. .  .  . 

The  oftrririihnn 

Generally,  and  properly,  Indiana  midergraduate  curricula  are 
oriented  strongly  toward  tlie  history,  tradition,  and  thought  of  AVest- 
eru  European  and  American  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  scant 
attention  is  paid  to  the  non-Western  cultures.  For  example,  Professor 
Joseph  Coppock  of  Earlham  College  has  discovered  that  even  at  that 
outstanding  small  college,  with  its  long  tradition  of  interest  in  foreign 
areas,  only  4.2  percent  of  the  total  student  semester-hours  in  1957-58 
wei-e  in  courses  haviuff  some  non-Western  content;  only  14  percent 
were  in  course.s,  excluding  languages,  having  substantial  iutemational 
and  foreisrn  content  of  all  kinds  (We.st  European,  Latin-American, 
and  non -Western) , 

In  the  Indiana  colleges  aiid  univei'sities  as  a  wliole,  tlie  introductory 
courses  taken  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  by  the  majority  of 
undergraduate  students  (some  undergraduates  b.ave  no  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  or  humanities)  refer  to  Ru.ssia,  East  Central  Europe, 
and  Asia  only  in  passing  and  to  Africa  hardly  at  all.  Even  the  11 
courses  wliich  are  liistories  of  world  civilization  or  general  introduc- 
tions to  world  civilization  (see  table  I)  treat  non-Western  cultures 
briefly  and  focus  primarily  on  Western  civilization.  Most  instructors 
in  these  courses  have  concentrated  on  the  United  States  or  Western 
European  in  their  graduate  study;  consequently,  they  tend  to  give 
most  attention  to  the  subject  matter  they  know  best.  Jfevertheless, 
the  "world  ci\'ilization''  courses  do  include  more  non-Western  history 
than  do  the  surveys  of  European  civilization,  which  are  the  basic 
courses  in  history  in  most  institutions. 

In  the  humanities,  25  institutions  offer  a  course  on  world  literature; 
such  ;^  course  is  generally  rer|uired  for  those  in  training  to  teach 
elementary  school.  Here  again,  however,  the  attention  given  non- 
Western  cultures  is  minimal.  In  most  ca.ses,  students  read  six  or 
eiirht  brief  selections  from  Asian  writers,  Crime  and  Punishment  hy 
Dostoievsky  or  a  Tolstoy  novel,  and  a  play  or  short  story  by  Chekhov, 
Generally,  this  is  the  only  attention  devoted  to  non-We.stern  areas  in 
humanities  courses,  except  where  a  course  on  comparative  religions 
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or  an  advanced  course  on  modern  drama  or  literature  is  offered. 
Such  courses  nod  at  least  in  the  direction  of  other  areas  and  cultures 
as  they  rush  alon^r.  Even  so,  the  advanced  literature  or  drama  courses, 
while  usually  including  a  few  Russian  novels  or  plays,  seldom  mention 
an  Asian  author  and  never  an  African  one. 

X  few  other  general  courses  in  particular  disciplines  devote  some 
attention  to  the  non-Western  world  (see  table  II).  For  example, 
although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  way  geographers 
treat  non- Western  areas  and  materials,  some  introductory  geography 
courses — variously  called  "world  geography,"  "regional  geography,'* 
"economic  geograpliy,'-  etc, — touch  briefly  on  the  non-Western  parts 
of  the  world,  as  do  surveys  of  European  history.  The  latter  generally 
deal  cursorily  with  the  rise  of  Russia,  the  expansion  of  Europe  over- 
seas, Marxism,  imperialism  and  coidiiiaiism,  the  rise  of  nationalism 
in  East  Central  Europe,  and  the  events  of  the  20th  century,  in  which 
Russia  and  Asia  play  an  important  role.  In  economics,  only  one  or 
two  of  the  beginning  "Principles-of-Economics"  courses  give  more 
than  a  passing  glance  to  noncapitalist  or  non-Western  economic  sys- 
tems. Occasionally,  general  courses  in  art  and  music  present  a  smat- 
tering of  Oriental  art  and  of  Orthodox  church  music.  As  a  rule,  the 
introductory  or  basic  courses  in  the  other  disciplines  ignore  non- 
Western  areas. 


Table  I.- 


'Indiana  institutions  offering  basic  general  eourses  whieh  toueh  brieffj/ 
on  non^Westeni  areas^  lOof-oS 


Course 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

institutions 

total 

World  civilization      

11 

32 

History  of  European  civilization   ... 

20 

AO 

World  literature  

25 

74 

24 

70 

3 

0 

12 

35 

Table  II. — Indiana  instiutions  offering  advaneed  or  specialized  courses  in 
disciplines  tchich  deal  in  part  with  non-Western  areas ,  J957->'>S 


Course  ' 


Europe  in  the  20th  century  

American  diplomatic  history  

European  diplomatic  history  

Comparative  government  

International  relations  

Current  events  

Political,  social,  or  economic  thought  

Compar .  ^  ive  economic  systems  

Economics  of  underdeveloped  countries. . 

Sociology  or  cultural  anthropology  

Philosophy  (history  of,  or  contemporary) 

Comparative  religions  

Foreign  mission?  


Number  of 
institutions 


Percent  of 
total 


18 

53 

17 

50 

2 
1.-5 

n 
44 

16 

47 

4 

12 

18 

53 

8 

24 

3 

9 

12 

35 

24 

70 

17 

50 

8 

21 

I  In  most  cases,  these  are  l»semester  courses  Riven  In  alternate  years  and  enroll  primarily  juniors  and 
.seniors,  predominantly  majors  in  the  given  discipline. 

Almost  every  institution  in  Indiana  offers  at  least  a  few  advanced 
and  specialized  courses  which  treat  non-Western  developments  more 
extensively  than  do  the  basic  courses.  However,  these  courses,  as  well 
as  those  very  few  courses  which  deal  specifically  with  a  non-Western 
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area,  are  in  every  t*ase  julvanced  courses  taken  by  a  relatively  small 
miniher  of  junioV  and  senior  stiuleuts,  usually  majors  in  tlic  given 
discipline.  Moreover,  such  conrses  arc  generally  ofTered  only  in  alter- 
nate years.  Thus,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  student  l)ody  is 
exposed  to  non -Western  areas  even  in  situations  which  offer  courses 
relating  to  these  areas. 

In  history,  courses  in  American  diplomatic  history,  European  diplo- 
matic history,  and  Europe  in  the  20tli  century  (all  generally  for 
one  semester)  devote  considerably  more  al  tent  ion  to  the  non-Western 
world  than  do  the  survey  courses  in  the  history  of  world  civilization 
or  of  European  civilization.  Nevertheless,  the  main  emphasis  is  upon 
Western  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  the  world  is  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Ignited  States  or  Western  Europe. 

Only  eight  institutions  offer  courses  in  comparative  economic  sys- 
tems. These  are  all  one  semester  courses,  and  they  generally  follow 
a  standard  division,  comparing  the  free  enterprise,  mixed,  state  capi- 
tnlistic  (fascist) ,  and  Communist  economic  systems.    Only  three  insti- 

Mons  (two  of  them  major  universities)  offer  coui*ses  which  deal 
^lirectlv  and  in  scmie  detail  with  the  economics  of  underdeveloped 
countries;  these  courses  seldom  attract  more  than  10  students. 

In  political  science  (sometimes  called  politics  or  government),  sev- 
eral typesofcoui'ses— comparative  government,  international  relations, 
and  political  theory — deal  in  part  with  non-Westeni  areas  and  mate- 
rials. The  comparative  government  courses  generally  devote  approxi- 
mately equal  amounts  of  time  to  democratic,  fascist,  and  Communist 
types  of  government.  These  courses  give  little,  if  any,  attention  to 
Asian  political  institutions. 

The  courses  on  international  relations  or  world  politics  customarily 
spend  much  time  and  effort  on  the  principles  of  international  relaiions, 
international  organization,  and  international  law.  In  dealing  with 
current  or  recent  developments,  however,  they  naturally  accord  some 
attention  to  the  role  of  Russia,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Courses  in  sociil,  political,  or  economic  thought,  which  are  located 
in  different  departments  in  different  institutions,  but  which  frequently 
cover  a  range  of  theory,  usually  ti-eat  Marxism-Leninism  only  briefly, 
and  often  with  little  expertness.  Asian  thought  is  seldom  mentioned. 
Courses  on  the  historv  of  ]>hilosophy  or  on  modern  or  contemporary 
philosophy  occasionally  refer  to  oriental  philosophy  or  to  Marxism- 
Leninism.  Seventeen  institutions,  mainly  Protestant  church-related 
schools,  offer  courses  in  comparative  religions,  which  usually  touch 
on  Hinduism,  Islam,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism.  Similarly,  eight 
church-related  colleges  offer  courses  on  the  history  or  philosophy  of 
foreign  missions ;  these  naturally  deal  to  some  extent  with  non-Western 
areas,  particularly  the  Far  East  and  Africa. 

In  sociology  and  cultural  anthropology,  several  institutions  offer 
courses,  under  various  names,  which  examine  race,  population,  or  cros.s- 
cuitural  ]>roblems.  These  sometimes  draw  upon  non-Western  areas 
and  experience,  although  they  usually  concentrate  upon  American 
problems. 

Only  one  Indiana  institution,  Indiann  University,  has  offered  an 
undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  a  non-Western  area,  and  it  has 
wisely  abandoned  its  undergraduate  majors  in  both  the  Russian  and 
the  East-Central  European  fields.  Indeed,  we  found  no  interest  in 
undergraduate  area  majors  in  any  institution  in  the  state.    No  institu- 
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tion  in  Indiana — prooably  only  u  few  in  the  entire  country — requires 
its  undergraduates  to  pass  a  course  dealing  specifically  with  a  foreign 
area,  except  for  foreign  language  courses,  when  they  are  required. 

Twenty  institutions  in  Indiana  offer  one  or  more  courses  dealing 
specifically  with  a  non-Western  area  or  language.  However,  except 
for  Indiana  University  ai.>d  the  Univei*sity  of  Notrt  Dame,  which  have 
graduate  programs  in  noii -Western  areas,  only  five  institutions — Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Dc  Pauw  University,  Earlham  College,  Pur- 
due University,  and  Valpt? raise  University — offer  more  than  three 
courses  whicli  deal  mainly  with  a  non-Western  area  or  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  half  a  dozen  or  more  institutions  are  actively  consider- 
ing adding  at  least  one  more  course  on  a  non-Western  area  within  the 
next  2  years,  and  eight  intend  to  add  instruction  in  the  Russian 
language. 

Of  those  foreign  area  course^  offered,  only  three  or  four  are  taught 
by  men  who  have  received  speciaii  training  on  the  area ;  the  others  are 
given  by  instructors  who  have  not  hi?d  specialized  training,  although 
they  are  often  much  interested,  and  have  f  lequeutly  done  a  remarkably 
effective  job  of  educating  themselves  for  teaching  on  the  area. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  area  courses  are  concerned  with  Russia  or  the 
Far  East ;  only  four  courses  deol  with  Africa  and  two  with  the  Middle 
East.  East-central  Europe  receives  practically  no  attention^  except  at 
Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  in  an  inci- 
dental fashion  in  Russian  history  courses. 

The  special  courses  devoted  to  iion- Western  areas  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  history  (see  table  HI).  Eight  institutions  offer  Russian 
history  every  year,  with  an  estimated  300  students  enrolled  in  these 
courses  during  1957-58.  Five  colleges  give  Russian  history  in  alter- 
nate years,  generally  for  only  a  semester,  with  an  average  total  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  80  when  the  courses  are  offered.  Thus,  of 
the  total  Indiana  undergraduate  population  of  approximately  65,000 
only  about  340  students  or  one-half  of  1  percent  study  the  history  of 
Russia  in  any  one  year.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  Russia  in  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  this  is  an  alarminp  situation.  One  iiopeful  sign  is 
that  another  college  introduced  Russian  history  in  the  fall  of  1958,  and 
four  others  hope  to  add  such  a  course  in  the  near  future. 

Tablg  III. — fndiatia  injttituiims  offering  apccial  courses  on  no^i-Westeni  areas, 


Course 


Far  Eastern  history  i  

Russinn  hlst^jry  «  

Asian  poography  

Russian  geotrrnphy  

African  geoeraphy    

nfston  of  MfcTdJe  Eo«  

Introducticn  to  Asia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Introdrction  to  Africa  

Russian  langufiee  

Uralic  and  Turkic  lan^ages  

Chinese  language   


Annually 


Alternate 
years 


Total 


1ft 

2  13 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

*8 
1 
1 


Percent  of 

total 
institutions 


Number  of 
institutions 
interested 
in  offering 
courses 


» in  3in3tltutinns,  the5«»  courses  ar**  3  semesters  in  !en?llj;  otherwise,  they  are  1-semester  courses. 
2  Another  college  added  Russian  history  in  the  fall  of  1958. 
These  courses  are  noncredit  courses  fn  3  fnstltutfons. 

Q     lition»  2  moro  colleges  introduced  Russian  language  Instruction  in  the  fall  of  1958. 


FRir 
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Five  institutions  offer  a  course  in  Far  Eastern  history  eveiy  year, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  180  students.  Eleven  colleges  present 
Far  Eastern  history  in  alternate  yeai's;  approximately  185  students 
are  enrolled  in  these  courees  when  they  are  offered.  Consequently,  in 
a  given  year,  only  about  275  Indiana  undergraduates  study  Far  East- 
ern history.  All  but  two  of  the  courees  in  Far  Eastern  history  are  one 
semester  in  length.  About  half  of  them  comprise  a  brief  l)istorical 
survey  of  China  and  Japan,  usually  with  some  incidental  attention  to 
India ;  the  remainder  concentrate  upon  the  modern  history  and  politics 
of  China,  Japan,  and,  to  some  extent,  India.  Almost  all  treat  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  and  southeast  Asia  only  in  the  most  cursory  fashion. 
Two  additional  institutions  are  anxious  to  introduce  Far  Eastern  his- 
tory courses. 

Indiana  institutions  offer  only  a  few  other  courses  which  deal  spe- 
cifically with  non-Western  areas.  Thus,  there  are  two  coui*ses  on 
Middle  Eastern  history  and  institutions  (both  customarily  taught  by 
natives  of  the  area)  nve  courses  on  the  geography  of  Asia,  four  on 
Russian  geogva]>hy,  and  three  on  African  geography.  One  coUejge 
offers  in  alternate  years  either  an  introduction  to  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  an  introduction  to  Africa,  courses  which  touch  on  geography, 
history,  ])olitics,  and  culture. 

Twenty-five  of  the  colleges  surveyed  require  2  years  of  a  foreign 
language  for  the  B.A.  degree.  However,  this  statistic  is  somewhat 
misleading  as  an  indicator  of  the  number  of  Indiana  undergraduates 
studying  foreign  languages,  since  the  foreign  language  requirement 
applies  only  to  those  students  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  Those  pre- 
paring for  teach.ing,  even  in  a  B.A.  program,  are  generally  not  required 
to  study  n  foreign  language,  and  those  taking  a  preprofessional  pro- 
gram or  working  toward  a  B.S.  degree  (education,  business  adminis- 
tration, etc.)  also  escape  this  opportunity  to  obtain  insight  into  a 
foreign  culture.  Moreover,  students  in  almost  all  institutions  are 
allowed  to  count  high  school  foreign  language  study  as  1  year  of  credit 
toward  the  foreign  language  requirement.  Consequently,  less  than 
half  the  Indianii  undergraduates  do,  in  fact,  study  any  modern  foreign 
language. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  very  little  trainin^^  in  non- 
Western  lang^iages  is  offered  in  Indiana  colleges  and  univereities. 
Only  10  of  the  M  institutions  in  the  State  now  offer  courses  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  3  of  these  institutions  offer  the  course  on  a  non- 
credit  basis.    Other  non-Western  languages  are  available  to  under- 

fraduates  only  at  Indiana  Univei-sity,  which  offers  coui'ses  in  Uralic, 
'urkic,  Chinese,  and  a  number  of  east -central  European  languages. 
While  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  snialler  colleges  \vill  be  able  to  offer 
Asian,  east-central  European,  or  African  languages  in  tlie  near  future, 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  introducing  the  Russian  language  soon. 
Two  colleges  and  three  Indiana  I^niversity  extension  centers  began 
Russian  language  instruction  in  the  fall  of  1058,  three  other  institu- 
tions hope  to  offer  Russian  by  the  fall  of  1959,  and  five  other  institu- 
tions expressed  a  concrete  interest  in  adding  Russian  in  the  near  future. 
In  most  cases,  the  problem  of  obtaining  teachers  qualified  to  give 
Russian  language  courses  is  a  serious  one. 

In  assessing  the  possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  Russian  language 
instruction  in  the  Indiana  colleges,  two  factors  deserve  consideration. 
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One  is  mounting  student  and  faculty  interest  in  Eussian;  tlie  other, 
the  belief  of  some  administrators  and  instructors  tliat  Russian  lacks 
the  utility  and  the  cultural  significance  of  Western  European  lan- 
guages. Several  institutio?^s  reported  definite  expressions  of  student 
demand  for  Russian.  These  have  sometimes  taken  the  form  of  indi- 
rect requests  channeled  through  modern  language  teachers  or  faculty 
members  interested  in  Russian  affairs ;  in  several  cases,  undergraduates 
have  attempted  to  start  informal  faculty-student  groups  for  uoncredit 
study  of  Russian;  in  1  instance,  10  students  submitted  to  their  dean  a 
formal  petition  for  the  introduction  of  a  Russian  language  course.  In 
colleges  in  which  a  significant  number  of  undergraduates  plan  gradu- 
ate study,  this  student  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  an  mcreasingly 
imoortant  factor  in  deciding  whether  to  introduce  Russian,  particu- 
larly as  more  gradupte  schools  recommend  Russian  as  a  second  lang- 
uage for  the  doctoral  degree. 

Extracurricular  activity 

At  a  number  of  institutions,  extracurricular  activities  of  various 
sorts  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  ways  of  expos- 
ing students  to  non-Western  cultures.  The  most  common  approach  is 
through  the  chapel  meeting,  lecture  series,  or  assembly,  at  which 
speakers  from  the  institution,  outside  lecturers,  concerts,  and  films  are 
presented.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  Indiana  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  sponsored  speakers  on  some  aspect  of  world  affairs 
within  the  last  2  years.  A  dozen  of  these  institutions  have  arranged  at 
least  one  meeting  which  dealt  primarily  with  a  non-Western  society. 
In  addition,  eight  institutions  have  offered  film  series  containing  one 
or  more  travelogs,  documentaries,  or  commercial  movies  dealing  with 
a  non-Western  area. 

Sometimes,  such  extracurricular  activity  is  carefully  coordinated 
with  course  work;  this  multiplies  the  impact  and  increases  student  in- 
terest. In  some  colleges,  appropriate  classes  discuss  and  review  the 
program.  Occasionally,  outside  speakers  meet  with  classes  or  hold 
informal  faculty-student  seminai-s  or  discussion  groups. 

This  type  of  extracurricular  activity  has  the  advantage  of  reaching 
a  large  majority  of  the  student  l)ody.  Moreover,  lectures,  concerts, 
and  films  frequently  are  open  to  the  public  and  attract  interested 
persons  from  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  incidental 
and  passing  events,  a  quick  injection  of  information  and  interest, 
which,  whatever  the  short-run  benefits,  may  have  little  lasting  influ- 
ence. Few  institutions  enable  a  zealous  student  to  build  upon  such  an 
intn)duction  to  the  non-Western  World  in  his  course  work  or  in  other 
extracurricular  activitv. 

^Vnothor  approach,  but  semicurricular  in  nature  and  witii  a  longer 
and  more  intensive  impact,  is  the  presence  for  a  year,  a  semester,  or 
even  a  few  weeks  of  a  visiting  professor  or  lecturer  who  is  a  specialist 
en  a  non-Western  area.  In  addition  to  public  lectures,  such  individ- 
uals may  give  special  courses  or  seminars  for  students  and  faculty  or 
may  participate  in  established  courses  and  seminars.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  only  a  few  Indiana  institutions  have  benefited  from  this  type 
of  activity,  probably  because  it  is  expensive  and  difficult  to  arrange. 
Several  years  ago  Wabasli  was  host  to  a  visiting  professor  of  Chinese 
philosophy  and  civilization.  Indiana  T^niversity  annually  receives 
vi*"*ts  of  2  weeks'  duration  from  several  members  of  the  American  Uni- 
"^'*ies  field  staff,  highly  trained  specialists  w)io  engage  in  study  and 
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research  abroad  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  These  men  return  to 
the  United  States  every  18  months  to  visit  the  universities  cooperating 
in  the  AITFS  program,  where  they  give  lecturers  and  participate  in 
courses  and  seminars,  drawing  upon  their  knowledge  and  reoent  experi- 
ences in  the  area  of  their  special  interest. 

A  related  extracurricuhir  technique  is  that  of  the  special  faculty  or 
student  group,  assisted  by  outside  participants.  This  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  a  faculty  seminar  meeting  throughout  the  academic  year  on 
a  particular  curricular  or  substantive  problem.  In  one  especially  effec- 
tive case,  two  neighboring  institutions  developed  a  summer  workshop 
for  their  faculty  members.  Such  activities  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  Lilly  Foundation  and  by  the  faculty  workshop  program  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  In  the 
latter  progmm,  a  faculty  meml>er,  after  a  summer  of  intensive  study  of 
a  particular  problem,  conducts  a  faculty  seminar  during  the  following 
academic  yr ar. 

One  institution  sponsored  a  series  of  "economic  dinnei's"  over  a  6- 
week  period,  open  to  students,  faculty,  and  interested  members  of  the 
community.  ITnder  this  program,  which  was  successfid  in  every  way, 
a  panel  of  four  economists  from  other  institutions  lectured  and  led  a 
discussion  one  night  each  week.  Other  schools  have  tried  brief  special 
institutes  or  seminai's  on  particular  problems,  with  excellent  results. 
Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  spring  of 
1958  began  an  experiment  with  a  series  of  lectures  by  faculty  inembei*s 
from  the  other  institution,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  intensive 
credit,  coui'ses  on  each  other's  campus  to  fill  gaps  in  the  establislied 
curriculums. 

The  most  common  type  of  extracurricular  activity  undertaken  on 
student  initiative  is  that  connected  with  international  rehit  ions  clubs  or 
similar  organizations.  Such  groups  are  active  in  a  majority  of  the  In- 
diana colleges.  In  most  cases,  the  clubs  s])onsov  student  and  facnlty 
forums,  panels,  and  social  meetings.  Outside  speaker  ai*e  occasionally 
invited,  and  special  international  programs,  such  as  the  convocation  of 
a  model  T"^.N.  assembly  for  high  school  .students  from  the  surroundin<r 
area,  are  arranged.  Inevitably,  some  students  who  belong  to  interna- 
tional relations  clubs  are  interested,  or  become  interested,  in  non- 
Western  areas. 

Most  Indiana  colleges  have  a  small  iiumberof  foreign  students,  many 
of  them  from  the  non-Western  World,  and  the  larger  universities  each 
have  severjil  hundred.  These  students  reportedly  have  a  greater  im- 
pact upon  the  community  than  upon  the  student  body  itself.  Foreign 
students  aiti  in  considerable  demand  as  speakers  and  guests  at  Rotai^ 
luncheons  and  club  meetings,  and  many  of  them  evidently  represent 
theii*  countries  veiy  effectively.  Within  (he  colleges,  though,  the  for- 
eign students  appear  to  be  taken  somewhat  for  granted,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  close  individual  friendships  with  Americans  or 
the  sporadic  arousing  of  student  curiosity,  they  do  not  affect  the  out- 
look of  the  majority  of  undergraduates.  At  the  same  time,  foreign 
students  are  often  active  in  student  groups  and  clubs,  especially  inter- 
national relations  clubs,  and  sometimes  they  organize  cultural  pro- 
grams, dinners,  international  exhibits  or  fairs,  and  other  special  events 
at.  appropriate  college  ceremonies. 

Ten  institutions  participate  in  radio-television  programing  in  their 
communities.    In  most  cases,  several  of  the  programs  during  the  year 
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relate  to  world  affairs  in  some  fashion,  g-enerally  in  the  form  of  a  panel 
discussion  arranged  by  a  class  in  the  social  sciences  or  by  the  interna- 
tional relations  club,  with  both  American  and  foreign  students  partici- 
pating. These  programs,  which  occasionally  deal  with  the  non- West- 
em  World,  seem  to  meet  a  favorable  response,  and  there  is  probably 
considerable  unexploited  potential  in  this  type  of  activity,  both  for 
arousing  student  interest  in  non-Western  areas  and  for  informing  a 
segment  of  the  public. 

Teaching  materiah  and  the  library 

Teaching  materials  for  instruction  concerning  non- Western  areas  are 
a  major  problem.  Libraries  and  instructors  need  textbooks,  written 
for  the  undergraduate,  which  put  non-Western  areas  into  greater 
prominence  and  better  j^ei*spective,  source  materials  and  readings  in  an 
inexpensive  format,  and  journals  on  non- Western  areas  of  a  less  schol- 
arly and  more  popular  nature  than  most  current  ones.  Many  instruc- 
tors now;  rely  upon  current  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  for 
illustrative  and  supplementary  material,  particularly  concerning  re- 
cent or  contemporary  developments.  Few  make  adequate  use  of  films 
and  television  as  teaching  aids. 

Most  libraries  (excluding  those  in  the  large  universities)  have  almost 
no  non-Western  language  materials,  very  few  books  in  Western  foreign 
languages  on  the  non-Western  areas,  and  only  a  few  periodicals  whicli 
deal  with  tliese  areas.  Moreover,  their  holdings  in  English  on  nou- 
Westem  areas  are  limited  and  nneven;  coverage  of  areas  and  subjects 
is  spotty,  and  the  materials  vary  widely  in  quality.  Most  libraries  sub- 
scribe to  one  or  two  jounials  on  international  politics  and  world  affairs, 
such  as  Foreign  Affairs  and  World  Politics,  and  to  one  or  two  distin- 
guished newspapers.  Outside  of  the  large  university  libraries,  only  a 
few  possess  such  journals  as  the  Far  Eastern  Survey  and  Problems  of 
Communism;  one  or  two  carry  the  Middle  East  Jounial  and  the  Eng- 
lish-language magazine  issued  by  the  Soviet  Government, USSR;  only 
three  subscribe  to  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  an  invaluable 
teaching  aid  for  undergraduate  coni'ses  touching  on  recent  and  contem- 
porary Soviet  affairs.  Only  three  or  four  libraries  purchase  scholarly 
journals  such  as  the  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review  and 
the  Journal  of  Asian  Studies. 

AchievementH  and  shortcomings 

The  principal  achievements  with  regard  to  education  concerning  the 
non- Western  areas  are,  by  nature,  difficult  to  define  because  they  reside 
in  the  spirit  of  education  and  in  the  atmospliere  of  tiie  campus.  Fun- 
damentally, during  the  last  decade  or  two,  the  horizons  of  Indiana  col- 
leges and  of  their  students  have  stretched.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  educational  institutions,  very  considerable  progress  luis  been 
niade  in  adding  new  courses,  in  introducing  new  languages  and  tech- 
niques of  language  instruction,  in  injecting  into  the  curriculums  and 
into  the  climate  of  education  a  new  approach  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  utilizing  extracurricular  metliods  effectively,  and  in  absorb- 
ing into  the  college  community  men  and  women  from  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Some  institutions  have  inevitably  progressed  more  than  others.  The 
two  largest  universities  with  a  liberal  arts  foundation,  Indiana  and 
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Notre  Daino,  linvt'  developed  impressive  frraduate  pronrrams  on  non- 
Western  ureas.  However,  undernrraduate  instruction  in  botli  of  these 
institutions  1ms,  thus  far,  been  remarkably  little  afFecfed  by  these 
additions,  and  these  universities  nuisr  erect  ji  hridj^e  from  their  <rrad- 
uato  programs  and  research  into  the  undernrraduate  stiulent  body. 
Purdue  T^niversity  in  the  last  decade  has  expanded  f(n*eicrii  lancrua^Ve 
instruction  and  has  enlarnred  the  impact  of  the  social  sciences  and 
hmuanities  upon  its  teclinical  students.  A  number  of  the  smaller  in- 
stitutions have  become  much  concerned  with  the  problem  of  exposin^r 
tho  undernrraduate  to  the  non-Western  World,  and  are  developin^r 
promisinfr  new  approaches  to  this  problem.  Earlham  Colle^re,  for 
example,  is  in  the  proces.^  of  working  out  with  Antioch  Colle^je  a 
cooperative  arranoremeut  for  a  basic  course  on  the  Far  East  as  a  means 
of  acqnaintino  its  students  with  at  least  one  major  non-Western  area. 
This  basic  course  will,  i*^  is  hoped,  be  included  amon^:  those  cour.ses 
meetinn:  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  social  sciences  so  that  it 
may  become  a  part  of  the  educational  experience  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Earlham  uuderp*aduates.  In  addition,  each  colle^re  will  offer 
one  advanced  course  to  permit  interested  students  to  learn  about  the 
area  in  somewhat  fri'eater  depth. 

Most  Indiana  administrators  nnd  instructors  a^ree  that  under- 
^rraduates  need  to  know  more  concerning;  non-Western  civilizations. 
Sixteen,  or  approximately  half,  of  the  Indiana  collefres  have  demon- 
strated sufficient  interest  in  improvin^r  their  curricula  so  far  as  the 
non-Western  areas  are  concerned  as  to  seek  to  add  instructors  and 
courses.  Nine  colleges  have  a  mild  though  definite  interest,  but  will 
obviously  need  outside  encouragement.  Seven  are  interested  but  pas- 
sive, and  leaders  in  but  two  institutions  doubt  that  tho  study  of  non- 
Western  areas  is  important  or  that  they  should  increase  their  efforts 
in  this  re^rJird. 

Present  interest  in  non-Western  areas  on  the  ])art  of  Indiana  col- 
le^jes  and  universities  is  focused  on  the  Far  East  and  Russia,  with 
little  in  south  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  and  almost  none  concornin<r 
southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  east  central  Europe,  except  as  the  latter  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  Moreover,  interest  in  Russia 
is  increasinfj  at-  a  more  rapid  rate  than  tliat  in  other  areas,  undoubt- 
edly because  of  tlie  events  of  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly  the 
1aunchin£r  of  the  Soviet  satellites.  More  institutions  are  planning 
the  addition  of  Russian  lau^ruaire  instruction  and  Russian  history 
courses  than  are  planninn:  courses  in  other  area  fields. 

In  other  institutions  with  clear  interest'  or  considerable  achieve- 
ments in  in.strnrtion  concernin<r  non-Western  areas,  one  or  two 
members  of  the  faculty  or  administration  are  usually  responsible. 
Sucli  men  are  <renerallv  leaders  within  their  institutions,  and  they 
clearly  represent  one  of  the  most  important  resources  for  improving 
nnderfrraduate  instruction  on  the  n  on -Western  World.  They  are 
more  sifrn»ficant  than  funds,  materials,  or  special  projyrams.  They 
provide  the  indispensable  initiative  and  leadership:  they  need  only 
advice  and  support. 

^fost  collerres  have  been  distressin^rlv  slow  in  briuirin^j  the  fruits  of 
modern  technolofry  into  the  educational  ])rocess.  Many  are  workiufr 
with  lf)th-centu!T  practices  and  equipnient,  and  few  make  effective  use 
of  new  methods  and  techniques,  from  audiovisual  materials  and  devices 
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to  television.  The  new  «i:eneration  of  teiichers  is  generally  not  being 
fniined  to  use  modern  aids  in  the  rlassroom.  Only  three  institutions 
in  the  State  have  modern  lang\mge  laboratories,  and  only  two  othei'S 
have  even  n>akeshift  or  experiiueutal  laboratories.  Indiana  librarie^s 
often  ignore  large  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  undergraduate  in  many 
Indiana  institutions  would  not  be  able  to  tind  one  readable  and  inform- 
ative  book  on  some  areas  of  tlie  world,  even  if  lie  were  interested. 

Moreover,  the  various  institutions  in  the  State  have  not  fully  utilized 
available  opportunities  for  a  cooperative  attack  on  the  new  problems 
which  face  tneni.  Faculty  members  comi)etent  on  nou-Westeru  areas 
or  language  might  l)e  shared  by  neighboring  institutions;  other  coop- 
erative arrangements  also  seem  to  promise  imitnal  benefits.  Yet  joint 
apimiutmeuts  seldom  exist,  even  when  institutions  are  only  a  few 
blocks  or  miles  apart.  Only  rarely  are  \'isitiug  lecturers  shared,  and 
an  experience  in  one  institution  is  infrequently  passed  on  to  another. 

In  general,  Indiana  coHeges  and  universities,  as  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Auunica,  have  been  scrambling  desj>erately,  but 
often  unsuccessfully,  to  have  the  education  and  inspiration  they  im- 
pavl  somehow  reflect  the  changes  wliich  affect  the  world  in  this  most 
revolutiouary  of  ages.  Most  administrators  recognize  the  problems; 
most  realize  that  education  unist  preserve  the  best,  instruct  concerning 
our  own  society  and  create  a  synthesis  of  the  past  and  the  ju'esent,  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  However,  few  have  acted  with  the  deliberate 
s|)ee(l  necessary  to  prepare  our  students  for  life  in  the  2d  half  of  the 
20th  century.  So  far  as  non-Western  areas  are  concenied,  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  technical  scliools  ami  of  the  ])rofe.ssionaI  schools  or 
curriciilums  in  all  the  Indiana  institutions.  In  other  words,  most 
institutions  miist  make  an  immense,  organized  effort  to  meet  this  revo- 
Intionary  clialleuge,  or  i)rovide  an  education  unworiliy  of  tlieir  stu- 
dents and  the  times. 


Such  is  the  situation  in  undergraduate  education  in  Indiana.  To 
those  who  are  concerned  o\'er  how  well  our  youth  are  being  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship  in  the  world  of  1080 — a  world  m  which 
Russia,  China,  and  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  i)layiug  prominent 
roles,  with  their  actions  daily  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States — the  picture  is  a  disturb  ing  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  average 
Indiana  undergraduate  to<:lay  receives  an  education  so  highly  oriented 
toward  Western  civilization  that  he  emerges  from  college  with  little 
inidei'standing  of  or  interest  in  world  affairs  or  other  cultures.  The 
boundaries  of  his  knowledge  and  interest  resemble  those  which  San- 
tayana  defined  as  "respectability  and  Christendom."  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  ca.se  in  other  .states  as  well :  Indiana  cnrricuhims  are  not 
notably  different,  Indiana  instructors  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  textbooks  and  other  materials  used  are  also  used  in  other 
States,  and  the  Indiana  record  on  foreign  language  instnictiou,  while 
below  the  natioiial  average,  is  not  an  unusual  one. 

If  this  situation  is  to  be  changed,  what  are  the  major  problems  to  be 
overcome  and  what  lines  of  action  can  be  followed?  Fundamental  is 
the  need  to  recast  and  reorient  our  whole  educational  effort,  from  kin- 
dergarten to  Ph.  D.  In  this  si)ectrum,  the  undergraduate  years  are 
vital.  Alumni,  administratoi-s,  and  faculty  of  American  colleges  must 
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recojjnize  that  traditional  educational  requirements  fall  short  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  ^Oth  century  world,  that  knowledge  of  Western  cul- 
ture alone  will  not  suffice  for  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,  and  that  liberal 
education  in  its  best  sense  must  be  universal  in  outlook,  drawing  on  the 
values,  experience,  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and  cultures.  It  is 
not  farfetched  to  imagine  the  day  when  the  study  of  non-Western 
societies  will  be  regarded,  not  as  something  unusual  and  exotic,  requir- 
ing special  interests  and  extraordinary  resources,  but  as  part  of  the 
normal  activity  of  the  social  science  and  humanities  departments  of 
every  college  and  university  in  the  country.  The  time  may  also  come 
wJien  some  knowledge  of  non-Western  peoples  and  civilizations  will  be 
jiccepted  as  part  of  the  customary  intelleetiial  baggage  which  should 
accompany  every  American  undergradiiate  as  he  leaves  the  campus. 

Such  a  broad  rethinking  of  our  educational  emphases  is,  of  course, 
a  difficult  task.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  overnight.  Moreover,  as 
all  involved  in  education  undei^tand,  the  nature  of  man,  of  academic 
man  in  particular,  assumes  as  much  significance  in  this  problem  as  the 
subject  and  the  material.  Educational  systejms  are  among  the  most 
conservative  structures  in  existence.  This  report  was,  therefore,  pre- 
paml  and  written  in  the  same  combination  of  hope  and  despair  which 
led  one  college  president  to  compare  changing  the  curriculum  to  mov- 
ing a  cemetery. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  optimism,  however.  The  objectives  of 
an  educational  system  only  mirror  the  values  of  the  society  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  Today,  Americans  as  a  whole  are  more  "worldminded''  than 
they  have  ever  been;  the  events  of  the  last  two  decades  have  forced 
upon  our  consciousness  the  existence  and  importance  of  the  non- 
Western  world.  Moreover,  and  most  encouragingly,  the  attitudes  and 
climate  within  educational  institutions  are  changing  rapidly.  Stu- 
dents are  eager  to  learn  about  areas  and  peoples  which  tliey  sense  will 
someday  signincantly  affect  their  own  interests.  Faculty  are  inquisi- 
tive and  are  reaching  out  for  new  data  and  new  ideas  by  which  to  test 
old  assumptions  based  almost  solely  on  Western  experience.  Most 
administrators  are  aware  of  the  immense  new  challenges  which  have 
arisen  at  the  very  moment  when  practical  issues  of  the  most  compelling 
kind  face  every  educational  institution.  As  President  Robert  F. 
Goheen  of  Princeton  University  pointed  out  in  his  annual  i*eport  for 
1958,  American  universities  ancl  colleges,  after  "some  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  academic  preoccupation  with  the  Western  World — to  the 
neglect  of  the  Ori5'nt,  when  not  to  its  exclusion — must  now  learn  "to 
educate  our  citizenry  effectively  as  i-egards  the  non-European  world, 
with  all  of  its  vast  requirements  and  the  telling  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  the  future  course  of  this  century.'' 

At  the  same  time,  institutions  of  higher  education  vary  widely  in 
the  etFectiveness  with  which  they  are  changing  their  cnrricidimis  and 
the  climate  of  their  campuses  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  world 
changes  and  of  America's  nev.  international  role.  Some  colleges  are 
making  extraordinary  jn'ogress:  others  are  ])roviding  fmulanientally 
the  same  kind  of  education  they  did  20  yeai*s  ago,  quite  imaffected  by 
the  revolutionary  developments  of  the  intervening  years.  Tliere  are 
v{ist  differences  even  within  individual  colleges  and  universities,  with 
some  schools  and  departments  living  in  great  contentment  behind  high 
walls  of  isolation,  while  others  bustle  with  energy  and  imagination 
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in  an  effort  to  adapt  *o  the  startling  changes  on  the  world  scene  and  in 
the  sciences. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  our  colleges  live  in  a  different  climate 
than  existed  20  years  ago.  Television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines provide  information  and  an  atmosphere  concerning  the  rest  of 
the  world  completely  \inlike  that  of  a  generation  ago,  and  institutions 
whoso  faculty  menibei*s  were  distributed  throughout  the  world  by  war 
and  cold  war  have  gradually  changed  character  and  outlook.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  interest  expressed  in  non- 
Western  areas  and  the  eagerness  \vith  v/hich  individuals  and  groups 
actively  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  this  regam. 
These  ]Factors  arc  difficult  to  define  and  to  measure,  but  tliey  constitute 
the  liveliest  hope  for  the  future. 

But  a  change  of  attitude  and  outlook  is  not  enough.  \  growing 
number  of  educators  recognize  the  importance  of  acquainting  under- 
gradiu\tes  with  the  non-Western  areas,  but  nuuiy  of  tliem  believe  that 
this  objective  lias  to  be  neglected,  or  at  best  given  a  low  priority,  until 
students  know  better  their  own  history  and  culture.  They  ai*e  con- 
cerned that  there  is  simply  not  enough  time  in  4  crowded  undergradu- 
ate years  to  inform  a  student  adequately  concerning  both  the  Western 
and  non-Western  worlds.  Moreover,  others,  deeply  interested  in  in- 
struction regjirding  non-Western  areas,  are  Jiam]>ered  by  practical 
problems,  particularly  those  of  course  and  curriculum  reorganization 
and  those  coimected  with  finding  and  paying  for  additional  facutly 
and  library  materials. 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  paper  ai-e  therefore  devoted  to  ii  dis- 
cussion of  various  piactical  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  increase 
the  attention  devoted  to  non -Western  cultures  in  an  undergraduate 
institution.  These  suggestions  are  based  on  the  ideas  of  the  Indiana 
presidents,  deans,  and  faculty  interviewed  and  on  the  discussion  of 
this  i)roblem  at  the  conference  held  at  Indiana  University  in  Septem- 
ber 1958.  In  most  cases,  the  .steps  outlined  here  involve  little,  if  any, 
reduction  or  dilution  of  education  concerning  the  Western  World, 
whicli  has  been  the  colleges'  chief  concern. 

These  suggestions  certainly  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  for 
action,  but  are  those  considered  \iseful  and  immediately  feasible  for 
most  colleges.  Moreover,  these  are,  in  most  instances,  procedures 
which  can  be  adopted  at  once  and  at  little  cost.  Clearly,  not  all  these 
courses  of  action  are  applicable  to  every  institution;  each  college  will 
want  to  select  thase  most  suited  to  its  needs. 

Guidance  and  asmtance 

In  the  first  place,  even  witli  the  best  of  intentions,  it  is  difficult  for 
administrators  and  faculty  concerned  with  this  problem  to  undertake 
to  resolve  it  entirely  on  their  own.  Often,  they  are  not  informed 
concerninfr  tJie  experience  of  other  institutions,  from  which  they  might 
profit.  They  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  guidance  concerning 
puzzling  questions  connected  with  the  curriculum  and  with  tlio  acqui- 
sition of  books  and  teachers.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear 
that  many  eductaors  would  welcome  and  be  helped  by  advice  and 
assistance  from  area  .specialists  and  from  other  college  teachers  and 
administrators  concerned  with  undergraduate  education  i^elating  to 
non-Western  areas.  This  assistance  might  come  from  a  graduate  area 
center  or  from  groups  of  area  specialists.   For  example,  the  survey 
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revealed  that  Indiana  colleofes  would  welcome  o^iiidaiice  and  aid  con- 
cerninfT  instruction  in  non-Western  areas  from  Indiana  University 
or  from  a  State,  regional,  or  national  organization  of  specialists  estab- 
lished for  this  i)urpose.  Indeed,  State  or  regional  contei^  for  each 
non- Western  area  could  provide  most  useful  guidance  for  those  seeking 
to  improve  undergraduate  education. 

Over  the  next  few  vears,  the  area  specialists  will  undoubtedly 
develop  specific  mechanisms  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  advising 
colleges  interested  in  this  question;  in  the  field  of  Asian  studies,  the 
Asia  Society,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  already  performs  such 
functions,  making  available  information  on  undergraduate  programs 
of  Asian  studies,  distributing  lists  of  appropriate  books  and  films, 
organizing  traveling  cultural  and  art  exhibitvS,  and  helping  to  ari^ange 
consulting  services  on  the  problems  involved  in  introducing  Asian 
studies.  In  the  interim,  any  college  which  wishes  to  secure  help  and 
guidance  for  improving  the  position  of  n on- Western  studies  in  its 
currlcuhuu  will  find  a  sympathetic  response  from  area  centei*s  in 
neighboring  universities.  * 

Plans  will  also  undoubtedly  be  devised  to  permit  toachei's  and 
administratoi^s  interested  in  instruction  concerning  non -Western  areas 
to  meet  with  area  specialists  on  a  regional  basis  every  few  years. 
Such  conferences  could  either  concentrate  on  the  i>roblems  and  oppor- 
tunities involved  in  courses  on  non-Western  areas,  or  might  deal  with 
substantive  issues  concerning  given  areas.  These  conferences  would 
stimulate  college  teachers,  educate  specialists  concerning  the  needs 
and  the  achievements  of  undergraduate  instruction,  and  in  general 
bridge  the  gap  which  separates  the  university  and  the  college,  the 
specialist  and  the  teacher.  Indeed,  high  school  teachers  should  also 
participate  in  these  conferences,  because  the  educational  process  is  a 
continuum,  and  no  one  part  can  be  repaired  if  all  parts  are  not  in 
good  order  and  close  cooperation, 

The  curricvlitm 

The  most  urgent  problem  is  to  determine  how  to  expose  all,  or  prac- 
tically nil,  undergraduates  to  the  non- Western  world  in  some  form. 
When  the  question  of  enlarging  the  role  of  non-Western  studies  is 
raised,  some  educatoi's  think  immediately  of  the  addition  of  specialized 
courses  on  the  history,  government,  economy,  or  literature  of  given 
ai'eas.  In  fact,  such  advanced  coui^ses  in  particrdar  disciplines,  while 
representing  an  important  complementary  approach  to  the  problem, 
are  usually  elected  by  only  a  few  junior  and  senior  students  and  conse- 
quently reach  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  student  body. 

An  csservtisvl  step  therefore  is  t(>.  iucreAsc  U\e  attention  devoted  to 
non- Western  areas  in  basic  general  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  which  are  required  of  a  large  number  of  students  at  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  level.  These  are  sometimes  called  "general 
education"  courses  and  sometimes  bear  disciplinary  designations,  such 
as  world  history,  introductory  geography,  world  literature,  or  prin- 
ciples of  economics.  This  increase  in  attention  may  bo  achieved  by 
some  reorganization  of  course  content  or  by  the  introduction  of  com- 
parative and  illustrative  material  from  non-Western  areas.  Recast- 
ing such  basic  courses  may  be  achieved  by  pim-iding  a  faculty  mem- 
ber with  free  time,  perhaps  with  outside  financial  support,  to  revise 
a  given  course,  to  develop  a  now  syllabus  and  readings,  and  to  prepare 
necessary  new  materials  pertaining  to  non-Western  areas. 
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All  alternative  approach  is  the  development  of  an  interdepartmental 
introductory  or  civilization  course  on  a  non-Western  culture,  such 
as  the  one  on  the  Far  East  being  planned  at  Earlham  and  Antioch, 
to  match  the  traditional  coui-se  devoted  to  a  survey  of  European  his- 
tory or  Western  civilization.  It  is  essential  that  such  a  course  occupy 
a  position  in  the  curriculum  or  the  college  I'cquirements  that  will 
insure  enrollment  of  a  majority  of  the  freshman  or  sophomore  students. 
The  planning  and  introduction  of  this  type  of  course  inevitably  in- 
volve substantial  problems  relating  to  personnel,  materials,  depart- 
mental organization,  and  finances,  but,  here  again,  advise  and  assist- 
ance from  those  with  experience  in  these  matters  would  be  most  useful. 

Steps  to  increase  the  non-Western  content  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion can  also  be  taken  at  the  upper  division  ov  junior  and  senior  level. 
More  non-Western  materials  can  be  introduced  into  existing  compara- 
tive courses,  sucli  as  comparative  government,  comparative  economic 
systems,  international  relations,  and  comparative  religion,  or  such 
courses  can  be  initiated.  Finally,  some  institutions  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  introduce  special  disciplinary  courses  devoted  to  parts  of  the 
non-Western  world,  such  as  the  geography  of  Asia,  Russian  history, 
or  Soviet  economic  development. 

L an g u(f(/e  tmtruct lo n 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  average  college  will  be  able  to  ofl^er  in- 
struction in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  immediate  future. 
Opportunities  for  interested  undergraduates  to  study  these  languages 
wdl  undoubtedly  be  made  available  through  summer  programs  at 
major  university  area  and  language  centei-s,  particularly  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  title  VI  of  the  National  Defc  nsc  Education 
Act  Of  lOoS,  which  is  specilically  designed  to  promote  American  knowl- 
edge of  the  "unusual-  ^  languages. 

However,  a  number  of  colleges  should  be  iu  a  position  to  offer  Rus- 
sian language  instruction  in  the  coui-se  of  the  next  decade.  Russian 
is  easier  to  teacli  and  to  learn  than  most  Asian  and  African  languages, 
and  it  is  rapidly  rivaling  German  and  French  in  importance  as  a 
language  of  science.  Knowledge  of  Russian  permits  direct  access  to 
the  great  literary  and  cultural  heritage  of  Russian  civilization  and 
also  has  utilitarian  value  for  the  growing  number  of  Americans  who 
have  contact  with  the  Soviet  world — government  officials,  scholars, 
journalists,  artists,  students,  and  ordinary  tourists.  Most  graduate 
schools  now  accept  Russian  as  one  of  the  languages  meeting  require- 
ments for  a  doctoral  degree,  and  some  science  departments  strongly 
recommend  Russian  for  graduate  work.  In  the  teaching  of  Russian, 
modern  methods  of  language  instruction  should  be  employed,  and 
.students  should  begin  the'study  of  Russian  and  other  European  lan- 
guages as  early  as  possible  in  their  educational  careers. 

Faculty  resources 

Adding  interested  and  qualified  teachers  is  a  major  hurdle  in  the 
development  of  non-Western  studies  in  undergraduate  education. 
However,  the  expected  mushrooming  of  student  enrollment  should 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  addition  of  area-trained  teachers 
to  college  staffs.  In  the  normal  replacement  and  expansion  of  faculty, 
colleges  will  be  able  to  appoint  good  teachers  with  a  double  compe- 
tence— sound  training  in  a  disciplme  combined  with  area  specialization 
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or,  in  the  case  of  language  teachers,  German  or  French,  as  well  as 
Russian.  Such  individuals  can  carry  their  share  of  teaching  in  the 
basic  disciplinary  courses  or  in  the  customary  languages,  while  at  the 
same  time  brondenjng  and  enriching  the  curriculum  tlirough  their 
knowledge  of  a  particular  non -Western  area  or  language. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  at  present  for  the  college  administrator  to 
identify  and  attract  teachers  with  this  sort-  of  dual  capability.  Once 
again,  however,  an  organization  providing  guidance  and  help  con- 
cerning instruction  on  the  non-Western  areas,  or  the  areas  centers 
themselves,  could  be  of  assistance. 

Moreover,  graduate  schools  must  to  some  degree  reorient  graduate 
education.  In  many  cases,  graduate  schools  are  still  producing  stu- 
dents almost  exclusively  oriented  toward  Western  institutions  and 
culture,  students  so  highly  trained  on  non-Western  areas  that  they 
cannot  teach  other  courses  effectively,  or  specialists  so  highlv  trained 
on  non-Western  areas  that  they  lack  the  competence  for  effective  teach- 
ing in  basic  courses.  A  heavy  share  of  the  responsibility  for  encourag- 
ing greater  attention  to  non- Western  areas  in  undergraduate  education 
lies  with  the  graduate  schools  and  their  respective  discipline  depart- 
ments, which  must  provide  a  different  kind  of  product,  particularly 
men  and  women  \yith  strong  training  in  their  discipline  and  sound 
knowledge  concerning  at  least  one  non-Western  area. 

The  major  universities  and  their  specialists  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  progress  in  undergi-aduate  education  in  s^ill  another  way — 
by  recognizing  the  shortage  of  teaching  materials  and  by  changing 
their  values  for  prestige  and  promotion.  Thus,  ''onior  scholars  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  textbooks  for  basic  general  courses  in  the  disci- 
plines which  devote  increased  attention  to  the  hon- Western  world  and 
to  prepare  and  publish  texts  and  other  teaching  materials  on  individ- 
ual areas.  This  would  be  of  enormous  distance  to  the  undergraduate 
teacher,  handicapped  now  by  the  shortag^3  or  absence  of  such  materials. 

In  meeting  the  need  for  teachers  p^-epared  to  instruct  concerning 
non-Western  areas  in  the  colleges,  existing  faculty  resources,  as  well  as 
new  appointments,,  can  be  utilized.  A  number  o^  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions have  teachers  keenly  interested  in  presenting  courses  dealing 
with  non-Westeni  areas  or  languages.  A  fellowship  program  to  enable 
such  teachers  to  obtain  additi^mal  training  on  the  area  or  its  languages 
at  a  major  university  center  for  a  period  ranging  from  one  or  two 
summers  to  15  months  wol^^^  constitute  an  important  step  in  expanding 
faculty  resources  on  the  ncn-Western  areas.  At  the  center,  the  instruc- 
tor would  audit  and  observe  courses,  collect  reading  lists,  attend  sem- 
inars, discuss  instructional  problems  with  specialists  and  other  teach- 
ers, and  obtain  knowledge  and  stimulation  for  his  o\xn  teaching.  Such 
a  program  would  be  easy  to  arrange  for  a  summer,  and  members  of 
several  departments  at  Indiana  TTniversity  are  already  planning  sum- 
mer school  programs  especially  designed  for  this  purpose  and  for 
"refreshing"  instructors  who  received  training  and  experience  in  non- 
Western  areas  some  years  ago.  In  1958-59,  the  Center  for  East  Asian 
Studies  at  Harvard  TTniversity  inaugurated  a  fellowship  program 
under  which  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  center  cooperate  in  providing 
a  year's  study  at  Harvard  for  undergraduate  teachers  interested  in 
improving  instruction  concerning  the  east  Asian  area  in  their 
histitutions. 
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While  arrangements  to  release  a  teacher  for  additional  training  in 
a  ion- Western  area  have  to  be  worked  out  carefully  between  the  college 
and  the  sponsoring  center,  there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Many  institutions  are  willing  to  share  the  expenses  involved,  although 
in  most  cases  fellowship  aid  would  probably  also  be  required.  In  some 
instances,  faculcy  members  might  take  advantage  of  sabbatical  and 
other  established  leave  arrangements.  In  the  Indiana  colleges  alone, 
a  half  a  dozen  or  more  able  and  interested  candidates  for  such  a  pro- 
gram were  found,  surely  a  fine  sign  for  the  Tjture.  As  noted  pre- 
viousl)^,  another  group  of  teachers  could  effectively  use  leave,  probably 
on  their  own  campuses,  to  revise  their  basic  courses  and  to  add  new 
materials  concerning  non-Western  areas  to  established  general  courses. 
Faculty  travel  and  faculty  exchanges,  sometimes  privately  sponsored, 
sometimes  imder  Government  auspices,  represent  still  another  signifi- 
cant avenue  for  extending  teaching  resources  on  the  non- Western  areas. 

Finally,  cooperative  arrangements  among  neighboring  institutions 
are  an  important  way  to  multiply  the  offerings  and  capabilities  of 
colleges  interested  in  non -Western  studies.  Such  arrangements  hold 
particular  promise  in  the  language  field.  In  cases  where  institutions 
are  very  close,  students  might  take  classes  at  the  other  college,  or 
faculty  might  be  shared.  Another  possibility  that  remains  to  be  fully 
explored  is  beaming  TV  courses  on  Jion-Westeru  areas  from  one  insti- 
tution to  a  number  of  institutions^  a  program  which  Indiana  Univer- 
sity will  launch  with  several  colleges  in  the  spring  of  1959  with  a  course 
on  modern  Russian  history.  Cooperation  among  faculty  members  and 
in  course  offering  of  the  kind  being  contemplated  by  Earlham  and 
Antioch,  and  by  Indiana  University  and  Notre  Uame,  should  be  con- 
sidered. Moreover,  in  expanding  their  work  on  non-Western  areas, 
colleges  should  endeavor  to  complemcjit  rather  than  duplicate  the 
resources  of  neighboring  institutions.  Cooperative  efforts  of  all  kinds 
can,  of  course,  embrace  library  material?,  as  well  as  courses  and  faculty. 

Extracurricular  activity 

The  realm  of  extracurricular  and  semicurricular  activity  offers  a 
\yide  range  of  possibilities.  Special  efforts  can  insure  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  non-Western  world  in  chapel  and  assembly  programs,  in 
lecture  and  film  series,  in  panels  and  forums,  in  debates,  in  the  work  of 
international  relations  clubs  and  similar  groups,  in  exhibits  and  festi- 
vals, and  in  radio-TV  programing  sponsored  ny  the  college.  A  num- 
ber of  opportunities  exist  for  enlisting  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
oups  in  the  community.  In  addition,  assistance  and  advice  can  often 
obtained  from  such  national  organizations  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  regional  councils  on  world  affairs.  The  role  of  the  foreign 
student  in  the  college  community  can  be  made  more  meaningful. 
Student  travel  and  exchanges  have  always  represented  an  excellent 
method  for  interesting  and  informing  undergraduates  concerning  the 
non-Western  world. 

Finally,  there  is  great  potential  in  the  development,  through  cooper- 
ation between  the  colleges  and  the  area  centers,  of  a  system  of  visiting 
seminars  or  workshops,  bringing  individual  specialists  or  groups  of 
area  specialists  to  a  campus  for  intensive  discussion  of  an  area  with 
both  faculty  and  students.   These  specialists  might  be  distinguished 
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scholars;  they  iiii^u.  also  l)e  lively  youn^  men,  still  in  graduate  school 
or  just  beginning  their  careers,  who  have  completed  a  period  of  study 
in  their  ai*ea  of  special  concern  and  who  can  bring  the  particular  in- 
sipfhts  of  youn^  men  and  women  to  undergraduate  student  bodies. 
Such  a  pro<rram  mi^ht  consist  of  six  or  ei^jht  weekly  meetinors  or  a  con- 
tinuous 3-(lay  session;  it  would  involve connnunity  participation,  visits 
to  appropriate  classes,  r.^eetin<rs  with  interested  ^^roups,  and  seminars 
or  discussions  witli  faculty  menihers.  While  the  effect  of  such  brief 
"institutes'-  mi^ht  not  be  last  in*?,  the  immediate  impact  on  both  the 
college  and  the  connnunity  would  midoubtedly  be  enormous  and  the 
lon^^-range  result  would  almost  certainly  be  much  increased  faculty 
and  student  effort  and  interest  concerning  the  study  of  non-Westeni 
areas. 

Tenehing  nmteriah  and  the  library 

As  noted  earlier,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  textbooks  and  other 
materials  for  the  undergraduate  which  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
non-Western  world,  a  need  which  can  be  adequately  met  only  if  the 
academic  profession  and  university  adnjinistrators  Degin  to  recognize 
the  importance  of,  and  give  due  credit  for,  the  prepaimtion  of  such 
materials  by  competent  scholars  in  the  various  area  fields.  At  the  same 
time,  publishei's  can  do  much  to  assist  by  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  writing  of  textbooks  and  the  compiling  of  source  books  which 
contain  substantial  material  on  the  non-Western  world. 

In  the  library  field,  a  most  important  and  immediately  useful  step 
would  l)e  the  preparation  of  a  critical  bibliography  on  ihe  non-Western 
areas,  providing  the  kind  of  information  an  in«;tructor  or  librarian 
needs  to  help  him  identify  the  significant  books.  An  area  specialist,  or 
a  committee  of  area  specialists,  in  whose  judgment  the  colleges  would 
have  confidence,  might  select  and  evaluate  lists  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals on  non-Western  areas.  Tw^o  types  of  lists  are  needed :  one,  issued 
once  but  revised  periodically,  would  describe  a  basic  collection  for  each 
area;  the  other,  issued  annually,  would  analyze  the  most  important 
works  on  each  area  published  within  the  preceding  year.  The  former 
list  would  permit  a  library  to  check  its  [present  holdings  and  to  begin 
an  acquisition  program  designed  to  obtain  the  most  fundamental  and 
useful  books  on  the  non-Western  areas.  The  latter  would  assist  a 
library  in  continuing  to  build  a  first-rate  small  collection  and  in  ex- 
panding its  monies  for  current  acquisitions  wisely. 

Finally,  the  potential  of  various  audiovisual  and  other  technical  aids 
remains  to  be  fully  exploited.  Instruction  concerning  the  non-Western 
areas  would  benefit  greatly  from  improved  materials  of  this  sort  and 
from  a  greater  realization  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  utility  and 
value  of  such  teaching  aids. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  emphasize  our  conviction,  buttressed 
by  achievements  in  a  numl)er  of  institutions,  that  very  considerable 
progi*ess  in  instruction  concerning  the  non-Western  areas  can  be  made 
by  any  college  at  little  cost.  Because  the  problem  is  such  an  important 
and  seemingly  formMable  one,  some  college  educators  may  assume  that 
its  resolution  is  beyond  their  reach.  In  fact,  however,  any  college  can 
make  a  start,  drawing  upon  the  suggestions  advanced  in  this  paper 
and  on  others  which  are  bound  to  occur  to  alert  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators.  A  major  change,  even  a  revolution,  in  an  institution's  ap- 
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proach  to  this  problem  can  be  attained  hi  a  number  of  ways,  many  of 
which  involve  little  expense  or  dislocation.  With  interest  and  deter- 
mination, American  students  can  be  made  aware  of  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  the  non-Western  world  and  prepared  to  live  in  the  age 
which  lies  ahead.  ("Russian  and  Other  Non-Western  Areas  in  Under- 
graduate Education,''  The  Non-Western  Areas  in  Undergraduate 
Education  in  Indiana) 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  I'\I\T.KSrriKS  OF  IXDIAXA 

Anderson  College  (Church  of  God) . 
Ball  State  Teachers  College. 

Butkr  University  (Disciples  of  Christ  assof'iation) . 
Concordia  Senior  College  (Lutheran-I>Iissouri  Synod) . 
DePuuw  Univei'sity  (Methodist  urisociation). 
Earlham  College  (Society  of  Friends). 
Evansville  College  (Methodist  association) . 
Frankin  College  ( Baptist) . 
Goshen  College  (Mennonite). 

Grace  Theological  Seminary  and  College  (Grace  Brethren) . 
Hanover  College  (Presbyterian  association) . 
Huntington  College  (Church  of  United  Brethren) . 
Indiana  Central  College  (Evangelical  United  Brethren). 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
Indiana  Teclmical  College. 
Indiana  University. 

Indiana  Uni  versity  Extension  Centers 

Calumet-East  Chicago. 

Evansville  (with  Evansville  College) . 

Fort  Wayiie. 

Gary. 

Indianapolis. 

Jeffersonville-Xew  Albany. 
Kokomo. 

Richmond  (with  Earlham  College) . 

South  Bencl-Mishawaka. 

Vincennes  (with  Vincennes University) , 
Manchester  College  (Cluuvh  of  Brethren) . 
Mai-i.  'I  College  (Catholic). 
Marion  College  (Wesleyan Methodist). 
Oakland  City  College  (Baptist). 
Purdue  University. 

Purdue  University  Extension  (^enters 

Columbus. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Hammond. 

Indianapolis. 

Michi^jan  City. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
St.  Francis  College  (Catholic). 
St.  Joseph's  College  (Catholic). 
St.  Mary-of4he«Woocls  College  ((^itholic). 
St. Mary-s College  (Catholic). 
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St  Meinrad's Seminary  (Catholic), 
Tajrlor  University  (Methodist  association) . 
Tn-StateColW  ^ 
University  of  Notre  Dame  (Catholic), 
Valparaiso  University  (Lutheran), 
Vincennes  University  (junior  college) , 
Wabash  College, 
West  Baden  College  (Catholic), 
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Asian  Studies  for  Undergmduates 
by  William  Theodore  de  Bary^ 

Mr,  cle  Bary  is  director  of  the  (lohmhia  College  Oriental  Studies 
Program.  Columhia  Urh'ersity. 

In  discussing  Asian  studies  for  midergraduates,  two  points  can  per- 
haps be  agreed  upon  to  start  with.  No  one,  I  should  think,  presumes 
that  he  has  found  exactly  the  right  formula  for  introducing  Asian 
studies  to  undergraduates.  Circumstances  differ  so  greatly  from  one 
college  to  another — the  nature  of  the  stuCiCnt  body,  the  qualifications 
of  the  uistructors,  the  time  and  resources  available— that  inevitably  a 
wide  variety  of  means  will  be  employed  to  achieve  the  same  endj  and 
no  two  courses  will  be  exactly  alike.  Granted  that  every  educational 
situation  is  in  a  sense  unique,  certain  common  purposes  nioti\  ate  the 
teaching  of  Asian  studies,  and  certain  criteria  exist  by  which  to  judge 
success. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  statement  by  John  Fairbank 
entitled  "East  Asia  in  General  Education:  Philosophy  and  Practice,'* 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  criteria  adA  anced  in  liis 
paper  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  a  course  corresponded  to  those  we 
try  to  adhere  to  at  Columbia.  Nevertheless,  I  Avas  made  even  more 
aware  of  some  basic  differences  in  approach  which  derive  from  the 
kind  of  liberal  education  or  general  education  Avhich  Columbia  College 
has  b^en  engaged  in  for  several  decades  now — since  the  early  twenties. 
The  fact  is,  our  oriental  studies  program  at  Columbia  is  really  less  a 
response  to  the  spectacular  interest  in  Asia  which  sprang  up  after  the 
Second  World  War  tlian  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  well-established  pro- 
gram of  liberal  education,  of  AVhich  it  was  hoped  almost  from  the 
beginning  that  the  (n'iental  tniditions  should  form  a  part,  along  with 
the  Western. 

The  significance  of  this  is  twofold.  First,  in  contrast  to  many 
colleges  today  where  specialifts  on  Asia  have  been  struggling  to  win  a 
place  in  the  curriculum,  at  Ci^lnmbia  it  was  the  college  faculty  that 
came  vo  the  specialists  and  asked  for  courses  in  oriental  civilizations 
which  would  fit  into  tlie  general  education  program.  Second,  at  the 
time  this  movement  gained  momentum,  just  before  and  after  tlie  Sec- 
ond World  War,  there  were  already  numerous  elementary  or  introduc- 
tory courses  available  to  undergraduates  which  dealt  with  one  or 
another  aspect  of  oriental  civilizations:  for  example,  Chinese  history, 
language,  literature,  or  art;  th?  same  for  Japanese,  and  so  on.  The 
trouble  was  that  only  a  few  undergraduates,  whose  interests  ran  along 
special  lines,  were  attracted  to  such  courses,  while  the  great  majority, 
finding  their  programs  lieaN'ily  crowded  with  preprofessional  require- 
ments, regarded  these  courses  as  luxuries  they  could  not  afford,  or 
rather  as  luxuries  they  could  atTord  to  dispense  with  since  they  seemed 
in  no  way  vital  to  general  intellectual  maturity. 
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Consequently,  tho  particular  need  felt  in  1946  was  for  broader 
courses  \yliich  would  introduce  the  nonspecialist — the  preniedical,  pre- 
engineerin^,  prelaw  students,  and  not  just  the  humanities  or  social 
science  majors — to  the  most  general  features  of  the  major  oriental 
civilizations.  These  new  courses  at  Columbia  were  to  be  modeled  as 
closely  as  possible  on  the  existing  general  education  courses  for  fresh- 
men, Contemporary  Civilization  in  the  West  and  the  Humanities  (that 
is,  the  great  books  of  the  Western  tradition).  They  were  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  liberal  education,  not  merely  constitute  an  introduction 
to  foreign  area  studies.  I  stress  this  distinction  because  of  the  wide- 
spread tendency  toclay  to  lump  the  two  together.  Actually,  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  undergraduate  area  studies  being  added  to  college 
curriciihims  today  simply  make  it  possible  for  more  students  to  become 
area  specialists  earlier.  They  are  not  really  conceived  us  part  of  the 
liberal  education  which  anyone — even  the  prospective  nuclear  phys- 
icist— should  get  in  college. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  behind  the 
two  courses  which  .served  as  our  models,  but  the  basic  distinction  be- 
tween them  must  be  made  clear.  The  Contemporai7  Civilization 
coiuso  has  sought  to  answer  these  questions:  "How  have  men  made  a 
living?  How  have  they  lived  together?  How  have  they  interpreted 
tliC  world  they  have  lived  in?"^  Though  CC  (as  we  call  it)  draws 
upon  materials  from  several  of  the  social  science  disciplines  in  answer- 
ing these  questions,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  piecing  together  of  snatches  from, 
or  lectures  upon,  different  subject  matters.  Always,  the  kind  of  inte- 
gration has  been  striven  for  which  would  help  the  student  to  realize 
that  in  liuman  affairs,  which  defy  strict  compartmentalization,  the 
several  disciplines  are  an  aid  only  insofar  as  they  illuminate,  rather 
than  dissect  or  amputate,  the  living  reality.  For  this  reason  the  ap- 
proacli  in  CC  has  been  from  the  start  frankly  historical.  As  J.  H. 
Randall  has  put  it : 

For  underclassmen,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  treat  subjects  UberaUy  is  to 
teach  them  historicaUy  *  ♦  History  when  UberaUy  conceived  fas  Santayann 
says]  has  the  function  either  of  pontics  or  of  poetry.  It  is  poHtical,  in  brinp- 
intc  the  past  to  a  focus  upon  our  problems,  in  illuminatinjcr  the  choices  which 
it  is  ours  to  make,  in  making  clear  why  we  must  face  thorn,  and  in  helping 
us  to  understand  the  materials  with  which  we  must  work.  History  best  per- 
forms its  function  as  politics  when  it  is  functioning  as  poetry,  as  a  revelation 
of  man — and  of  what  human  nature  has  been  and  has  become  *  *  ♦.^ 

As  applied  to  the  oriental  traditions,  this  approach  has  special 
significance.  Tliere  are  many  persons  today  who  explain  the  need  for 
Asian  studies  in  terms  of  the  rising  importance  of  Asian  peoples  in 
the  world  today,  of  their  crucial  role  in  the  East-West  struggle,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  Asian- American  understanding  as  the  basis  of 
an  effective  foreicfn  policy.  There  is  no  question  but  that  such  con- 
siderations are  vital  in  the  political,  diplomatic,  and  military  f.rena 
today,  but  tliere  is  a  very  i*eal  question  whether  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  liberal  education.  The  peoples  and  civilizations  of  Asia 
are  important  to  undergraduate  education,  not  because  they  represent 
factors  in  the  cold  war,  as  means  to  some  immediate  practical  end, 
but  because  their  experience  in  living  together,  what  they  have  learned 

»  TiHttis  Bnohlor.  '•Rwonstnwtion  In  tho  Llhprnl  Arts.**  A  Hintorf/  of  Columbia  CoUrqv 
on  ,}forninnMiffe  ^NVw  York:  Coluiiiblft  Univorsity  Press.  10,')4).  p.  102. 

2. John  H.  RnndaU.  Jr..  "Which  Arc  the  LIborntInf?  Arts?"  American  Scholar,  XIII  (April 
1044).  pp.  147-48. 
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about  life,  and  what  they  have  come  to  understand  about  the  uni- 
verse we  all  live  in  is  now  part  of  the  common  human  heritaffe.  Nor 
are  these  peoples  to  be  studied  like  problem  children  needing  our 
help.  They  are  to  be  studied,  rather,  as  peoples  who  can  teach  us 
much  about  ourselves,  whose  past  can  give  us  a  new  perspective  on 
our  own,  and  whose  way  of  looking  at  things  can  challenge  us  to  a 
reexamination  of  our  own. 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  CC  course,  source  readings  have 
been  used  for  many  years  as  the  main  texts,  as  the  "central  avenue 
by  which  students  were  to  examine  'the  development  of  Western  in- 
stitutions and  ideas.'  "  So  greatly  did  these  source  readings  add  to 
the  depth  and  excitement,  to  the  sense  of  immediacy,  with  which  stu- 
dents came  into  contact  with  the  drama  of  human  experience  that  it 
became  one  of  our  primary  aims  in  developing  a  course  on  oriental 
civilizations  to  provide  source  readings  which  would  stimulate  the 
student  s  imagination  and  thinking  processes  in  a  similar  manner. 
Yet  it  was  precisely  in  this  connection  that  we  could  expect  the  least 
help  from  the.  traditional  disciplines  of  oriental  study.  Here  the  com- 
partments were  well  established.  The  study  of  thought  was  largely 
confined  to  religion  and  philosophy  and  to  the  classical  periods.  The 
study  of  institutions  was  relatively  new,  and  the  relation  between 
thought  ami  institutions  hardly  examined  at  all.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  the  collaboration  of  colleagues 
elsewhere  in  Asia  and  the  West,  in  the  last  several  years  we  have  been 
able  to  prepare  materials  which  come  at  least  reasonably  close  to 
meeting  our  needs. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  approach  the  subject  matter  on  the  level 
of  both  intellectual  and  institutional  history,  it  was  obvious  that  there 
would  luive  to  be  severe  limitations  on  the  scope  of  the  course.  To 
cover  Asia  as  a  whole  was  certainly  out  of  the  question.  Only  by  con- 
centrating upon  the  major  civilizations — those  to  which  even  the 
peripheral  areas  of  Asia  had  looked  for  much  of  their  culture — and 
upon  the  major  traditions — those  which  had  sustained  intellectual 
activity  on  a  level  that  might  sufficiently  challenge  the  student  coming 
from  a  study  of  the  Western  tradition — could  we  keep  the  course  from 
becoming  a  mere  survey.  Accordingly,  we  decided  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan.  In  these  relatively 
well-defined  areas  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  per- 
vasive problems  of  the  ancient  agrarian  civilizations,  the  economic 
relationships,  social  arrangements,  and  political  institutions  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  stability  and  durability  of  the  most  mature 
oriental  civilizations,  and  then  to  see  these  alongside  the  compara- 
tively younger,  more  dynamic,  and  less  stable  society  of  Japan,  We 
would  have  an  opportunity  also  to  study  the  historical  role  of  the 
major  religious  and  philosophical  traditions — Hindu,  Buddhist, 
Islamic,  and  Confucianist— as  well  as  those  lesser  ones — Jain,  Taoist, 
and  Shintoist,  for  instance — which  help  to  underline  both  the  unity 
and  diversity  of  national  traditions,  and  the  richness  of  oriental 
thought  in  general.  As  a  stimulus  to  the  student's  own  active  con- 
frontation of  tlie  problems  found  in  these  social  situations  and  the 
ideas  embodied  in  these  traditions,  this  choice  of  areas  has  the  advan- 
tage of  offering  the  historical  confrontation  of  these  traditions  with 
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eacli  otlier  on  conunon  prouiul — in  India,  Buddlusni  and  Hinduism, 
Islam  and  Hinduism;  in  China,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism;  in 
Japan,  botli  of  these  with  each  other  and  with  Shinto.  TJiere  is  the 
advantage,  too,  that  when  the  student  encounters  Buddhism  in  China 
and  Japan,  he  has  already  l>een  introduced  to  it  in  the  land  of  its 
origin;  he  follows  its  own  path  of  historical  evolution,  instead  of 
seeing  it  as  a  briof  intnision  upon  (Chinese  and  Japanese  history. 
Indeed,  he  appreciates  the  significance  of  this  later  development  all 
the  more  for  havinjr  seen  the  fate  of  Buddhism  in  India,  Similarly, 
lie  is  familiar  with  Confucianism  as  a  tradition  closely  associated  witli 
the  civil  bumxucracy  of  China,  administering  a  vast  and  iX)pulous 
empii^e,  l)efore  he  examine.^  the  historv  of  these  sanu^  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions as  transplanted  to  the  very  different  soil  of  aristocratic,  feudal 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  modern  period  he  may  see  some  of 
these  tendencies  and  problems  reversed,  as  Meiji  Japan,  n)ore  com- 
pact and  mobile  than  her  great  neighbor,  for  a  time  sets  the  pace  and 
even  the  example — ])erhai)s  similarly  inappiopriate — for  sprawling 
China  in  the  adoption  of  Western  methods,  ideas,  and  institutions. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  us  to  see  a  civilization  whole,  all  by  itself. 
We  do  not  even  l)e/rin  to  understand  oni'selves  and  our  own  society, 
though  we  spend  a  ^'fetime  at  it,  until  we  rome  into  contact  with 
otliei*s:  a!\d  then  sucMlenly  tlie  significance  of  things  we  have  been 
inunei'sed  in,  surrounded  with,  breaks  in  upon  us.  Students  experi- 
ence this  same  feeling  repeatedly  as,  in  their  minds,  they  "live"  with 
one  civilization  for  a  time  and  then  move  on  to  encounter  another. 
The  q\iestion  is,  of  coiu'se,  how  far  and  how  fast  they  can  move  without 
simply  getting  giddy,  without  losing  all  touch  with  militie.s,  For 
this  reason  we  have  tried  to  avoid  a  purely  topical  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter,  which  would  involve  skipping  back  and  foHh  from 
one  civilization  to  another.  In  our  first  semester  we  taike  up  the  tnidi- 
tional  civilizations  of  India,  Hiina,  and  Japan  separately  and  in  that 
order.  Indeed,  we  discouraije  the  making  of  nny  comparative  judg- 
ments until  the  year  is  well  along  and  the  student  has  some  undei'stand- 
ing  of  each  civilization  as  a  living,  growing  tliina:.  In  the  second 
semester  the  order  is  not  quite  so  neat.  Modern  India  is  presented 
first,  sine?  Western  power  and  influence  were  exerted  there  first  and 
most  fully.  But  then  Meiji  Japan  is  taken  up,  as  the  first  example 
of  resurgent  nationalism  and  modeniization  in  Asia,  before  examining 
the  long  |)roce.ss  of  disintegration  in  tlie  Mancliu  empire  and  the  u?i- 
succe>ssful  efforts  to  reconstitute  a  stable  social  and  political  order 
Iwfore  the  outbreak  of  full  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan  in 
1937.  At  this  point  we  turn  back  to  Japan,  to  the  struggle  l)etween 
divergent  forces  in  Japane.se  national  life  from  the  First  World  War 
to  the  i^resent.  Finally,  we  take  up  the  collapse  of  Nationalist  China 
and  Chinese  communism. 

We  do  not  feel  strongly  attadied  or  committed  to  tliis  particular 
sequence  of  chmnological  i)eriods.  and  our  so\irce  readings,  which 
are  bound  in  separate  volumes  for  India,  China,  and  Japan,  would  be 
adaptable  to  other  schemes  of  presentation.  The  im])ortant  thiujnf  for 
us  is  that  within  a  gv  iieral  chronological  sinpience  we;  be  able  to  take  up 
broad  movements  or  broad  topics  of  significance  to  the  development  of 
the  civilization  as  a  whole  rather  than  feel  obliged  to  study  eveiy 
aspect  of  every  period.    In  other  words,  we  try  to  strike  a  balance 
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between  topical  presentation  and  clironological  development,  as  in 
some  way  I  am  sure  nlmost  everyone  tries  to  do.  "Wliether  our  apprOi\cli 
is  the  best  that  can  l>e  worked  out,  even  granting  our  general  principles, 
is  a  question  that  I  have  contituied  to  ask  in>^If  and  the  students. 
From  their  i^sponses  I  sliould  «ay  tliat  at  least  two  main  points  liave 
emerged.  That  is,  no  matter  how  mncl\  the  students  may  ask  for  more 
of  this  and  less  of  tliat  (and  one  thing  they  almost  always  want  less  of 
is  long  reading  assignments),  when  the  question  is  put  to  them  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the  study  of  India  and  Pakistan 
from  that  of  China  and  Japan,  or  south  Asia  from  east  Asia  (which 
might  make  life  simpler  and  easier  for  them),  they  are  unanimo\is, 
year  after  year,  in  asking  that  the  two  be  kept  together.  And,  simi- 
larly, when  asked  if  they  would  prefer  a  puvely  topical  presentation, 
cutting  aci-oss  all  time  periods  and  perhaps  even  across  national  aud 
cultural  borders,  they  are  apiin  unanimous  in  rheir  support  of  the 
present  historical  sequenc?  of  topics.  These  may  represent  only  tlie 
pi^judices  of  students  acquired  from  their  previous  general  education 
courses,  but  at  least  they  seem  to  be  the  basic  facts  v.e  have  to  work 
with  at  Columbia. 

Now  I  should  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the  other  of  the  two  courses  I 
menl:ioned  at  the  outset,  the  oriental  humanities.  This  involves  the 
reading  and  discussion,  in  colloquium  form,  of  great  works  of  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  religion  from  the  Near  East,  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  In  addition  to  canonical  texts  like  the  Koran,  the  IJpanishads, 
the  Bhagavad-Gita,  Shankara,  the  Analects,  and  so  on,  we  take  up  a 
wide  variety  of  plays,  poetry,  novels,  and  some  art  forms  for  which 
there  are  no  direct  counterparts  in  "Western  literature.  The  basic 
principle  in  the  oriental  humanities,  as  distinguished  from  the  civiliza- 
tion course,  is  that  these  works  are  considered  primarily,  not  for  their 
historical  importance,  but  for  their  intrinsic  value  to  man  in  any  place 
or  time.  This  is  not  to  say  that  historical  factors  can  be  completely 
dispensed  with  in  understanding  such  texts,  or  that  we  would  not  pre- 
fer our  humanities  students  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  civilization 
course  l>eforehand.  The  underlying  idea  is  that  certain  products  of 
the  human  imaginaMon  are  worth  understanding  and  assimilating  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  for  the  human  values  they  give  expression 
to.  They  are  to  be  regarded  (if  I  may  quote  in  part  from  a  latter-day 
exponent  of  this  idea  at  Columbia)  "as  embodying  experiences  that 
are  recurrent  or  inevitable ;  as  awakening  or  clarifying  universal  emo- 
tions; as  offering  what  is  intrinsically  worthy  of  contemplation;  as 
forcing  the  translation  of  older  standards  into  newer  ones;  as  inspir- 
ing the  senses  and  the  intellect.-'  ^ 

!Now  there  is  no  question  but  that  many  works  from  the  oriental  tra- 
ditions answer  to  this  description,  as  we  know  from  the  response  of  our 
own  students  to  them  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  finding  a  place 
for  themselves  in  paperback  editions  in  drugstoms  and  train  stations. 
Today  we  do  not  have  to  argue  that  such  classics  have  at  least  as  much 
to  offer  the  modem  reader  as  the  current  bestsellers,  the  way  Raymond 
Weaver,  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  tlie  Western  humanities  at  Co- 
lumbia, had  to  when  asked  by  a  lady  at  a  dinner  party  whether  he  had 
read  Go7ie  With  the  W'nuL  which  he  hadn't,  "Yon  ought  to,--  she  said, 
"it's  been  out  f>  months."   "Have  you  read  the  JJJvJne  {■omedy?*'  he 
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asked.  "No"  she  answeml  "Well,  you  ought  to;  it's  been  out  600 
years." 

The  question  may  be  raised,  however,  whether  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  read  and  grasp  30  or  40  Oriental  classics  in  1  year.  Their  cul- 
tural content,  their  original  languages,  their  ways  of  thought  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  that  a  full  understanding  of  them  can  only  be 
gotten  by  prolonged  and  intensive  study.  Now,  leaving  aside  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  anyone,  even  the  most  thorough  specialist,  can  ever  be 
said  fully  to  have  understood  any  of  these  works,  we  must  certainly 
admit  that  it  is  possible  by  more  intensive  study  to  get  a  better  grasp  of 
these  books  than  rhe  student  gets  in  the  humanities  course.  Still,  this 
is  no  reason  for  denying  the  great  majority  of  students,  who  cannot 
atford  such  intensive  study,  that  measure  of  benefit  which  derives  from 
reading  them  at  least  once.  If  they  have  inquiring  minds  at  all,  they 
are  gomg  to  attempt  this  anyhow,  and  those  who  ai'e  concerned  that 
students  not  misunaei^stand  these  works  should  certainl v  try  to  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  make  the  first  reading  of  the  texts  both  an 
appreciative  and  a  critical  one,  A  t  Columbia  we  ti7  to  do  this  by  tak- 
ing up  the  work.s  in  a  colloquium  discussion  guided  by  two  instructoi^s, 
one  a  specialist  in  the  literature  dealt  with,  and  the  other,  when  pos- 
sible, a  teacher  drawn  from  another  dis(Mi)line  whose  background  is  in 
the  Western  humanities.  The  function  of  the  latter  is  both  to  help  the 
student  relate  what  he  learns  to  relevant  aspects  of  the  Western  tradi- 
tion and  to  ensure  that  the  discussion  is  maintained  on  a  j^eneral  level 
so  that  the  specialist  does  not  drag  the  convei^sation  off  mto  bypaths 
most  familiar  to  him  personally.  There  is  also  the  incidental  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  that  it  introduces  some  of  the  rest  of  the  fac- 
ulty, as  w'ell  as  the  students,  to  these  books  for  the  first  time.  This,  of 
course,  is  something  which  cannot  very  well  be  done  by  the  civilization 
course,  which,  beinf  more  historical  and  factual  in  coitent,  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  such  general  treatment. 

At  present  the  oriental  civilization  and  the  oriental  humanities 
courses  are  not  part  of  the  i*equired  general  education  program  at  Co- 
lumbia but  are  taken  on  an  elective  basis,  mostly  by  juniors  and  seniore. 
Since  Columbia  College  likes  to  restrict  class  sections  to  around  25  or 
30  students,  and  the  colloquia  to  15  (that  is,  it  tries  to  avoid  packing 
hundreds  of  students  into  a  lecture  room  for  something  like  a  chautau- 
qua  series) ,  offering  these  coui-ses  to  a  huge  captive  audience  would  re- 
quire many  sections  and  a  far  larger  staff,  which  we  could  not  immedi- 
ately recruit,  as  the  courses  in  Western  civilization  and  humanties  do, 
from  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  For  the  time  being,  there- 
fore, we  are  working  for  a  gradual  buildup  in  staff  to  handle  the 
steadily  increasing  demand.  We  consider  it  significant,  however,  that 
our  progress  so  far  has  been  made  with  a  nucleus  of  only  two  specialists 
rather  than  with  a  whole  galaxy  of  experts  drawn  from  the  graduate 
school.  This  would  seem  to  .suggest  that  smaller  liberal  arts  collefres 
could  pre>sent  a  program  in  Asian  studies  similar  to  the  one  described 
without  having  to  assemble  a  large  corps  of  specialists.  {Journal  of 
Higher  Edveaf ion.  January  1959) 


Teaching  Materials  for 
Fereign  Area  Instruction 

by  Robert  F.  Byrnes'' 

Mr,  BymeJi  ii  director  of  the  International  Affairs  Center.  Indiana 
University. 

One  of  the  imperative  requirements  facing  American  education  is  to 
increa^  significantly  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  fluent  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  important  foreign  languages  and  to  increase  the 
general  level  of  nndei-standing  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  need  not 
only  to  create  a  highly  trained  group  of  foreign  language  teacliei-s  and 
a  corps  of  specialists  about  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  also 
raise  the  general  level  of  understanding  of  other  cultures.  Within  tlie 
educational  system,  we  need  both  to  increase  the  undei-stauding  of  other 
peoples  and  to  create  ways  of  analyzing  otlier  cultures  for  our  students. 
This  can  be  most  effectively  done  in  this  country  through  the  high 
schools,  through  which  almost  every  American  youngster  passes  but 
whicli  almost  totally  fail  to  provide  skilled  instniction  at  a  mature  level 
concerning  that  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  European-American 
sector. 

The  great  expansion  and  improvement  in  quality  of  higher  education 
in  the  last  two  decades  has  enormously  widened  the  gap  between  the 
specialists  and  the  general  public,  a  gap  which  is  a  threat  to  the  survival 
of  democratic  government,  liaymond  Aron,  the  celebrated  Frencli 
scholar  and  observer,  has  noted  the  high  quality  of  American  research 
on  areas  such  as  Kussia  and  East  Europe  and  the  shockingly  low  level 
of  public  understanding  of  die  critical  issues  arising  from  or  reflecting 
developments  within  that  part  of  the  world.  American  universities 
and  colleges  must  recognize  both  the  great  gains  of  the  past  few  years 
and  the  new  requirements  placed  on  them  to  disseminate  the  new  learn- 
ing through  special  programs  for  college  and  high  school  teachers  and 
tlirough  the  preparation  and  publication  of  teaching  materials  and  of 
guides  or  handbooks  for  those  materials, 

Durin^a;  the  last  15  or  20  years,  the  American  people  have  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  increasing  tlieir  knowledge  about  otlier  parts 
of  the  world.  We  now  have  a  number  of  first-rate  graduate  centers 
wliere  hundreds  of  scliolars  and  other  area  specialists  are  developed 
and  wliere  significant  articles  and  books  are  published.  Foreign  lan- 
guages are  more  widely  and  more  skillfully  taui^ht  tlian  ever  before; 
indeed,  one  of  the  quiet  revolutions  of  our  times  has  l)een  the  change 
in  foreign  lan^uajre  instruction  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  mi- 
nieroiis  experinienrs  in  foreign  language  instruction  are  developing 
new  techni(ivies  which  are  clearly  j^oin^  to  increase  cur  efficiency. 
TJujs  J;oth  in  the  establi.shment  of  excellent  training  centers  and  in 
the  progress  made  in  foreign  language  teaching  we  have  'leated  a  base 
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from  which  further  progress  can  be  made.  The  circumstances  are 
particularly  auspicious  because  of  the  rising  national  concern  with 
the  study  of  other  parts  of  the  world  and  because  of  the  great  interest 
demonstrated  by  our  very  best  students,  both  in  high  school  and  college. 

This  great  change  has  been  carried  out  in  part  because  of  the  m- 
creased  availability  of  funds.  This  enormous  expansion  of  interest, 
reflected  in  both  research  and  instruction,  has  been  financed  in  large 
part  by  the  universities  and  colleges,  but  private  foundations  have 
added  very  considerably  and  Federal  funds  have  been  important  in 
the  last  few  yeai*s.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  made  increasingly  large  sums  of  money  available, 
particularly  for  improving  and  expanding  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion, both  in  the  colleges  and  now  in  the  high  schools.  One  of  the 
current  problems  is  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new  kinds  of  funds 
available  for  language  and  ai*ea  centers  in  the  colleges  and  for  lan- 
guage teaching  and  area  instruction  in  the  high  schools  as  well, 
particularly  in  producing  the  most  needed  kinds  of  printed  materials 
concerning  the  foreign  areas,  for  language  teachers  and  students  as 
well  as  for  college  and  high  school  students  eager  to  learn  about 
another  culture.  Indeed,  given  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is 
taking  place  and  given  the  historical  pattern,  which  has  emphasized 
the  investment  in  graduate  schools,  we  now  need  a  new  look  at  the 
situation  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  greatly 
expanded  sums  of  money  for  research  purposes  for  preparing  mate- 
rials for  training  teachers.  We  have  the  specialists  or  the  theologians 
in  the  main  centers,  and  the  trickle  of  highly  trained  young  men  and 
women  from  these  centers  into  other  universities  and  colleges  is  now 
obvious.  We  now  need  to  train  "parish  priests''  for  work  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  and  thousands  of  high  schools,  and  we  need  to 
provide  these  ''parish  priest"  teachers  with  the  basic  materials  which 
they  and  their  pupils  will  need. 

In  other  words,  we  must  look  at  this  problem  on  three  levels:  the 
graduate  school  level,  where  the  situation  is  in  basically  good  control; 
the  college  level,  where  some  teachers  and  some  materials  are  avail- 
able, and  where  some  institutions  have  made  extraordinary  progress; 
and  the  high  school  level,  where  there  is  great  interest  and  great  need, 
but  where  the  beginnings  are  only  now  being  mi^de. 

A  number  of  our  finest  institutions  have  created  a  series  of  excellent 
undergraduate  courses  on  particular  foreign  areas,  in  many  cases 
uiultidisciplinary  and  in  many  cases  provided  now  with  teaching  ma- 
terials of  high  quality.  Thus  some  institutions,  such  as  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  field  of  Indian  studies,  Harvard  in  the  field  of  East 
.\«inn  studies,  and  Berkeley  in  the  field  of  East  Asian  studies,  have 
established  splendid  training  pix)grams,  organized  fine  undergraduate 
courses,  and  credited  effective  teaching  materials  which  have  been  used 
well  there  and  are  r.ow  being  adopted  by  other  colleges  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

However,  probably  the  most  impressive  acliievement  in  undergradu- 
ate education  and  in  producing  and  publishing  teaching  materials  for 
undergraduate  courses  has  been  contributed  by  Columbia  University, 
particularly  by  its  connnittee  on  oriental  studies.  Tliis  fascinating 
and  excellent  program  is  now  about  16  years  old,  but  it  was  built  on 
tlie  famous  contemporary  civilization  course  and  approach  established 
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at  Columbia  shortl}^  after  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  Indeed, 
the  teaching  materials  used  in  the  oriental  humanities  and  oriental 
civilization  courses  at  Columbia  reflect  the  same  approach  and  the 
same  patterns  established  earlier  for  Western  civilization  courses. 
Consequently,  Columbia  has  splendid  courses  on  the  Near  East  and 
on  Ch'na  and  Japan  which  could  easily  be  adopted  by  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  course  on  oriental  humanities,  for 
example,  had  produced  by  1004  a  "Guide  to  Oriental  Classics,"  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  reconnnended  secondary  readings,  with 
topics  identified  for  discussion,  which  lists  most  of  the  important  books 
available  in  Eng:lish,  and  which  can  be  purchased  for  only  $1,80. 

The  oriental  civilization  course  at  Columbia  has  produced  a  number 
of  teaching  materials  which  other  institutions  could  now  adopt  and 
put  to  most  effective  use.  These  include  the  syllabus,  which  has  been 
used  for  16  years  and  whicli  has  been  improved  constantly  from  its 
earlier  mimeographed  form.  In  addition,  the  Columbia  faculty  has 
produced  translations  of  important  texts,  with  useful  commentarj'. 
They  havo  produced  volumes  of  source  materials,  with  two  paperback 
v^olumes  for  Japan,  for  China,  and  for  India.  In  addition,  Columbia 
has  helped  to  stimulate  the  Heath  Publishing  Co.  to  establish  a 
splendid  series  entitled  "Problems  in  Ancient  Civilization."  This 
series  includes  books  such  as  one  titled  "The  Chinese  Civil  Sei'vice" 
and  another  new  one  on  "Early  Chinese  Literature/'  These  volumes, 
some  of  which  are  descriptive  and  some  of  which  are  analytical,  are 
of  use  for  supplementary  reading  in  all  kinds  of  courses.  In  fact, 
Columbia  for  several  years  lias  offered  coui'ses  for  teachere,  entitled 
"Approaches  to  the  Oriental  Civilizations''  or  "Approaches  to  the 
Oriental  Classics,-'  which  indicate  what  the  important  materials  are 
and  help  instruct  the  teachers  in  how  to  make  effective  use  of  them. 

Finally,  demonstrating  that  these  materials  can  be  used  in  high 
schools,  Columbia  University  during  the  last  few  years  has  offered  a 
special  program  for  gifted  high  school  students  in  New  York  City,  the 
students  meeting  either  at  Columbia  University  or  at  various  centers 
throughout  the  city  and  using  the  same  materials  used  in  Columbia 
College. 

The  Columbia  performance  and  achievement  are  so  impressive  that 
they  constitute  a  model  which  other  universities  could  follow  in  pre- 
paring materials  for  use  in  courses  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  our  main  i)roblem  is  to  find  the  equivalent  of  Prof. 
Theodore  de  Bary  for  the  other  foreign  areas  and  to  have  him  follow 
the  pattern  which  Columbia  has  adopted  so  effectively. 

One  should  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Columbia  University 
achievement  can  easily  be  duplicated,  or  that  duplication  alone  will 
achieve  the  required  goal,  if  only  because  a  study  made  at  Indiana  in 
1958  reveals  how  much  pro^^ress  must  be  made  in  all  of  our  colleges 
before  we  attain  our  goal.  In  1958,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  35  Indiana  colleges  and  universities  were  taking  a  course  which 
dealt  specifically  with  any  foreign  area.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  6  years,  due  to  a  program  financed  in  part  by  Indiana 
University  and  in  part  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  designed  to 
expand  and  improve  instruction  on  the  non-Western  areas  in  all  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State. 

This  program  has  established  an  information  center  at  Indiana 
University,  has  provided  fellowships  for  faculty  retraining  for  all  of 
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the  colleges  in  the  State,  has  organized  conferences  ou  important  sub- 
jects on  tlie  different  campuses,  and  has  financed  a  series  of  lectures  and 
faculty  seminare  on  the  different  campuses.  However,  even  though 
several  institutions  have  made  so  much  progress  that  they  are  now 
unrecognizable,  compared  to  1958,  the  hard  core  of  the  majority  are 
still  basically  uninfluenced.  This  situation  prevails  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  good  indication  of  the  kind  of  problem  we  all  face. 

Indiana  has  created  another  pn)gi'am  which  might  be  related  or 
hitched  to  the  Columbia  matei'ials.  The  Histoiy  Department  of  Indi- 
ana Univei-sity  has  created  a  \ev^  effective  system  for  building  a  link 
between  the  univei-sity  and  the  high  school,  a  system  which  could  put 
to  very  effective  use  the  kinds  of  materials  which  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  produced.  Briefly,  this  urogram,  which  is  financed  in  large 
part  by  the  Lilly  Endowment  and  in  part  by  the  university,  provides 


junior  high  sch(X)l  teachers  oi  American  history.  It  also  provides  that 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Uuivei'sity  History  Departiuent  visit  high 
schools  each  semester,  observing  classes,  reviewng  the  library,  discuss- 
ing problems  with  teachei-s,  and  talking  with  the  superintendents,  the 
principals,  the  boards  of  education,  and  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. In  addition,  the  program  has  produced  an  excellent  annotated 
list  of  basic  boob^  in  American  history  which  everv  high  school  library 
ought  to  own,  and  it  provides  readnig  courses  for  t\\Q  Lilly  fellows 
througlio' t  the  academic  year.  Finally,  the  university  maintains  a 
corps  of  men  called  coordinators  whose  nniin  function  is  to  maintain  a 
steady  link  l>etween  the  high  school  and  the  college  and  to  break  down 
the  isolation  of  the  high  school  teacher  and  the  high  school  as  a  whole 
from  the  larger  academic  community. 

The  Iwilly  program  has  been  remarkably  successful,  but  the  6  years 
of  progress  only  serve  to  identify  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  not 
only  for  American  history  but  for  the  study  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well.  In  fact,  the  Lilly  program  and  the  non-Western  program  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  methods  which  can  be 
used  to  put  the  teaching  materials,  once  produced,  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  to  create  the  bridge  between  the  university  or  the  college, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  school  teacher  and  the  high  school  on 
the  other  hand. 

Many  high  schools  throughout  the  Ignited  States  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  on  their  own,  or  with  the  assistance  of  neighboring 
colleges  and  unlvei'sities,  in  expanding  and  improving  instruction  con- 
cerning the  foreign  areas.  Mesa  Verde  High  School  in  Arizona  is  a 
s{)ecial  case,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  one  high  school  on  its  own 
can  face  up  to  the  problem. 

Some  States  have  begun  to  make  progress  by  establishing  formal 
requirements  and  by  assisting  the  high  schools  to  meet  these  i^equire- 
ments.  For  example,  Wisconsin  now  requires  t\  i2-year  blwk  of  world 
history  at  the  11th  and  12th  grades.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires a  half  year  of  study  of  a  non-Western  aren,  with  emph^isis  on 
culture,  in  either  the  0th  or  KHh  grade.  Xew  York  State  requires  a 
year  of  work  on  other  are-jis  in  the  ninth  grade.  These  are  only  sam- 
ples of  the  States  which  are  designing  new  requii^ments  in  American 
education. 

Both  the  States  aiul  the  schools  are  being  assisted  by  individual  uni- 
versities, by  organizations  such  as  the  Xorth  Central  Association  of 
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Schools  and  Colleges,  and  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  For  example,  tlie  University  of  IHuiois  is  plan- 
ning to  organize  a  2-year  sequence  on  world  culture,  with  the  second 
ear  devoted  to  non- Western  areas,  for  the  hi^j^li  schools  in  the  State  of 
llinois,  and  the  University  of  California  has  a  project  on  Asian 
studies,  supported  in  part  by  the  Office  of  Education,  to  develop 
materials  on  Asia  for  the  various  levels  of  primary  education,  begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  grade.  The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Education,  has  a  promising 
project  on  social  studies  designed  for  able  students  in  grades  9  through 
12,  This  cooperative  project  between  the  institute  and  some  of  the 
Pittsburgh  high  schools  has  set  aside  the  10th  jgrade  for  world  history, 
with  the  first  semester  devoted  to  Western  civilization  and  with  the 
second  semester  devoting  4  weeks  each  to  Brazil,  South  Africa,  China, 
and  India,  with  a  special  concentration  on  interdisciplinary  studies 
and  on  the  cultural  history  of  each  of  these  important  countries. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  has  had  a 
foreign  relations  project  for  10  years  which  aims  at  closing  the  gap 
between  the  American  history  texts  and  the  newspapers.  In  other 
words,  this  program  emphasizes  the  interest  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  The  asso- 
ciation has  consequently  arranged  a  number  of  conferences  for  high 
school  teachers  and  has  done  a  great  deal  oi  work  in  making  available 
materials  for  high  school  teachers  who  are  interested  in  introducing 
information  about  the  non-Westeni  areas  into  their  social  studies, 
especially  history,  courses. 

Finally,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  contracts  to 
assist  various  groups  of  scholars  in  preparing  materials  for  secondary 
schools,  particularly  materials  on  various  foreign  areas.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  supporting  a  group  of  anthropologists  who  seek  to  inject 
information  about  world  history  from  the  anthropological  point  of 
view  into  10-grade  courses.  Another  contract  supports  sociologists 
and  another  cultural  geographers  in  preparing  materials  for  use  in 
high  schools. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  created  another  program  which  offers 
some  promise  as  a  model,  either  on  a  State,  a  regional,  or  a  national 
basis.  The  Foreign  Areas  Center,  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1963,  is  an  information  center  which  provides  slides  and  tapes  for 
interested  high  school  teachers,  has  produced  an  annotated  guide  of 
books  available  in  English  in  paperback  on  Russia,  and  has  prepared 
a  list  paperbacks  on  other  f  orei^  areas  of  the  world  as  well. 

Finally,  American  commercial  ]:)ublishers  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  this  new  revolution,  \fany  publishers,  particularly  Fred- 
erick Praeger  in  New  York,  have  published  a  flood  of  extraordinarily 
good  books  for  the  graduate  school  and  college  level.  Some  of  these 
books  are  of  utility  for  high  school  teachers  and  high  school  pupils  as 
well.  There  are  now  some  textbooks,  such  as  that  of  Prof,  Leften 
Stavrianos  of  Northwestern  University,  on  world  history,  and  there 
are  now  two  or  three  quite  good  textbooks  on  Russian  history  specific- 
ally designed  for  the  high  scTiool  reader. 

TJnis  we  have  reached  such  a  stage  in  our  progress,  emhVmg  us  to 
look  both  back  and  ahead,  that  we  are  well  placed  to  create  strategy 
for  the  years  ahead,  particularly  for  preparing  teaching  materials  for 
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instruction  couceniing  foreign  areas  and  for  making  arrangements  for 
putting  these  teaching  materials  to  effective  use.  Several  needs  re- 
main, as  follows : 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  important  need  now  is  a  brief  manual  for  both 
high  school  and  college  teachei*s  on  liow  to  nludy  a  foreign  culture. 
Such  a  methodological  guide  would  be  even  more  important  than 
specific  information  about  particular  cultures.  In  other  words,  we 
need  a  procedural  manual,  prepared  by  one  or  two  people  or  by  a 
three-man  team,  which  would  indicate  to  teachei*s  and  students  as  well 
how  one  goes  about  studying  another  cultural  area.  This  is  more 
difficult  than  it  seems  but  a  handbook  of  this  kind  would  be  immensely 
useful  for  all  involved  in  education,  regardless  of  tlie  particular  for- 
eign area  they  seek  to  study.  A  well-orrranized  and  carefully  pre- 
pared manual  should  give  the  student  and  teacher  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  own  world,  the  necessity  for  understanding  and  accepting 
values  different  from  the  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  way 
in  which  one  should  look  at  or  study  another  culture  if  he  is  going  to 
understand  it  properly  without  surrendering  any  of  his  own  traditions 
and  values.  A  number  of  scholars  could  contribute  effectively  to  such 
a  handtook,  such  as  George  and  Louise  Spindler  of  Stanford  TJni- 
versity  and  George  Stewart  of  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley. 

2,  We  need  also  a  guide  to  materials  alread3r  available  in  English, 
A  great  many  books  have  been  published  in  various  paits  of  the  coun- 
try and  many  other  works  are  in  progress.  We  need  an  annotated  bib- 
liographical review  of  the  books  and  especially  of  the  syllabi  which 
have  been  of  particular  value  in  different  institutions.  This  guide 
ought  to  be  an  introduction  -to  particular  foreiari  areas  or  foreign 
cultures,  it  ought  to  identify  the  principal  area  centei-s  and  area  spe- 
cialists wlio  could  assist  teachers  in  colleges  and  liigh  scliools,  and  it 
ought  to  have  a  section  on  approaches  to  the  ynrious  foreign  areas. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  guide  to  materials,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  oriental  studies  ought  to  be  particularly  up'^f  ul,  as  should  that 
of  the  joint  committee  on  Slavic  studies. 

3.  The  third  great  need  is  the  selection  and  production  of  effective 
teaching  materials,  reproduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  '  3  readily  available 
for  teachers  at  botli  tlie  collego  and  tlie  higli  school  level.  In  fact,  other 
foreign  areas  still  lack  what  Professor  de  Bary  and  his  colleagues  at 
Columbia  University  have  done  for  some  parts  of  the  Orient.  If  we 
could  identify  and  reproduce  the  Columbia  approach  for  all  of  the 
foreign  areas,  we  should  indeed  have  achieved  a  great  deal.  Among  the 
materials  most  urgently  required  now  for  each  of  the  foreign  areas  are : 
(a)  Guides  to  books  and  to  syllabi;  (b)  general  texts  on  r^dividual 
civilizations  or  cultures,  some  of  historical  character  and  oome  r/  ana- 
lytical or  tipocal  character:  (c)  general  introductory  books,  such  as 
histories  of  Chinese  literature  or  histories  of  Chinese  poetry;  (d)  com- 
pilations of  collections  of  basic  texts,  (e)  translations  of  basic  works 
for  all  levels  and  courses,  perhaps  with  the  originals  on  one  page  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  language  and  with  the  translation  on  the 
opposite  page:  (f )  visual  materials  such  ns  slides  prepared  by  scholars, 
a  photographic  archive  carefully  catalor'.ied,  and  a  bibliography  of 
film  footage  for  those  especially  interested  in  modern  history. 

4,  We  know  also  that  m.  st  high  schools  could  put  to  splendid  use  a 
kind  of  package  library  for  each  foreign  area  in  which  they  are  inter- 
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ested,  because  high  school  libniriuns  and  teachers  ('o  not  now  have  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  necessary  knowledge  for  determining 
which  books  they  ought  to  b\iy.  For  each  foreign  area  or  cukure,  the 
scholai's  ought  to  identify  a  "packago  paperback  library  of  tlie  basic 
books  which  every  high  school  oiight  'o  have  wnd  wliich  could  be  iised 
as  a  base  upon  whicli  to  build. 

5.  In  addition,  we  need  a  manual  for  each  foreign  area,  v»'itii  one 
section  devoted  to  substantive  information,  another  providing  an  anno- 
tated i)»bliography,  and  a  third  providing  study  questions.  Such  a 
vohmie  would  inspire  and  assist  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  eager  to 
l)egiu  instructioji  concerning  neglected  parts  of  the  world  and  who 
seek  only  a  handbook  (jf  methodological  instructions,  the  basic  infornia- 
l  ion,  ancl  assistance  in  Hnding  study  materials. 

6.  To  insure  that  these  materials  l)e  put  to  nnxximum  use,  10  or  15 
cpiiters  should  be  established  unversities  in  vario\is  parts  of  the 
country  to  assist  the  teachers.  Some  of  these  centers  might  specialize 
ir  a  given  area,  such  as  Knssia  and  Easterii  E\irope,  and  others  might 
specialize  in  all  foreign  areas  for  u  given  part  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Southwest.  In  any  case,  the  centers  should  make  use  of 
the  specialists  located  in  the  great  univer  ties,  who  should  provide 
consultation  and  information  services  for  '.  teachei's  and  the  admin- 
istrators, should  distribute  the  published  materials  and  syllabi  for  the 
foui^ses,  and  should  provide  guidance  for  tb.e  teachers  in  putting  these 
materials  to  work  in  already  established  courses.  In  fact,  these  mate- 
rials centers  should  be  active  warehouses,  providing  both  the  materials 
themselves  and  the  guidance,  and  serving  to  bridge  the  gaj)  l)etween  the 
universities  and  the  high  sc^hools, 

7.  In  addition,  the  various  area  (^enters  and  perhaps  the  materials 
(•enters  should  organize  conferences  for  teachers  wlxo  are  interested  in 
giving  co\irses  on  i)articular  foreign  areas  or  in  introducing  informa- 
tion about  various  foreign  areas  into  other  courses,  such  as  those  on 
world  history  or  on  international  poJitics.  These  conferences  should 
be  of  various  kinds,  such  as  brief  seminars,  sruuner  conferences  of  a 
week  or  iwo  induration,  and  summer  institutes  of  8  or  10  weeks' 
duration. 

Education  and  World  Affairs,  which  was  establi.shed  to  help  carry 
out  the  revolution  involving  instruction  on  the  non-AVestern  areas  in 
the  colleges  around  the  country,  nnght  be  persuaded  to  accept  full 
res[)ousibility  for  this  program  as  a  ^vhole,  or  at  least  for  guiding  and 
maintaining  the  materials  centers,  wliich  are  absolutely  essential  if  this 
program  for  publishing  material^  is  to  put  the  materials  into  the  hands 
where  they  can  he  best  used.    (Phi.  Delta  Kappan.  December  19<>5.) 


The  Challenge  for  Foreign  Area  Studies 


Western  area  studies  in  d  paper  presented  to  the  LOGS  Princeton  Vni- 
rersity  Conference  on  Foreign  Langinfge  and  Area  Studies  in  the 
United  State.s, 

It  is  well  iicrepted  that  "Western"  and  'Ni on -Western"  are  woefully 
inadeqnate  nihrics  for  a  dieliotoniy  of  the  nn)dern  world,  and  that  their 
sole  vahie  is  as  enpheniisnis  for  the  invidious  "development"  polarity. 
As  a  Latin  Americanist— indeed  as  a  native  of  America— I  am  little 
bothered  hv  arbitrary  or  irrelevant  nomenclature  that  serves  a  prac- 
tical fmn'tiOn.  However — also  as  a  Latin  Americanist —  I  am  aware 
of  a  special  irony  in  the  fact  that  "my"  re<rion  is  lumped,  soniewhat 
apolofretically,  with  the  non-West.  The  point  is  not  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  in  some  intermediate  cate<rory  because  of  its  mestizo  and  Afro- 
American  components  or  its  halfway-house  economic  development. 
The  point  is  that  Latin  America  is  incorri^dbly  '"Western."  What 
makes  it  sucli  a  riddle  to  us  is  not  tlie  ritual  cannibalism  of  the  Tupi- 
luiniba  Indians  or  its  corporativist  strategies  for  developnient,  hut  the 
fact  that  uothinfr  in  American  culture — and  very  little  in  American 
peda<xo<ry — prepares  \\s  to  \inderstand  the  social  philosophies  of  those 
eminently  Western  thinkei-s,  Aristotle  and  St,  Thonu\s  Aquinas. 

In  other  words  I  challeufre  two  notions:  (1)  That  the  American 
ediicational  establishment  now  competently  purveys  the  pi*emises  of 
the  "Western"  herita<re  and  is  therefore  ready  to  take  on  the  renniinin<r 
world  civilizations;  (2)  that  what  '"Westerii"  operationally  means  is 
Judaeo-Greco-Latin-Cliristian.  I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment that  oiu'  "ediicational  horizons"  now  embrace  "the  herita^^e  that 
we  derive  from  Greek  philosophers,  Hebrew  prophets,  and  post- 
renaissance  scientists'-  ^  with  the  statement  that :  ^The  trinity  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  nnithematics  was  firmly  established  in  colonial  America,  not 
to  be  disestal)lished  \nitil  after  the  Revolution." It  is  little  .shoi*t  of 
inq)ndenl  to  affirm  tliat  tlie  "liberal  tradition  in  our  education"  was 
"born  of  Hellenic  thonirht,  strentrthened  ])y  the  Roman  and  Jiideo- 
(luMstian  herita^r^v  rediscovered  in  the  hi^h  Middle  A^es,  j.nd  re- 
en)phasize(l  by  the  hnmanistic  revival  of  llie  Renaissance."''.  TIov; 
m\ich  more  refreshin^dy  honest  is  Sanlayana:  "In  academic  America 
the  Platonic  and  Catholic  traditions  had  never  Ihhmi  planted:  it  was 
only  tlie  Calvinistic  tradition,  when  revived  in  some  modern  dis^iiise, 
ihat  conid  stir  thei*e  fhe  secret  chord  of  reverence  ami  enthnsiasni."  * 


•;0  10^5<5.  AriMTlcan  <'oiMirIl  on  Kdncntl'in. 

^  yon-Wrstrrn  Studirn  /«  the  lAhvral  AriA  CoUcgc  ( Wasliiniiton  :  AssneiaM(»n  of  Ainori- 
j'jin  CoIJPKJ^s,  10<V4).  i>.  12. 
-•//>/f/..  p.  14. 

The  aoUciH'  (infl  Worfd  AffnirH  ( NVw  York  :  Kilucation  and  World  A/Talrs.  }\U)4).  pp.  8-J). 
*  Gcorpo  Santayana.  Charartrr  and  Opinion  in  thr  f'nitvff  StatcH  ( \t»\v  York:  W,  W. 
Xorton.  Co..  n.d.  ).*  p.  40. 
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What  is  mostly  meant  by  "Wftst''  and  "non-West,''  then  is  "Protes- 
tant'' and  "non-Protestant" — or  if  "non-Protostant"  is  too  deprivativt , 
we  might  call  them  the  lonely  crowd  and  the  communitarian  societies. 
Such  a  division  identiKes  tlie  archetypal  role  of  the  United  States  and 
cuts  Europe  to  accord  En<^land  her  reluctant  partnership,  Germany 
her  accustomed  schizophrenia,  Denmark  her  showcase  function,  and 
Catholic  Franco  (Calvm's  homeland)  her  coveted  marginality. 

If  one  were  to  chart  some  historical  moments  of  American  concern 
with  self-knowledge  and  the  wider  world — to  include  perhaps  the 
thought  of  Jonathan  Edwjirds,  Jefferson,  tlie  Transcendentalists,  and 
some  moderns  (Hutchins,  Conant,  Kerr,  Riesmau,  et  ah) — it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  would  rise  in  an  ascending  parabola  from 
parochialism  to  mature  and  cosmopolitan  ^vorld  involvement.  One 
might  even  say  that  \a  recent  generations  our  educational  horizons  have 
contracted  within  the  horizons  of  the  Western  heritage.  Our  very 
origins  were  of  course  sectarian — but  they  constituted  a  Protestantism 
defiant  toward,  perplexed  by,  grappling  with  other  traditions.  If 
Airerica  ever  did  cast  off  from  history  and  the  world,  it  is  more  likely 
rhat  this  happened  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  than  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  the  eighteenth.  Pedagogical  attempts  of  the  recent  past  to 
restore  communion  with  our  deeper  history  Ihroiigh  jueditation  upon 
"great  l)ooks'*  have  the  same  preciosity  and  antiseptic  piety  which  char- 
acterize the  contemporary  insistence  U})on  "integration"  of  non-West- 
ern studies:  "Only  when  such  offerings  form  a  coherent  whole  can  the 
institution  be  said  to  have  established  a  program  of  non-Western 
studies."*'* 

A  premise  in  :"vach  of  the  promotional  literature  about  foreign  area 
studies  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  that  the  United  States,  after  long 
isolation  from  the  world  and  immersion  in  domestic  concerns,  has  now 
assumed  the  mantle  of  world  leadership  and  must  overhaul  its  educa- 
tional system  in  unprecedented  ways  to  meet  its  new  obligations.  Such 
a  view  of  our  past  is  highly  condescending.  It  also  inhibits  us  from 
looking:  to  our  own  national  history  for  cues,  and  encourages  us  to  re- 
sort to  improvisation,  gimmickiy,  scientism,  and  organizational  leger- 
demain. I  confess  my  ingenuous  enthusiasm  for  Paul  Goodman's 
contrast  between  Jefferson's  stress  upon  an  educational  quest  to  deter- 
mine  national  goaln  and  Dr.  Conant 's  stress  upon  harnessing  education 
to  preestabllshed  national  goals. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  isolate  the  status  of  area  studies  as 
"the  problem."  Why  is  it  that  despite  a  rising  tide  of  surveys  and 
analyses  of  the  place  of  non-Western  studies  in  curricula,  the  over- 
views of  our  educational  establishment  (Conant,  Goodman)  make 
almost  IK)  I'cfcrence  to  the  need  and  strategics  for  new  cross-cultural 
commitments?  So  far  does  this  go  that  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
educational  leaders  contributes  to  a  committee  report  on  The  Uni- 
rersfty  and  World  Affairs  and,  in  the  same  year,  publishes  a  book  of 
his  own,  Excellence,  which,  though  chiefly  concerned  with  American 
education,  leaves  the  international  horizon  virtually  umnentioned. 


If  there  are  serious  question  in  the  air  about  the  American  educa- 
tional establishment  itself,  our  primary  concern  should  not  be  merely 

^  Non-Wcatern  Studies  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College,  p.  56. 
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with  iion-Wostorn  studies  and  the  options  of  taokinjr  them  on,  infusing 
them,  or  integrating  them  at  school  and  college  levels.  Insofar  as 
we  ai*e  defining  purposes  and  not  procedures,  we  are  really  asking: 
Is  this  tlie  proper  moment  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  become  visible 
to  us?  The  question  soeins  rlicforical.  But  when  we  i*ecall  that  the 
traditional  Protestant  way  of  liaudling  uncomfortable  or  alien  vsitua- 
tions  is  to  declare  tliem  invisible  (Ralph  Ellison's  "invisible  man"; 
nonrecognition  of  China),  we  find  ourselves  before  an  important 
.spiritual  or  at  least  psycliotlierapeutical  challenge.  Here  arc  some 
quevStions  which  tliis  big  one  unlocks : 

1.  A  large  maiority  of  youtlis  who  pass*  through  the  American  edu- 
cfitional  establishment,  including  those  who  reacli  tlie  doctoral  level, 
do  so  without  significant,  sustained  exposure  to  the  history  and  culture 
of  three-fourths  of  the  world.  Is  this  mere  oversight,  or  does  it  re- 
flect a  powerful  foreshortening  of  educational  philosophy? 

2.  If  we  assume  a  homogeneous,  economically  successful  nation  with 
a  large  population  and  area  and  no  history  oiF  threatening  neighbors 
on  its  borders  (I  presume  that  the  ITnited  States  alone  meets  this 
definition,  though  Australia  meets  most  of  it),  is  it  possible  for  such 
a  nation  to  develop  sophistication  toward  ali'^n  cultures  by  reforming 
its  domestic  school  system? 

f3.  Education  presumahlv  derives  from  the  sensitive  examination  of 
rrni/  piece  of  experience.  If  this  ho  so,  then  the  claim  that  American 
e>ducation  is  inferior  because  it  gives  insufficient  attention  to  the  non- 
Western  world  should  be  restated  as  an  accusation  that  American 
sti:dies  and  Western  civilization  are  now  badly  tau£:ht.  Do  Am.erican 
studies  programs  seriously  consider  the  American  experience  of  a 
score  of  other  New  World  countries?  Is  Western  Europe  made  known 
to  us  Jis  much  more  than  "back<rround"  and  "influences"?  Does  the 
study  of  German V  and  England  firo  much  bevond  conventional  ofl^er- 
ings  in  liistorv,  literature,  and  philosophy?  Do  we  explore  the  social 
anthropology'  of  France?  A  recent  declaration  that  Western  Euro- 
pean studies  are  a  leiritimate  preserve  for  area  studies  pliilanthropy 
might  charitably  be  interpreted  as  recognition  of  tliesc  deficiencies. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  message  to  pressure  groups  for  non-Western 
studies  is  that  their  caxise  is  less  than  hopeful  until  the  dog  of  parochi- 
alism leaps  from  the  manger  of  Western  studies — wliere,  eventually, 
the  non-Western  horse  must  fee4.  To  make  the  poir,  difl*erently: 
It.  would  trv  me  sorely  to  decide  whether  it  is  more  important  to  restore 
Greek  to  the  central  curriculum  or  introduce  the  study  of  Indoncsiun 
politics.  But  just  as  it  seems  improbable  that  the  former  will  occur 
simply  as  the  result  of  a  classicists-of -the- world-unite  movement,  so  is 
it  unlikelv  that  the  latter  will  occur,  in  any  meaningful  fashion,  simply 
from  the  lobbying  of  n on- Western  pressure  groups. 

4.  We  have  stumbled  on  tl;e  central  pedagogical  implication  of  non- 
Western  studies.  Wc  are  no  lon^rer  asking  how  best  to  snniirirle  these 
studies  into  standard  curricula  now  that  wc  are  convinced  of  their  use 
and  res])ectability.  We  are  inrt^nd  saving  that  the  only  conceivable 
justification  for  smuggling  tliem  in  is  that  they  serve  as  a  Troian  horse 
for  educational  reform  ( which  might,  like  tlic  recent  general  education 
movement,  be  eff'ective  for  a  ireneration  or  so).  It  matters  little  that 
non-Western  course  ccmtent  be  taught.  As  Pa\d  Goodman  has  said, 
we  are  presumably  to  teach  young  people,  not  subject  matter. 
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Our  noiiAVesterii  specialists  are  important  to  us  not  because  they 
penetrate  Oriental  mysteries  or  predict  Caribbean  surprises  but  be- 
cause they  angle  into  subject  matter  freshly.  They  recofrnize  no  peck- 
ing order  or  compartmentulization  of  scholarly  disciplines,  no  walls 
between  Great  Traditions  and  popular  or  folkloric  ones.  This  pro- 
duces a  good  deal  of  cant  about  *Mntegrat<*d''  and  "interdisciplinary'^ 
programs.  lint  it  also  shows  up  our  "Western''  specialists  as  perform- 
ing largely  curatorial  functions.^ 

The  real  use  of  non-Western  studies  is  in  the  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual shock  they  give.  If  this  shock  were  now  being  provided  by 
American  studies — that  is,  if  our  students  were  experiencing  their  own 
cMilture  as  forckfn — the  sitmition  would  be  propitious  tpRO  facto  for 
non-Western  studies  to  find  tiieir  ])roper  curricular  nest  without  elab- 
orate strategies  and  apologies.  To  put  it  the  other  way,  only  when 
American  culture  is  so  experienced  will  we  know  that  non-Western 
studies  have  found  their  nest. 


As  a  loyal  academic  I  should  at  some  point  make  a  pious  statement 
about  the  efficacies  of  education,  and  the  hell-wether  role  of  universities 
in  pioneering  new  fields  of  knowledge  and  transmitting  fresh  orienta- 
tions to  the  school  system  and  the  public  bureaucracies.  The  more  one 
reflects  on  it,  however,  the  more  one  suspects  that  our  own  educational 
establishment  functions  not  much  differently  from  those  which  we  are 
so  quick  to  criticize  in  foreign  lands:  that  is,  it  celebrates  the  national 
(nilture  more  than  it  innovates,  it  harnesses  aptitudes  more  than  it 
mirtnres  dissidence,  it  is  a  rock  to  be  pried  more  than  a  lever  for 
change.  To  j\ulge  by  some  nostalgic  accounts,  the  first  and  last  great 
ago  of  the  universities  was  the  thirteenth  century.  Since  then  whole 
generations,  even  centuries,  have  elapsed  in  the  English-speaking 
world  when  universities  were  in  quarantine  against  intellectual  fer- 
ment and  leadership, 

American  universities,  often  ensconced  on  comfortable  land  grants, 
nave  been  singularly  docile  in  taking  leads  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ntent.  They  never  bite  the  hand  that  feeds;  at  best  they  glower  a 
moment  before  eating.  They  dutifully  produce  atom  bombs  and 
Tagalog  speakers.  When  the  chill  winds  of  McCarthyism  blew  from 
Washington,  they  philosophically  hunch  their  shoulders  against  them. 
When  the  calls  to  New  Frontiers  and  G  >*eat  Societies  are  issued,  they 
respond  with  cautious  sympathy. 

For  generations  the  large,  well-estabished  American  universities 
have  been  tending  discreet  flames  on  the  hearths  of  non-Westren 
scholarship.  The  fact  that  the  fires  are  now  being  fueled  sufficiently 
to  cast  modest  warmth  is  owing  to  efforts  from  extra-university 
sources:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  foundations,  the  government.  Given  the  cir- 
cumspection of  the  donors  and  the  diffused  focus  of  university  admin- 
istrations, there  is  no  immerliate  prospect  that  whole  academic  edifices 

«Thp  RiibverRlvp  notontlnl  of  tho  non-WoJ»t*^rn  InnpiuiKo  and  aroa  mentor  lins  not  Ronr 
uniw^rcolvpd  In  thi*  offloo  of  Kdncnfinn  :  "Uv,  iilfimnfp  pffoct  niny  woW  bo  to  so  ivvitnU/o  ami 
rHnvieorntp  thp  Hbernl  arts  th«t  tlipy  m\,<  once  npain  becomo  a  dominant  forco  In  our 
national  llfo."  Donald  N  Bipelow,  "Thp  Center  Concppt  and  the  Changing  Curriculum." 
Higher  Education,  July  1962.  p.  8. 
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will  catcli  tti-e  from  tliose  fre.slily  stoked  lieartlis.  However,  we  must 
not  lose  si^lit  of  our  proposition  that  non-Western  studies  mny  be  a 
Trojan  horse  for  sweeping  educational  reform.  And  we  must  face 
up  to  every  implication  of  the  fact  that  extra-university  agencies  are 
can>eutering  tlie  horse. 

For  at  least  two  reasons  the  university  cannot  be  expected  to  gen- 
orate,  unassisted,  the  educational  revolution  which  the  non-Western 
impact  shows  it  to  stand  in  need  of.  First,  academic  promotion  pro- 
cedures tend  to  purge  aggressiveness  from  policy  formation.  That  is, 
most  establishments  (business,  foundations.  Federal  bureaucracies) 
draw  their  leaders  from  tenured,  roiitinized  strata  and  place  them  in 
precarious  policy  i^ositions  where  they  nnist  show  their  stuff.  Univer- 
sities give  tenure  to  those  in  precarious  lower  strata  once  they  have 
shown  their  stuff.  Academic  programs  miirht  take  a  sudden  jolt  for- 
ward if  their  directoi^  were  deprived  of  tenure  and  given  triple 
salaries. 

The  sef^ond  point  is  that  universities  are  less  able  than  other  estab- 
lishments to  hierarchize  or  harmonize  disparate  or  antithetical  goals. 
A  business  firm  or  a  TV  station  rarely  searches  its  soul  when  con- 
fronted by  the  maximum  profits — public  service  dilenmui.  A  univer- 
sity, bogcred  down  in  duties  and  pieties,  seems  impotent  befoi-c  such 
real  or  alleged  dichotomies  as  research-teaching,  education-training, 
pure  scholarship-aid  to  the  underdeveloped,  sympathy  for  the  non- 
West — counsel  for  the  Pentagon.  It  is  almost  defenseless  against  this 
type  of  shotgun  blast : 

At  the  center  of  these  new  educntionnl  (lemnnd>;.  nU  the  more  pressinci;  hern  use 
they  often  coinoide  with  the  poUcy  f?onls  of  our  Government,  stands  the  American 
university.  It  is  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own  people  for  a  far  hetter 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  others.  It  is  challenged  at  the  same  time  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  emerging  nation.s  for  the  creation  and  rapid  improvement 
of  whole  educational  systems. 

Whether  the  rapid  technolo^rical  and  social  development  upon  which  nations 
insist  will  take  place  by  totalitarian  regimentfition  or  in  conditions  of  growing 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility  is  a  crucial  ques*:ion  of  our  times.  It  is 
an  educational  question  as  well  as  a  social,  economic  and  political  question,' 

In  these  two  brief  paragraphs  the  univ-^^sity  is  summoned  to  the 
following",  probably  incompatible  tasks:  (1)  to  further  J^,S.  policy 
goals,  (2)  to  give  Americans  a  better  understandiufi:  of  other  peoples, 
(^)  to  help  other  nations  ''emerge,''  (4)  to  help  other  nations  emerge 
alonor  nontotalitarian  paths. 

Tlie  need  to  clarify  ground  rules  for  Government-university  co- 
operation became  iip])arent  at  a  recent  conference  on  Latin  America 
where  the  Government  and  academic  sectors  commingled.  The  former 
led  off  with  a  well-rounded,  self -consistent,  and,  we  thoufifht,  quite 
wron«r-headed  explication  and  defense  of  Washington's  Latin  Ameri- 
can poli(vv.  Ij  IS  tend  of  replying  T>roperly,  tlie  academics  were  some- 
how thrn\v)i  back  on  a  d^siointed  and  apologetic  statement  of  their 
"role,**  What  went  unsaid,  imfortnnately,  was  that  a  prime  function 
of  universities  is  to  nurture  our  only  irroups  of  spokesmen  whose  con- 
stitnenr^e^  are  the  neoples  of  other  societies.  Bv  spokesmen  T  do  not 
mean  salesmen  of  this  oi*  that  brand  of  exotic  leftism.  T  mean  per- 
sons who  have  sympathetic  commitments  to  another  cnlture  in  its 
entirety,  who  respond  to  the  pressures  of  its  past,  t)u'  logic  of  its 

'The  r'nivcrsit)/  ami  World  Affnivs  (Ninv  York ;   Ford  Foundation.  1961).  |».  1. 
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history,  the  exigencies  of  its  present,  the  limits  and  turbulence  and 
promise  of  its  future. 

It  is  bv  now  apparent  that  my  bias  is  more  toward  recovery  of 
wisdom  than  toward  advancement  of  science.  I  am  skeptical  of  the 
deification  of  research.  I  am  chilled  by  the  matter-of-fact  statement 
that  American  social  scientists — 

who  had  paid  Utile  attention  to  the  non-Western  world,  were  now  LliMO'sJ 
beginning  to  realize  that  data  on  all  significant  societies  in  the  world  were  im- 
portant to  the  theoretical  growth  of  their  disciplines.  Generalizations  should  be 
based  on  as  broad  a  range  of  comparable  data  as  possible.* 

I  am  romantic  enough  to  see  the  publication  of  Hakluyt's  Principal 
Navigatiom  as  culturally  more  i^enerous  in  its  day  than  the  creation  of 
data  banks  for  Bunna  and  Chile  in  our  own.  1  am  naive  enough  to 
wonder  \yliether  the  146  graduate  language  and  area  programs  at  61 
universities  are  nourishing  the  kind  of  sensibility  which  produced,  or 
oven  responds  to-  Forsterf;  Pfj^s^/z/e  to  India. 

From  this  yartl  pris  let  me  recapitulate  what  I  take  as  optimum 
goals  for  non-Western  studies  programs  that  should  inform  univer- 
sity-Government negotiations : 

1.  Pedagogical.  To  educate  American  youths  to  participate  in  their 
oion  culture. 

2.  Tactical.  To  serve  as  beachheads  for  broad  academic  reform. 
lie presentationah  To  provide  mature,  i)ermanent  constituencies 

for  foreign  cultures  and  societies  (not  political  regimes)  within  our 
country. 

To  these  I  would  add :  {^) International  liaison.  It  is  high  time  that 
American  universities  inserted  themselves  into  an  international  univer- 
sity conniiunity.  This  means  primary  networks  of  cooperative, 
reciprocally  acting,  noncompetitive  institutions  which  absorb  the  basic 
costs  of  liaison  into  their  normal  financing.  Saturation  assistance 
operations,  icademic  rivalries  for  research  nionopolie:s  and  foreign 
operations  platforms,  limitation  of  exchange  to  area  specialists,  nd 
American  campus  enclaves  overseas  are  generally  not  congruent  with  a 
mature  1  iaison  program. 

These  four  goals  have  at  least  the  virtue  of  mutual  compatibility.  It 
is  in  subordination  to  them  that  I  would  hope  to  see  academic  concert- 
masters  orchestrate  the  secondary  motifs:  hard-nosed  research;  ad- 
vancement of  science;  massive  teclinical  assistance  operations;  main- 
tenance of  data  and  talent  banks  as  a  national  resource ;  professional  or 
semi-professioiiiil  training  of  diplomats,  technical  consultants,  inter- 
national lawyers  and  businessmen,  journalists,  and  secret  agents. 

Now  it  is  clejir  that  universities  approach  the  traditional  strongholds 
of  Governinenr  concern  with  inteniaticniiil  atl'airs  under  this  four- 


•^GtM^rep  K.  Taylor,  "Tho  Loa(>rsljip  of  tho  tTnlrprsItios."  The  Non-Weatern  World  in 
High*'r  ^duration:  .\nunlM  of  the  Arnvriran  .\cadcmy  of  Political  and  F>aeial  Science,  No- 
vonibpr  19ft4.  o. 

A  l^adlnp  Latin  .VrnorlcaH  soc'iologlst  writes  of  .Viiwricaii  social  scion tistK  in  IvOtin 
.Vinerlen  ; 

••(a)  tljoy  prodiirp  an  accumulation  of  data  lrn»b»vant  for  tlic  linowlv^dpe  of  tlio 
S4)rlal  structure  of  the  recrion  or  Its  different  national  Hocleties  . 

••(f>)  they  do  not  contribute  all  that  woulO  he  neoessjiry  and  possible  to  the  devel- 
opment of  autonomous  thought  and  tlie  formation  of  hlpher  personnel  for  Hocial  re- 
M'n  rclj  ; 

thev  do  not  Increase  or  fncllltate  the  creation  of  a  'universe  of  conuunnleation* 
amoni;  Tnfln  Aniericnu  insfltntfonu  and  so<'foloicri8tR :  on  the  contrary,  fhey  distort  il." 
.Tortfe  Oraciar^'na.  "Some  Oonsldenitlons  on  Intemathinal  Cooperation  and  the  Recent 
Development  of  Soeiolo^Mcal  Research  in  Latin  America.**  I'ai>er  for  the  International  Con- 
ference on  r'ompanithv  Soci.Jl  Ke*?e«rch  In  Developing  Countries.  Ruenos  Alrw,  Sept.  7-1^1, 
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point  banner,  they  will  be  turned  back.  The  four  goixh  are  irrele- 
vant—and at  least  one  antithetical— to  the  usual  interests  of  the 
State- Defense  Departments  axis.  Hut  happily  our  Goveruuient  is  not 
a  linisplendored  thin^r.  The  Peac^  Corps  (which  breaks  \\\y  the  clois- 
tered univei-sity  ^n-ind),  the  Fulbri^Hit-lTays  pro<rram  (a  Trojan  hoi-se 
within  the  State  Department,  which  insists  that  traveling'  students  en- 
roll in  foreign  universities),  and  j)erhaps  the  science  and  the  huniani- 
ries  foundations  are  all  allies  of  the  universities  and  even  catalysts  for 
nnivei-sity  renovation.  Hut  the  real  burden  of  mediating  between 
educational  goals  and  national  goals  is  being  assumed  by  the  mush- 
rooming Office  of  PMucation — which  declares  education  itself  to  be  a 
national  goal.  To  appiwiate  the  implications  of  this  new  Federal 
connnitnieMt  to  edncjitson,  one  need  only  contrast  the  ideology-free 
aims  of  OE's  area  eentei-s  and  summer  institutes  with  the  State 
Department's  impudent  scheme  to  create  or  reupholster  a  chain  of 
"Inter-American  univei-sities"  throughout  Latin  America.  Even  so 
circumspect  a  document  as  an  P^ducation  and  AA^orld  Atl'aii's  report 
observes  apprehensively  r 

Relations  between  CU  [Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  r>epart- 
ment  of  State!  and  the  Office  [of  Kd  neat  ion  I  have  Uhij?  beiMi  marked  by  eontro- 
versy.  It  is  i)robabl.v  unrealistir  though  tempting,  to  l>elieve  that  the  air  might 
be  eleared  by  discussions  aimed  at  formal  agrei»ment  on  hasle  i)olicies.* 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  educators  to  remain  neutral  in  any  battle 
of  the  commissars  which  may  be  in  the  offing. 

I  am  not  one  who  wrinjo^i  his  hands  over  American  mouolinguisni, 
for  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Spaniards  are  5?ignificantly  more  venturesome  than  we  in  linguistic 
matters.  Moreover,  I  assume  that  the  main  question  has  nothing  to 
do  with  mobilizing  special  knowledge  and  techniques  for  teaching 
exotic  langiuiges.  This  problem  might  be  critical  in  Brazil  or  Turkey, 
but  not  in  the  nation  l>est  equipped  for  technifying  pedagogy  and  for 
storing  and  disseminating  knowledge.  Finally,  I  assume  that  lin- 
guistic achievement  is  sharply  conditioned  by  environment.  Several 
years  ago  I  was  invited  to  lead  a  sixth-grade  class  in  a  school  in  Cura- 
cao. Thase  were  students  whose  native^  tongue  was  l^apiamento  but 
who  had  received  :*M  their  instruction  in  Dutch  from  thehrst  f?radeon. 
Since  I  knew  neiti  er  language,  I  asked  them  to  translate  sight  {pas- 
sages from  three  tertiary  languages:  French,  English,  and  Spanish. 
This  they  did  with  unusual  ease,  and  .souie,  who  planned  to  .<^tudy  in 
Europe,  were  even  embarking  on  Gennan. 

The  precollege  years  are  ideal  for  language  study,  and  one  is  heart 
ened  by  reports  of  current  success  with  Russian  and  Far  Eastern 
tongues  at  this  level.  There  are  limits,  however,  to  how  far  peda- 
gogical and  technological  ingenuity  can  go  in  creatnig  a  climate  of 
motivation.  The  substitution  of  mimetic  techniques  for  paradiguuitic 
analysis  threatens  to  purge  the  last  vestige  of  intellectual  challenge 
from  language  learning.  One  is  .saddened  to  see  o;u**s  graduate  stu- 
dents yearning  to  plunge  into  omnivorous  reading  but  forced  to  intone 
aimless  colloquialisms  in  the  language  lab,  as  though  condemned  to 
endless  I'ecitals  of  linguistic  sin  in  the  isolati(ui  of  an  electronic  con- 
fession box. 

oThe  U.S.  Office  of  Education:  A  New  International  nimeusinn  (New  York:  Kduoatloii 
oml  World  AfTalrH,  1964).  p,  0, 
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lu  short,  the  ratioualizatiou  of  language  teaching  is  no  substitute 
for  cultural  inrolvenient.  Private  duty  and  national  need  are  meager 
incentives  to  learning. 

The  loholeness  of  leaching 

I  admit  to  some  distress  at  tlie  occasional  sug<2.esiinn  that  intro- 
ductory area  studies  programs  l)e  pushed  back  into  the  high  schools, 
Wlien  this  began  liappenn)g  witli  general  education  or  Western  civili- 
zation courses,  it  seemed  to  betray  weariness  on  the  part  of  colleges  and 
lack  of  inventiveness  (or  of  self-confidence)  on  tlie  part  of  schools. 
We  should  make  sure  that  students  will  not  be  subjected  to  a  i*epetitive 
i^nd  never-deepening  series  of  integrated  introductions  to  "civiliza- 
tions" from  the  ninth  grade  through  the  M.A, 

In  my  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  pedagogy  I  must  rely  for  simple 
guidelines  on  Whitehead's  three  stages  of  romance,  precision,  and 
generalization.  Tlie  stage  of  romance  capitalizes  on  the  "freshness  of 
inexperience" ;  it  provides  "plenty  of  independent  browsing  amid  fii'st- 
hana  experiences,  involving  adventures  of  thought  and  action/' 

[A]  block  in  the  assimilation  of  idens  inevitably  arises  when  a  discipline  of 
precision  is  impo  d  before  a  stage  of  romance  has  run  its  course  in  the  growing 
mind.   There  is  lo  comprehension  apart  from  romance. 

Unfortunately  I  have  no  clear  notions  of  how  to  institutionalize 
"romance"  in  scliool  curricula.  It  does  seem,  though,  that  tlie  social 
sciences,  which  figure  so  prominentaly  in  area  programs,  are  appropri- 
ate only  very  selectively  at  this  level.  It  is  a  truism  that  intellectual 
response  to  and  grasp  of  the  social  sciences  develop  much  later  than  for 
the  humanities  and  natural  sciences,  usually  not  until  after  the  age  at 
which  their  professional  practitionei*s  are  certified  as  "doctors." 

As  I  cast  about  for  alternatives  to  high  school  courses  on  African 
history  and  chaperoned  discussion  groups  on  Vietnam  policy,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  be  refreshing  to  subsidize  a  large  mvasion  of  cre- 
ative talent — writers,  artists,  musicians,  actors,  dancers — from  foreign 
lands  into  our  high  &:hools.  They  would  be  pei*sons  without  the  pedi- 
grees or  specialism  or  academic  docility  or  knowledge  of  English 
required  by  univeriities,  or  else  persons  whom  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
incarcerate  as  artists-in-residence  for  the  rarefied  pleasure  of  a  few- 
graduate  students.   This  would  not  be  a  hand-me-down  college  pro- 

f^ram,  but  something  better — more  vital  and  unpredictable — than  col- 
eges  dare  sponsor.  Each  guest  would  be  received  w-ithout  fanfare  by 
a  school;  given  liis  or  lier  atelier,  music  room,  or  book-lined  study; 
oriented  to  the  cultural  facilities  of  the  city  or  community.  The 
visitors  would  have  no  formal  teachin/'*  duties.  A  few  curious  stu- 
dents would  make  overtui'es.  There  vould  be  linguistic  challenges. 
Impromptu  and  unorthodox  language  classes  would  develop.  The 
artists  would  begin  to  teach,  tutor,  or  perform  in  his  medium. 
Through  that  medium,  and  in  a  hundred  otner  ways,  he  would  begin 
to  create  impressions,  arouse  curiosity,  transmit  knowledge  and  skills, 
communicate  a  new  style  of  life,  a  different  ^^iew  of  the  world,  a  com- 
mon humanity.  Some  visitors  would  be  a  fif/sco — as  indeed  arc  many 
courses  and  programs.  Others  might  stay  a  year,  two  years,  even  a 
lifetime. 

Quite  obviously,  I  find  it  hard  to  translate  pedagogical  innovation 
into  cnrriculums,  course  content,  and  teacher-training  programs.  I 
keep  thinking  of  p^.rsorui  who  would  innovare,  embody  wisdom  ai  d 
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broad  experience,  and  serve,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  as  "models  for  ac- 
tion.Clearly  such  pei*sons  must  be  produced  domestically  as  well  as 
imported.  I  would  set  as  a  goal  the  recruitment  of  one  or  more  teach- 
ers for  each  school  who  would  individually  I'ep resent  one  or  more  for- 
ei^i  cultures  as  their  "constituency.''  They  would  each  have  their  own 
disciplinaiL^  interests,  but  an  important  part  of  their  education  would 
be  the  area  studies  background  which  lias  become  unacceptable  as  a 
pedigree  for  university  careers.  I  would  imagine  them  to  be  wiser, 
more  rounded,  more  steeped  in  a  foreign  culture  than  college  teachers 
of  the  Siime  age  group.  They  would  be  concerned  with  transmitting 
a  sense  of  the  style  and  excitement  and  wholeness  of  other  cultures. 
They  would  often  travel  abroad,  usually  with  small  groups  of  students 
whose  enthusiasms  had  been  touched.  They  would  not  be  specialists. 
Indeed  tlieir  presence  would  be  a  rebuke  to  the  shocking  trend  toward 
teacher  specialization  that  now  reaches  e\'en  into  elementary  sciiools. 
Their  opportunities,  responsibilities,  and  prestige  might  be  more  envi- 
able than  those  of  most  college  teachei*s. 

The  recruitment  and  education  of  these  teacher-counselors  should 
not  be  left  loosely  to  ar'^a  studies  programs.  The  task  demands  the 
leadership  of  ^♦^cific  groups  of  scholars  who  com))ine  intellectual  focus 
with  breadti*  of  outlook.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  with  gen- 
eral education  programs  (and  at  the  risk  of  Imn^x  intolerably  invidi- 
ous) I  will  venture  that  anthropologists,  philosophers,  and  historians 
might  be  three  kinds  of  scholars  who  would  most  fully  comprehend  the 
implications  of  the  challenge  and  whose  ideas  and  talents  mipht  be 
tapped  to  address  it  successfully. 

The  educational  chute 

The  public  school  which  my  children  attend  no  longer  has  grades  I, 
II,  and  III.  It  has  15  "progmss  levels'-  instead.  Children  are  now 
measured,  graded,  and  sorted  like  eggs  as  they  roll  down  the  educa- 
tional chute.  The  grade  A  jumbos  who  reach  the  end  and  drop  into  the 
liberal  arts  Ph.D.  box  ideally  complete  the  descent  (!)  at  age  24  or  25. 
Unless  an  educational  experience  other  than  schooling  has  intervened, 
these  persons  will  lack  the  assurance  and  wisdom  needed  to  analyze  for- 
eign mind  sets  and  social  systems.  The  one  frantic  year  of  doctoral  re- 
seorch  in  Cairo  or  Quito — relt  ^ning  a  language,  getting  sick,  pacify- 
ing a  wife  and  children,  despciarely  redefining  and  truncating  a  thesis 
topic  under  sudden  anxieties  about  professional  failure — hardly  quali- 
fies as  a  remedial  experie'.ce. 

The  rationalization  .nd  speedup  of  schooling,  unless  corrected  for, 
increasingly  divorces  students  from  life.  It  is  a  subcategory  of  the 
broader  process  described  by  Cassirer  as  the  rationalization  of  our  sym- 
bolic .uiivei'se.  "Physical  reality  seems  to  recede  in  proportion  as 
man's  symbolic  activity  increases.  Instead  of  dealing  with  things 
themselves  man  is  in  n  sense  constantly  conversing  with  himself.'' 
The  antidote  to  speedup,  testing,  soi^tinff,  and  electronic  teaching  is 
periodic  surcease  and  exposure  to  the  world.  Here  again  the  Federal 
Government  comes  to  the  rescue  with  the  Peace  Corps  and  military 
service  (although  it  is  precisely  the  dread  of  military  service  that  forces 
many  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  academic  v:ne).  The  Peace  Corps 
seems  by  and  large  a  mostsahjtary  innovation  (although  one  forlornly 
wislies  that  it  might  have  had  an  intcruniversity  origin) ;  perhaps  its 
main  shortcoming  is  that  it  does  not  recruit  sub.stantially  from  the  un- 
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dergradiuite  und  school  levels.  I  am  told  by  persons  who  have  com- 
pared Peace  Corps  volunteers  (specifically,  those  who  are  recent  college 
graduates  without  professional  training)  and  British  Ovei-soas  Volun- 
teers working  in  the  same  environment  that  the  latter  turn  out  better. 
Because  they  are  younger  they  arrive  with  more  linguistic  aptitude, 
more  openmmdedness,  less  ideology,  less  anxiety  about  their  subsequent 
careers.  They  have  no  rhetorical  ideas  about  'Vonmumity  develoj)- 
ment";  they  are  better  prepared  to  start  off  with  a  humble  manual  task 
and  to  let  any  larger  contributions  develo{)  jiaturally  in  context. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  that  the  schoolroonrs  glass-brick  walls  need 
not  a  prison  make.  Youths  in  their  teens  as  well  as  in  their  twenties 
should  be  periodically  thrust  out  of  the  inexorable  school  system  and 
into  life.  (The  Deweyan  alternative  of  recreating  life  experience  in 
the  schools  no  longer  seems  feasible).  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  travel,  work,  and  community  involvement  in  our  own  country — be- 
yond jobs  as  summer  lifeguards.  In  the  great  homogeneity  of  Amer- 
ica, however,  one  has  io  be  a  bit  more  ingenious  to  identify  contexts  for 
intercultural  exposure.  And  even  if  such  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, it  seems  cle^ir  that  high  school  students  will  have  to  be  exported  in 
appreciable  immbers  for  cross-cultural  inoculal ioii  if  the  study  of  for- 
eign cultures  at  the  college-university  level  is  to  be  anything  other  than 
a  Tiot-house  growth. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  if  elite  corps  of  graduate  students  are  already 
causing  problems  and  tripping  over  eacli  other  in  foreign  capitals,  what 
will  happen  when  planeloads  of  high  school  juniors  arc  dumped  in  the 
streets  or  Xew  DeUii?  The  answer  is  that  graduate  students  are  en- 
couraged by  their  mentors — and  by  fellowship  programs  which  require 
^•significant"  research—to  locate  in  the  capitals  an'4  to  demand  access 
to  massive  research  fiicilities,  consultation  with  the  host  country's  half 
dozen  leading  scholai^s,  and  immunity  to  pry  into  the  most  sensitive 
aspects  of  national  policy  fozmation.  Small  wonder  that  the  fifty  or 
hundred  graduate  students  in  Rio  have  become  so  agglutinated,  and 
even  formally  organized.  It  is  surely  not  on  qup.utitntive  grounds  that 
a  country  of  80  million  people  finds  this  number  of  Americans  to  be 
indigestible. 

We  need  not  examine  here  the  many  headaches — logistical,  organiza- 
tional, political — which  would  arise  when  small  detachments  of  thou- 
sands of  high  school  students  are  deployed  to  the  small  towns  of  other 
countries.  But  the  goal  needs  to  be  stressed.  One  hopes  that  young 
Americans  might  at  that  age  more  easily  learn  to  live  and  move  incon- 
fipfcuoiisly  in  another  culture,  to  accept  the  world's  diversity  as  natunil, 
to  appreciate  tliafc  fellow  man  is  an  eml  and  not  a  means,  to  distinguish 
between  a  friend  and  a  '•respondent."  (Paper,  Conference  on  Foreign 
Language  and  Area  Studies  in  tlie  United  Stntcs,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, December  17-18, 1965) 
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LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES 


The  Leadership  of  the  Universities 
by  George  E.  Taylor"^ 

Mr.  Taylor^  professor  of  Far  Eastern  History  and  Politics  at  the 
Unirersit}/  of  Washington^  Seattle^  is  Director  of  the  tmiversity""  Far 
Eastern  and  Russian  Instittde, 

The  study  of  tb.e  non-Western  world  is  today  an  important  preoccu- 
pation of  American  higher  education.  During  the  last  three  decades 
our  universities  and  colleges  h& ve  steadily  expanded  their  facilities  for 
research  and  teaching  on  practically  all  major  areas  of  the  world  be- 
yond North  America  and  Western  Europe,  the  traditional  base  of 
American  education.  ^luch  of  this  effort  dates  from  World  War  II. 
The  British,  who  are  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  their  efforts 
to  break  the  bonds  of  ethnocent/icit^^,^  have  been  impressed  by  the 
scale  of  the  American  effort,  the  kin^  of  organization  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  its  emphasis  on  modem  studies,- 

The  immediate  if  not  the  long-range  consequences  of  this  effort  to 
absorb  the  non- Western  world  are  apparent  in  the  expansion  of  the 
'v»urriculum,  the  training  of  hundreds  of  area  specialists,  the  teaching 
and  study  of  unusual  languages,  the  expansion  of  library  holdings,  and 
the  growth  of  research  and  publications  in  the  non-Western  fields. 
General  acceptance  by  educational  authorities  was  recently  expressed 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  stating 
that  educational  programs  in  our  schools  and  colleges  "must  be  liber- 
ated from  their  narrow  preoccupation  with  Western  civilization  in 
order  that  less  provincial  and  more  competent  citizens  and  leaders 
might  be  developed  in  the  future."  ^  Although  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  and  private  foundations  have  given  impressive  financial  support, 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  provided  most  of  the  initiative  and 
must  bear  the  continuing  responsibilities. 


ORIGINS  OF  AMERICAN  EFFORTS 


The  character  of  the  American  effort  to  absorb  the  non-Western 
world  into  higher  education  derives  from  two  interac'  ^^<r  but  different 


•(D  10r>4,  The  American  Academv  of  Political  and  .Social  Scfence. 

'  Soc  Groat  Britain,  Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commission  of  Enquiry  on  Oriental^ 
iilavonir,  Eaitt  Kuropain  and  African  fitudien.  (The  so-called  carbrouffli  Report,  London: 
Iler  MaJeRty's  Stationery  Office,  1947). 

-Great  Britain,  University  Grants  C(,mmlttee,  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Oriental, 
filavonir,  tlai^t  European  and  African  f^tudies,  (The  Ho-cr  .ed  Hayter  Report,  I^ondon : 
University  Grants  Committee.  1901),  p.  r>S. 

"  Wanl  Morehouse,  The  international  ntmcnHionfi  of  Education  in  New  York  State  {AX- 
tmn,\  '  State  Education  Depart  went,  106.'?),  n.  7:  U.S.  Bureau  of  External  Research, 
Deimnment  of  State.  Lanffua  ic  and  Area  stud}f  Progfamn  in  American  VnivefsitieH 
(Wa^hinpton,  D.C, :  Di[M)»rtmen  of  State.  1964^  :  Donnhl  N.  Bi^elow,  "The  Center  Concept 
iind  the  Chanplntr  Curriculum,"  Ili0hrr  Education,  July  19(52  ;  S,vdney  Mlntz,  A  Sample 
survpff  of  Area  Prooranm  ot  Amcrimn  f'niuersities  (New  Haven:  Human  Relations  Area 
Files.  Yale  University)  ;  "The  F'nf'TO  of  Russian  Studies,"  Survey,  No.  50.  January  t9fi4  ; 
Wendell  C.  Bennett.  Area  Studicft  -n  American  CniverMties  (New  York  :  Soelnl  Science  Ue- 
j.<»arch  Council,  1951)  :  U.  B.  ilall.  Area  Studieii  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cIl.  1047). 
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forces  that  came  togetlier  during  World  War  II.  These  forces  stem- 
med from  the  needs  of  the  country  and  from  the  needs  of  scholarship. 
The  world  of  affaire,  which  has  always  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
world  of  scholarship,  in  this  case  provided  a  stimulating  and  creative 
rather  than  destructive  influence.  The  sudden  expansion  of  American 
responsibilities  during  World  War  II  and  the  complexity  and  urgency 
of  the  international  problems  which  had  to  be  faced  compelled  the  uni- 
versities to  cooperate  with  the  government  in  taking  heroic  measures 
to  overcome  vast  .ireas  of  igiiorance.  This  cooperation  gave  an  im- 
l^tus  to  experinu^ntatiou  with  new  techniques  of  teaching  living  lan- 
guages, thus  bringing  to  prominence  the  science  of  linguistics  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  such  later  devclopr^ents  as  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  (NDEA)  of  1958,  Vvhich  has  provided  funds  for  re- 
search, instmction,  materials,  and  student  support  in  all  the  critical 
languages  and  areas  of  the  world.  So  spai^se  were  our  scholarly  re- 
sources in  1041  that  those  who  knew  anything  about  the  major  non- 
Western  areas  had  to  be  grouped  together  in  teams  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  and  supplement  each  other,  thus  laying  the  fomidation 
for  the  area  centei-s  and  research  pr.^rams  that  universities  set  up 
after  the  war.  Rut  it  is  important  to  noie  that  the  war  and  the  new 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  would  not  of  themselves  have  l)een 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  new  trends  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlie  fact 
that  these  tivents  coincided  v;ith  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  power 
relation  between  the  Westeni  and  the  non-Western  worlds  consequent 
on  the  decline  of  imperialism  and  the  rise  of  communism.  The  last 
half-centuiy  did  much  to  shatter  the  Western  belief  in  progress  and 
the  perfectibility  of  man-  Similarly,  events  have  overthrown  belief  i:i 
the  univei-sal  applicability  of  Western  science  and  institutions  and  in 
the  unilinear  concept  of  societal  growth.  Only  the  Communists,  who 
now  present  the  developing  parts  of  the  world  with  a  competing  fomi 
of  state  and  world  organization,  Jiave  continued  to  cling  to  unilinear 
yie\vs  of  societal  growth  and  the  universal  applicability  of  Communist 
institutions.  Americans  now  readily  accept  the  political  and  cultunil 
pluralism  of  the  new  world. 

American  scholarship  was  ready  to  take  up  the  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  that  the  urgent  world  of  politics  provided.  It  was  to 
the  social  sciences  that  political  events  brought  the  main  challenge  and 
the  greatest  opportunities.  Tlie  humanities  had  long  been  concerned 
with  the  religions,  philosophies,  languages,  and  arts  of  other  societies, 
especially  in  Asia  and  Xorth  Africa.  These  wide-ranging  interests 
were  not  reflected  in  the  curriculum  except  in  a  few  major  universities 
in  England  and  America,  but  the  humanists,  if  we  include  religionists, 
had  been  the  least  culture-bound  of  all  the  disciplines.-* 

However,  the  social  scientists  and  social  psychologists,  who  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  non-Western  world,  were  now  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  data  on  all  significant  societies  in  the  world  were  important 
to  the  theoretical  growth  of  their  disciplines.  Generali7.ations  should 
l)e  based  on  as  broad  a  range  of  comparable  data  as  possible.  Theories 
about  mail  and  his  behavior  should  be  tested  through  study  of  man 
in  all  the  full  richness  of  his  experience.  At  the  snme  time,  the  growth 
of  new  conceptual  tools  in  the  social  sciences,  the  trend  towards  einpir- 

*For  a  fliPcnHslon  of  pre-World  War  11  area  PtudieH  Roe  Donald  N.  Biff(»low  and  Lyman 
H.  LegterB,  NDEA  LanOuage  uiul  Area  Centorft  (Washlneton,  D.(\  :  U.S.  Offlc<»  of  Edu- 
cation, 1084). 
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icnl  resi'aivli  mothods,  and  tlv.'  strong  iiiHnonce  of  positivism  explain 
in  some  measure  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  oontribntions  already 
made  Uy  the  hnmai  i>ts  to  the  understandinir  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
and  a  reluctance  to  iielieve  tlutt  lureptable  data  could  l)e  drawn  from 
the  ancient  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tlie  social  scientist  luid  to 
have  modern,  not  classi(»al  lan^nm^res;  field  work,  not  travelo<i^s;  trans- 
lations, not  ])hiloso])hical  treatises;  and,  above  all,  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics. There  was  an  ap])reciatiou  of  tlv-  desirability  of  universal 
data  but  sufficient  skepticisir  of  the  possibility  of  acqnirin^r  it  to 
discoura're  investment  in  lauiniii^r^-learnin^. 

In  this  situation,  jmlitical  press:ires  plaved  their  role.  Mucn  of  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done  on  forei^rn  societi^^.s  in  World  War  TI  was 
clone  by  anHirojmlotrists,  social  psvcholojrists,  philolo<>:ists,  <reo2:ra- 
phers,  and  historians.  Alexander  TT.  Tieijirhton  md  the  late  Clyde 
Kluckhohn,  psychiatrist -anthropolojrist  and  antl  ronolocrist,  respec- 
tively, showed  what  could  be  don?  [>y  social  sciei  ce  in  the  analysis 
of  Japanese  value  systems  even  muler  war  conditions,"'  At  least  as 
far  as  Asia  is  coTicerned,  it  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  if  the  anthi'o- 
|/olofrists  bridired  the  *rap  between  humanists  and  social  scientists,  then 
the  structural  lin^rnists  brid^red  the  gay)  between  the  toachinc:  of  clas- 
sical and  modern  lan^iage*?.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Committee 
on  World  Area  Research  of  tlie  Social  Science  Research  Council 
(SSRC),  set  uj)  in  1040,  was  luuler  the  chairmanshi])  of  a  ^reo^rrapher 
and  relied  heavily  on  anthropolo^rists.  Most  of  the  early  ])ublications 
on  area  studies  were  written  bv  antlironolo^ists,  for  exani[)le,  Wendell 
C.  Reimett,  Julian  Steward,  Charles  Wa^rley,  and  Sydney  W.  Mintz. 

It  was  because  American  scholarshi])  was  ready  for  tlie  challenge 
that  the  enormous  demands  ^renerated  by  the  war  and  its  afte  nath 
had  a  stiunilatin<r  rather  than  a  paralyziu^r  effect. 


Great  chrji^res  such  as  the  academic  conquest  of  the  non-Western 
world  are  not  brou^rht  about  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  If  the  sun 
does  not  .<et  on  American  scholarshij)  today,  it  is  Invanse  of  consider- 
able or^ranizational  effort  on  university  campuses.  When  new  prob- 
lems arise  in  American  higher  education  that  require  <reneral  attention, 
it  is  customary  to  work  through  one  or  botli  of  the  two  councils,  the 
SSR(^  or  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS),  or 
throuffh  one  of  the  many  professional  associations."  In  this  case  the 
SSRC  set  up  a  Conunittee  on  World  Area  Resej.rch  in  1040  to  stirvey 
developments  in  area  research  and  training  ])ro<!;rams  and  to  ])romote 
particij^ation  of  social  scientists  in  the  improvement  of  the  programs. 
The  ])roblems  were  many.  In  the  universities,  the  to])  ])riority  was 
to  train  area  specialists,  luen  with  full  c()n.[)etence  in  a  discipline  plus 
specialisation  in  a  specific  area.  Svicb  ujen  were  necessary  to  conduct 
research,  to  train  others,  to  g'wv  direction.  While  the  committee  also 
reco^rni'/ed  the  .needs  of  govern uient  and  business  for  nuui  trained  in 
fcH'ei^n  areas,  it  was  expected  that  as  hi^lier  education  became  more 
concerned  with  the  non- Western  world  there  would  be  aii  increasing 
lemand  for  faculty  competent  to  satisfy  the  teachiu«:  needs  of  under- 
*rraduate  pro<rrams.    There'  was  also  a  l)attle  to  l)e  fou*rht  on  the 

"  Soo  Knth  BoniHJIct.  The  Chr^isanthrmum  and  the  Sirord  (Boston  :  Honjjhton.  HHfi). 
"  For  a  Ust  see  Bennett,  op.  eit.,  pp.  SO-Iil. 
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theoretitnl  iiiul  orgaiiizntioiinl  front,  for  it  rapid  expaiisioii  of  area 
studies  was  sure  to  meet  with  some  resistance  in  the  established  depart- 
ments. Tliose  who  were  trying**  to  promote  area  studies  would  need 
mutual  support,  financial  assistance,  and  a  national  program. 

Each  of  the  major  universities  set  up  some  sort  of  administrative 
device,  an  institute,  center,  or  interdepartmental  committee,  U>  carry 
out.  its  area  pro^^ram,  especially  when  researeli  was  an  objective. 
While  faculty  and  students  usually  retained  departmental  ties,  the 
institute,  or  chairman  v*as  ^iven  enonpfh  autonomy  to  carry  out  his 
mission. 

Important  as  were  the  contributions  of  the  foundations  and  the 
Federal  Government,  they  could  never  have  been  made  without  the 
original  commitment  of  the  major  universities  to  the  promotion  of  non- 
Western  studies  signaled  by  the  establishment  of  centers  or  other 
devices.  The  staff  and  directors  of  these  i)rograms  liad  to  press  on  all 
fronts  at  the  same  time.  They  had  to  negotiate  with  departments  to 
include  area  specialization  in  their  degree  programs,  recruit  staff,  pro- 
vide for  language  instruction,  stimulate  new  library  policies,  organize 
research  projects,  induce  faculty  to  accept  new  coui'ses,  attend  to  the 
demands  of  state  educational  systems  for  help  in  training  high  school 
teachers,  advise  foundations  on  the  kind  of  assistance  they  needed,  and 
maintain  strong  backing  from  the  university  administration.  The 
center  or  program  was  the  focus  of  work  on  the  area  and  the  unit  for 
receipt  and  administration  of  funds.  In  the  words  of  the  Hayter 
Report : 

First  they  provided  an  exceUent  powerhous'j  to  generate  interest  in  these 
studies.  The  fuU-time  Director  and  his  smuU  jiaff  were  weU  placed  to  initiate 
activity,  and  had  a  clear  responsibility  for  doing*  so.  Second,  the  centers  with 
their  variety  of  studies  covering  the  area  helped  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  disciplines  and  to  encourage  linguists,  historians,  geographers, 
lawyers^  economists,  anthropologists,  and  others  who  were  all  studying  the  same 
region,  to  meet,  talk  to  each  other,  and  understand  one  another's  problems.' 

These  administrative  devices  impressed  the  British  commission  be- 
cause they  explain  the  difference  between  the  slow  record  of  the  United 
Kingdom  after  the  Scarbrough  Report  (1947)  and  the  rapid  expansion 
in  the  Unitecl  States  begiiming  about  tlie  same  time.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  tlie  universities  set  up  their  centers  in  order  to  work 
out  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  promoting  non-Western  area  studies, 
including  the  appeal  for  foundation  support;  the  initiative  came  from 
the  academic  world. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  national  standards  and  helping  founda- 
tions to  determine  where  support  should  be  given,  the  SSRC  com- 
mittee  made  surveys  and  drew  up  certain  criteria  for  a  good  area 
program.**  These  criteria  were  (1)  official  university  acceptance  and 
support  of  the  program,  (2)  adequate  library  resources  for  both 
teaching  and  research  on  the  area,  (3)  competent  instructicm  in  the 
principal  languages  of  tlie  area,  (4)  offerings  in  at  least  five  pertinent 
subjects — disciplines — in  addition  to  language  instruction,  (5)  some 
specific  mechanisms  for  integrating  the  area  studies,  (fi)  an  area  re- 
search program,  and  (7)  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  aspects  of  the 
area. 

"Great"  Britain.  UnlvorKlt.v  Gvnnts  (?o!nmlttpp.  op.  rit.,  pp.  57-58. 
Bennott.  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  INTEOILVTION 


Leading  scholai^s  in  the  field  proceeded  on  certain  iini)ortant  assiimp- 
tions  from  the  veiy  beginning.  They  were  that  language  and  area 
studies  are  inseparable,  and  that  i-esearch  and  instruction  in  the  area 
must  reflect  an  **integrated"  interdiscipHnaiy  approach.  It  was  most 
certainly  assun^ed  by  the  SSRC  committee  that  the  oroblem  was  to  get 
the  disciplines  interested  in  the  noii-Westeni  world,  not  to  substitute 
area  for  discipline.  While  substantial  concentration  on  an  area  was 
encouraged  at  the  M.A.  level,  no  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
granting  of  an  area  Ph.  D.'^ 

There  were  varying  degrees  of  success  in  applying  the  principle  of 
integration  to  i-esearch  and  teaching.  The  difficulties  were  great. 
The  ai-ea  specialists  came  mainly  fmni  histoiy,  anthropology,  geog- 
raphy, literatui*e,  and  international  relations.  There  were  few  econo- 
mists, political  scientists,  social  psychologists,  or  sociologists  with 
whom  to  cooperate.  Nor  Wiis  there  any  common  body  of  doctrine  on 
the  desirability  of  the  niethod  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation.  But 
there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  "five  discipline  rule  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  World  Area  Research,  and  it  was  applied  in  the 
administration  of  fellowship  programs,  A  rule  which  might  well  have 
been  better  applied  to  research  was  ceremoniously  applied  to  training. 
It  was  hoped  that  integration  would  take  place' in  the  mitid  of  the 
student  even  if  it  had  not  in  the  mind  of  the  professor.^® 

Altliougli  the  area  prognin)s  achieved  their  least  success  in  coopera- 
tive interdisciplinary  i*escarcli,  it  was  verj'  important  that  this  \vas 
set  as  a  goal.  In  this  way  the  area  programs  kept  alive  the  idea  that 
non-Westeni  societies  must  be  seen  as  a  whole  if  they  ai  e  to  be  properly 
understood.  Now  that  more  disciplines  are  involved,  more  men  and 
materials  available,  and  more  monographic  work  has  been  done,  we 
may  be  ready  f  :>r  another  effort  to  solve  some  of  the  big  questions  about 
the  nature  of  non -Western  societies. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  failure  of  area  programs  to  bring  about 
cooperative  researcl;  among  a  significant  number  of  disciplines  there 
were  several  approximations  to  the  ideal.  One  of  the  most  ambitious 
was  the  Univei*sity  of  Michigan's  Okayama  field  station  experiment 
out  of  which  came  a  volume  based  on  scholarly  cooperation."  The 
Russian  Researcli  Center  at  Harvard  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  distinguished  disciplinary  studies.  The  University  of  Washing- 
ton's Cliina  seminar  set  its  sights  for  coopeimtive  interdis<*iplinury 
research,^^  The  tendency  of  snecialisrs  interested  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical area  to  meet  and  talk,  whether  in  a  structured  manner  or 
not,  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a  good  deal  of  informal  coopera- 
tion among  scholars  and  to  account  for  the  high  morale  in  most  area 
programs.  This  was  also  apparent  in  the  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
for  various  experiments  to  teach  courses  in  Asian  or  non-Western 
civilizations  as  a  cooperative  faculty  venture.    Some  of  these  experi- 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  word  "area"  see  Mintz,  op.  cit,  p.  4. 
5?€e  Mintr,  on.  eit.  pp.  10-34. 

"See  R.  K.  Beardsley,  John  W.  Hall,  and  Robert  Hall.  Village  Japan  (Chlpapo:  tJni- 
verRlty  of  Chicncro  Presfl.  10r>^)K 

"See  Franz  Mlolinsel.  with  Stanley  Spcetor.  ''Cooperative  Area  Research."  World  Politics, 
11.  No.  1  (October  1949).  pp.  148-155. 
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ments  led  to  publication  of  jointly  prepared  teaching  materials,  thus 
undoubtedly  contributing  to  the  further  education  of  the  faculty." 

FOUNDATION  SUPPORT 

The  academic  profession  set  the  standards  through  the  Committee 
on  World  Area  Kesearch,  but  it  v/iis  foundation  support  that  helped 
to  speed  up  the  progress.    The  Ro-  'kefePer  Foundation  had  given  sup- 

?ort  to  scholars  interested  in  non-Western  areas  iis  early  as  1933;  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  gave  substantia]  support  immediately 
after  the  war,  and  the  Ford  Foundation  came  into  the  picture  on  a 
large  scale  beginning  in  1951.  The  foi'eign  area  fellowship  program, 
initiated  by  tlie  Carnegie  Corp.  and  now  carried  on  jointly  by  the  t\YO 
councils,  with  support,  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  provided  for  a 
secondpost  war  generation  of  scholars  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
GI  bill,  which  had  already  helped  the  first  postwar  generation  of  men 
and  women  to  intensive  language  instruction.  This  support  was  de- 
cisive. It  protected  the  integrity  of  the  universities,  maae  it  possible 
to  avoid  additional  difficulties  on  the  campus  by  reducing  competition 
for  scarce  funds,  and  provided  the  essential  ingredient  of  money  for 
foreign  travel  a)id  study  on  a  scale  unlieard  of  before,  but  a  necessary 
condition  of  success.^^ 

IVDEA 

The  support  of  the  foundations  was  later  supplemented  by  passage 
of  NDEA.  It  had  become  clear  by  1958  that,  while  the  major  lan- 
guages and  areas  were  doing  reasonably  well,  more  especially  Russia 
and  the  Far  East,  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  language  instruction  and  coverage.  The  passage  of  the 
act  was  important  for  the  tremendous  lift  it  gave  to  language  instruc- 
lion,  for  the  establishment  of  language  and  area  centers  as  organiza- 
tional devices  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  for  the  support 
given  to  graduate  students  and  summer  institutes  for  secondary  school 
teachers  to  improve  language  instruction.  This  act  has  been  admin- 
istered with  scrupulous  respect  for  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
the  academic  profession."  Among  other  things,  as  the  Halter  report 
pointed  out,  it  put  the  humanities  on  a  level  ot  national  importance 
with  the  sciences. 

The  area  programs  today  differ  in  detail,  but  all  bear  the  mark  of 
the  patterns  laid  down  by  the  Committee  on  World  Area  Research. 
At  a  minimum  the  main  ones  have  intensive,  training  iu  various  lan- 
guages and  interdisciplinary  degree  programs  for  the  M.A.  For  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  the  social  sciences,  they  provide  facilities  for  area 
specialization.  They  have  fully  matured  from  the  older  departments 
of  Sinological,  Arabic,  Indian,  Islamic,  and  Slavic  studies  with  their 
emphasis  on  classical  languages  and  literature.  Tliey  emphasize  the 
spoken  languages,  the  social  sciences,  and  field  research ;  they  restrict 
themselves  mainly  to  the  modern  period. 

In  many  universities  there  are  several  centers,  and  arrangements 
such  as  informal  seminare  are  often  made  to  bring  scholars  together. 

"For  example:  WJllinm  Theodore  DeBnry  (ed.),  IntroducUon  to  Oriental  Civilization, 
Vol.  I :  Sourceg  u{  the  Japanese  Tradition  :  Vol.  II :  Sources  of  the  Indian  Tradition;  Vol. 
Ill:  Sources  of  the  Chinese  Tradition  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1958,  1050, 
1900  >. 

I*  For  further  detail  on  the  role  of  the  foundations  see  Joseph  Azelrod  and  Donald  N. 
BUrelow.  ReBources  for  Language  and  Area  Studiea  (Washington,  D.C. :  Amerlcau  Council 
—  j^-'-cation.  1962). 

\^    J  Bigeiow  and  Legters,  op.  cit,  pp.  4.  5. 
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This  is  partinilarly  trm»  wIumv  Russian  and  Chinese  studies  coexist 
in  the  same  university.  In  some  cases  two  areas  are  fcnnally  linked 
together — for  example,  the  Institute  for  Sino-Soviet  Studies,  Gk;orge 
mishin^ton  University.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  students  to 
take  tniinin^^  in  both  Russian  and  Chinese  studies.  The  regional 
M.A.  decree  is  still  the  most  important  device  of  the  area  pro<^rams. 
It  provides  lan<x»ui^^e  aiul  area  training;  for  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  the  Ph.  I),  and  can  lAso  he  used  as  a  tenninal  or  additional 
de^jfree  for  students  who  wish  to  ^o  into  government  or  business. 
Those  who  proceed  from  the  re^jfional  M.A.  to  the  Ph.  D,  in  a  discipline 
usually  ^>pend  1  or  2  years  abroad  in  fieldwork.  The  amount  of  credit 
^iven  to  regional  studies  in  the  Ph.  D,  program  varies  but  is  not  usually 
more  than  one-fiftli  of  tlie  total.  Because  tlie  addition  of  area  studies 
to  degree  programs  prolongs  the  period  of  stud^  from  1  to  *\  years, 
special  financial  .support  for  such  stiulents  is  considered  to  be  essential. 

THE  .VC.VDEMir  OUTLOOK 

The  study  of  the  non-Western  world  preceded  and  will  undoubtedly 
outlive  the  language  and  area  centers,  the  programs,  and  committees 
that  are  now  the  nuiin  instruments  for  its  promotion.  P^ventuallv  ^he 
non-We>stern  world  will  he  accepted  as  a  natural  part  of  the  acacfemic 
landscape,  and  those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  it  will  he  (considered 
no  more  unusual  than  the  exponents  of  American  history  or  politics. 
That  time  has  not  yet  come,  hut  the  main  issue  of  acceptance  is  settled, 
and  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  present  problems  and  future  trends  in 
teaching  and  research. 

The  advancement  of  learning  has  never  depended  entii'ely  on  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  but  the  unrestricted  search  for  truth  is 
one  of  their  main  functions.  For  the  first  10  years  or  so  after  World 
War  II,  the  inost  important  theoretical  research  on  non -Western  areas 
was  don^,  in  the  universities.  One  of  the  desirable  byproducts  during 
this  period  was  the  dynamic  relation  between  research  and  teaching 
which  cair.e  about  because  of  the  newness  of  the  field,  the  excitement 
of  tackling  fresh  problems,  and  the  pioneering  atmosphere  in  the  area 
programs.  A  sense  of  academic  adventure  brought  professors  and 
students  together  in  a  way  not  easy  to  emulate  in  more  established 
fields. 

At  the  same  time,  the  relation  between  the  universities  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  clianging  because  the  needs  of  government  soon  outran 
the  capacity  of  the  universities  to  fulfill  them.  Government  and 
government-supported  research  institutions  absorbed  large  numbers 
of  trained  men  who  might  otherwise  have  gone  into  academic  work 
and  used  them  to  undertake  researdi  which  the  universities  werejiot 
doing.  In  the  long  nm,  this  development  is  to  be  welcomed.  Tlie 
area- trained  specialists  may,  indeed,  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
growing  realization  in  government  that  the  maker  of  policy  must  be 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  foreign  peoples.  In  the 
eloquent  words  of  officialdom  itself : 

Not  only  must  he  be  concerned  with  the  prooe.^ses  of  diplomacy  and  government, 
the  basic  physical  and  ge<jgraphie  endowments,  the  economic  behavior,  and  the 
demographic  patterns  of  some  200  major  foreign  cultures,  but  the  po'icymaker 
must  also  Ix?  ct)ncerued  with  their  .«it)clal  patterns  and  Institutions,  tUe  web  of 
religion,  taboo.^.  and  myths,  and  the  thought  processes  and  self-images  whl^': 
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enter  intu  the  national  style.  Thus  government  nuiJSc  know  what  the  anthro- 
pologist, linguist,  and  social  psychologist  luis  to  say.  as  well  as  the  political 
scientist,  eeoiiouii.^t,  and  historian."* 

ProbJom  and  HoJutiom 

The  expansion  of  ^ovennnent-supported  research  on  foieign  areas 
and  in  such  fiehls  as  contrihute  to  strategic  or  defense  studies  can  have 
a  stimuhitiup  and  challenging;  impact  on  the  universities  hut  it  also 
raises  problems.  The  drain  of  manpower  to  government  is  twofold. 
There  are  those  nble  scholars  who  choose,  as  is  their  right,  the  life 
of  policy  and  power,  and  there  are  those  whose  primary  responsibili- 
ties are  to  their  universities,  but  who  contribute  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  government  as  consultants.  This  diverts  men  from  teaching 
and  attracts  them  to  policy-oriented  research.  In  fact,  the  pressures 
of  policy  have  done  much  to  encoura^jje  those  social  scientists  who  are 
tempted  by  the  possibility  of  solving  international  and  other  problems 
and  liope  tliat  tlie  social  sciences  may  become  policy  sciences.  Tlie 
consequent  emphasis  on  empirical  research  methods,  on  predictability, 
and  practicable  applicability,  tended  at  first  to  widen  the  gap  between 
the  tlieoretician,  as  he  thought  of  himself,  and  the  area  specialist. 

There  were  other  factors  contributing  to  the  separation  between 
those  who  emphasized  theory  and  those  who  specialized  on  specific 
areas.  This  was  unfortunate  because  there  is  no  basic  antagonism 
between  the  tw  — the  full  development  of  theory  depends  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  compaiable  data  from  all  available  sources.  Yet  the 
antagonism  has  been  deep  enough  to  discourage  scholars,  especially 
in  sociology,  social  psychology,  economics,  and  political  science,  from 
investing  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  apply  their  discipline  to 
a  specific  area.  Some  regional  exports  in  these  disciplines,  after 
spending  many  years  in  language  and  ai^a  study,  have  drifted  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  theoretical  involvement  and  have  neglected 
their  earlier  work  and  interest. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  clear.  One  of  tlie  main  tasks  of  the 
area  centers  today  is  to  find  wavs  in  which  to  bring  together  th9. 
specialized  area  knowledge  with  the  "scientific"  interests  of  the  social 
scientist.  This  is  a  task  which  can  only  be  completed  \vith  time  and 
patience.  One  positive  factor  is  the  exhilarating  opportunities  for 
social  scientists  presented  by  tlie  rapidly  changing  international  scene. 
The  new  nations  are  living  laboratories  for  the  study  of  elite  groups, 
of  the  economics  of  development,  the  transformation  of  value  systems, 
the  political  process,  urbanization — all  the  forces  that  block  or  promote 
<*hange. 

But  the  social  sciences  cannot  tackle  all  these  problems  without  help. 
To  qucre  John  M.  H.  Lindbeck : 

In  this  effort  the  search  of  the  humanities  in  the  legacies  of  the  past  for  Tiiman 
and  social  values,  patterns  and  experiences  is  combined  with  the  social  sciences 
with  their  orientation  toward  the  present  and  future.  This  is  becoming  the 
special  feature  of  area  studies:  a  combination  of  studlesi  which  illuminate  the 
particularistic  and  unique  elements  in  a  s(K'iety  (language,  literature,  history, 
reUgion^  etcj  with  the  sciences  of  society  (tlie  social  sciences) ►  The  result  has 
been  a  regrouping  of  courses  and  a  reorganization  of  research  and  degree 
requirements  in  order  to  permit  the  social  sciences  (and  some  fields  in  the 
humanities)  to  take  into  account  the  particular  and  unique  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versal elements  in  human  experience," 


'•C.S.  Burenu  of  IntelUgence  and  Rewarch,  Department  of  State,  External  Raearcft 
Report  (Waahinpton.  D.C. :  U.S  Government  Printing  Office.  1963). 

»"John  M.  H.  Lindbeck,  Informal  Comments  on  the  '^Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
~  Qk    nent  of  Area  Studiea  of  the  University  Grants  Commission,"  Sept,  30,  1963. 
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It  was  Avith  such  roiisidenitioiis  in  iniiitl  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Contemporary  China— est ablishe<l  in  1951)  by  the  SSRC  and 
ACLS— when  promoting  studies  of  Conmnuiist  China's  economy,  put 
their  scientific  direction  into  the  hands  of  economists  who  were  re- 
spected for  their  tlieoretical  eminence  rather  than  their  area  commit- 
ments. This  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  milking  every  effort  to  put 
the  main  responsibility  for  the  analysis  of  contemporary  China  on  the 
disciplines  as  such,  leaving  the  thec)reticians  to  discover  the  need  for 
help  from  urea  si>ecialists,  not  only  in  their  own  disciplines  but  ;ilso 
in  others. 

Tho  area  s|)et*ialist  has  prepared  the  ground,  engaged  the  disciplines 
in  tlie  study  of  the  non -Western  world,  and  i'«»moved  many  of  the 
psychological  obstacles  that  have  long  stcxxl  in  the  way.  He  has  car- 
ried tlie  burden  of  exploration,  shown  the  need  and  the  opi>ort unities. 
He  cannot  go  farther  without  the  full  support  of  the  disciplines. 
Some  of  the  new  i-esearcii  trends  seem  to  indic^ite  that  such  supfK)rt 
is  btnuul  to  come.  In  this  connection,  the  careful  and  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  Chinese  society  which  was  undertaken  by  a 
group  of  swial  anthropoligists,  sociologists,  and  others  during  the  last 
few  yeai-s  is  one  of  the  most  pi-oniising  ♦  *^  the  new  research  trends.^" 
Political  scientists  tand  that  their  Interest  in  comparative  politics, 
stimu!ate<l  by  the  SSRC  committee  in  that  field,  brings  them  inevi- 
tably to  more  and  more  serious  study  of  the  non-Western  world. 
As  scholars  in  disciplines  whi'^h  previously  were  more  or  less  culture 
Ixnuid  ask  questions  about  non-Western  areas,  they  bring  to  ami 
studie^i  a  sjilutaiy  challenge  which,  if  welcomed,  can  have  far-reaching 
effects. 

Undergraduate  education 

The  expansion  of  non- Western  studies  in  the  graduate  schools  has 
also  had  far-i*eaching  effects  in  two  otlier  fields.  One  of  these  is  un- 
dergraduate e<lucation.  A  great  deal  of  thought  has  l)een  given  to 
this  subjei't  by  scholars,  as  well  as  by  foundations  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  philosophical  foundations  of  liberal  education  have  come 
in  for  careful  examination.  Two  iwent  examples,  the  I'eport  on  The 
College  and  World  Affairs,  produce<l  by  a  conunittee  composed  mainly 
of  piesidentvS  of  liberal  arts  alleges,  and  the  Association  of  American 
(Colleges'  report  on  Non'Wei<tefr}.  ShidieH  In  the  Liberal  Arts  Colhge, 
l>oth  state  a  jKysition  which  is  now  widely  accepted.  It  is  that  under- 
f^raduatcs  should  l>ee<lucated  in  ways  that  will  enable  them  to  respond 
intelligently  to  a  world  tihanicterized  by  a  plurality  of  cultures  and 
i)ervasive  change.-"  The  same  general  idea  is  stated  by  the  British 
iTniversity  Grants  Committee,  in  the  Ilnyter  Report,  which  observed: 
"The  world  has  changed  sf)  nnich  in  the  last  10  to  15  years,  and  the 
import an(!e  of  the  non- Western  world  has  grown  so  fast,  that  the 
universities  need  to  I'ecogiiise  this  in  the  balance  of  their  studies/' 2» 

Since  the  dire<:'tion  of  research  ultimately  influences  the  content  of 
the  curriculum,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  graduate  sclwx)ls  in  which 

Subcommittee  on  ReBoarch  on  Chinese  Society  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Contempo- 
rary China  of  the  Soclai  Selenet'  Retiearch  Council  and  th,>  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies, 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  Committee  on  Comparative  I^lltics  was  efltabiiBhed 
in  lUM, 

»See  The  College  and  World  Alfairtt  (New  Yorlc ;  Education  and  World  Affairs,  10O4i. 
The#eiectlve  blbUopraphy  aione  is  Impressive:  also  Hon-WeBtem  Studies  in  the  Liberal 
ArtH  College  (Washington.  D,C.  :  Association  of  American  Colletres,  1964). 

^  See  Oreat  Britain,  UnlvereUy  Grants  Committee,  op,  clt,  p.  42, 
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iion-Westeni  studies  a  Knn  base  are  those  in  which  the  influence 
on  the  undergraduate  curricuhun  has,  by  and  hirjje,  l>eeu  most  exten- 
sive. But.  the  colle^jevS  and  universities  which  do  not  have  graduate 
sch(K)ls  with  uou-Westeru  area  iutere'=^ts  have  also  felt  the  impact. 
The  growing  denrand  of  tlu>  liberal  arts  colleges  for  coui^es  in  non- 
Western  areas  and  lauguage.s  has  bxMi  met  by  lH)th  foundations  and 
govenunent. 

International  cooperation 

The  other  effect  of  the  expansion  of  ncn- Western  studies  in  graduate 
schools  has  been  to  stimulate  the  awarCiiess  of  the  universities  of  their 
international  role  in  matters  both  intellectual  and  practical.  Scholars 
study  and  travel  and  attend  conferences  in  foi^ign  countries  to  an 
extent  that  no  one  could  liave  anticipated  20  years  ago.  What  is  new 
is  the  amoiuit  of  intellectual  communication  and  even  cooperation  with 
non-Western  countries  as  a  result,  largely,  of  the  high  motivation  of 
the  universities.  This  wave  of  interest,  which  has  made  possible  some 
modest  investments  by  government  and  foundations  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  non-Western  countries,  has  also  made  possible  what  hjis  been 
called  au  impi-essive  partnership  between  the  governuient  and  the  uni- 
versities to  carry  out  our  foreign  assistance  effort.  If  this  has  helped 
to  increase  general  university  awarenass  of  the  problems  of  non- 
Western  societies,  it  has  also  put  tremendous  strains  on  the  academic 
quality  of  non-Western  area  research.-"  A  whole  new  dimension  had 
to  be  absorbed.  Universities  had  to  move  on  every  front  at  the  same 
time — languages,  disciplines,  curriculum,  libraries,  teaching  nniterials, 
and  financial  support — at  a  time  when  the  need  for  non-Western 
studies  was  long  overdue  and  growing  with  increasing  urgency.  Al! 
this  put  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  integrity  and  the  facilities  of 
higher  education. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  after  taking  stock.  It  is  time  to  pay 
attention  to  the  academic  heart  of  tlie  area  approach  to  non- Western 
studies.  It  is  perhaps  possible  today  to  bring  to  fruition  the  early 
dream  because  of  the  developments  of  the  last  few  years.  There  is 
perhaps  more  general  acceptance  that  the  attempt  to  see  a  society 
whole  is  not  unique  to  area  studies  and  that  the  techniques  for  this 
highly  sophisticated  approach  can  only  I)e  forged  when  the  disciplines 
are  fully  engaged.  Area  studies  have  been  trying  to  develop  tech- 
niques of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  without  the  help  of  many 
disciplines  of  critical  importance  and  in  fields  wliere  data,  let  alone 
comparable  data,  were  most  difficult  to  secure,-'^  Now  that  more  dis- 
ciplines are  involved  and  libraries  have  been  built  up,  scholars  trained, 
and  the  results  of  field  work  accumulated,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the 
basic  academic  i)roblem.  This  is  the  scientific  problem  of  what  con- 
tribution the  study  of  non-Westeni  societies  can  make  to  the  theoretical 
development  of  the  disciplines.  ("The  Non-Westeni  World  in  Higher 
Education,"  the  Aimalx  of  the  Americ4in  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  November  1964.) 

-  S(^o  John  W.  Gnnlner.  "All)  and  tho  VnlverHltloH."  roi^ort  to  thc^  Administrator  of  th*» 
.VRoncy  for  nitornattnnal  l)('V«'lopnu'nt  ( Washin^jton,  D.C.  :  Agoney  for  Intt>rnattonal  r)evel- 
opiiHMit.  for  a  iM'notratln;;  jiiid  urovocatlvc  (lli»cussion. 

^  For  a  stimulating  discussion  of  thr  rplation  between  law  and  aroa  studlr«  wh^  Dun 
I'%»nno  n<*ndorson.  "niKTuatlonal  l>'Pal  Studios  and  Unlvorslty  Korolpn  Aroa  StudloH" 
(Amoricnn  Soeioty  of  Intornational  Law,  Conforonee  on  the  Toachlng  of  In tornat tonal  and 
F<»roipn  Law,  Juno  24,  19(>4j. 


NDEA  Langtztje  and  Area  Centers 


by  Donald  N.Bigelow  and  Lyman  H.  Legters 

In  a  report  isytjed  m  106If,  hy  the  Office  of  Edit  cut  ton  an  aHsesHinent 
was  made  of  the  impact  of  the  prst  /}  years  of  the  NDEA  lanquage 
and  area  centers  program  on  nonAVestem  studies,  Mr  Rigeloio  is 
Acting  Director*  Division  of  Education  Personnel  Training.  Office 
of  Education:  Mr»  Legters.  formerly  with  the  O-jJice  uf  Education^ 
is  visiting  professor  of  Russian  Affairs  at  the  SinoSoviti:  Institute. 
George  Washington  University.  Washington^ D,C 

The  vi^i^orous  pursuit  of  non-Westorn  studies  in  our  colleges  and 
univoi'sities  he^jan  in  the  post -World  War  TI  period,  during  which  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  in  global  affairs  reached  a  new  level 
of  intensity  and  impressed  itself  more  clearly  on  the  consciousness 
of  most  Americans.  It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  resulting  academic 
al)sorption  in  non-Western  subject  matter  became  identified  with  the 
area  studies  approach  to  the  curriculum.  The  area  approach — al- 
though developed  before  1041 — had  first  been  widely  adopted  in  war- 
time ill  response  to  a  sudden  realization  of  the  need  for  training  in  the 
understanding  of  alien  societies  and  cultures,  a  need  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  be  met  only  by  combining  rare  skills  from  among 
several  disciplines.  Similar  postwar  needs,  which  found  the  country 
sciircely  better  prepared,  suggested  a  continuation  of  the  approach  that 
had  lately  revealed  such  promise. 

ACADEMIC  ANTECEDENTS  OF  AREA  STUDIES 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  area  study  concept  as  it  relates  to 
NDEA — non-Western  emphasis,  application  of  varied  disciplinary 
skills,  contemporary  focus,  concern  for  total  societies  and  cultures, 
field  study,  and  language  proficiency  (the  most  important  postwar 
addition  to  the  concept) — all  have  their  antecedents  in  American 
academic  tradition. 

Non- Western  studies  *  have  long  had  scholarly  devotees.  Sinolo- 
gists, Indologists  (or  Sanskritists),  and  Arabists  have  always  played 
a  role  in  the  academic  world.  They  have  traditionally  been  the 
scholars  who  studied,  partly  out  of  interest  and  partly  for  lack  of 
colleagues,  the  totality  of  those  cultures  and  civilizations.  Stemming, 
however,  largely  from  the  fields  of  classical  language  and  literature, 
archeology,  and  the  history  of  art  or  religion,  they  did  not  typically 
apply  the  insights  of  social  science  or  manifest  the  interest  in  con- 
temporary developments  which  have  come  to  be  associated  with  area 
studies.  And  they  were  usually  not  concerned  with  the  modern  lan- 
guages spoken  in  their  areas. 

•Defined  fts  including  Latin  America  and  Ea^tprn  Europe  becaufK*  these  area»  share  the 
contemporary  problema  of  aocIaI  and  economic  developnu^nt  of  the  peopraphlcany  non- 
Western  world  and  because  they  have  reaidod  outside  the  iralnstream  of  American  academic 
attention. 
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A  parallel  case  is  that  of  the  classicists,  lonjnr  a  mainstay  of  the 
curriculum  of  American  higher  education.  Likewise  noncontempo- 
i-ary  in  focus  but  not  of  course  associated  with  the  non-Western  world, 
classicists  have  commonly  cnil)raced  the  whole  of  a  civilization  as  their 
subject.  This  they  did  before  the  i)res(nit-day  departments  had  fully 
established  themselves  and  thus  accomplished  tlie  seemingly  definitive 
division  of  knowledf^e  alon^  disciplinary  lines.  Such  specialises  nec* 
essarily  embodied  classical  languafje  proficiency  in  their  approach, 
either  because  their  subjects  were  literary  or  because  they  required 
access  to  sources  in  the  so-called  exotic  lau^ua^jes.  Field  study  was 
often  just  as  necessary,  uiost  obviously  so  in  tlie  case  of  archeolo^; 
but  it  was  never  contemporary  in  empliasis  and  thus  seldom  involved 
an  encounter  with  either  a  modern  society  or  its  lan^uajjes. 

With  the  emert^ence  of  anthropology,' both  field  study  and  language 
skill  i^ecelved  new  impetus.  Anthropology  achieved  recognition  as  an 
academic  discipline  during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century  and  ac- 
quired departmental  status  on  many  campuses  in  the  20tli.  It  became 
par  e^rceJlencr  the  exponent  of  fieldwork  and  oral  communication. 
Furthermore,  many  of  its  favorite  topics  for  investigation  were  located 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Still,  anthropology  was  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  modern  industrial  societies  and  cultures 
and  usually  concentrated  on  primitive  groui)s  remote  from  the  con- 
temporary global  arena. 

This  concentration,  as  it  manifested  itself  in  anthropological  study 
of  the  American  Indians,  had  an  additional  significance  for  the  sub- 
sequent emergence  of  language  and  area  studies.  For  the  resulting 
attention  to  Indian  dialects  gave  rise  to  an  American  school  of  struc- 
tural linguistics  which  has  played  a  central  role  in  the  postwar  flower- 
ing of  language  learning  in  the  context  of  non-Western  studies. 

Such  fields  as  comparative  government,  international  relations,  and 
the  economics  of  foreign  trade  were  accustomed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  concentrate  on  con'^emporary  subjects,  but  paid  relatively  little 
attention  to  the  non-Western  world.  And  language  teachers,  though 
manifestlv  concerned  with  proficiency  in  their  subject,  also  gave  the 
bulk  of  their  attention  to  the  European  or  "common"  languages: 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Perhaps  the  most  pointed  antecedents  of  all  were  the  handful  of 
area  programs  which  existed  before  World  War  II.  One  or  two 
modest  programs  started  as  early  as  the  World  War  I  era,  with  Latin 
America  the  most  prominent  area  of  study.  By  the  early  1930s', 
however,  there  wen>  distinctive  programs  of  area  research,'  notably 
those  originated  by  W.  Norman  Hrown  (TTniversity  of  Pennsylvania) 
on  South  Asia,  Ravmond  A.  Kennedy  (Yale  TTniversity)  on  southeast 
Asia,  and  Philip  K.  Hitti  (Princeton  TTniversitv)  on  the  Middle  East, 
These  and  others  that  evolved  before  World  War  II  typified  the  aim 
of  integrating  disciplinary  viewpoints  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  non-Western  regions  or  localities. 

AREA  STt^DIKfi  IN  THE  POSTW^VR  CURRICULUM 

Despite  the  many  precedents  for  the  constituent  elements  of  the  area 
approach,  the  emergence  of  area  studies  on  a  broad  scale  in  the  post- 
war period  was  seen  as  a  challenge  to  traditional  departmental  organi- 
zation.  Certain  of  the  more  enthusiastic  proponents  of  area  studies 
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regarded  the  new  fashion  as  a  replacement  for  the  accepted  d'sciplines, 
a  view  which  evoked  a  correspondin^rl v  extreme  i-eaction  anionnr  tradi- 
tionalists. The  ensuing  dehate  over  the  validity  and  merits  of  the  area 
appioach,  even  now  not  fully  resolved  in  the  academic  connnunity, 
tended,  therefore,  to  he  irrelevant  to  the  actual  area  programs  that 
Hnally  found  their  place  in  the  major  univensities.  For  the  more 
moderate  |)r()ponents  of  area  ^^t udies  saw  in  the  programs  they  initiated 
merely  a  device  for  supplementing  departmental  otferinirs  and  nniking 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  hitherto  neglected  non-Western  subject 
matter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repair  existing  shoi-t comings  as  rapidly 
and  easily  as  possil)le. 

These  moderates  pointed  out  thixt  fl)e  disci[)Iines,  the  so-called  \-erti- 
cal  pillars  of  knowledge,  left  ''twilight  zones  and  vales  of  complete 
ignorance''  ])etween  them.  Area  focus,  said  liohert  B.  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  Couimittee  on  World  Area  Research,  would  "not  only  lielp  to 
1511  the  now  nnknowu  interstices,  hut  also  bring  alxmt  an  excliange  of 
the  particular  knowledge  and  peculiar  insiirhts  of  the  diffeivnt  dis- 
ciplines, to  the  general  enrichment  of  research/'  When  it  was  conceded 
that  area  work  lacked  the  "hard  core"  and  specific  methodology  by 
which  it  conld  challenge  the  disciplines  on  their  own  ground,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  real  aroument  turned  neither  on  the  approjiriate 
way  of  carvinir  up  knowledge  nor  on  the  presumed  benefits  in  the  realm 
of  research.  Rather,  the  important  question  concerned  the  manner  in 
which  departments  conld  1h^  interrelated  within  a  university  structure 
to  produce  a  set  of  integrated  course  offerings  focusing  on  a  specific 
world  region. 

Tlie  area  programs  which  emerged  in  the  late  1040's  and  lO^O's  rep- 
resented varying  patterns  of  organization.  The  most  rudimentary 
type  was  a  collection  of  courses  bearing  on  a  particular  world  area  and 
already  offerwl  in  the  various  departments.  From  within  the  elaborate 
<*urriculums  of  the  larger  universities  it  was  often  easy  to  obtain  pro- 
fessors from  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  departments  whose  co\irses  dealt 
Ml  whole  or  in  part  with  a  single  global  area.  In  such  cases,  there 
might  be  a  single  interested  faculty  nuMuber  responsible  for  whatever 
integration  and  student  guidance  were  provided.  Or  there  might  be  a 
more  formal  structuring,  with  a  connnittee  representing  and  mediating 
among  the  several  disciplines.  But  such  combinations  of  existing 
courses  seldom  acliieved  more  tlian  separate  listings  by  world  area  in 
the  institution's  catalog:  the  passibility  of  developing  any  systematic 
or  professional  approach  to  area  studies  was  usually  ignored. 

Other  area  programs,  some  dating  from  the  prewar  period,  were 
aimed  primarily  at  undergraduates  and  took  the  form  of  an  integrated 
course  on  a  non-We.stern  area — a  single  major  comitry  such  as  India 
or  China,  or  a  world  region  as  large  as  Asia.  Amonsr  the  better  known 
examples  that  could  be  cited  are  the  University  of  Chicago  program  in 
non-Western  civilizations  and  the  University  of  Michigan  course  on 
Asia  for  undergraduates.  Such  courses  would  be  taucht  by  teams  of 
faculty  membei^s  from  the  various  disciplines  which  ha])pened  to  be 
i-epresented.  They  ?iecessitated  coordination,  often  to  the  extent  of 
evolviug  collaborative  textbooks  and  other  course  materials,  and  were 
frequently  offered  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  instructors  who  taught 
them. 

Still  another  version  of  the  area  approach  was  the  formation  of 
^  ^panite  institutes  or  "centei-s''  to  dejil  with  one  or  another  world  area, 
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as  exemplified  by  the  several  institutes  at  Columbia  University.  A 
large  measure  of  administrative  autonomy  was  necessary  to  enable  a 
director  and  his  staff  to  attain  a  high  lev^l  of  research  and  graduate 
instnu'tiou.  The  faculty  had  to  be.  cohesive  and  distinguished  enough 
to  attract  students.  Such  programs  did  not  ordinarily  compete  in  any 
functional  way  with  the  academic  departments.  On  the  contrary,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  purely  resetarcli  centers,  the  laculty  and  students  custom- 
arily maintained  their  de(>artuiental  ties.  However,  this  typt-  of 
structure  permitted  a  certaui  amount  of  influence  on  faculty  recrMt- 
ment  so  that  area  gaps  miffht  also  be  considered  when  departmental 
vacancies  were  being  filled.  As  this  system  gradually  took  hold, 
faculty  appointments  became  joint  ventures  and  students  had  in- 
creasingly to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  both  the  depaiur.ont  and  the 
area  center. 

A  final  organizational  form,  more  conventional  in  the  sense  that 
most  programs  so  organized  were  of  lone:  standing,  was  the  department 
built  around  an  area  focus,  such  as  the  Department  of  Oriental  Studies 
at  Princeton  University  or  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  In  such  cases  historians  and,  more 
rarely,  social  scientists  might  be  found  along  with  language  and  litera- 
ture specialists  in  a  single  department  functioning  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  department  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  discipline.  Compara- 
tively few  new  programs  copied  this  arrangement,  but  some  of  the 
older  ones  which  had  proved  workable  on  this  basis  retained  the 
departmental  form. 

All  of  these  organizational  devices,  along  with  further  variants, 
served  the  purpose  of  area  studies  through  the  1950's.  During  this 
decade  several  trends  were  apparent.  A  growing  body  of  faculty 
members  became  identified  with  the  various  centers  of  non-Western 
studies,  fostering  a  distinctive  professional  focus  of  both  research  and 
instruction  but  also  maintaining  the  traditional  disciplinary 
civdentials  and  eni'oying  equality  of  status  in  the  a'jademic  comniunity. 
Programs  of  study,'  particularly  for  higher  degrees,  grew  noticeably 
longer  as  students  liad  to  satisfy  both  departmental  and  area  require- 
ments while  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  language  skills  enabling 
them  to  work  in  their  area  effectively.  The  area  concept  became  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  curriculum  of  higher  education  as  the  high  caliber 
of  its  results  gradually  overcame  the  residual  opposition  to  any  cross- 
ing of  departmental  lines. 

Throughout  this  period  and  into  the  1960's,  the  granting  of  degrees 
was  increasingly  acknowledged  to  be  a  departmental  prerogative.  Ex- 
cept for  the  so-called  area  departments,  M'hich  retained  their  regular 
degree-granting  functions,  most  area  studies  programs  deferred  to  the 
disciplines  on  this  score,  and  the  area  Ph.  D.  almost  disappeared. 
While  the  A.B.  and  M.A.  in  area  fields  remained  more  common,  even 
at  these  levels  the  area  programs  contented  themselves  more  often  than 
not  with  the  maintenance  of  the  requirements  for  an  area  specializa- 
tion within  the  framework  of  a  degree  in  one  of  the  disciplines.  The 
balance  that  was  being  struck  in  this  respect  satisfied  all  concerned, 
especially  as  it  also  simplified  the  problem  of  placement  for  graduates 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  handicapped  by  an  unconventional, 
nondeparfmental  degree. 

If  any  objection  to  the  area  concei)t  was  left  unanswered,  it  con- 
sources  of  funds.    The  traditionalists'  initial  fear  that'arfea 
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proj^nuns  wonhl  dm  in  Imd^t'tarv  support  awny  from  t  lnMlepartiiuMits 
abated  in  the  faco  of  stn)ii^  foundation  support  f(M'  nou  WV-ttMri 
studies.  Although  the  departments  mi^lit  envy  the  area  eentei-s  siirh 
support,  univei^sity  funds  themselves  were  not  divert etl  to  any  unreu- 
sonnbh^  extent.  Indeed,  just  I)et  ause  of  this  arran^euuMU,  it  was  the 
area  pro^ranu:,  with  their  conipuratively  weak  claim  on  university 
resources,  that  were  in  the  h>n^  run  h»ft  in  a  liiiaurially  precarious 
position.  Ill  praclire,  however,  the  personm»l  of  de|)artnK»nts  and 
area  rentei-s  o\erlapptMl  to  such  an  extent  that  tiie  issue  of  somce  of 
support  was  less  critical  than  e.xpected.  Tlu'  sphere  of  ue«^lect  that 
did  apiH»ar  lay  elsewhere — in  the  disciplines  not  associated  with  area 
j)ro^ninis,  |)artirnlarly  in  the  lan^rna^e  de|)artinents.  These  were 
I)ecf)niin^  increa.siu^ly  aware  of  both  their  stake  in,  and  their  |)otential 
contribution  to, area  instruction. 

TiiK  (iKowTii  OK  Akka  SriDIKS  PmKlU.VMS 

In  the  i)i»rio<l  from  VMi\  to  VMrJ  several  surveys  were  conducted  to 
determine  the  number  of  area  programs  in  operation  at  a  ^iven  time. 
Certain  of  the.st»  surveys  al.so  x|)lored  the  standards  by  which  area 
programs  could  be  defined.  The  lii-st  was  undertaken  in  H)4()  by 
Rol)ert  H.  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soi'ial  Science  Uesearch 
Council.  P2x(  biding  the  pro^^rams  dealiu^^  with  North  American  and 
European  areas,  he  listed  ±2  univei-sities  with  45  instnu'tional  pro- 
grams either  in  operation  or  planned.  Of  the  active  program.s,  more 
were  aimed  at  undergraduates  than  at  p'aduate  students.  At  that 
time,  regional  ranking  placed  Latin  America  (K))?  fbo  Fjir  Kast  (14), 
and  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  ( 11)  far  in  the  lead. 

By  1951  it  was  possible  for  the  ne.xt  surveyor,  Wendell  C.  Bennett, 
in  his  studies  f(U*  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  to  apply  more 
(|ualitative  distinctions  on  the  basis  of  the  5  years'  intervening  experi- 
ence and  to  identify  the  solidly  grounded  un<lert!i kings.  The  concept 
of  an  "integrated  area  [)rogram"  which  he  used  has  since  been 
etnployed  in  the  Department  of  State  surveys  to  identify  organized 
atid  well-planned  programs  and  exclude  mei*e  collections  or  coui'sc 
offerings.    The  criteria  Bennett  [)ro[)osed  were  : 

1.  Official  university  m*oguition  and  support  of  the  program; 

2.  Adecjuate  library  resources  both  for  teaching  and  for  research 
on  the  area; 

Competent  in.st ruction  in  the  princinal  languages  of  the  area  ; 

4.  Offerings  in  at  least  5  pertinent  subjects  in  addition  to  lan- 
guage instruction; 

5.  Some  specific  mechanisms  for  integrating  the  aiva  studies; 
(>.  An  area  research  program ; 

7,  Emphasis  on  the  con  temporary  aspectsof  the  area. 
Except  for  the  fifth  criterion,  these  cUaracteri.stics  avoi(le<l  the  uuu'e 
pmblenuitical  aspects  of  integration  in  either  area  instruction  or  area 
research.  The  delimitation  of  a  geographical  area  does  not,  of  course, 
provide  any  automatic  integrating  principle.  As  far  as  area  researcli 
IS  concerned,  integration  is  usually  achieved  by  focusing  the  relevant 
disciplinary  viewpoints  on  a  |)artM'ular  problem  that  is  significant  in 
the  context  of  a  global  area  or  region.  In  the  instructional  realm,  as 
Sidney  Mintz  ol)served  in  his  survey  for  the  Human  Relations  Area 
Files  in  New  Haven,  integration  may  occur  in  essentially  two  ways: 
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Hy  bringing  divevst*  disc  iplinary  approtichee  to  bear  on  an  area  problem 
in  the  presence  of  stnderts,  thereby  exi)()sing  tliein  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
(*ipliiniry  treatments  of  area  subject  matter  and  permitting  intejjration 
to  take  [)bu*e  in  their  minds;  and  by  colhiborative  nndtidiscii)linary 
preparation  of  text  material  to  Ik?  presented  in  iatei^rated  form  by 
I)ractitioners  of  the  severa  i>ertineMt  disciplines.  Hoth  of  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  used  successfully,  singly  or  in  combination,  and 
were  presumably  the  nu»"h:uusnis  intended  in  Bennett's  fifth  point, 
althougl)  his  enumeration  as  a  whole  referred  rather  to  i)lanning, 
coordimition,  and  the  pennaueiu'e  of  institutional  couunituieut.  These 
more  visible  characteristics  enabled  Bennett  and  others  who  surveyed 
the  field  to  rule  out  the  uunv  epliemeral  area  prognuns  and  i)rovi(le 
a  rough  index  of  growl!,  iu  the  serious  adoption  of  the  area  studies 
approach  in  Ameru*an  higher  education. 

Excluding  the  P^uropean  programs,  Bennett  found  *2iy  integrated 
area  programs  in  operution  and  l\)  potential  (planned  or  incii)ient) 
programs,  with  the  following  global  distribution  : 


Area 

Kussiu.  -   .  

Far  East     -  . 

Southeast  A  sia     .               .                             .                       — . 

South  Asia   ,     . . 

TtUegrated 
progrunis 

«> 

8 
I 

I'otcntial 
programs 

1 

■> 

Near  East     -   

2  i  4 

Africa        

I 

<» 

TotaL._   .    

25 

10 

The  number  of  faculty  personnel  engaged  in  area  instruction  re- 
flected the  loading  position  of  the  Far  Eastern,  Russian,  and  Latin 
American  programs;  but  in  numl>ers  of  students  the  Latin  American 
l)rogranis  were  a  poor  third,  well  out  ot  proportion  to  the  number  of 
centers  and  faculty. 

The  28  universities  covered  by  Bennett's  survey  reported  an  im- 
pressive range  of  language  offerings  and  enrollments  but,  except  for 
Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  advanced  instruction  in 
language  was  scanty  and  not  well  distributed.  Offerings  and  enroll- 
ments in  the  less  common  languages  were  limited.  LaJiguage  study 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  area  iustruotion  despite 
nearly  universal  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  language  pro- 
ficiency in  area  specialization. 

Bennett's  findings  were  particularly  sipiificaut  with  res))ect  to  the 
degree  of  involvement  of  the  several  disciplines  in  area  programs, 
and  they  merit  recapitulation,  Antliropology  was  poorly  represented 
in  programs  dealing  with  Russia,  the  Near  ?3ast,  and  South  Asia,  but 
strong  iu  areas  where  "primitive"  people  still  resided.  Art  special- 
ists played  a  major  role  only  in  Far  Eastern  studies.  P>conomics  was 
especially  deficient  in  programs  on  Southeast  Asia,  south  Asia,  the 
Near  East,  and  Africa.  The  study  of  education  had  only  potential 
value  for  area  programs.  Geography,  "though  presumaoly  one  of 
the  basic  subjects  of  area  study,''  was  poorly  represented  for  nearly 
all  areas.  While  history  was  basic  to  many  programs,  it  was  deficient 
for  southeast  Asia,  south  Asia,  and  Africa.   International  relations 
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provided  few  specialisis  in  unv  aroa.  Lnw  was  ^^ejuMallv  univpre- 
sented  in  all  amis.  Ijteraluiv  was  stron;;  in  all  but  soiulioasl  and 
south  Asian  studies.  Philosophy  was  siddoni  roprosonted.  Political 
science  was  weakest  in  its  ronti-ihn:  Ion  t*  sontlicasi  Asian,  soutli  Asian, 
Near  Eastern,  and  Afrimn  proori  juns.  Psvcliolo^^y  was  found  to  he 
**an  iuiportant  field  whicli  i>  !U)|  yet  iiuohcd  in  aica  studies."  .Soriol- 
o<ry  was  needed  every whctc,  hut  particularly  in  Near  Kastern  ntl 
African  studies. 

The  Department  of  State  issued  rep(ji  ts  on  area  study  pro<rranis  in 
three  successive  editions  (  VXAj  \\)7ii>^  h)i)\))  under  the  litle  Arfu  Sfttflj/ 
Progmma  in  American  f'nirer.s/f/r.s:  a  furtlier  revision  entitled  f^ott- 
f/uaffe  aiid  Area  Stady  Proijram.s  in  AttH't  iran  f'nircrsitle.s  was  pro- 
duced in  and  a  revised  and  aupnented  editioji  [appeared]  in 
U)64.  Limited  hy  -vhat  institutions  report  and  hy  uncertainty  as  to 
what  programs  slundd  he  included,  these  State  Department  reports 
still  provide  the  hest  indication  of  higher  echn  ation  s  ^rowin^  ac(*ept- 
ance  of  the  area  approach  to  non- Western  studies.  Their  findings  are 
summarized  in  the  following  tahle. 


Region 


Arricu   -  

Asia  (Roneral)  

East  Asia    

Southeast  Asia   

South  Asia    

Latin  America    

Mear  East  

Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe. 

Total      


'  Certain  <«ditions  coml>ine<l  \\n\\&  tiuit  wore  listed  sopnratoly  in  other  tvlitions.  P inures  in  parentlie.svs 
In  tlic  tal»li»  are  «wpplie<l  for  pnri>osos  of  comparison. 

Despite  certain  Huctuatious,  the  gen(M'al  pattern  (d*  growth  is  appar- 
ent. Amon^2^  the  snhsidiary  tendencies,  the  marked  ris(»  in  Afri*  an  and 
Latin  American  programs  should  occasion  no  surprise.  \or  is  the 
continued  dominance  of  Far  Eastern  and  Russian  and  East  European 
programs  unexpected.  Within  individual  pro*r ranis,  tlie  State  De- 
partment, surveys  showed  signiiicant  orowtli  not  only  in  the  availability 
of  lan^ui*re  instruction  hut  also  in  the  strength  and  variety  disci- 
plinary rei)resentation. 

The  oppoituuities  for  such  notable  growth  were  nrox  ided  in  large 
measure  by  the  fonudations.  *  *  With  the  Rocketeller  Foundation 
taking  the  lead  in  1933,  followed  by  Carnegie  and  then  by  Ford  (on  a 
large  scale  after  1951),  foundation  sui)port  allowed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  academic  instruction  organized  on  an  area  basis.  These  effoi*ts 
were  decisive  in  assisting  the  universities  to  surnumnt  their  ])revi()us 
neglect  of  the  non-Western  world.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  area 
programs  have  '^von  acceptance  in  the  a(*ademic  comnuniity  since  the 
1950^8,  there  is  aiso  no  doubt  that  area  studie.^  would  have  died  at  birth 
had  such  continued  support  not  been  forthcoming. 
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The  outstanding  \vejvkne«s  in  area  approach  l)y  the  (muI  of  the 
1950  s  was  in  language  instruction.  Most  Ian<^ua<^es  whicli  \v(» re  offered 
were  taught  witli  less  tlnin  optinnnn  etl'e(*ti\  (Miess,  owin^  partly  to  scar- 
(aty  of  teacliers  and  partly  to  lack  of  instructional  nwiterials.  Many 
important  lan^ua^es  were  not  tau<jflit  at  all.  Wliat  liad  hcen  accom- 
plished in  the  non-Western  lanpia^t^  had  l)een  the  work  of  a  few  lead- 
ui^  scholars  stai'tin<j;  Ijeforc  World  War  11.  Tlie  war  indicated  botli 
the  importance  of  what  had  heen  started  jnid  the  inadequacy  of  the 
effort  up  to  that  time.  Vet  as  late  as  15)58  uuinv  students  otherwise 
qualified  as  urea  specialists  were  graduating  without  language  profi- 
ciency adequate  for  either  fieldwork  in  their  areas  or  satisfactory 
libnirj'  research  at  lionie. 

Nevertheless,  the  vital  place  of  language  in  area  studies  had  become 
clear.  The  addition  of  the  word  ^Mauguage"  to  t  he  title  of  the  area  pro- 
gram survey  aiade  by  the  Department  of  State  in  19G2  was  symbolic  of 
this  m-ognition.  Despite  shortcomings  in  practice,  it  was  recognized 
in  theory  that  indigenous  languages  were  essential  for  area  specialists, 
wliether  social  scientists  or  huuninists.  If  there  were  exceptions,  they 
involved  Africa  and  southeast  Asia  where  the  methods  of  descriptive 
linguistics  were  often  advocated  as  a  key'  to  the  nndtitude  of  indige- 
nous languages,  either  instead  of,  or  as  a  supplement  to,  the  learning 
of  one  or  two  uncommon  languages  tliat  might  or  might  not  prove  nse- 
fid  in  an  individual's  research.  The  same  two  exceptions  also  pointed 
up  the  importance  of  the  conniion  languages — such  as  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian — in  uon- Western  studies. 


It  was  generally  accepted  by  the  late  195()'s  tliat  language  and  area 
studies  conld  not,  and  should  not,  attempt  to  supplant  the  disciplines. 
Each  of  the  several  i^ehited  disciplines  had  a  unique  contribution  that 
could  be  reolized  only  if  its  separate  identity  and  character  were  i*e- 
taiued.  As  a  device  for  organizing  curricuhir  oti'erings  pertinent  to 
a  given  world  area  and  for  assisting  the  student  to  become  an  ai'ea 
specialist,  the  language  and  area  center  was  recognized  as  a  f(K*al  point 
for  these  various  skills  and  viewpoints. 

The  undergraduate  might  be  otl'ered  only  an  introduction  to  an  alien 
( nlture  through  an  integrated  area  course.  Or  he  might  be  prepared 
in  more  comprehensive  fashion  by  higher  levels  of  si)ecialization  lead- 
ing to  graduate  study.  The  master's  degree  might  he  earned  in  an  area 
fieid;  it  was  sometimes  retaineil  as  a  useful  device,  particularly  for  .stu- 
dents with  nouacademie  career  goals  such  as  government  service  or 
international  commercial  activity.  Hut  the  doctorate  was  almost  uni- 
versally granted  on  a  departmental  basis  with  concentration  on  the 
candidate's  chosen  area. 

Wliile  the  dispersion  of  autliority  and  direction  among  departments 
often  imposed  dilRculties  on  the  administration  of  languiige  and  area 
centers,  it  allowed  specialized  talent  recruited  for  the  center  s  immedi- 
ate purposes  to  be  incorporated  into  the  traditional  departmental  struc- 
ture. In  the  words  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  South  Asian  Language 
and  Area  Center  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Chicago,  it  a.ssured  "that  centei* 
development  is  at  every  point  i*ooted  in  the  normal  university  stmc- 
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tui^."  The  supporting  ronviction  of  that  faciiltv  was  that  hinguage 
and  area  studies  ^Sirebest  pursued,  not  as  a  field  independent  of  the 
usiml  academic  disciplines,  tnit  rather  through  specialization  in  one  or 
two  disciplines,  whicli  may  be  applied  to  tlie  area.  * 

Tlie  ivpoit  of  the  Conference  on  Japanese  and  American  Studies, 
held  in  Ana  Arbor,  Midi.,  in  May  10(5;^,  enipliasized  a  similar  concept 
of  area  studies  as  ''an  association  amon<)f  disciplines  for  their  nuitual 
gain/'  The  effect  of  center-style  organization  of  instruction  and  re- 
searcii,  the  repoit  stated,  "is  to  make  the  area  sjyecialist  awai-e  of  the 
important  actual  or  potential  ('(mtrihution  of  other  fields  of  learning 
to  problems  that  are  of  interest  in  iiis  own  discipine,  at  the  same  time 
tluit  he  leiirns  to  api)ly  his  own  discii)liiu»  s  vie^vl)()int  and  methods  to 
a  chosen  world  area." 

The  area  specialist,  a  faculty  member  behmging  at  once  to  a  depart- 
ment and  a  language  and  area  center,  has  emerged  as  a  bridge  between 
these  two  complementary  forms  of  idemic  organization.  AVhether 
in  research  or  teaching,  he  is  tlu  ,  gent  of  fruitful  and  nnitnally 
strengthening  interaction  between  his  discipline  and  his  area  concen- 
tration. He  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  center  concept  that  hannonizes 
rather  than  competes  with  customary  univei^sity  structure  and  mode  of 
operation. 

As  already  stated  elsewhere  .  .  .  ,  "The  center  <'oncept  can  no  longer 
be  i*egarded  as  an  esoteric  matter;  it  has  entered  the  national  scene,  not 
oidy  oecause  of  the  NI>P]A  but  because  of  its  innnediate  relevance  to 
higher  education.''  Tiie  relevance  of  centers  extends  further,  however, 
for  they  are  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  connnun- 
ity  and  the  country.  They  ofler  uni(jue  competence  in  advice  and  lead- 
ership to  neighboring  institutions,  m  programs  open  to  connnunity 
participation,  and  in  specialized  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  Nation 
ni  its  ovei-seas  c(mnnitments  and  relations.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  American  academic  tradition  of  connnunity  service.  (*Mjanguage 
and  Area  Centers :  First  5  Years.**) 


Colgate  University 


by  Theodore  Herman"^ 

Mf\  Herman,  irho  fx  (ixHociitfe  /frofessor  and  rhairmiui  of  the  Depart - 
tnent  of  Gorerntnent  at  i-oUjate  f'^frersify,  rout nhu fed  a  report  on 
.l.svVf/j  sfitdieM  at  i/nirers/ty  to  "'Asian  A^fff(/ie>i  in  Liberal  Arts 
doUeyexS'^  pubJixhed  in  If)h'I  by  the  A'-^soriation  of  A  fnericftn  Colleger. 
Wadinyton,  />/'. 

Colpite  is  ty[>K'{il  of  si  Ijii*^  miiiiber  of  liberal  arts  (•olle<j!:es  wljose 
students  have  a  i-easonably  ^ood  cultural  back^^ound  and  most  of 
whom  <'an  heroine  ^».\ciled  occasioiially  by  experiences  that  touch  the 
mind  or  the  spirit.  Col^Mte  may  or  may  not  also  be  typical  in  already 
nsin^  its  Asia-trained  faculty  as  fully  as  possible  for  Asian  studies 
('(lurses  until  if  is  today  imable  to  ca[)lfali^e  any  firrther  on  the  sttrdent 
interest  aroused.  But  it  is  because  of  this  very  real  impasse  that 
the  universitv  is  now  seekintr  to  develop  additional  ap])roaches  that 
nniy  be  within  its  limited  means. 

To  an  unusual  extent  our  total  educational  ])rogram  is  already 
directed  toward  areas  outside  the  Fnited  l^tates.  The  university  has, 
however,  lon^  had  a  special  concern  for  Asia  that  makes  it  (juick  to 
support  the  interest  in  that  area  that  is  so  steadily  jjrowin^  in  this 
country.  This  interest  is  not  nuiinly  for  political  or  strate^jic  under- 
standing, important  as  Asia  is  in  today's  world.  Rather  it  is  that  for 
their  own  unicine  arliievenieiits  the  many  cultures  of  Asia  have  ^reat 
contribuiions  to  make  to  Americans  who  aspire  to  be  truly  educate^l 
and  hence  res])onsible  citizens  in  this  century.  Every  area,  including 
tlie  Arctic,  is  strategic.  Asia  has  more  to  otT'er  than  the  fact.s  of  its 
location. 

If  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  wortliwliile,  liow  can  more  under- 
graduates acquire  some  of  it  i  At  this  point,  the  problems  of  facilities 
and  costs,  of  faculty  attached  to  re^jular  departments,  of  library, 
income  and  many  other  iiiumbate  details  that  plague  the  modestly 
financetl  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  must  be  considered. 
Colgate  is  a  private  liberal  arts  college  in  rural,  upstate  New  York, 
trying  hard  to  make  ends  meet  around  some  1350  men  students.  To 
do  so  the  university  has  declared  an  almost  total  ban  on  adding  any 
more  faculty  or  courses.  In  addition,  the  normal  curriculum  is 
.stretched  thin  by  an  extensive  general  education  program  together 
with  the  I)egi linings  of  independent  study.  TJie  faculty  organizes  the 
curriculum  in  this  way  because  to  them  it  seems  educationally  sound 
and  exciting,  but  these  circumstances  are  sometimes  difficult  for  area 
.specuali.sts  when  only  a  limited  iuiml)er  of  .students  enrol!  in  their 
favorite  courses.  Such  hazards  no  doubt  keep  many  Asuu»  smmI  other 
foreign  ai^ea  specialists  from  accepting  appointments  at  the  smailer 
institutions  or  staying  long  if  they  start  out  there. 
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For  a  j)iin)ber  of  ^ears  Colgate  has  offered  half  a  dozen  courses  on 
various  paits  of  Asia  in  are^i  studies,  g**ography,  modern  history,  re- 
ligion and  now  in  art.  These  are  tauglit,  with  only  one  exception,  by 
individuals  who  have  lived  in  their  respective  areas  and  all  of  whom 
mahitain  their  academic  interest  in  them.  Each  year  some  70  or  80 
students,  or  5  percent  of  the  total  student  body,  take  at  least  one  of  tlie 
Asian  studies  courses  within  a  departmental  (^oncentiation  or  as  an 
elective.  The  largest  group  of  students  exposed  to  Asia  is  in  area 
studies  where,  up  to  the  present,  only  China  is  covered. 

Colgate  does  not  have  an  Asian  studies  concentration  or  major,  since 
it  would  be  far  too  diffuse  academically,  but  an  outstanding  student 
with  good  background  can  do  an  independent  study  }n'oject  u.ider  an 
Asian  area  specialist  in  the  latt**^''s  own  department.  Thus  an  effort 
is  made  to  remain  flexible  in  oruer  to  feed  the  interest  of  students  in 
several  directions.  If  such  demands  were  many,  the  faculty  would 
obviously  be  further  strained. 

Wliile  the  addition  of  more  new  courses  luis  been  virtually  bamied, 
some  of  the  faculty,  in  normal  academic  fashion,  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing the  addition  of  2  years  of  Chinese  language,  plus  either  Asian 
literature  or  Chinese  history.  These  faculty  members  feel  that  there 
is  real  student  intei*est  already  and  that  there  is  a  need  to  intere.st  more 
students.  They  are  also  tempted  by  the  possibility  of  getting  half  the 
cost  of  the  language  instruction  met  through  tlie  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Against  this  attraction  are  such  .strong  aiguments  as 
the  unknown  source  of  the  rest  of  the  funds  needed,  the  admittedly 
small  number  of  students  and  the  competition  for  enrolhnents  against 
the  other  foreign  languages  already  offered.  Such  objections  aie  very 
real  and  Colgate  is  not,  to  be  sure,  alone  in  trying  to  face  them.  In- 
deed not  to  do  so  is  to  shut  one  s  eyes  to  the  nationwide  need  for  moro 
training  in  tlie  "neglected"  languagecs  at  the  undergraduate  level  or 
even  earlier.  We  have  certainly  not  found  the  answer  in  view  of  our 
limitations,  one  of  which  is  even  trying  to  find  a  faculty  member  with 
enough  spare  time  to  promote  tlie  interest  and  to  search  for  the  funds 
each  year. 

Colgate  has  therefore  been  considering  other  approaches  to  deyelop- 
ing  an  interest  in  Asia  among  its  students.  The  first  ai)proach  is,  in  a 
sense,  one  of  two  somewhat  different  approaches  apparently  being 
tried  by  many  institutions.  Some  colleges  seem  to  be  relying  primar- 
ily on  already  trained  faculty  in  Asian  studies,  many  of  whom  have 
lived  in  Asia  for  several  years;  other  college.s,  not  having  s\ich  indi- 
viduals, are  trying  to  persuade  lik*^ly  faculty  jnembers  to  undergo 
retraining—often  on  their  own  time.  While  retraining  is  more  diffi- 
cult, even  with  a  dedicated  faculty  member,  helpful  colleagues  and  far- 
sighted  administrators,  there  are  some  pressing  reasons  wliy  such 
efforts  should  be  encouraged.  This  is  a  formative  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing period  in  Asian  studies,  so  that  even  to  arouse  student  interest  at 
the  undergraduate  level  with  less  than  full  expertise  is  worthwhile. 
The  rapidly  expanding  graduate  programs  in  Asian  studies  at  Ameri- 
can universities  can  take  many  more  students  than  at  present  in  these 
circumstances;  the  undergraduate  colleges  have  an  important  role  in 
creating  such  students. 

Wliile  Colgate  has  on  its  faculty  some  persons  traiiied  in  the  Asian 
field,  the  first  approach  toward  expansion  of  faculty  interest  in  the 
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field  emphasizes  retraining.  This  approach  is  indirect,  somewhat  in 
line  with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  sununer  institutes  for 
teachers  ia  nmny  fields,  and  nu^ht  not  add  nuich  to  present  costs.  It 
is  a  nnitter  of  discovering  that  suice  Asia  will  not  come  to  Colgate,  Col- 
gate had  better  go  to  Asia.  As  originally  pr()posed  by  one  of  the 
faculty  to  a  private  source,  we  should  like  to  give  at  least  of  our 
faculty  menil)ei*s  some  sj)ecia]ized  training  on  Asia  in  their  own  sub- 
ject. This  would  require  concentrated  study  in  recognizod  Asian 
studies  programs  of  American  univei'sities  for  7  to  8  months,  followed 
by  fieldwork  in  an  A.sian  country  for  5  or  months.  The  pi*ogram 
would  be  in  the  individual's  own  discipline,  and  abroad  he  would  be 
in  touch  with  sciu)!ars  wwd  otiier  key  ])eople  rehiteil  to  Iiis  project. 
Physical  s<*ientis(s  as  well  as  faculty  meml)ers  in  the  lunuanities  and 
the  so<'ial  sciences  wonUl  \)e  included.  Tliei*e  would  be  no  age,  lan- 
guage, or  publication  i-equiivments. 

The  rationale  of  this  proposal  rests  on  three  premises:  (1)  that  the 
specialist  with  intensive  preparation  can  use  his  time  abroad  with 
maximum  etfectiveness;  (2)  that  instead  of  returning  to  set  up  new 
coni'ses  he  would  bring  Asian  materials,  problems  and  insights  into 
his  present  courses;  and  (3)  that  in  this  manner  some  of  the  reality 
of  life  in  Asia  would  become  part  of  the  normal  framework  of  Amer- 
ican academic  experience.  Admittedly  this  scheme  assumes  a  number 
of  characteristics  in  all  concerned,  including  recognition  by  the  insti- 
tution that  its  main  interest  is  in  teaching.  Yet  the  scheme  is  not  al 
all  farfetched  when  one  recalls  how  deeply  American  higher  education 
has  been  influenced  in  the  classroom  by  several  generations  of  scholars 
wlio,  in  the  Uhh  and  early  '2iH\\  centuries,  supplemented  their  training 
by  further  study  in  Europe.  Asia's  riches  are  certainly  no  less. 

This  method  is,  iji  Colgate's  view,  a  much  sounder  way  to  orient 
faculty  members  in  depth  than  by  exposing  them  to  lectures  by  oc- 
casional visiting  specialists  oi*  even  by  sevend  terms  of  study  in  this 
country  without  a  perio<l  of  work  in  Asia.  That  serious  postgi'ad- 
uate  ai*ea  trainiiiij  of  established  faculty  can  he  fruitful  is  shown  on 
our  campus  by  two  men  who  gained  it  in  the  past  3  years,  one  at  Har- 
vard in  Asian  art  and  the  other  in  Africa  in  political  science.  As  a 
result  they  have  set  up  new  courses  which  are  so  creative  and  dynamic 
that  students  from  many  departments  have  ventured  into  them.  The 
seminar  for  college  teachers  in  Hyderabad,  scheduled  for  the  summer 
of  19()1  under  the  United  States  Educational  F(mndation  in  India,  is 
a  good  if  limited  step  in  this  same  direction.  Foi-tunately,  Colgate 
will  have  one  of  its  own  pJiilosophy  faculty  studying  in  that  group,  so 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  evaluate  his  exiw^rience  as 
lie  builds  it  into  his  I'egular  courses. 

Our  second  way  of  making  Asia  a  part  of  the  normal  ex[)erience 
of  educated  persons  is  to  bring  specialists,  artists,  exhibitions  and 
films  to  the  campus,  with  eflective  publicity.  Hence  the  university 
looks  forward  to  sharing  in  the  recently  organized  tours  of  Asimi 
performei^s  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Asia  Society  of  New  York.  This 
project  is  a  real  boon  to  colleges  oH'  the  .be«teh,, track,  and  Colgate 
welcomes  it  lieartily. 

The  third  a])proach  is  much  more  nebulous  bnt  even  more  funda- 
mental. It  recognizes  that  most  American  education  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Western  directed.    This  emphasis  runs  right  through  the 
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precolle^e  years,  and,  For  most  students,  thron<i^h  their  (•olle<i:e  years  as 
well.  Yet  when  the  students  enier<i:e,  tlie  professors  exchinn  how 
inadequately  equipped  they  are  to  know  the  roots  of  their  own  tradi- 
tion. The  infeivnee  from  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  h)()k  into 
non-Western  cidtnres  with  any  [U'ofit.  Often  to  faculty  members  in 
Asian  studies  there  is  s()nu»thni<i:  of  the  self-i)erpetuatin<>:  vested  in- 
terest in  this  view — the  vested  interest  of  teacliers  and  seliolars  who 
themselves  have  had  no  substantial  contact  with  other  cultures  and 
have  no  incentive  to  ^ain  it.  For  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  the 
world  is  full  of  people  who  have  entirely  ditl'erent  traditions  from  the 
Western  and  with  wliom  it  be(M)nies  uu)re  and  more  important  that 
Americans  do  leani  to  live. 

At  Colgate  the  faculty  in  this  field  sometimes  wonders — especially 
near  the  end  of  a  lontr,  gray  winter — if  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
require  that  every  student  take  a  standard  general  cultnn.^  course  that 
would  include  Asia  or  a  compulsory  ele(*tive  from  among  several  Asian 
coui*ses.  The  problems  are  obvious:  to  otfer  solid  content  and  to  find 
competent  staff.  Additionally,  the  specialists  on  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  plus  those  whose  liglit  gleams  cmly  from  Hellas,  Lariiun,  or 
points  west,  will  clamor  for  a  place  in  the  sun  on  the  same  count. 
While  the  wise  administrator  will  do  well  to  retreat  from  this  noisy 
field,  tlie  question  renuiins:  Can  a  liierarchy  of  places  and  cultures  ever 
be  established  and  on  wliat  basis — numbers  of  ])eople,  age  of  tradition, 
continuity  of  tradition,  distance  from  the  United  States,  size  of  space- 
.ship  fleets 

Fevhaps  the  answer  depends  on  the  discipline.  Or  perhaps  some- 
one, somewhere,  should  try  to  condense  and  improve  the  interminable 
high  school  history  courses,  as  is  being  done  with  mathematics,  the 
sciences  and  foreign  languages,  so  that  a  full  term  in  the  secondary 
school  could  be  released  for  studying  oyie  of  the  vital  cultures  of  Asia. 
This  might  be  an  area  course  that  includes  sul>stantial  student  work 
projects  and  that  constantly  makes  comparisons  with  the  student's 
own  culture.  This  goal  is  very  far  in  the  future,  for  in  how  many 
.schools  are  there  the  teachei*s,  the  libraries,  or  even  the  texts,  although 
teachers  ai-e  always  asking  for  such  an  Aladin's  lamp?  Would  a 
high  school  course  meet  the  need?  Of  course  it  would  not.  But  one 
would  expect  it,  if  well  done,  to  stimulate  the  neetl  at  the  college  level, 
as  students  would  seek  to  learn  more  about  Asia. 

By  this  last  suggestion  it  should  be  apparent  that  we  have  no  single 
solution  as  the  faculty  in  Asian  studies  continues  to  compete  in  the 
market  place  of  free  electives  against  such  popular  fields  as  American 
history,  American  literature,  and  American  economics.  Indeed  the 
undergraduate  effort  must  eventually  include  four  kinds  of  contact: 
(1)  General  area  studies,  preferably  of  one  Asian  country  or  culture 
area ;  (2)  Asian-oriented  courses  in  several  of  the  regidar  departments; 
(3)  more  inclusion  of  Asian  materials  and  viewpoints  in  existing  gen- 
eral courses;  and  (4)  an  Asian  language  for  speaking  and  simple  read- 
ing and  writing.  Colgate  is  considering  and  ultimately  hopes  to  be 
able  to  move  on  all  these  fronts  where  it  has  not  already  made  a 
beginning. 

Finally,  where  do  the  interests  of  our  students  in  Asia  lead?  A  few 
are  going  on  to  graduate  school  in  Asian  studies,  although  there  would 
no  doubt  l)e  more  if  we  offered  an  Asian  language.   Almost  none  visit 
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Asia  or  work  for  employers  (aside  from  the  Government)  that  send 
them  to  Asia — reflecting  to  some  degree  the  hick  of  hinguage  and  per- 
haps Eastern  Fnited  States  piovincialism  us  weU,  Some  do  continue 
their  interest  in  Asian  art,  pliilosopliy  and  current  developments,  and 
hopefully  tliey  i\re  better  equijjped  to  assess  America's  relations  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  Since  these  thin<fs  are  all  to  the  good,  Colgate's 
faculty  in  Asian  studies  continues  to  chip  away  to  the  extent  of  its 
resources  at  making  more  students  acquainted  with  some  of  Asia's 
riches.  However  limite^l  these  resources  may  he  and  however  frus- 
trating the  task,  this  seems  eminently  worth  doing.  {Asian  Stttdies 
in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges.) 


ERIC 


The  State  University  College 
at  New  Paltz,  N,Y. 

by  the  Commission  on  International  Under  standing  ^ 
Association  of  American  Colleges^ 

In  a  lengthy  appendi^v  to  its  10C)2-()Ji,  survey  of  imn-Wester)i  studies 
in  the  Itheral  artfi  colleger,  the  Cxnnmissi/yn  on  Inte^mational  Under- 
fitaiidinff  of  the  Association  of  Am-erican  (\oll'eges  inehided.  a  numher 
o  f  c<(se  s  tml  ies  of  in  die  id  ual  nolle  (fen  (ind  g  rox  ips  o  f  institut  imiJ^, 

Tlip  Stnto  University  College  at  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,^  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  rp(|uii'in<r  non-Western  stndies  as  part  of  the  ^jeneral  edncation  of  all 
candidates  for  the  bachelor's  de<2:ree.  New  Paltz  has  also  introduced 
many  non -Western  coni'ses  at  the  junior-senior  level  and  majoi'S  on 
Africa  and  Asia.  President  William  J.  Ha^r^rerty  lias  provided  vigo- 
rous leadership  for  an  institution-wide  effort  to  develop  a  faculty  and 
curriculum  which  would  assure  tliat  no  student  could  graduate  unless 
he  had  taken  at  least  four  courses  dealing  with  non-Western  cultures. 
This  lias  been  achieved  witliout  special  financial  aid.  New  Paltz  has 
assembled  some  25  specialists  on  one  or  more  non-Western  areas. 
Twenty  members  of  the  faculty  in  1068-64  had  been  born  and  raised  in 
a  non-Western  area  and  had  had  advanced  academic  training  in  the 


New  Paltz  is  a  former  State  teachers  college  wliich  was  one  of  several 
such  institutions  incorporated  into  the  State  University  of  New  York 
when  it  was  organized  in  1048.  President  Haggerty  was  inaugiu'ated 
in  1044,  6  years  after  New  Paltz  became  a  4-year  college.  He  has 
helped  to  introduce  many  changes  in  the  curriculum,  with  a  growing 
empliasis  on  solid  disciplinary  content.  The  entire  program  is  now 
based  or.  general  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  including  required 
introductory  courses  on  non-Western  areas,  followed  by  academic 
majors.  The  first  minor  in  liberal  arts  was  introduced  in  1048.  Two 
of  the  elective  courses  in  this  minor  were  history  of  tlic  Far  East,  and 
Asia  in  modern  times.  Tliese  were  taught  by  teacliers  witliout  special 
qualifications  or  firsthand  experience  in  the  Orient. 

Non-Western  studies  at  New  Paltz  really  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  revised  curriculum  in  1057,  partly  as  a  result  of 
President  Haggerty's  service  during  10 52-5 as  chief  educational 
adviser  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  U.S.  technical  assistance 
program.  Dr.  Haggerty  returned  determined  to  provide  a  better 
education  for  world  understanding  tluin  tlie  AVestern-oriented  curricu- 

•(O  10C4,  Associntion  of  Anioricnn  Collejjos. 

iTho  Stnto  ITnivorHity  CoUope  nt  Npw  Platz.  N.Y.  Prosidont  WiUinm  .T.  HiiffKcrty. 
(State:  roodijcationnl :  <iuartpr  system:  llboral  arts  nn«l  teacher  training  to  master's  tle- 
ffree:  o.45.1  sturlents. ) 
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luin  at  New  Paltz»  A  few  influential  membei'S  of  the  faculty,  such 
as  the  chairman  of  the  division  of  education,  wlio  had  served  the 
World  Health  Or<i:aiiization  in  Taiwan,  and  professors  who  had 
severally  taught  in  India,  Iran,  Japan,  Lebanon,  and  Thailand,  were 
ready  to  support  efforts  to  ^'globalize  tlie  curriculum." 

Two  preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  1955  and  1956  to  promote 
world  iinderstandnig  amon<j^  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  col- 
lege and  in  the  surrounding  area*  The  first  consisted  of  a  series  of 
television  progi'ams  which  began  in  1055  and  continued  for  several 
years.  The  initial  series  was  called  *'Know  Your  Neighbors"  and 
focused  on  understanding  othei*  peoples.  The  second .  series  dealt 
with  India  and  the  third  with  Asia. 

Secondly,  at  commencement  time  in  195G,  Humayun  Kabir,  Min- 
ister of  Scientific  and  Cultural  Affairs  ii\  the  Government  of  India, 
dedicated  a  World  Study  Center  in  the  college  library.  At  the 
center  there  are  displays  and  collections  of  boofo,  periodicals,  pam- 
phlets, films,  ]>ictures,  artifacts,  slides  and  maps  dealing  with  all 
l)ai^s  of  the  workl  but  especially  with  Africa  and  Asia.  By  1963 
the  center  luid  over  6,000  items  and  received  some  300  periodicals 
annually.  It  is  widely  used  by  students,  teachers  and  others  in  the 
mid-Hudso!\  region.  The  center  has  published  a  few  booklets  and 
study  guides  on  non-Western  countries,  such  as  Afghanistan  and 
Thailand. 

The  cui'i'iculum  committee  made  a  study  in  1956-57,  concluding  with 
z'ecommendations  for  hi-oadening  the  pattern  of  teacher  education  in 
two  ways.  The  fii'st  was  to  provide  a  2-year  required  general  educa- 
tion program  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeai'S.  The  second  was 
to  develop  an  academic  major  of  24  semester-credit  liours  in  the  liberal 
arts  (increased  to  54  quarter  units  in  1963)  which  every  student  would 
take  in  addition  to  his  professional  training.  This  new  curriculum 
provided  fewer  electives  and  more  required  courses  stressing  important 
concepts  and  inteiTelationships  in  various  disciplines,  with  at  least 
15  credit  hours  in  science  and  mathematics  for  each  student,  and  tried 
wherever  possible  to  present  all  subjects  in  a  worldwide  frame  of 
reference.  Every  ^'<fitdent  was  required  to  take  a  course  in  Asian 
civilizatimi  and  one  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  A  faculty  with 
special  skills  and  interests  was  essential  to  such  a  curriculum. 

ADMIN  1STKATU>N  AND  FACULTY 

President  Hnggei'ty  and  his  senior  associates  have  consistently  tried 
to  stren^rthen  the  faculty.  Their  success  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that 
l)etween  1951  and  1956  four  mejubers  of  the  faculty  won  fund  for  the 
advancement  of  education  faculty  fellowships  for  their  outstanding 
teaching  ability  in  liberal  education.  \V1\ile  Prof.  Willard  N.  Hogan 
had  received  a  gi*ant  to  work  on  i*evision  of  the  U.N.  Charter  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  1952,  and  three  members  of  the  staff  had 
received  Fulbright  appointments  to  India  (2)  and  Japan  (1)  during 
these  yeai'S,  New  Paltz  did  not  have  any  specialists  on  the  non-Western 
world  before  the  new  curri^^ulum  was  recommended. 

The  college  lias  strengthened  its  faculty  resources  in  relation  to  the 
non- Western  world  by  two  chief  means.  First,  it  has  recruited 
teachers  with  special  competence  in  non-Western  areas.   Second,  it 
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has  encouraged  existuig  faculty  members  to  seek  Fulbright  Awards 
and  other  opportunities  lo  study  or  serve  in  non-Western  countries. 

Recruitment  of  scholars  with  area  specialization  has  been  facilitated 
since  the  administration  inti'oduced  a  new  criterion  to  faculty  appoint- 
ment after  11)57.  It  piwided  that  as  between  two  or  more  candidates 
of  equal  merit  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  one  who  had  the  most 
significant  international  experience  relevant  to  the  college's  needs. 

This  policy  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  20  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  natives  of  a  non-Western  area  dealt  with  in  the  curriculum. 
Normally  these  teachei*s  are  responsible  for  instruction  in  regular 
coui'ses  in  tlieir  disciplines  and  also  teach  a  course  or  two  relating  to 
the  non -Western  world.  Tliese  faculty  members  include  11  in  social 
sciences,  7  in  the  liunianities,  and  1  each  in  art  and  education.  Four- 
teen of  tlie  twenty  earned  at  least  tlieii*  first  degree  in  a  non-Western 
country  before  taking  advanced  degrees  in  this  country.  Four  others 
completed  all  of  tlieir  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  The  two 
remaining  foi*eign-born  ftaculty  members  earned  their  advanced  de- 
grees in  European  universities.  All  of  these  teachers  have  had  con- 
siderable gradunte  study  or  teaching  experience  in  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  their  non-Western  training. 

The  dean  and  his  colleagues  at  New  Paltz  learned  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  every  teacliei'  in  an  American  college  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Western  tradition  and  the  Americ^in  cultural 
heritage  even  if  he  is  instructing  students  in  courses  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  a  non-Western  society.  This  explains  why  particular 
care  is  taken  in  reviewing  candidates  for  the  faculty  from  non-Western 
countries,  and  why  most  of  those  appointed  combine  advanced  train- 
ing and  researcli  at  American  universities  with  education  in  their  own 
lands.  The  administration  has  found  that,  if  problems  of  accultura- 
tion and  adjustment  for  teachers  from  non-Western  countries  are 
surmounted  by  careful  planning  and  good  will,  these  teachers  can 
add  important  dimensions  to  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the 
college. 

In  recent  years  nine  members  of  tlie  faculty  have  won  Fulbright 
Awards  to  lecture  or  engage  in  I'esearcli  in  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand.  These  awards  have  gone  to  members 
of  the  divisions  of  tlie  arts,  education,  humanities,  and  the  social 
sciences,  including  the  chairmen  of  the  last  two  divisions.  President 
Haggerty  took  part,  in  educatioiuil  missions  to  India  in  1961  and 
1963.  Dean  Pyle  participated  in  a  special  study  group  on  India  during 
1962-615.  A  member  of  the  music  faculty  took  pait  in  a  Fulbright  sum- 
mer seminar  in  India  in  1962.  Other  arrangements  have  taken  staff 
members  as  visiting  pi*of essoins,  research ei*s  or  consultants  to  such 
places  as  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  teacher  training  colleges 
in  Indonesia,  and  the  University  (^ollege  of  Rhodesia. 

By  these  various  means  at  least  86  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty  have  acquired  substantial  experience  in  one  or  more 
non-Westeni  areas.  As  a  college  with  an  expanding  enrollment.  New 
Paltz  has  had  to  enlarge  its  faculty  considerably  in  recent  years.  This 
lias  facilitated  its  employment  of  specially  qualified  instructors  for 
required  and  elective  courses  on  the  non- Western  world.  The  grow- 
ing comi>etence  of  the  faculty  in  non-Western  areas  has  been  reflected 
in  the  curriculum  at  many  points. 
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<'ITRKICULUM 

The  curriculum  committee  is  responsible  as  mit  of  its  broader 
functions  for  the  development  of  international  and  non-Western 
studies.  The  dean  of  tlie  college  serves  on  the  committee  along  with 
repre^sentatives  of  the  divisions  of  the  arts,  luunanities,  sciences  and 
social  sciences.  The  chairmen  of  the  divisions  of  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  director  of  liberal  studies,  to  whom  they 
report,  have  general  administrative  responsibility  for  non-Westeni 
areA  studies  and  for  the  majors  in  international  relations  (introduced 
in  1957)  and  in  African  or  Asian  studies  (inaugurated  in  1962). 

Tlie  introduction  in  1957  of  a  major  in  international  relations  and 
of  the  two  required  general  education  courses  on  Asian  civilizations 
and  on  Africa  and  the  Near  P^ast  was  the  start  of  a  continuing  growtli 
of  non-Western  studies.  The  regular  addition  of  new  teachers  with 
special  qualifications  to  teach  about  non-Westeni  areas,  and  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  competence  to  such  areas  by  other  members  of  the 
faculty  combined  to  provide  the  human  resources  and  interest  out  of 
which  these  curricular  changes  liave  developed. 

By  the  academic  year  1963-64,  29  additional  courses  relating  to  the 
non-Western  world  had  become  part  of  the  curriculum.  Fourteen  of 
these  were  disciplinary  courses  dealing  primarily  with  one  or  more 
non-Westeni  cultures.  Five  represented  2  years  of  instruction  in 
Chinese  and  3  in  Russian  language^  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1961 
and  1962  respectively.  The  remaming  10  were  courses  of  the  infusion 
type  defiling  in  part,  with  non- Western  areas.  Two  of  this  last  @^up 
of  offerings,  art  and  culture,  and  world  literature  including  Kali- 
dasa's  Slutkuntala  and  Murasaki's  The  Tales  of  Genji^  were  also 
required.  This  makes  a  toUil  of  four  mandatory  courses  in  general 
education  relating  to  the  non- Western  world,  an  exceptional  set  of 
requirements  for  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Teachers  at  New  Paltz  have  wrestled  with  the  issues  involved  in 
choosing  the  most  effective  approach  to  general  education  courses  on 
non- Western  areas.  By  1962  those  teaching  tlie  semester  course  on 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  had  arrived  at  a  consensus  that  their  needs 
would  be  met  best  by  a  multidisciplinary  approach.  Dr.  Ahmad 
Haffar,  assistant  professor  of  Near  Easteni  studies,  has  described 
certain  jispects  of  the  New  Paltz  approach  as  follows  : 

The  New  Paltz  program  includes  a  one-semester  (changed  to  one  quarter 
in  1963)  general  education  course  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East  which  all  stu- 
dents must  take  within  their  first  2  years  at  the  college  *  *  *.  Each  member 
of  the  program  staff  alternately  addresses  a  weekly  general  meeting  of  approxi- 
mately 30O  students.  Sections  of  25  or  fewer  students  then  meet  2  1-hour  x>eriod8 
each  week  throughout  the  semester  with  1  staff  member,  during  which  time  the 
broad  topic  of  the  general  lecture  is  explored  and  discussed  on  a  seminar  basis. 
The  student  is  exposed,  therefore,  to  the  views  of  the  specialist,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  his  group  leader,  and  to  his  own  Instructor  from  whom  he  can  con- 
tinue to  learn  without  interruption. 

The  Africa-Near  East  staff  numbers  four  (now  eight)  people  and  includes 
an  anthropologist,  an  economic  geographer,  a  sociologist  and  a  political 
scientist  *  * 

Certain  administrative  considerations  relevant  to  a  multidiscipline  program 
must  l>e  pointed  up  to  safeguard  the  basic  goals  of  the  program. 

Because  topics  are  introduced  in  a  major  lecture  to  a  large  audience,  at- 
tendance of  all  staff  is  necessary  in  order  to  famUiarize  them  with  the  specialist's 
views,  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  unity,  and  to  facilitate  further  development  of 
the  general  topic  in  discussion  groups.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  staff  are  nece^ 
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su^y  in  order  to  pull  togdhor  the  major  points  which  are  to  be  raised  with  the 
students  during  discussion  i)oriods. 

It  may  well  l)e  that  the  Afrira-Near  East  program,  now  combined  in  a  one- 
semester  course,  could  profitably  Ik*  divided,  with  each  area  comprising  an 
offering  of  one  semester.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  combination  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahani  with  the  Near  East  ami  North  Africa  in  a  single  semester 
is  staggering.  To  nmke  the  most  of  the  time  now  available,  a  problem  approach 
is  being  tried  on  un  experimental  l)asis,  allowing  comparative  analysis  of  con- 
siderations c(mimou  to  the  areas.  ITntil  September  19C1,  there  had  been  a  rather 
dear-cut  division  on  the  basis  of  time,  with  10  weeks  devoted  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  5  weeks  to  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa.  The  current  attempt  to 
consider  eoinmoii  problems  has  been  somewhat  successful,  because,  despite  vari- 
ations, general  characteristics  of  the  area's  have  l)een  found  to  be  more  similar 
than  dissimilar.  The  problem  approach  has  also  alleviated  considerably  the  pains 
ass(K'iated  with  the  transition  from  one  area  to  the  other. 

There  are  other  concerns  which  stem  from  the  multidi.sciplinc  approach:  (1) 
financing  a  staff  of  such  diversified  disciplinary  backgrounds.  (2)  availability 
of  iiersonnel,  (3)  the  danger  of  substituting  breadth  at  the  expense  of  depth, 
ami  (4)  rivalry  among  disciplines  within  the  program. 

Increasingly,  the  specialists  who  are  sought  are  those  who  combine  training 
in  one  of  the  recognized  disciplines  with  their  speciality  in  a  given  non-Western 
area.  This  is  true  at  New  Paltz.  where  faculty  members  play  a  double  role: 
teaching  non-Westeru  courses  in  addition  to  courses  within  their  own  discipline. 
The  matter  of  financing  is  somewhat  less  acute  in  this  instance,  and  the  ar- 
rangement si*enys  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  staff  involved. 

Recruiting  is  a  major  concern.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  discrepancy 
l)etween  available,  well-trained  si)ecialists  and  the  demand  for  them  is  con- 
siderable— but  it  is  not  irre(lucii)le.  Even  tmlay.  when  the  need  is  so  apimrent. 
contact  with  the  right  institutions  often  brings  unexi)ected  surprises.  Until 
recently,  non- Western  studies  have  been  almost  exclusively  offered  in  a  few  of 
the  leading  colleges,  and  the  relatively  snmll  number  of  non-Western  scholars 
have  directed  their  attention  to  those  institutions.  Public  colleges,  with  increased 
Government  and  State  aid.  have  become  keen  c(mii)etitors.  however,  and  often  lure 
top  i)ersonnel  to  their  campuses  with  challenging  res|K)nsil)ilities  in  new  programs, 
satisfying  salaries,  advancement  opportunities  and  relatively  secure  futures. 

The  third  consideration  is  the  problem  of  shallowness  of  offerings  under  the 
nuiltidiscipline  approach.  While  this  may  be  generally  true,  it  nuist  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  non-Western  courses  required  at  New  Paltz,  for  example,  are 
introductory  courses  and  presume  to  be  nothing  more.  Advanced  eleotives  are 
oi)fu  to  stutlents  who  want  to  pursue  their  interests  further.  In  the  advanced 
courses  the  scoik*  is  considerably  narrowed  and  deei)er  inquiry  is  made  i>ossible. 
The  problem  of  shallowness  nevertheless  remains  a  constant  concern.  It  has 
been  suggestetl  that  honor  se<'tions  be  introduced  t(»  the  general  education  pro- 
gram in  which  students  will  be  i>ermitted  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their 
ability  and  interest  will  i)ermit. 

Interdiscipline  rivalry  seem«  to  be  coninHm  to  virtually  all  universities  and  all 
programs.  The  nuiltidiscipline  approach  to  non-Western  studies  may  sharften 
rivalry  and  bring  it  into  clearer  focus  when  compared  to  other  njethods  of 
presentation,  but  unless  the  content  gets  out  of  hand,  both  students  and  faculty 
can  be  stimulated  by  it." 

The  adoption  of  the  (luarter  system  in  H)0J5  foived  the  revision  of 
all  coui'ses.  The  introchictory  courses  on  Africa  and  the  Near  East 
and  on  Asian  civilization,  which  Dr.  Haffar  found  "sta^^^cring''  to 
handle  in  a  semester,  have  l)een  further  condensed.  This  has  sharp- 
ened the  need  for  a  problem  approach.  The  revised  version  of  Intro- 
(hiction  to  Africa  and  the  Xear  East  first  offered  in  10r)3  wastau^rht  by 
seven  instrnrtors  in  an  ll-\veek  (pnirter.  Dr.  I  laffer  was  coordinator  of 
this  staff  consistin^r  of  himself,  three  Africans  and  three  Americans. 
There  were  two  main  lectures  and  two  discussion  meeting  in  small 
flections  weekly.  The  course  be^an  with  »i  weeks  on  the  Near  East,  The 
first  week  dealt  with  pre^sent  conditions,  and  physical  and  human 

a  AfuhUc  Kaikt  Studies,  Fall  pp.  13-14. 
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characteristics;  the  second  with  the  traditional  value  system  and  the 
impact  of  the  west;  the  third  with  the  Near  East  present  in  relation 
to  the  future,  as  seen  in  the  dynamics  of  Westernization,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Near  Eastern  nationalism. 

Africa  was  studied  under  comparable  headings  in  8  weeks.  Present 
conditions  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  (a)  African  emergence  on  the 
world  scene;  (b)  impacts  of  the  United  Nations  on  today's  Africa; 
(c)  physical  characteristics;  (d)  human  characteristics.  "Africa's 
Present  in  the  Light  of  Its  Past"  reviewed  (a)  traditional  value  sys- 
tems; (6)  pre-European  Africa;  (c)  Africa  and  Europe;  (d)  the  im- 
pact of  the  West;  (e^  African  renaissance.  "Africa's  Present  in 
Relation  to  the  Future  ■  was  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  (a) 
economic  problems;  (b)  political  problems;  (c)  social  problems;  (d) 
contemporary  colonialism  and  racism  in  Africa;  (e)  new  "concepts" 
and  "themes"  in  Africa;  and  (/)  Africa  in  relation  to  the  non- African 
world. 

Students  were  required  to  buy  and  read  the  following  texts: 
Kimble,  G.  H.  T.,  Tropical  Africa,  vols.  I  and  II  (1962), 
Hitti,  P.  K.,  Islam  and  the  West  (1962) . 

Kingsbury,  R.  C.  and  Pounds,  N.  J.  G.,  eds.,  An  Atlm  of  Middle 
Eastetn  A  ffahs  ( 1963) . 

Antonius,  G.,  The  Arab  Aimkenijig  (selections) . 
Tliey  were  also  assigned  readings  from  18  other  books  placed  on 
reserve.  Indej)endent  study  and  research  papers  were  optional. 

The  companion  course  on  Introduction  to  Asian  Civilization  fol- 
lowed a  similar  pattern,  with  a  slightly  more  topical  approach  to  .the 
cultures  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  and  special  consideration  of  the 
role  of  vor/imunism  in  Asia  and  its  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Three  films  were  used  as  integral  parts  of  the  course.  This  course  was 
taught  by  six  instructors,  consisting  of  i«,  Chinese  coordinator,  an 
Indian,  a  Korean,  and  three  Americans  with  firsthand  experience  in 
Asia.  One  of  the  staff  was  a  former  Korean  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  special  envoy  to  newly  independent  African  nations,  with 
a  Ph.  D.  from  Princeton  and  previous  teaching  experience  there  and 
at  Chatham,  Lehigh,  and  Yale. 
The  texts  used  in  the  autumn  of  1963  were : 

Spear,  P.,  India,  Pakistan  dnd  the  West  ( 1958) . 

Goodrich,  L.  C,  A  Short  Hist07y  of  the  Chinese  People  (1959) . 

Creel,  H.  G.,  Chinese  Thought  from  Confucius  to  Ma/}  Tse 
Tunff  (1900). 

Reischauer,  E.  O.,  Japan,  Past  and  Present  ( 1952) . 

Storry,  R.,  A  History  of  Modem  Japan  (1960). 
In  addition  to  the  required  general  education  courses  relating  to  the 
non- Western  world,  any  candidate  for  the  B.A.  may  elect  to  major  in 
African  or  Asian  Studies  at  New  Paltz.  Either  of  these  majors  calls 
for  52  quarter-credits  out  of  the  total  of  180  credits  needed  for  gradua- 
tion. Required  courses  account  for  28  ci edits,  and  electives  for  24. 
The  standard  requirements  in  general  education,  2  vears  of  satisfac- 
tory, college-level  foreign  language  competence  (which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  examination),  and  additional  electives  in  liberal  arts,  make 
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up  the  rest  of  the  program.  African  studies  majoi-s  must  take  seven 
of  the  following  eight  courses,  each  carrying  four  credit  units  : 

Cultures  of  the  Middle  East  History  of  West  Africa  or 

Economic  Problems  of  Africa         History  of  East  Africa 
Geography  of  Africa  Systems  of  Government  in  Sub- 

Religions  of  the  World  Sahanin  Africa 

Africa  in  Transition 

Asian  studies  majors  take  the  following  seven  required  courses: 

Geography  of  Asia 
Religions  of  the  World 
History  of  Chinese  Civilization 


Social  History-  of  India 


History  of  Japanese  Civilization 
Government  and  Politics  of  East 
Asia 

History  of  World  Social  Thought 


Neither  of  these  majors  requires  any  African  or  Asian  language. 
But  instinct  ion  in  Chinese  was  inrroduced  in  1961  and  Russian  in  1062. 
During  196li~64  11  students  were  taking  elementary  and  5  intermediate 
Chinese.  Tlie  audio-lingual-method  of  instruction  was  used,  with  4 
hours  a  week  in  class  ana  at  least  1  hour  a  week  in  the  language  lab- 
oratory. Eacli  course  consisted  of  three  11-week  (one-quarter) 
sequences,  making  up  a  full  academic  year.  Ten  students  were  taking 
elementary,  six  intermediate  Russian,  taught  according  to  a  similar 
pattern,  with  5  class  hours  instead  of  4  a  week.  An  advanced  course 
m  Russian  literature  was  also  offered  but  was  not  elected  by  any  stu- 
dents. It  is  scheduled  to  meet  4  hours  weekly  and  provides  for  1  hour 
of  practice  in  the  language  laboratory. 

Members  of  the  faculty  at  New  Paltz  could  teach  Arabic,  Hindi 
or  some  African  languages  instead  of  other  courses.  But  thus  fjir 
there  has  been  almost  no  demand  for  such  instruction,  and  the  focus 
has  been  on  acquiring  personnel  with  special  competence  to  teach  the 
required  general  education  courses  ancl  more  advanced  courses  deal- 
ing with  non-Western  areas.  The  administration  prefers  to  consoli- 
date its  present  non-Western  area  and  language  offerings  before  ad- 
ding instruction  in  other  critical  languages. 

The  electives  relating  to  the  majors  in  African  and  Asian  studies 
consist  of  the  following  courses,  each  of  which  carries  four  units  of 
credit  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Cultural  Anthropology 
Art  of  China  and  J  apan 
Art  of  Africa  and  Pre- 
Columbian  America 
Art  of  India  and  Persia 
Ancient  Art 

Basic  Economics  I  and  II 

(8  units) 
Money,  Banking,  and  Public 

Finance  I  and  II  (6  units) 
Economic  Policv  I  and  II 

(6  units) 
History  of  Economic  Thought 

(8  units) 
Asian  Literature 


Introductory  Chinese 

(12  units) 
Intermediate  Chinese  (8  units) 
Economic  Geography 
Earth  and  Man 
Land  and  People  of  Japan 
(Comparative  Government 
History  of  Political  Thought 
Near  East  Politics  and  Institu- 
tions 

Modern  Political  Thought 
General  Sociology 
Social  Statistics 
Modem  and  Contemporary 

Social  Theory 
Methods  of  Social  Research 
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LIBRART 

The  State  University  College  at  New  Paltz  is  fortunate  in  having 
had  an  experienced  librarian  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  Asian  pub- 
lications and  libraries.  Librarian  Robert  P.  Lang  spent  the  year 
1960-61  in  Pakistan  on  a  Fulbright  appointment.  Consequently  he 
was  able  to  arrange  exchanges  of  periodicals  and  gifts  of  books  for 
the  library  from  Asian  institutions  which  he  visited.  His  experience 
helped  him  to  acquire  the  relatively  rare  special  skills  necessary  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  complexities  of  Ismmic  publications,  authors' 
names  and  other  problems  inherent  in  the  integration  of  oriental  ma- 
terials into  a  Western  college  library. 

The  library  contains  upward  of  100,000  volumes  and  is  growing  M 
the  net  rate  of  5,000  to  6,000  books  per  year.  The  current  budget  for 
accessions  is  $37,000,  of  which  $8500  is  for  the  700  periodicals  received 
annually.  Roughly  10  percent  of  the  books  and  35  percent  of  the 
periodicals  (many  of  the  latter  being  gifts  from  this  country  and 
abroad)  relate  primarily  to  the  non-Western  studies  program.  The 
staff  rated  the  library  as  "good"  for  student  mstruction  and  research 
on  Africa  (general),  Asia  (general),  east,  south  and  southeast  Asia, 
but  only  "adequate"  on  the  Middle  East  and  "poor"  on  Latin  America 
and  Slavic  and  East  European  studies.  In  terms  of  minimal  faculty 
research  for  courses,  it  was  rated  only  "adequate"  in  the  categories 
evaluated  above  as  good  for  instruction,  and  *^POor"  on  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America  and  for  Slavic  studies.  Tne  three  most  urgent 
library  needs  are  materials  on  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

FOUFIGN  STUDENTS,  VISITORS  AND  EXTRA CUimiCtTLAR  ACTIVITIES 

New  Paltz  welcomed  its  first  foreign  students  in  1948.  Two  were 
from  Latin  America  and  two  from  Europe.  Since  then  a  growing 
number  of  foreign  students  from  60  nations  have  come  to  the  college 
to  add  their  contributions  to  its  aims  to  education  for  world  under- 
standing. In  1961-62  there  were  35  students  from  19  foreign  coun- 
tries. Fifteen  came  from  Africa  and  others  from  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, Greece,  Mexico,  Peru,  Argentina,  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Indonesia. 
In  1963-64  there  were  30  students  from  non-Western  areas. 

Foreign  students  have  been  used  occasionally  as  native  informants 
in  language  courses  and  are  often  called  on  to  serve  as  resource  persons 
in  classes.  They  also  speak  in  debates,  at  forums  or  on  radio  and 
TV  panels.  Some  are  responsible  for  the  staffing  of  the  World  Study 
Center  in  the  library  and  take  pride  in  this  work.  The  administration 
believes  that  the  greatest  contribution  which  foreign  students  make 
IS  through  their  extracurricular  activities,  in  special  programs  relat- 
ing to  their  native  lands  and  simply  by  living  with  American  students. 

In  1963-64,  for  the  first  time,  two  undergraduates  were  studying 
in  Japan  for  credit.  New  Paltz  hopes  to  expand  opportunities  for 
American  students  to  study  in  non-Western  areas  but  nnds  that  most 
of  its  students  cannot  afford  the  cost  in  time  or  money.  The  Central 
Institute  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Delhi,  India,  and  the 
college  at  New  Paltz  began  an  affiliation  in  1959  looking  toward  an 
exchange  of  publications,  of  information,  and  even  of  advanced  stu- 
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dents  and  faculty  members.  A  few  students  have  been  exchanged, 
but  mainly  at  the  graduate  level 

New  Paltz  has  also  trained  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  service  in 
Sierra  Leone  and  has  welcomed  student  groups  sent  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Department  or  the  experiment  in  international  living  from 
countries  such  as  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Mexico.  General  convoca- 
tions have  been  addressed  by  such  well-known  personalities  as  Tom 
Mboya  of  Kenya  and  G.  L/Mehta,  then  Indian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  A  member  of  the  faculty  edits  the  quarterly  Litera- 
ture East  and  West,  the  newsletter  of  the  Conference  on  Oriental- 
Western  Literary  Relations  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 


New  Paltz  now  otfei^  its  students  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn 
in  depth  about  various  non-Western  areas,  especially  Africa  and  Asia. 
It  is  perhaps  unique  among  U.S.  undergraduate  colleges  in  requiring 
all  students  to  take  four  courses  dealing  with  the  non- Western  world 
as  part  of  their  general  education  program.  The  college  has  assem- 
bled a  t'lundty  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  :nembers  who  are 
specialists  on  uoii- Western  areas.  It  is  building  up  the  relevant  li- 
brary resoun^es. 

One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  college  administration  has  been 
tlie  chronic  problem  of  turnover  among  specialized  facultv  members. 
Another  has  been  the  continuing  difficulty  of  deepening  the  commit- 
ment of  serving  facult,v  members  to  non-Western  studies,  Further- 
morc,  both  the  pace  of  library  development  and  the  increase  of  oppor- 
tunities for  faculty  members* to  extend  their  competence  in  non-West- 
ern studies  have  been  slower  that  they  might  have  been  because  the 
(*ollege  has  had  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  its  own  funds. 

Nevertheless,  New  Paltz  has  made  notable  progress  in  its  drive  to 
educate  all  its  students  in  world  understanding.  It  has  been  a  pioneer 
among  public*  (M)]]eges  in  providing  non-Western  studies  for  all  stu- 
dents at  both  introductory  and  advanced  levels  and  in  encouraging 
other  colleges,  both  in  New  York  State  and  further  afield,  to  build 
on  its  experience.   {Non-W estem  Studies  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.) 


CONCLUSION 


New  Graduate  Programs  in 
Modern  Foreign  Languages 

by  Daymond  Turner"^ 

Turner  in  profei^mr  in  the  departvient  of  languages  and  Utera- 
fure  and  director  of  language  Inboratories  at  the  University  of 
Delmvare, 

Foreign  languages  (department  chairman)  :  Rank,  professor ;  salary  compares 
favorably  with  the  projected  1904-65  AAUP  scale.  Secretarial  assistance. 
Department  includes  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Hebrew. 
Number  in  department  currently  7,  plus  i>art-time  members.  Exiwct  to  move  into 
graduate  program  fall,  19C5  ♦  •  ♦  » 

The  frequency  with  which  advei*tiseinents  such  as  the  one  cited  ap- 
pear in  professional  journals  s))ows  tliat  the  forei^  language  field  has 
not  escaped  the  pressui*es  for  a  proliferation  of  graduate  offerings 
rampant  in  American  l)igl)er  education  today.  Can  sucli  additions  to 
the  gniduate  curriculum  be  justified,  and,  if  so,  what  is  implied  in  terms 
of  objectives,  staff,  coui^se  offerings,  and  financial  support?  Should 
administrators  and  language  teachers  acquiesce  in  their  development 
in  the  light  of  a  total  institutional  commitment  ? 

In  a  sui'vey  of  the  preparation  of  college  teacliei*s  of  modern  foreign 
languages  conducted  in  1964,  it  was  found  that  only  52  departments 
in  39  universities  offer  the  doctorate  in  any  modern  foreign  Language. 
And  the  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  which  made 
the  survey  assumed  that  these  departments  would  continue  to  train 
the  majority  of  college  foreign  language  teachers  for  the  "foreseeable 
future."  - 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  academic  year  1964—65  at  least  324 
Ph.  D.  degrees  in  mo<lern  foreign  language  were  awarded  by  some  48 
institutions.  Thei-e  were  79  in  French,  66  in  German,  and  63  in  Span- 
ish, and  a  smattering  in  a  number  of  less  commonly  taught  languages. 
The  tabulation  also  includes  38  degrees  in  linguistics  and  33  in  com- 
parative literature,  fields  whicli  some  foi*eigii-language  teachei^s 
would  cx)nsider  entirely  separate  disciplines.*  The  total  for  1964-65 
may  appear  to  l)e  a  significant  increase  over  the  237  doctorates  in  this 
area  granted  during  the  academic  year  1962-63,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  (hiring  the  same  3-yeiir  }>eriod  the  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  grew  by  140,  and  the  student  population  of  such 

•©  I960,  Ohio  .state  Univeraity  Press, 
t  AAUP  ruUeUn^  LI  (June  1965),  p.  329. 

» Archibald  T.  MacAIIister,  "The  Preparation  ot  College  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreipn 
LanffUar<?s."  PMLA,  LXIX  (May  1964).  pp.  1-5. 

3  StaUstiCR  boBed  on  Robert  R.  LaDu's  "Ajnericax^  Doctoral  Degrees  Granted  In  the  Field 
of  Modern  Languages,"  Afodern  Language  Journal,  XLIX  (December  1969)>  pp.  492-500. 
Actually^  the  number  of  universities  which  offer  a  Ph.  D.  in  any  modem  foreign  laniniage  ic 
even  greater,  81.  according  to  my  count  of  the  llatlDgs  found  in  Jane  Graham,  A  Ouiae  to 
Graduate  Study:  Programs  Leading  to  the  Ph.  D,  (Washington,  D.C. :  American  Council 
on  Education,  IOCS),  pp.  592r-«)0 
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institutions  by  more  than  a  million.*  We  must  also  remember  that, 
while  college  or  university  teaching  is  the  vocational  goal  of  most 
doctoiul  candidates  in  the  humanities,  the  figures  just  cited  do  not 
represent  a  net  addition  to  the  supply  of  college  teachers,  since  many 
of  the  degree  recipients  were  already  engaged  in  full-time  teiiching. 
Ray  C.  Maul  reports  that,  in  the  fall  of  1964r-65,  only  17.3  percent  of 
new  full-time  college  forei^-language  teachers  held  a  doctorate  in 
their  field,  while  about  one-sixth  held  only  a  bachelor's  degree.^ 
The  number  of  master's  degrees  awarded  in  modem  foreign  Lin- 
age in  1964  was  considerabfy  larger  than  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s. 
he  majority  were  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German,  in  that  order.^ 
But,  despite  the  frequent  recommendation  that  a  strengthened  master's 
l)e  used  to  ease  teacner  shortages  on  the  college  level,  tlie  indieation.s 
are  that  most  master  of  arts  candidates  still  enter  secondary  school 
teaching  or  are  already  engaged  in  it  full  time  upon  receipt  of  their 
degree. 

The  full  extent  of  the  teacher  shortage  in  modem  foreign  languages 
is  further  obscured  by  the  widespread  employment  of  part-time  or 
provisional  staff  whose  only  qualification  may  be  the  ability  to  speak 
the  foreign  language.  Few  American  colleges  or  universities  would 
hire  a  lawyer  or  an  engineer  or  a  taxi  driver  to  teach  freshman  Eng- 
lish. Yet  something  very  ai^alogous  is  happening  in  the  foreign- 
lan^^age  departments  of  many  institutions.  In  one  large  urban  uni- 
versity of  the  writer's  acquaintance,  over  50  percent  of  a  department 
of  80  members  were  familiar  with,  but  unprepared  to  teach,  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  were  assigned, 

Tne  present  production  of  graduate  degi-ees,  therefore,  appears 
scarcely  ade(^uate  for  the  replacement  of  faculty  who  annually  leave 
college  t^chmg  by  reason  of  death,  illness,  retirement,  or  change  of 
vocation.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  existing  graduate  pro- 
grams in  modem  foreign  language  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
additional  college  teachers  credited  by  the  establishment  of  new  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  the  growth  of  enrollment  in  existing 
ones. 

The  case  against  the  terminal  master's  program  has  been  eloquently 
set  forth  by  John  Lachs.^  Even  when  library  and  laboratory  resources 
are  adequate,  the  difficulty  of  competing  successfully  with  the  more 
prestigious  established  programs  for  faculty  and  students  is  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  courses  of  high  quality  at 
this  level.  From  personal  observation  of  a  number  of  terminal  master 
of  arts  offerings  in  my  own  field,  I  must  conclude  that  they  usually 
weaken  an  undergraduate  program  tliat  is  already  undermanned  and 
underfinanced  without  compensatory  gain  in  departmental  or  institu- 
tional prestige.  The  collie  or  university  which  cannot  afford  to 
undertake  a  first-quality  graduate  program  in  a  given  discipline  had 
better  devote  its  resources  to  strengthening  undergraduate  instruction 
in  that  area. 

*See  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facta,  edited  by  Harry  Hansen  (New  York :  New 
Vork  World-Telegram  &  Sun),  for  data  concerning  the  numoer  of  defirrees  awarded  in 
ia<$2-63  (19tt5  ed.,  p.  540)  and  in  196A^4  (196i6  ed.,  p.  72^),  and  for  the  number  of  inBtl- 
tuttons  and  their  total  enrollments  (1965  ed.,  p.  534,  and  1966  ed.,  p.  732). 

»  "Are  College  Teachers  In  Short  Supply?"  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  XXXVI  (Octo- 
ber 1965),  p.  392. 

•  World  Almanac,  1966  ed..  p.  732.    Comparable  figures  for  1965  were  not  available. 
7*'Qraduate  Programs  tn  the  Undergraduate  College,"  Journal  of  Higher  Education. 
XXXVI  (March  IqSb).  pp.  121-130.  «  u  . 
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The  fledgling  doctoral  program  in  a  single  foreign  language  will 
face  many  of  the  problems  in  recruitment  and  development  of  facili- 
ties which  plague  the  terminal  master's  program,  but,  given  adequate 
financial  support,  it  enjoys  far  better  prospects  of  solving  them.  This 
is  especially  true  because  of  the  need  lor  a  broad-based  graduate 
curriculum  in  modern  foreign  language  whicli  will  add  emphasis  on 
communication  skills,  cultural  understanding,  and  pedagogical  com- 
petence to  the  traditional  training  in  literary  and  textual  criticism 
and  research  in  historical  linguistics.^ 

For  several  generations  the  professional  ideal  was  the  research 
scholar  modeled  after  the  apocryphal  German  philologist  who  devoted 
his  entire  career  to  the  investigation  of  a  single  Greek  noun  only  to 
express  the  deathbed  regret  that  he  had  not  limited  his  investigation 
to  the  dative  case,  whicli  would  have  allowed  him  to  produce  some- 
thing that  was  "truly  definitive." 

The  needs  of  modern  education  will  no  longer  tolerate  such  narrow 
overspecialization.  Nor  will  they  accept,  in  foreign-language  teachers, 
the  "reading  only''  niasteiy  which  led  tJames  Russell  Lowell,  appointed 
American  Minister  to  Spain  after  22  years  as  Smith  proiessor  of 
languages  at  Harvard,  to  complain  in  a  letter  to  C.  E.  Norton,  "Al- 
though having  more  Spanish  than  most  Spaniards,  I  couldn't  speak, 
and  my  Frencii  and  that  got  so  jumbled  up  together  that  I  was  aumb 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy  also  *  *  ® 

The  primaiy  objective  of  a  doctoral  program  in  any  foreign  language 
should  be  the  production  of  the  teacher-scholar  who  is  able  to  under- 
stand, speak,  and  write,  as  well  as  read,  both  English  and  his  major 
foreign  language  with  nearly  native  fluency ;  who  has.  a  broad  under- 
standing of  linguistic  structure,  the  literature,  and  the  culture  which 
produced  them;  and  who  has  mastered  the  techniques  of  effective 
transmission  of  the  heritage  of  his  discipline  through  classroom 
presentation  and  through  publication. 

The  doctoral  program  should  be  the  final  link  in  a  continuum  of 
language  learning,  which  might  begin  as  early  as  the  elementary  school 
or  as  late  as  the  first  year  of  college,  and  every  stage  of  which  would 
mark  measurable  progress  in  control  of  the  language  under  study  in 
its  linguistic  and  cultural  manifestations.  The  master  of  arts  should 
represent  a  definite  level  of  ' achievement  beyond  that  expected  of  the 
bachelor  of  arts  (another  criticism  of  the  terminal  master's  program 
is  its  failure  to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  what  is  really 
expected  of  graduates  as  opposed  to  advanced  undergraduates) ;  and 
the  Ph.  D.,  whicli  ought  to  guarantee  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to 
continue  to  learn  rather  than  the  end  of  learning,  should  represent 
achievement  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  master  of  arts. 

There  will  inevitably  be  a  high  correlation  between  the  quality  of 
the  Ph.  D.  and  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  program  at  the  same 
university.   This  is  true  even  when  90  to  95  percent  of  undergraduate 

"  Recommendations  to  this  effect  are  included  In  the  MacAllister  report  already  referred 
to.  Similar  recommendations  oa  curriculum  were  developed  independently  at  almost  the 
same  time  by  a  working  committee  of  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages.  They  were  reportwl  by  Roger  L,  Hadlich,  under  the  heading  ''PL'a  in  Colleges 
and  Universities"  (pp.  37-57),  as  part  of  the  1964  Working  Committee  Reporta  which  bear 
tbe  general  title  Foreign  Language  Teaching:  Ideals  and  Practicea,  The  volume  waa  edited 
by  George  F.  Jone«  and  published  by  the  conference  in  1964. 

» Dated  Madrid,  0<:tober  28,  1877.  Cited  by  Stanley  T.  Williams,  The  '  panUh  Back- 
ground of  American  Literature,  vol.  II  (New  Haven,  Conn. :  Yale  University  Press,  1955), 
P.  192. 
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enrollment  is  in  the  service  courses  designed  to  fulfill  the  degree 
requirements  of  the  school,  the  college,  or  another  discipline.  Both 
graduate  degrees  in  foreign  language  are  primarily  'teaching"  degrees, 
and  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  will  serve  their  teaching 
apprenticeship  at  the  univei-sity  from  which  thev'  will  eventually 
receive  a  master  of  arts,  a  Ph.  D.,  or  both  degrees.  The  undergraduate 
college  is  not  only  the  prime  supplier  of  raw  materials  for  the  graduate 
school;  it  is,  in  this  field,  a  chief  consumer  of  the  finished  product; 
and,  in  the  great  university,  it  can  serve  as  a  demonstration  school 
for  the  novice  teacher.  The  major  improvement  in  secondary  school 
foreign-language  teaching,  growing  out  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  and  its  subsequent  revisions,  points  up  the 
need  for  a  parallel  advance  in  college  and  university  foreign-language 
instruction. 

The  new  Ph.  D.  program,  as  I  have  intimated,  should  be  more  than 
a  blurred  carbon  copy  of  some  once-prestigious  program  at  another 
institution.  Graduate  training  in  modern  foreign  language  can  no 
longer  be  limited  to  discipleslrp  at  the  feet  of  a  single  great  master. 
A  respectable  program  in  any  of  the  European  or  oriental  languages 
which  has  produced  a  considerable  body  of  printed  literature  would 
require,  in  a  medium-sized  univei-sity,  a  full-time  staff  of  at  least  10 — 
not  well-trained  beginnei's  but  est^iblisbed  professionals.  Most  of 
them  would  teach  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  although 
many  of  the  former,  particularly  those  that  develop  basic  language 
skills,  might  be  given  by  graduate  assistants  under  the  supervision  of 
a  senior  staff  member. 

For  a  language  widely  taught  in  American  secondary  schools,  some 
25  different  undergraduate  courses  are  required  to  provide  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  accommodate  varying  preparation  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  major.  There  should  be,  perhaps,  10  courses  open  to  both 
advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  another  25  open  to 
graduate  students  only.  (By  "course"  we  mean  a  class  meeting  from 
3  to  5  hours  a  week  for  one  semester.  Obviously,  not  all  courses  need 
be  given  every  semester  or,  indeed,  every  year.) 

The  instructional  effort  will  require  support  of  nonprofessional  staff, 
such  as  secretaries,  language-laboratory  administrative  and  mainte- 
nance personnel,  and  custodial  help.  The  graduate  program  requires 
funds  for  library  development  and  maintenance,  research,  publication, 
and  travel  which  do  not  enter  into  the  usual  undergraduate  planning. 
And  more  efficient  instruction  is  possible  if  space  is  allotted  in  a  build- 
ing specifically  designed  for  foreign-language  teaching. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  new  program  of  quality  is  high  in  any  field. 
The  university  which  wants  to  launch  a  nrst-class  doctoral  program 
in  a  single  modern  foreign  language  must  be  prepared  to  pay  well 
above  the  market  price  if  it  hopes  to  retain  the  best  of  incumbent  sta  1 
and  at  the  same  time  persuade  additional  faculty  members  to  leave 
the  prestige  institutions  for  a  post  in  what  they  may  regard  as  a  "minor 
league,"  if  not  "outer  Siberia."  In  addition,  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship funds  must  be  found  which  will  enable  the  department  to  compete 
advantageously  for  capable  graduate  students.  To  build  and  hold  a 
department  of  10,  offering  the  range  of  courses  described,  with  a  mini- 
mum undergraduate  enrollment  of  400  students  and  a  minimum 
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graduate  enrollment  of  40,  would  require  an  annual  budget  in  excess 
of  $340,000, 

There  is  a  demonstrable  need  for  additional  do^*toral  programs  in 
modern  foreign  language.  Resides  placing  the  traditional  emphasis  on 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  the  history  of  a  given  language,  these 
should  demand  mastery  of  the  skills  (understanding,  speaking,  read- 
ing>  and  writing),  the  linguistic  structure,  the  cultural  background, 
and  the  techniques  of  their  classroom  presentation.  Such  broadened 
objectives  require  a  larger  statT  and  a  wider  range  of  course  offerings 
than  have  sometimes  been  considered  necessaiy  for  an  adequate  gradu- 
ate program  in  a  single  language.  They  also  call  for  close  articulation 
of  \nulergrad\iate  offerings  and  generous  financial  support,  {Journal 
of  Higher  Education^  May  1966.) 
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by  the  Commission  on  International  Understanding, 
Association  of  American  Colleges* 

Under  a  contract  roith  the  U^S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Commission 
(m  International  Understanding  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges carried  out  a  survey  of  non-Western  studies  in  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. The  report,  jmhtisaed  in  1964,  contained  general  principles 
that  colleges  interested  in  expanding  their  non-Western  studies  should 
bear  in  inind  in  forrmthting  policies  and  plans  app^^opriate  to  their 
own  circumstances. 

Clemenceau  ridiculed  Wilson's  14  points  by  reminding  his  listeners 
that  "The  good  Lord  ,  had  only  10."  We  are  bold  enough  to  list  14 
recommendations — 13  addressed  to  liberal  arts  colleges  that  are  con- 
sidering non-Western  studies,  and  a  14th  dii-ected  to  the  organizations 
to  which  the  colleges  will  look  for  help. 

/.  The  first  step  toward  effective  non-Western  studies  is  a  firm  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  college 

We  agree  with  others  who  have  studied  the  issues  involved  that  the 
first  imperative  is  institutional  commitment  to  a  i*ationally  defined 
academic  program,^  as  distinct  from  naive  fascination  with  the  exotic 
or  sentimental  yearning  for  "international  understanding."  The 
necessary  commitment  must  be  grounded  in  a  consensus  of  the  aca- 
demic community — students,  faculty,  administration  and  trustees — 
on  the  aims  of  liberal  education,  the  goals  of  the  particular  college, 
the  range  of  studies  needed  to  attain  these  ends.  The  inclusion  of 
non-Western  studies  must  spring  from  reasoned  conviction  of  their 
relevance  to  agreed  ends,  not  from  slavish  imitation  of  prevalent 
fashions  or  competitive  emulation  of  rival  institutions. 

The  pix)cess  by  which  such  conviction  may  be  reached  is  neither 
new  nor  exclusively  bound  up  with  non-Western  studies.  *  *  *  It 
is  simply  the  process  of  self-study  to  which  more  and  more  colleges 
have  recently  subjected  themselves  jvnd  which  every  college  should 
undertake  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  its  program  alive  and 
meaningfully  related  to  the  changing  environment. 

//.  The  college  sh^dd  formulate  a  definite  plan  of  action  before  seek- 
ing outside  support  for  non^Westem  studies 
The  development  of  non-Western  studies  to  their  present  status 
owes  much^  as  we  have  noted^  to  public  and  private  financial  support. 
But  outside  support  did  not  provide  the  initiative  for  this  develop- 
ment :  it  was  first  attracted  by  institutiomd  initiative.  Clearly  it  is 
not  indispensabel  for  making  a  start,  as  witness  some  of  the  colleges 

*0 10^.  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

^  The  College  and  World  Aifairg^ew  Tork :  Bdncalion  and  World  Affaira,  1964,  p.  11 ; 
and  Howard  B.  and  Florence  H.  Wllsbn.  American  Hioher  Education  and  World  ASaira, 
American  Coondl  on  Bdacatlon,  Waiblngton,  P.O.         PP«  3&-^  and  44-4d. 
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that  have  been  studied  for  this  present  survey.  Hannover,  Marian, 
Mills,  and  Westeni  College  for  Women,  for  example,  all  embarked 
on  non- Westeni  studies  without  any  special  subvention.  If  we  ex- 
clude a  modest  amount  of  indirect  support  through  the  statewide 
Project  for  Extending  the  Study  of  Foreign  Areas  in  Indiana  Under- 
graduate Education,  the  first  two  have  had  no  such  subvention  to  this 
day. 

Most  colleges  that  intend  to  introduce  a  substantial  program  of  non- 
Western  studies  will  sooner  or  later  need  financial  assistance,  and  its 
availability  will  govern  the  rate  of  development.  But,  like  the  col- 
leges themselves,  private  foundations  and  governmental  agencies  have 
to  husband  their  resources  and  apply  them  to  projects  that  offer  the 
l)est  prosnect  of  a  Siitisfactory  return  on  the  investment.  They  can- 
not affora  to  spend  their  money  on  vague  aspiratore.  Most  programs 
that  liave  received  support  liad  already  started  and  were  engaging 
the  attention  of  at  least  a  few  members  of  the  faculty  and  a  sizable 
number  of  students  before  aid  wius  forthcoming.  In  any  case,  for 
non-Western  studies  as  for  other  fields  of  educational  experiment, 
{)otential  benefactors  will  expect  to  be  presented  with  a  well-thought- 
out,  practical  plan  for  reaching  a  defined  and  attainable  goal — to- 
gether with  concrete  evidence  of  the  college's  intention  to  commit  a 
suitable  proportion  of  its  own  resources. 

///.  Planning  mibst  begin  with  a  realistic  inventory  and  a>8sessment  of 
institutional  resources 
The  formulation  of  a  workable  plan  of  action  requires  a  thorough- 
going inventory  of  the  colleger's  available  resources^  both  human  and 
material,  and  a  realistic  assessment  of  their  potentialities  for  a  non- 
Western  program.  Without  such  an  assessment  of  practical  possibili- 
ties, planning  is  little  better  than  dreaming.  The  smaller  the  faculty, 
the  more  limited  the  facilities  and  the  lower  the  income  of  the  college, 
the  more  crucial  the  inventory.  Its  importance  is  emphasized  by  all  of 
the  smaller  colleges  we  have  studied.  Marian  and  Muls  are  significant 
examples.  One  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  of  an  inventory  is  that  it 
may  reveal  unsuspected  resources,  notably  faculty  knowledge  and  ex- 

f)erience  which  have  hitherto  gone  unnoticed,  or  at  any  rate  unused,  for 
ack  of  appropriate  outlets.  These  assets  may  make  a  critical  difference 
to  the  possibility  of  undertaking  non-Western  studies. 

Taking  an  inventory  and  drafting  an  effective  pix>gram  is  a  task  for 
an  interaepartmental  com/inittee  of  the  faculty^  m  collaboration  with 
the  administration.  Depending  on  circumstances,  the  committee  may 
be  a  standing  committee  on  the  curriculum  (as  at  New  Paltz),  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  a  comprehensive  institutional  self-study  (as  at 
Hanover) ,  and  ad  hoc  committee  on  non-Western  studies  or  the  equiva- 
lent (as  at  Dartmouth,  Marian,  and  Portland  State)  or  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  curriculum  committee  (as  at  Mills).  What  is  essen- 
tial is  that  the  committee,  regardless  of  its  formal  status^  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  principal  departments  of  the  college  likely  to  be 
involved  in  any  non-Western  program.  An  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee, moreover,  reflects  the  interdisciplinary  character  of  non-West- 
ern studies. 
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IV.  The  f vilest  possible  degree  of  faculty  mpport  rrmst  be  enlisted  to 
inswre  a  sawnd  cmd  enduririg  program 


an  institutional  curriculum  have  their  genesis  in  the  thinking  of  one 
man  or  of  a  small  group  of  individuals  from  the  faculty,  the  admin- 
istration or  both.  The  awareness  and  conviction  requisite  to  the  initia- 
tion of  non-Wostem  studies  may  stem  from  longstanding  personal 
knowledge  of  a  non- Western  area  or  from  more  recent  interest  gained 
in  private  or  government  assignments  overseas.  Seldom  will  such  ex- 
perience be  possessed  by  more  than  a  minority  of  the  faculty. 

The  crucial  initiative  has  sometimes — in  such  cases  as  Mills,  New 
Paltz,  and  California  State  College  at  Hay  ward — come  from  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college.  In  other  instances — such  as  Earlham  and  Portland 
State — faculty  members  have  spurred  their  colleges  to  significant  non-- 
Western  efforts. 

But  regardless  of  source,  it  is  the  idea  that  counts  and  needs  to  be 
nurtured.  It  must  be  protected  both  against  the  overenthusiasm  some- 
times aroused  by  proposals  for  curriciflar  reform  and  against  destruc- 
tive sniping  by  impersuaded  members  of  the  faculty.  This  makes  it 
Imperatin^e  to  involve  the  faeuZty  in  aU  stages  of  plarvrdng  from  the  in- 
Vjentory  onward,  so  that  thev  will  have  every  opportunity  to  resolve 
their  doubts  and  become  firmly  convinced. 

When  a  new  college  is  to  be  established,  either  independently  or 
within  a  university  framework  (as  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific) ,  the 
resppnsible  administrators  may  find  it  expedient,  or  indeed  unavoid- 
able, to  do  their  own  planning  with  minimal  faculty  participation. 
In  all  other  cases  it  would  be  well  to  heed  the  advice  of  experienced 
administrators  that  it  is  unwise  "to  try  to  impose  *  *  *  ideas  on  the 
faculty  or  to  hurry  the  process  of  change.'*  ^  Only  a  convinced  faculty 
will  in  the  long  iim  guarantee  the  development  and  continuance  of  a 
worthy  program. 

F.  New  fa/mlty  appointments  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  non-Western  com/pet&nce  as  well  as  fitting  depart- 
mental vacancies 

Few  colleges  that  come  fresh  to  the  undertaking  will  be  able  to  get 
very  far  without  the  addition  of  at  least  one  or  two  new  f acultv  mem- 
bers. What  particular  additions  are  needed  will  largely  depend  on  the 
content  of  the  program  adopted,  and  imless  the  college  is  exceptionally 
well-heeled,  some  desirable  appointments  will  have  to  await  the  avail- 
ability of  financial  assistance. 

If  we  are  right  about  the  essential  role  of  languages,  some  language 
teachers  will  oe  needed.  Teachers  of  non-Western  languages  are 
scarce.  American  students  seldom  want  to  become  language  teachers 
and  they  have  continually  resisted  preparing  for  this  occupation :  they 

f prefer  to  become  linguists  or  men  of  letters.  You  can  lead  a  man  to  a 
anguage  program  but  you  can't  make  him  teach.  The  language 
fellowsnip  awards  under  NDEA,  for  example,  have  produced  far  more 
area  specialists  than  language  tmchers.  Tnis  state  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue  to  hamper  the  development  of  undergraduate  programs,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  nopeless.  Some  language  teachers  are  available  and  more 

>  Thomas  E.  Jones»  Edward  V.  Stanford  and  Goodrich  C.  White,  Letters  to  College 
PreMenti,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  CliffB,  1964,  cb.  12  (''Preparing  the 

Oronnd  for  a  New  Carrlciilnm'')»  p.  74. 
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will  appear,  and  some  area  specialists  will  be  able  to  contribute  to 
language  teachings. 

The  main  demand,  however,  will  be  for  area  specialists — not  in  the 
old  sense  of  persons  whose  specialty  consisted  entirely  in  a  general 
knowledge  or  the  principal  features  of  a  cultural  region,  but  in  the 
sense  of  persons  who  combine  a  broad,  general  knowledge  of  the  area 
with  a  high  level  of  scholarly  competence  in  their  own  disciplines  and, 
normally,  have  considenible  field  experience  in  the  area  and  compe- 
tence in  its  langiiagas.^ 

The  graduate  programs  of  universities,  and  especially  the  language 
and  area  centers  supported  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
have  begun  to  provide  a  flow  of  suitably  Qualified  men  and  women. 
Many  of  them,  us  we  have  already  suggested,  will  be  ready  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  developing  non-Western  studies  at  a  liberal  arts 
college,  in  spite  of  the  probable  dearth  on  a  small  campus  of  colleagues 
and  books  in  their  special  fields.  Sometimes  they  will  be  able  to  lielp 
in  teaching  one  of  the  appropriate  languages.  In  any  case,  they  are 
trained  to  fill  a  dual  i-ole — teacliing  courses  within  the  particular  sphere 
of  their  own  departmental  discipline  and  non-Western  courses  of  a 
more  general  character 

VI ,  Every  opportimity  should  he  utilised  to  fortify  arid  extend  the 
non-Western  competence  of  present  faculty  tnembers 

At  most  colleges,  the  opening  phases  of  a  non -Western  program  must 
be  built  around  the  faculty  resources  already  present.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  institutional  inventory  is  obviously  of  capital  importance. 
The  paramount  need  of  most  faculties  will  be  to  enlarge  their  scholarly 
competence  in  non-Western  fields.  Their  members  must  be  ^ven  every 
opportimity  and  encouragement  to  satisfy  this  need.  Private  study 
on  campus,  attendance  at  summer  courses,  full-year  study  at  graduate 
schools,  participation  in  the  activities  of  scholarly  organizations,  study 
and  teaching  abroad,  either  on  sabbatical  leave  or  on  special  leave  for 
service  under  educational  exchange  programs,  should  all  be  utilized, 
as  appropriate,  for  this  purpose. 

Whether  through  released  time  or  through  direct  financial  support, 
faculty  menibers  must  he  assisted  to  hmaSen  their  a>cadeniie  fomda- 
tions,  A  realistic  budget  for  a  sound  and  enduring  program  must 
make  adequateprovision  for  these  purposes.  Limited  help  is  available 
from  the  U.S.  OflSoe  of  Education,  with  its  special  postdoctoral  awards 
under  title  VI  of  NDEA,  from  the  Fulbright-Hays  program,  and  from 
some  of  the  major  foundations,  but  further  help  is  needed. 

VI/.  The  interdisciplinary  faculty  seminar  is  a  valuahle  means  of 
maintaining  interest  in  a  program-  while  enlarging  faculty 
capahUities 

The  experience  of  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  colleges  whose  programs 
we  report  on  in  detail  (for  example,  Marian,  Mills,  Western  College  for 
Women,  the  colleges  of  the  Atlanta  University  System,  the  Gettysburg 
group  and  the  Winston-Salem  group)  suggests  that  the  most  valuable 
single  device  for  creating  and  holding  faculty  interest,  increasing 
scholarly  competence  and  maintaining  a  sense  of  common  purpose  is 
the  interdisciplinary  faculty  seminar.   Designed  to  increase  laculty 

*Cf.  Donald  N.  Blgelow,  "The  Center  Concept  and  the  Changing  Curriculum,"  Higher 
Education,  July  1962. 
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members'  acquaintance  witli  the  liistorical,  social  and  cultural  back- 
j^round  of  a  particular  non- Western  area,  it  may  also  encourage  them 
in  further  study  and  researcli.  In  addition,  the  seminar  provides 
opportunities  for  informal  interdisciplinary  discussion  of  tlie  content 
and  procedures  of  the  college's  non-Westeni  program. 

In  most  but  not  all  of  tlie  colleges  studied,  tne  seminars  made  use  of 
outside  specialists  as  directors  or  participants.  Weekly  or  monthly 
meetings  were  held,  usually  throughout  the  academic  year.  Released 
time  for  preparatory  study  was  sometimes  but  not  always  allowed. 
Attendance  was  voluntary,  but  broad  and  active  participation  was 
encouraged,  ^ecially  from  the  departments  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  non-Western  program.  In  fact,  at  most  of  the  colleges  that 
organized  seminars  an  impressively  hi^h  proportion  of  the  whole 
faculty  took  part  in  at  least  one  such  series  of  meetings. 

For  many  liberal  arts  colleges  the  interdisciplinary  seminar  will 
remain  an  important  means  of  developing  and  sustainmg  an  effective 
non-Western  program,  but  it  can  become  superficial  and  at  best  is  essen- 
tially a  spur  to  individual  effort.  Evidence  exists  that  seminars  did 
not  always  strike  a  spark,  that  released  time  was  sometimes  all  but 
wasted.  Yet  ideally  the  device  may  provide  a  concrete  realization  of 
the  power  of  non- Western  studies  to  break  through  departmental  bar- 
riers and  help  to  unify  and  strengthen  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

VIIL  CoUege  resources  shoiUd  be  supplemented  by  i>isiting  scholarn 
from  abroad  and  from  other  UjS,  institutions  and  by  jvdi- 
clous  use  of  foreign  students 
Scholars  brought  to  the  campus  as  visiting  professors  or  occasional 
lecturers  on  non-Western  subjects  may  be  citizens  of  one  of  the  coun- 
tries studied  in  the  college  program.    Such  persons  can  often  convey  a 
feeling  for  their  ancestral  culture  rarely  matched  by  an  American 
scholar,  no  matter  how  profound  his  intellectual  grasp  of  the  culture. 
Suitably  qualified  men  and  women  (including  some  Americans  of  non- 
Western  descent)  are  more  readily  available  than  most  colleges 
realize.  *  *  * 

Clearly  a  foreign  scholar  will  make  the  greatest  impact  on  a  college 
if  he  comes  to  it  for  a  semester  or  longer,  under  such  arrangements  as 
the  Fullbright-Hays  program,  rather  than  for  a  brief  visit.  If,  as  at 
Xew  Paltz,  Portland  State  and  Winston-Salem,  for  instance,  well- 
(jualified  scholars  who  are  natives  of  the  region  which  the  college  has 
chosen  to  focus  on  can  be  found  for  regular  appointment  to  the  faculty, 
so  much  the  better  But  even  brief  visits  from  sensitive  indigenous 
interpreters  of  non-Western  societies  help  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
faculty  and  students. 

No  less  valuable  assistance  has  come  from  U.S.  scholars  who  special- 
ize in  non-Western  areas.  Their  contributions  may  range  from  brief 
visits^  during  which  they  provide  advice  and  occasional  lectures  or  take 
part  in  a  faculty  seminar,  to  a  semester  or  an  academic  year  of  formal 
teaching.  Teachers  who  have  participated  in  university  lan^age  anu 
area  programs  and  have  tuught  undergraduates  can  be  especially  help- 
ful. Also,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  invite,  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods,  professors  who  have  recently  spent  time  in  the  target  area, 
whether  tor  researcli  or  on  a  Government  assignment. 

The  benefit  of  having  on  campus  living  and  breathing  exemplars  of 
a  non-Western  society  is  a  strong  argument  for  admitting  a  reasonable 
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number  of  foreign  students.  Not  every  college  will  find  it  expedient 
to  have  as  high  a  proportion  of  foreign  students  as  Western  College  for 
Women  (some  10  percent  of  the  wliole  student  body  in  1963-64) ,  but 
any  college  with  a  non-Western  program  stands  to  gain  from  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  students  from  tlie  relevant  area.  They  too  can 
be  valuable  interpreters  of  their  culture,  through  classroom  discussions, 
organized  extracurricular  activities  and  the  casual  contacts  of  daily 
life.  But  foreign  students  should  be  neither  exploited  nor  enthroned. 
Just  as  the  chief  business  of  the  college  is  to  educate  Americans,  so  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  foreign  students  come  to  the  United  States 
in  pursuit  of  their  own  educational  aims  rather  than  to  serve  any  local 
interest. 

IX,  Non-Western  qyrograim  must  include  the  development  of  adequate 
library  holdings  and  staff 
After  faculty,  if  not  before,  the  most  essential  i^source  of  a  college 
is  teaching  material.  For  tlie  humanities  and  the  social  sciences, 
which  embrace  all  coui-ses  normally  embodied  in  a  non-Western  pro- 
gram, this  nieans,  above  all,  books  and  periodicals.  Our  inquiry  shows 
that  library  facilities  reveal  ar  serious  deficiencies  as  do  faculties  for 
the  purposes  of  non- Western  studies.  With  few  exceptions,  even 
among  the  colleges  that  have  already  made  a  start  on  a  non- Western 
program,  libraries  are  woefully  inadequate  for  student  reading,  let 
alone  further  study  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  The  cost  of  filling  the 
gaps  will  be  high  and  a  generous  allowance  for  books  and  periodicals 


tates  careful  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  items.  This  may  well 
be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average  college  librarian  with  no  special 
trainmg  in  non-Western  fields.  Outside  advice  will  almost  always 
be  needed.  In  addition,  either  through  retraining  or  recruitment,  the 
library  staff  itself  will  have  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  develop- 
ment as  is  needed  by  the  faculty,  if  it  is  to  play  its  proper  role  in 
serving  the  non-Western  program. 

X,  Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  relevant  langiuiges 
Opinions  differ  on  the  place  of  indigenous  languages  in  non-Western 
studies,  but  we  believe  that  the  teaching  of  at  least  one  major  regional 
language  is  all  but  indispensable  to  an  effective  program.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  College  and  World  Affairs  cites  the  argument  that  "for 
the  undergraduate  a  good  translation  may  be  a  better  vehicle  for 
understanding  than  a  poor  knowledge  of  the  language."  This  is  quite 
true  insofar  as  understanding  derives  from  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  speed  and  convenience,  the  student  will  usually 
study  a  good  part  of  his  non-Western  material  in  translation — if  good 
translations  exist.  But  for  grasping  the  thought  patterns  of  an  alien 
society  nothing  takes  the  place  of  a  working  knowledge  of  its  language. 
Certainly  no  foreign  scholar  would  be  accepted  as  a  serious  student 
of  American  culture  if  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  English. 

Most  of  the  colleges  we  have  studied  have  developed  substantial 
non-Western  programs  that  do  not  include  language  instruction  (ex- 
cept in  Spanish,  which  is  almost  universal,  and  Russian,  which  Is  fairly 
widespread) .  Mills,  for  example,  reports  that  it  "acts  on  the  assump- 
tion that  high-quality  substantive  instiuction  relating  to  non-Westem 
cultures  can  be  offered  without  teaching  non- Western  languages  at 


At  the  same  time,  economy  die- 
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the  undergraduate  level."  *  *  ♦  Yet  the  same  report  states  that  the 
college  "is  willing  to  grant  credit  to  students  who  learn  such  languages 
elsewhere"  and  that  meml  *^rs  of  the  faculty  and  the  administration  are 
"open  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  certain  major  non- Western  lan- 
guages into  tJie  curriculum  at  a  later  stage  if  funds  and  personnel  to 
do  so  can  be  found." 

The  inference  is  inescapable  that  the  omission  of  non-Western  lan- 
guages derives  less  from  conviction  that  they  are  not  necessary  than 
from  concern  over  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  introducing 
them.  The  difficulties  are  real  enough  but  they  are  bv  no  means 
insuperable.  Good  teaching  is  necessary  and  well-qualined  teachers 
are  scarce,  but  thanks  to  the  graduate  language  and  area  programs 
the  supply  is  gradually  increasing.  Moreover,  language  learning  in 
general  has  been  made  easier  and  more  effective  by  new  teaching  meth- 
ods and  mechanical  aids  which  have  been  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  and  which  continue  to  be  refined. 

XL  Cooperative  arrangements  of  aJl  sorts  should  he  itsed  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  adequate  programs  and  especially  to  ease 
the  burden  of  language  teaching 

In  non-Westem  studies  as  ii;  many  other  fields,  much  that  is  Ixiyond 
the  reach  of  an  individual  college  can  be  achieved  through  interinsti- 
tutional  cooperation.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  cooperation 
ranges  from  nationwide  programs  open  to  any  college  student,  through 
collaboration  among  colleges  that  are  meml>ers  of  a  regional  organi- 
za,tion,  to  a  variety  of  joint  enterprises  involving  two  or  more  neigh- 
boring colleges.  For  any  given  college  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of 
the  full  range  of  possibilities  and  to  utilize  those  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  college's  own  plans. 

An  outstanding  example  of  programs  serving  the  whole  country  is 
the  cooperative  undergraduate  program  for  critical  languages  orga- 
nized by  Princeton  University  to  enable  students  from  other  colleges 
to  study  uncommon  languages  for  a  full  academic  year,  in  tandem 
with  summer  study  in  one  of  tne  NDEA  intensive  language  nrograms. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  example  of  Princeton  will  be  followed  by 
universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  are  able  to  offer  instruc- 
tion in  uncommon  languages  to  undergraduates. 

Regional  collaboration  is  typified  bv  the  Indiana  pr-^ject,  enabling 
the  l^ate  university  to  help  private  colleges  in  the  State  solve  particu- 
lar problems  involved  in  the  introduction  of  non-Western  studies,  and 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association,  which  helps  any  of  its  12 
member  colleges  that  are  interested  in  developing  non-Westem  studies 
by  organizing  joint  arrangements  for  faculty  development  and  for 
overseas  study  and  research.  Recent  endeavors  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  to  foster  non-Westem  studies  in  both 

ublic  and  private  colleges  in  the  St»,te  are  among  the  most  compre- 
ensive  of  regional  experiments  thus  far  undertaken. 

Cooperative  arrangements  among  neighboring  colleges  (not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  non-Westem  study)  are  a  growing  phenomenon  on  the 
acaaemic  scene.  In  the  field  of  our  present  concern,  participation  in 
such  arrangements  was  reported  by  over  100  of  the  colleges  responding 
to  our  survey.  ♦  ♦  *  Cooperation  may  entail  a  variety  of  aims,  cur- 
ricular  and  extracurricular,  but  essentially  it  is  a  pooling  of  resources 
to  enable  each  of  the  partners  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  Tum-Westem 
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(Wtivitiea  more  economically  and  Hortietimes  more  effectively  than  it 
could  do  alone.  Cooperation  may  enable  the  participating  cx>lleges  to 
avoid  duplication  of  library  facilities,  of  specialized  courses  (notably 
in  uncommon  languages)  and  consequently  of  scarce  teaching  skills. 
It  provides  students  with  a  wider  range  o\  opportunities  and  faculty 
members  with  -ncreased  mobility,  whicli  may  enable  tliem  to  teach  u 
higher  proportion  of  courses  in  their  own  specialties  and  sometimes 
even  to  find  time  for  private  study. 

Yet  cooperative  arrangements  are  no  panacea.  Some  have  worked 
well,  others  have  not.  As  in  any  partnership,  much  depends  on  the 
congeniality  of  the  partners.  Any  divergence  of  basic  aims  may  well 
prove  fatal.  If  one  college  wants  to  establish  a  full-scale  program  on 
a  particular  area,  replete  with  language  offerings  and  library  holdings, 
and  another  prefers  to  move  around  from  one  cultural  area  to  another 
in  successive  years,  cooperation  between  them  will  be  difficult.  At  best, 
one  school  would  be  disappointed :  at  worst,  the  whole  edifice  might  col- 
lapse, with  the  investment  wasted  and  the  impulse  to  innovation 
dissipated. 

The  simplest  form  of  cooperation  consists  in  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience,  either  between  an  undergraduate  college  and  a 
university  that  is  better  versed  in  the  problems  of  non-Westeni  study 
or  between  colleges  that  are  grappling  with  similar  problems.  Among 
the  colleges  we  have  studied,  the  Atlanta  University  group  and  Florida 
Presbyterian  Colle^  have  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  experience  of 
comparabiP  institutions,  but  as  a  general  rule  there  has  been  too  little 
mutual  consultation.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  report  is  to  help  cor- 
rect this  omission,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  direct  communication. 

Perhaps  the  most  concrete  benefit  of  cooperative  action  now  visible 
occurs  in  the  teaching  of  uncommon  languages.  All  of  the  various 
types  of  cooperative  arrangements  provide  means  of  sharing  the  cost, 
in  manpower  and  money,  of  language  instruction.  Above  all,  the  ex- 
istence of  summer  programs  for  intensive  language  study  at  many  of 
the  major  universities  should  encourage  undergraduate  colleges  to 
undertake  the  teaching  of  non-Western  languages,  in  tlie  knowledge 
that  oven  modest  efforts  on  the  home  campus  can  be  augmented  and 
reinforced. 

XI L  A  variety  of  msans  may  be  employed  to  incorporate  non-Western 
Hvdies  tnto  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  but  for  optimum- 
understanding  an  integrated  program  is  the  most  promising 
Any  non-Western  component  embodied  in  the  curriculum  must  be 
bo;.h  internally  coherent  and  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  institution- 
al program.  Most  colleges  may  have  to  be  content  with  a  modest  start, 
but  in  any  case  the  undertaking  must  be  capable  of  organic  growth 
within  the  framework  of  the  college's  present  and  prospective  resources. 
Piecemeal  introduction  of  individual  courses  on  non-Western  subjtxits 
has  historicallj^  served  a  useful  purpose  in  awakening  interest  in  the 
larger  possibilities  of  non-Western  study,  but  this  ad  hoc  procedure  has 
been  outdated  by  the  march  of  events.  It  would  be  a  wasLe  of  time  and 
effort  and  would  tend  to  obstruct  rather  than  foster  the  development 
of  satisfactory  programs  if  all  colleges  undertaking  non- Western 
studies  had  to  grope  their  way  through  the  same  series  of  mistakes. 
A  higher  degree  of  sophistication  is  now  possible,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  launching  u  program.   Not  only  must  non-Western 
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courses  be  illuminating  in  themselves  but  the^  must  make  a  recogniz- 
able contribution  to  the  overall  aims  of  the  institution. 

Appropriate  courses  may  take  several  forms:  the  interdisciplinary 
introduction  to  a  non- Western  civilization,  the  regular  department^ 
course  infused  with  non- Western  subject  matter  wherever  it  is  perti- 
nent, and  the  course — in  any  of  several  disciplines—devoted  entirely 
to  a  non-Western  subject.  Any  of  these  types  may  *>e  used  as  they  fit 
in  with  institutional  aims  and  available  competence,  &.nd  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  avoid  mixing  them  in  any  r€»asonable  relation  to  each  other.  The 
essential  principle  is  that  they  should  in  total  constitute  a  coordinated 
progranij  rooted  in  the  indiviaual  disciplines  but  integrating  their  con- 
tributions by  oij?anizing  them  around  a  non-Western  culture  or  society. 

Such  a  non- Western  program  would  offer  tm  possibility  of  con- 
centration with  a  major  or  minor.  If  an  introductory  survey  course 
were  included,  this  might  be  required  and  therefore  reach  all  students, 
in  contrast  to  the  smaller  number  that  might  be  expected  to  elect  the 
entire  program  or  any  of  its  parts.  To  be  sure,  the  sui^vey  course  does 
not  achieve  adequate  depth,  the  integrated  program  fails  to  reach  all 
students,  and  therefore  even  a  combination  of  the  two  does  not  afford 
an  ideal  solution.  Yet  a  combined  approach  remains,  at  this  point 
in  time,  the  most  promising  means  of  providing  for  all  students  the 
opportimity  of  achieving  a  general  understanding  of  the  non- Western 
contribution  to  the  human  venture  and  for  some  the  option  of  begin- 
ning inore  specialized  study  of  a  particular  culture. 

XIII.  In  order  to  provide  for  systematic  modification  and  adjustment^ 
Tnachinsrv  should  be  established  for  continuous  review  and 
appraised 

Programs  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested  represent  for  most  col- 
leges an  ideal  that  will  take  several  years  to  realize.  Our  recommenda- 
tions are  intended  as  guidelines  for  the  administration  and  faculty  in 
working  out,  in  consonance  with  their  own  vision  of  liberal  education 
and  their  prospective  resources,  a  pro-am  that  can  be  put  into  effect 
through  a  gradual  process  of  planned  development.  However  ^ood 
the  initial  planning,  progressive  experience  will  reveal  a  neea  for 
changes  and  adjustments.  No  curriculum  is  final,  perfect  and  unalter- 
able. Non-Western  studies  in  particular  are  a  long  way  from  that 
condition.  So  it  behooves  every  college  that  undertakes  a  non- Western 
program  to  charge  the  curriculum  committee,  or  some  other  appro- 
priate bodv,  with  express  responsibility  for  coordinatina  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  program^  evaluating  its  perforrrumce  ana  verifying  its 
assumptions, 

XIV.  Governmental  agencies  andprhate  fou/ndations  need  to  step 

up  their  assistance  to  nonr  western  studies  at  the  college  level 

now  and  in  the  years  just  ahead 
Our  final  recommendation  is  addressed  to  the  various  agencies  rep- 
resenting American  society  which  have  seen  non-Western  studies  as 
vital  to  higher  education.  As  the  Committee  on  the  College  and 
World  Affairs  pointed  out,  non- Western  studies  offer  the  major  bene- 
factors of  higher  education  a  great  opportuni^^o  serve  both  a  national 
need  and  the  cause  of  liberal  education.  What  the  philanthropic 
foimdations  and  the  Federal  Government  have  already  done  in  tnis 
field  encourages  us  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  their  invaluable 
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contribution  to  the  rate  of  pro^-ess  and  the  quality  of  programs.  But 
their  assistance  has  been  overwhelmingly  concentrated  at  the  graduate 
level  (where  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  it  to  start)  and  has  barely 
began  to  touch  undergraduate  education. 

At  this  stage^  the  encouragement  of  non-Western  studies  in  under- 
graduate colleges  vill  not  only  serve  to  sustain  and  enliven  the  liberal 
arts  but  will  also  furnish  help  where  it  is  likely  to  yield  the  highest 
returns.  The  quality  of  graduate  education  depends  upon  the  Quality 
of  the  undergraduate  experience.  This  is  the  ousiness  of  the  liberal 
arts  college. 

Our  report  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  colleges  are  at  least  aware 
of  the  challenge  presented  by  non-Western  study.  A  sizable  minority 
have  already  responded  to  tjiis  challenge.  Others  seem  anxious  to  do 
so.  But,  if  progress  is  to  continue,  help  is  needed — for  students,  for 
faculty  and  for  libraries — and  it  is  needed  now  when  the  critical  step 
has  been  taken  and  the  will  to  go  forward  is  strong.  (Non-Western 
Studies  in  the  Liberal  Arts  CoUege) 
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What  Should  Be  the  Role  of 
Area  Programs  in  the  6ffs? 

by  Ward  Morehouse* 

Mr.  Morehouse  contributed  one  of  the  guideline  papers  to  the  1960 
15th  Annual  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Higher  Education,  Formerly  edu^fatianal  direct^-  of  the 
Asia  Society,  Mr,  Morehouse  is  director,  Office  of  Foreign  Area 
Studies,  State  Education  Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  two  questions  I  will  touch  on  briefly  are  first,  area  study  pro- 
grams as  instruments  of  advanced  training  and  research  on  foreign 
areas;  and  secondly,  the  problem  of  the  study  of  traditions  patterned 
difTerently  from  our  own  as  a  dimension  of  liberal  education. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  setting  before  you  what  I  mi^ht  call  Moi-e- 
house's  hypothesis,  not  because  of  any  desire  for  propnetorship,  but 
because  it  is  sufficiently  dogmatic  that  I  v/ould  not  want  it  inadvert- 
ently ascribed  to  anyone  else.  This  hypothesis  is  that  academic  pro- 
grams on  particular  foreign  areas,  as  identifiable  educational  enter- 
prises, flourish  in  inverse  relationship  to  our  knowledge  of  those  areas 
and  in  corresponding  proportion  to  our  awareness  of  this  lack  of 
knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  I  indicated  above,  that  of  advanced 
training  and  research  in  foreign  areas,  I  think  one  can  say  that  the 
ori^naT  proponents  of  area  studies  were  the  classicists  and  as  long  as 
we  nave  had  classical  studies  in  our  colleges  and  universities  we  have 
had  area  programs,  although  they  were  not  always  identified  as  such. 
The  real  impetus  came  during  the  Second  World  War  and  the  immedi- 
ate postwar  period.  These  developments  gave  birth  to  what  we  com- 
monly identify  as  area  study  programs  today. 

One  area  wnere  there  has  been  very  stritang  growth  in  the  past  few 
years  illustrates  the  hypothesis  that  I  hp  ve  just  set  forth.  This  is  the 
field  of  African  studies.  One  can  readi'y  iiee  that  rather  prodigious 
growth  in  relative  terms  of  academic  programs  dealing  with  Africa  is 
certainly  a  reflection  of  our  ignorance  about  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  programs  have  developed  rauier  recently  is  also, 
I  think,  a  reflection  of  our  awareness  of  just  how  ignorant  we  in  fact 
were  of  a  part  of  the  world  that  has  become  increasingly  important. 

To  my  Knowledge  there  was  virtually  no  work  on  this  area  at  any 
American  university,  outside  of  Northwestern  and  perhaps  some 
beginnings  at  Boston  University,  only  a  few  years  ago.  Now  we  have 
four  or  five  more  programs  of  substance  that  have  developed  in  places 
such  as  Howard  Univer^itj,  UCLA,  and  Yale.  All  of  this,  I  would 
submit,  is  a  reflection  of  our  ignorance,  our  profound  national  igno- 
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ranee,  of  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the  world  and  our  sudden 
awareness  of  this  imorance. 

Now,  what  willoe  the  implications  of  these  professionally  oriented 
study  programs,  if  I  may  describe  them  that  waj^,  for  the  future? 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  inferred  that  the  hypothesis  which  I  set  forth  Tvas 
any  comment  on  the  utility  of  area  programs  in  certain  contexts. 
Within  the  context  of  advanced  training  and  researcli,  the  area  study 
program  as  an  aavdemic  instrumentality  is  an  enormously  useful  de- 
vice, although  I  think  it  perhaps  seems  more  useful  than  it  sometimes 
is  because  ox  our  low  level  of  sophistication  about  some  of  these  foreign 
areas.  We  find  it  moi-e  difficult  to  conceive  of  studying  about  Western 
Europe,  with  which  we  are  so  much  more  familiar,  within  the  context 
of  this  type  of  academic  organization. 

I  would  suggest  tliat  the  reason  we  do  tend  to  approach  the  world 
beyond  Europe  within  the  context  of  areti  study  programs  is  because  of 
our  relative  ignorance  about  it.  I  wonder  not  only  whether  we  are  not 
goinjg  to  see  some  very  fruitful  advances  in  terms  of  research  on  specific 
foreign  areas,  but  whether,  hopefully,  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  the' 
point  where  we  are  going  to  have  enough  scholars  who  know  enough 
about  particular  foreign  areas  to  begin  to  make  some  valid,  explicit 
comparisons  between  different  areas. 

The  other  major  role  which  the  urea  studv  programs  will  play  in  the 
coming  years  is  in  the  tniining  of  nonacaclemic  specialists  on  foreign 
areas.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  point  to  introduce  my  own  definition  of 
area  specialist,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  sort  of  specialist ;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  such  individual,  there  are  only  varying  degrees  of  ignorance 
about  these  matters.  Nonetheless,  we  have  what  we  commonly  describe 
as  an  area  specialist^  and  I  think  the  area  study  program  is  going  to 
be  a  very  useful  device  for  training  such  people  who  presumably  will 
go  into  some  sort  of  professional  activity  with  an  international 
dimension  to  it. 

The  area  study  progranis  are,  in  my  judgment,  going  to  be  less  useful 
in  the  years  ahead  in  training  for  academic  careers.  As  long  as  the 
traditional  disciplines  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  provide  the 
gjuidelines  for  the  ways  in  which  we  organize  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities academically,  the  effort  to  produce  "area"  Ph.  D.s  particularly,  is 
simply  goin^  to  come  to  naught  because  these  people  are  not  market- 
able academically.  I  think  what  little  experience  there  has  been  with 
this  type  of  endeavor  at  the  doctoral  level  substantiates  my  assertion. 
I  do  not  regard  as  belonging  in  this  context  the  traditional  degree  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  a  particular  foreign  culture.  This 
clearly  has  a  valid  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  we  will  continue  to  produce  persons  with  training 
of  this  sort. 

The  second  question  is  the  matter  of  study  of  traditions  other  than 
our  own  as  a  aimension  of  liberal  education.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  primary  purpose  of  liberal  education  in  this  country  is 
to  illuminate,  insofar  as  possible,  our  own  largely  Western  tradition 
for  our  students.  But  an  equally  valid  objective  of  liberal  education 
is  the  systematic  development  of  some  points  of  reference  outside  of 
that  tradition.  I  would,  thirdly,  submit  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Americans  graduate  from  college  without  any  such  points  of 
reference.  I  would  finally  maintain  that  this  is  an  illiberal  education. 
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It  is  pretty  clear  that,  a^n,  within  the  past  few  years^  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  of  concern  with  this  problem,  it  has  some 
formidable  implications  for  anybody  who  is  concerned  with  concrete 
steps  in  a  particular  institution.  In  my  vi«w,  it  is  fair  to  call  this  con- 
cern one  of  the  forward  edges  in  the  development  of  liberal  education 
today  in  this  country. 

It  is,  I  think,  entirely  proper  to  say  that  the  existing  curricula  for 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  are  in 
a  sense  one  large  area  study  of  the  Western  tradition  and  its  contempo- 
rary configurations.  This  has  had  all  sorts  of  implications  including 
such  elementary  matters  as  labeling  of  courses.  One  of  my  missions  in 
life  is  to  promote  honestly  in  course  labeling,  and  I  would  insist  that 
a  course  in  world  literature,  which  in  fact  deals  with  Western  litera- 
ture, be  so  titled.  It  is  a  perfectly  valid  proposition  to  study  Western 
literature,  but  let  us  call  it  that  and  not  suggest  with  implicit  arrogance 
that  all  that  is  significant  by  way  of  literary  expression  is  Western. 

One  can  produce  endless  examples  of  this  sort.  But  I  think  one  has 
to  go  beyond  that  and  say  that  in  terms  of  the  development  of  at  least 
certain  of  our  academic  disciplines  we  have  committed  an  intellectual 
error  of  rather  major  proportions.  What  we  have  been  doing  is  ad- 
vancing as  universal  propositions  those  that  are  based  in  fact  only  on 
Western  experience.  No  doubt,  there  are  some  economists  who  will 
take  issue  with  me,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  economists^  and 
also  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps  among  the  most  parochial  of  those 
in  anv  of  the  disciplines  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  There 
is  only  beginning  to  develop,  in  my  meager  knowledge  of  the  field,  a 
comcem)  a  recognition  that  some  ox  the  economic  propositions  which 
have  been  advanced  as  universally  applicable  are  in  fact  only  applica- 
ble to  W^em  economic  institutions  because  this  is  all  the  economists 
have  studied. 

In  terms  of  trying  to  look  at  the  future  implications  of  this,  there 
are  basically  two  approaches  to  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  with  an 
infinite  number  of  gradations  in  between.  Tiie  first  approach  is  to 
universalize  the  disciplines.  This  suggests,  in  terms  of  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  drawing  much  more  si^iificant  material  from  the 
world  beyond  Europe  into  introductory  disciplinary  courses.  I  thiiJc 
it  is  a  reasonable  assertion  to  state  that  this  is  rarely  done,  save  in  a 
few  disciplines  that  have  been  traditionally  concerned  with  the  world 
beyond  Europe  and  of  which  I  suppose  anthropology  is  the  most 
obvious. 

The  second  approach  that  has  developed  somewhat,  and  I  would 
perceive  more  devel<»>ment  of.  is  the  systematic  and  necessarily  inter- 
disciplinary study  oi  identifiaole  foreign  areas  and  traditions.  I  sub- 
mit that  such  study  is  necessary  because  of  our  low  level  of  sophistica- 
tion about  many  or  these  areas.  In  other  words,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  average  American  undergraduate  to  have  any 
real  conception  of  the  political  process  and  pontical  institutions  in 
contemporary  Indian  society  without  knowing  something  of  the  reli- 
^ous  fabric  of  that  society,  its  social  institutions,  its  historical  devel- 
opment. It  is  fairly  obvious  also  that  the  average  undergraduate  does 
not  come  equipped  with  this  sort  of  boclq^una  because  he  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  formal  educational  process  which  is  myc^ic  in  its  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  world, 
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I  am,  all  otiier  things  l>eing  equal,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
''area  study  programs"  for  purposes  of  adding  this  new  dimension  to 
liberal  education.  I  am  opposed  to  them  partly  on  tactical  grounds, 
but  I  am  also  opposed  to  tnem  for  another  reason.  I  think  tlie  great 
tendency  for  the  establishment  of  area  study  programs,  quite  apart 
from  the  sort  of  suspicion  that  it  arouses  elsewhere  in  miy  faculty  about 
academic  empire  building,  is  to  put  this  type  of  educational  enterprise 
somewhere  on  the  peripnery  of  the  main  stream  of  academic  life  of 
the  (,'ollege  con^n  unity.  It  seems  to  me  that  above  all  else  our  task 
in  the  coming  decade  is  going  to  be  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  horizons  of  all  college  students  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
this  if  we  simply  insert  a  course  here  or  there  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  curriculum  which  attracts  a  few  students.  This  has  been  in  fact 
very  widely  done.  This  type  of  formal  course  work  is  simply  not  a 
part  of  the  main  stream  of  intellectual  life  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity, if  not  all,  of  our  colleges  and  university  communities,  and  until 
we  can  assert  that  every  American  who  calls  himself  liberally  edu- 
cated does,  in  fact,  have  some  meaningful  points  of  reference  outside 
of  his  own  tradition,  we  should  not  presume  that  we  are  providing  a 
truly  liberal  education  for  our  college  students.  (1^0  Current  lames 
in  nigher  Education^  Proceedings  of  the  15th  Annual  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education,  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
Chicago,  111.,  Alarch  6-9, 1960.) 
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Undergraduate  Instruction  in  Critical 
Languages  and  Area  Studies 

by  the  Conference  on  Undergraduate  Instruction 
in  Critical  Languages  and  Area  Studies 

The  following  recommendations  for  a  course  of  action  for  concerned 
institutions  were  made  hy  68  scholars^  specialists  in  critical  languages 
and  area  studies^  who  were  brought  together  at  Princeton  University 
on  October  12-13^  1961^.  The  conference^  chaired  by  GyrU  E.  BladK^ 
chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  JSegional  Studies  at  Princeton,  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  vmiversity  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  the  past  two  decades  American  education  has  been  confronted 
with  a  number  of  striking  challenges  evoked  by  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge in  all  fields,  but  especially  in  the  natural  sciences  and  by  the 
nature  of  a  rapidly  changing  world  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  called  upon  to  play  a  leading  role.  The  first  and  essential  step 
in  meeting  the  latter  challenge  has  been  the  successful  developi^fient  of 

Kaduate  programs  which  have  educated  more  than  3,000  specialists 
th  in  a  discipline  and  in  knowledge  of  the  language  ana  area  of 
their  interest. 

Now  that  this  core  of  skilled  personnel  has  been  prepared  for  carejers 
in  academic  life,  the  government,  business,  and  international  affairs, 
the  time  has  come  to  assess  what  American  education  must  do  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  a  nation  that  continues  to  carry  important  obliga- 
tions m  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  graduate  training  of  language 
and  area  specialists  must  be  maintained  and  that  able  young  students 
must  still  De  attracted  to  and  prepared  in  these  fields.  It  is  equally 
clear,  however,  that  both  to  sustain  and  improve  the  quality  of  training 
and  personnel  in  language  and  area  studies  and  to  assist  the  revolu- 
tion m  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  undergraduate  education  that  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  remain  true  to  the  purposes  of  liberal  education  for  a 
world  community,  study  of  the  major  critical  lan^ages  (Arabic, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindi-Urdu,  Portuguese,  and  Bussian)  and  related 
area  studies  must  now  be  extended  to  a  wider  segment  of  xmdergraduate 
institutions,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  only  indirectly  affected 
by  the  great  upsurge  of  such  study  in  the  graduate  schools. 

In  this  process  every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure  that  our  scarce 
national  resources  in  skilled  teachers  and  In  library  and  supplementary 
materials  are  allocated  and  used  efficiently,  and  that  high  standards 
of  language  and  area  instruction  are  maintained.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly require  far  greater  concentration  than  in  the  past  on  the 
training  of  competent  language  teachers  and  of  area  specialists  deter- 
mined to  teach  in  undergraduate  institutions. 

Two  main  lines  of  development  are  clearly  indicated :  expansion  of 
undergraduate  instruction  at  institutions  wnich  are  now  engaged  in 
teacUng  the  critical  languages,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  new 
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programs  for  undergraduate  instruction  at  other  iiistitutions  as  re- 
sources become  available.  To  this  end,  the  following  priorities  are 
recommended : 

1.  Attention  should  be  devoted  during  the  next  5  years  to  stren^h- 
ening  institutions  which  demonstrate  a  capabilitv  to  provide  sustamed 
undergraduate  instruction  in  critical  languages  leading  to  competence 
in  speaking  and  reading  the  language  teing  studied. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible  new  programs  for  undergraduate  instruction 
in  critical  lan^ages  and  area  studies  should  be  established,  provid^ 
institutions  wishing  to  offer  such  instruction  are  able  to  appomt  Quali- 
fied faculty  and  to  furnish  adeauate  library  and  laboratory  facilities 
to  support  sustained  instruction  leading  to  competence  in  speaking  and 
readme. 

3.  To  permit  the  expansion  recommended  in  the  preceding  two 

f)aragrapns,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  of  critical 
anguages  is  needed.  Teachers  for  both  undergraduate  and  secondary 
school  programs  are  needed,  though  for  the  moment  the  demand  for 
the  former  may  be  somewhat  greater.  A  number  of  urgent  measures 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  overcome  the  crippling  shortage 'of  competent 
language  teachers:  conscious  direction  of  fellowship  support  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  are  either  interested  in  or  show  potential  for 
language  teaching;  spw^ial  efforts  by  at  least  some  graduate  lan^ua^e 
ana  area  centers  to  train  language  teachers;  provision  of  specil  insti- 
tutes or  in-service  training  programs  to  improve  the  teaching  compe- 
tence of  persons  now  teaching  the  critical  languages;  exploration 
of  the  possibility  of  providing  special  programs  to  train  as  teachers 
native  speakers  now  m  the  XJnited  States  or  who  might  be  brought 
from  abroad ;  clear  recognition  by  specialists  in  the  field,  faculty  col- 
leagues, chairmen  of  departments,  and  administrators  that  langua^ 
teachers  perform  an  important,  in  fact  essential,  function  \ti  academic 
programs  in  the  critical  languages  and  related  area  studies  and  that 
those  with  merit  should  be  recompensed  and  promoted  accordingly. 

4.  In  the  next  few  years,  during  which  the  scarcity  of  resources  will 
limit  the  opportunities  open  to  undergraduates  to  study  the  critical 
languages  and  until  new  programs  can  be  developed,  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  activities  that  serve  the  needs  of  many  institutions 
and  that  help,  in  a  transitional  period,  to  utilize  resources  in  an  opti- 
mum fashion :  cooperative  undergraduate  programs  during  the  regu- 
lar academic  year,  intensive  summer  programs,  and  programs  for 
overseas  study. 

5.  Scholarships  should  be  made  available  to  students  throughout  the 
country,  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  program,  to  assist  them  in  the 
study  of  the  critical  languages  either  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  or  through  special  pro- 
grams arranged  at  the  student's  own  institution  or  outside  it. 

6.  Further  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  support  research 
and  experimentation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  language  teaching, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  additional  materials  and  of  standard 
testing  of  levels  of  proficiency  in  the  critical  lan^ages. 

7.  Institutions  which  demonstrate  a  capability  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  critical  languages  and  related  area  studies  should  be  assisted  to 
develop  the  library  holdings,  both  in  language  and  reference  materials 
and  in  works  in  English  on  the  language  and  area,  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  instructional  programs. 
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8.  Since  the  creation  of  a  broad  educational  environment  by  instruc- 
tion in  related  area  studies  is  intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
critical  languages,  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  their 
teaching  resources  in  this  direction.  This  requires  fellowship  support 
to  students  who  wish  to  combine  discipline  and  area  training,  the  re- 
training of  existing  college  faculty,  support  of  teaching  internships 
at  area  centers,  and  research  support  to  area  specialists  devoted  to  a 
career  teaching  in  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities.  {Under' 
gradmite  Instruction  in  Uritical  Languages  and  Area  Sticdies,) 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 


by  the  Princeton  University  Conference 

on  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  in  the  United  States'^ 

The  Conference  on  Foreign  Lmgnage  and  Area  Studies:  A  Gvide 
for  High  School  and  College  Prograrns  ivas  convened  hy  Princeton 
Uni'versity  vrith  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  on  December 
17-18^  1966^  to  consider  the  best  ways  to  impart  to  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  a  knmcledge  of  foreign  areas  and  cvZtures  appropriate 
for  our  tirnes.  The  participants  made  reconrniendations  for  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  success f id  programs  and  va*ged  the  inmigv/ration  of 
ncv>  programs  and  approaches^  as  follows: 

I.  Foreign  language  and  area  studies  have  an  impo;rtant  part  to 
play  in  the  education  of  American  students.  Although  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  especially  since  World  War  II,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  educational  potential  of  such  studies  has  been  realized  in 
the  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Recornmendations:  (1)  At  all  levels,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
developing  quality  programs,  if  necessary  of  limited  scope,  rather  than 
on  coverage  for  its  own  sake.  (2)  Support  should  be  given,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  private  foun- 
dations, universities,  private  and  public  schools,  and  professional  lan- 
guage and  area  associations,  to  the  systematic  development  of  study 
and  teachinL  aids  and  to  their  wide  dissemination  to  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Bibliographies,  library  acquisition  ^des,  model 
curricular  programs,  textbooks,  and  other  study  materials  currently 
available  should  be  evaluated,  supplemented,  and  expanded. 

II.  Some  colleges  and  universities  may  lag  behind  in  developing 
lan^age  and  area  studies.  In  a  few  cases,  this  may  stem  from  the 
institution's  failure  to  perceive  the  educational  importance  of  such 
programs,  but  even  where  their  value  is  recogaized,  shortages  of  quali- 
fied staff  and  of  library  resources  pose  f  ormidable  barriers. 

Recomm&ndatiom :  (1)  All  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  representative  offerings  in  at  least  one  area-language  com- 
bination. (2)  In  the  interim,  however,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  create  a  nationwide  network  of  cooperative  programs,  each  serving 
several  u)ll^es,  and  to  expand  programs  under  which  undergraduates 
can  transfer  for  1  or  2  years  to  institutions  where  advanced  courses 
are  available.  Intensive  summer  study  opportunities  for  under- 
graduates should  also  be  further  developed.  (3)  The  mode  of  intro- 
duction of  area  courses  will  vary  with  the  educational  aims  ard  re- 
sources of  the  particular  institution.  Some  may  be  able  to  introduce 
specialized  courses  on  certain  areas,  others  may  infuse  existing  courses 
with  units  on  foreign  areas,  and  still  others  may  find  it  useful  to  adopt 
both  approaches.  In  all  cases,  the  colleges  should  regularly  examine 
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their  curriculums  to  determine  whether  they  are  doing  justice  to  cul- 
tures other  than  our  own  and  its  antecedents.  (4)  The  development  of 
new  curriculiuns  and  the  anticipated  increase  in  qualified  teachers 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  provision  of  adequate  teaching  aids 
and  the  ample  stocking  of  libraries  at  all  levels. 

III.  Historically,  lanmiage  and  area  studies  have  first  been  devel- 
oped at  the  professional  graduate  centers.  This  development  should 
be  extended  aud  strengthened.  Language  and  area  stuaies,  however, 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  "elite"  segments  of  the  student  population : 
such  studies  have  important  implications  for  all  students  in  promoting 
self -awareness  and  citizenship  and  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  purpK)ses. 

Reco7nmend€Uion8:  (1)  Although  the  graduate  centers  necessarily 
and  appropriatel;^  will  continue  to  occupy  the  central  place  in  provid- 
ing expertise,  guidance,  and  resources,  the  special  requirements  of 
college  and  secondary  school  curricula  (especially  where  language  and 
area  studies  are  to  be  part  of  general  eaucation)  dictate  the  earnr  and 
f:"  '  involvement  of  college  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  future 
de«relopmental  efforts.  Tney  should  be  not  merely  consulted;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  play  an  originating  role  as  well.  (2)  A  con- 
ference bringing  together  university  specialists  and  college  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  administrators  should  be  convened  so  that 
university  specialists  may  become  more  familiar  with  the  special  needs 
of  teachhig  programs  at  and  below  the  college  level. 

IV.  Eany  training  in  appropriate  languages,  beginning  in  elemen- 
tary school,  appears  to  be  feasible  and  should  be  encouraged  as  re- 
sources idlow. 

Reconrniendaiiions :  Such  early  training  should  be  undertaken  as 
part  of  a  continuing  sequence  ox  language  learning ;  exposure  that  is 
not  consistently  re-enforced  and  built  upon  is  probably  wasted.  The 
general  educational  value  of  early  language  training  should  be  recog- 
nized: early  competence  in  a  foreijgn  language  arouses  interest  in  a 
foreign  culture  for  its  own  sake  and  m  human  terms. 

V.  The  educational  values  of  language  aiid  area  studies  are  best 
realized  at  all  levels  when  these  studies  are  incorporated  into  a  more 
general  comparative  and  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  compre- 
hension of  societies  and  cultures  in  their  international  setting.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  single  disciplinary  approach  is  adequate. 

Reearnmeridaitona :  (1)  The  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  are 
mutually  supporting  approaches  to  language  and  area  studies;  these 
approaches  should  be  explored  and  encouraged.  (2)  The  methods  of 
introducing  language  and  area  studies  in  collties  and  secondary 
schools  (and  even  in  elementary  schools)  shoula  take  into  account 
their  usefulness  as  broadening  and  humanizing  experiences  for  the 
student.  (3)  The  recent  curricular  reforms  in  high  school  mathemat- 
ics and  science  should  stimulate  a  thorough  examination  of  methods 
in  language  and  area  instruction  to  determine  what  improvements 
might  l>e  appropriate. 


students  are  receptive  to  and  capable  of  learning  the  "difficult"  lan- 
guages. Among  the  most  successful  models  are  area  centers  that  pro- 
vide extracurricular  opportunities  for  local  high  school  students  to 
attend  c6llege-level  classes. 


experimental 


show   that  precollege 
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Recotnmendati&ns :  Existing  and  successful  programs,  including 
those  now  privately  or  voluntariiy  arranged  by  university  area  and 
language  centers,  should  be  given  immediate  assistance,  so  that  they 
may  maintain  current  work  and,  ii  desirable,  expand.  They  are  im- 
portant not  only  for  their  current  contributions,  but  also  as  models  for 
other  programs.  Their  experience  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  interim  ways  of  extending  language  and  ai-^a  instruction  to 
til  ^  secondary  schools  is  for  such  uniN^^ersity  centers  to  service  several 
scho.  Is  in  the  surrounding  areas  on  a  f^ocurricular  or  oxtracurricular 
basis.  Such  arrangements,  particular!y  when  they  involve  i)rivate 
universities,  require  outside  financial  sui  port.  They  should  also  make 
it  possible  ^or  exceptionally  qualified  a  d  talented  secondary  school 
students  to  en.  oil  directly  in  college  langUc  ?e  courses. 

VII.  There  u  a  shortage  of  qualified  \  achers  of  area  studies  and 
languages  in  the  'colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Support  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  foundations  has  mproved  the  situation  in 
the  colleges,  but  the  secondary  schools  hav(  not  yet  been  given  ade- 
quate attention. 

Recmwmervdatimii :  (1)  LW  available  resoi  rces  should  be  used  to 
encourage  an  increase  in  high  Muality  languag  >  and  area  offerings  in 
colleges  and  universities  that  ti.nn  significant  numbers  of  teachers. 
(2)  Such  institutions  should  arrau^  cooperati\  ^  programs  with  uni- 
versities liaving  well -developed  langu^  q^e  and  are  resources,  either  on 
a  state  or  a  national  level,  so  that  exce*  tionally  v  alented  and  highly 
motivated  students  may  take  advanced  v  ork  not  available  '  t  their 
home  institutions,  (3)  The  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  justifies 
far-reaching  measures  to  encourage  young  peo^^le  to  choose  secondary 
and  elementary  school  language  teaching  as  a  career.  Special  under- 
graduate scholarships  and  other  forms  of  financial  ^id  should  prove  to 
Be  strong  incentives  for  those  planning  such  careen.  (4)  An  exten- 
sive in-service  program  of  summer  and  academic-yea.'  institutes  em- 
phasizing interdisciplinary  approaches,  should  be  usea  to  train  anr? 
retarin  secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers.  Sue  ^  programs, 
already  available  to  college  teachers  from  institutions  thai  v,  ish  to  use 
their  own  staff  to  inau^rate  area  and  language  studies,  sh  >u?d  be  ex- 
panded. (5)  University  language  and  area  centers  shoiJd  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  on  an  experimental  and  demonstrat  ion  basis 
directly  in  the  colleges  and  schools. 

VIIL  Firsthand  contact  with  relevant  f  oreijgn  cultures  is  a^  indis- 
pensable means  of  increasing  motivation  and  improving  profei  sional 
competence. 

Recammendatums :  (1)  A  systematic  effort  should  be  unden  \ken 
to  provide  oversea  experience  for  prospective  and  practicing  langL  \ge 
and  area  teachers  on  all  levels,  during  both  the  summer  and  the  a  a- 
demic  year.  The  oversea  work  should  be  appropriately  supervise  d 
and  may  take  one  of  several  forms:  enrollment  at  foreign  universitiesj, 
Grovemment-sponsbred  oversea  s  ady  programs,  exchange  teaching 
programs,  and  the  like.  However,  oversea  experience  should  be  sup- 
plementary to,  and  closely  integrated  with,  prior  formal  training  m 
the  United  States.  (2)  On  a  smaller  scale,  oversea  experience  for 
selected  college  and  secondary  school  students  is  desirable. 

IX.  The  traditional  barriers  between  curricular,  extracurricular, 
and  cocurricular  education  hinder  progress  in  languag«5  and  area 
studies.   Succeesful  programs  show  tnat  some  of  the  strongest  sources 
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of  early  motivation  and  sustained  interest  among  students,  particularly 
high  school  students,  are  often  to  be  found  outside  the  classroom 
setting. 

Recornmmdatuma :  Programs  in  whicii  visiting  foreigners  reside  at 
an  institution  for  a  period  of  montiis  or  for  an  academic  year,  appear 
to  have  great  promise  in  arousing  the  interest  of  high  school 
and  college  students;  such  proCTams  foster  personal  contact  with 
foreign  languages  and  cultures  tnat  supplements  curncular  offerings 
or,  in  cases  where  curricular  facilities  are  not  yet  available,  provides 
a  substitute  in  establishing  early  awareness.  Experimental  programs 
of  visits,  either  on  an  exchange  or  on  a  unilateral  basis,  shoula  be  ^ven 
substantial  support.  The  programs  should  by  no  means  be  restricted 
to  professional  teachers;  they  should  encompass  foreign  scholars, 
artists,  and  others.    {The  Edwa^ional Record^Spving  1966.) 
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Conference  Report 

by  the  Conference  on  Critical  Languages 
in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges'^ 

On  April  6-7^  1965  a  conference  on  critical  languoffes  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  vxus  held  at  the  University  of  Washington.  The  conference 
was  ^oirUly  sponsored  by  the  Far  Eastern  and  Russiam.  Institute  of 
the  university  and  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  with  the 
ho^e  of  fi7uli7i^  a  cons<msits  among  linguists^  la/nguage  teachers^  and 
college  adnbimstraiors  as  to  the  problems  oj  introducing  critical  or 
neglected  languages  into  the  cwrrhjula  of  small  liberal  arts  colleges. 
The  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  as  follows : 

1.  Even  with  present  limitations  of  staff  and  materials,  as  well  as 
constraints  of  curriculum,  it  is  feasible  to  introduce  the  study  of  criti- 
cal languages  into  American  liberal  arts  colleges  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  a  valid  component  of  liberal  education. 

2.  Instruction  in  a  critical  langua^  should  be  introduced  in  a  liberal 
arts  college  only  if  the  equivalent  or  at  least  2  full  years  of  work  in  a 
specialized  university  program  can  be  offered. 

3.  Emphasis  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction  should  be  on  oral  con- 
trol, but  in  every  case,  work  m  reading  should  be  introduced  in  the 
first  year. 

4.  \yhen  lan^ages  present  special  learning  problems  because  of 
complicated  writing  systems  or  a  classical-colloquial  split,  restricted 
objectives  should  be  c^ecided  on  to  avoid  dispersion  of  effort  and  dis- 
courajring  results. 

6.  Of  alternative  patterns  of  instruction,  the  most  desirable  is  usu- 
ally a  professional  ter^cher  of  the  language,  regular  class  sessions  at 
least  4  or  5  hours  a  v»  eek,  and  supplemental^  work  in  a  langua^  lab- 
oratory or  with  the  instructor.  It  is. also  feasible  to  have  a  linguist 
or  lan^age  specialists  on  the  faculty  supervise  instruction  by  an  infor- 
mant. I.e.,  a  foreign  student  or  other  spN&aker  of  the  langua^  present 
on  the  campus.  In  this  case  some  special  training  for  flie  informant 
must  be  provided. 

6.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  feasible  to  set  up  a  full  program  of  in- 
struction in  a  critical  language,  and  in  cases  where  for  some  special 
purpose  a  more  unusual  lan^age  must  be  offered,  a  supervised  pro- 
gram of  individual  study  with  special  materials  and  tapes  like  the 
Kalamazoo  pro-am  can  be  effective.  It  should  be  not^that-  while 
this  is  a  promismg  means  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  student  body^  it  provides  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
including  one  of  the  critical  languages  as  a  standard  component  in  a 
liberal  arts  curriculum. 

7.  Valuable  adjuncts  to  under^aduate  instruction  in  critical  lan- 
guages now  exist  in  the  form  of  intensive  summer  courses  at  univer- 
se '  ^  Affsociatfon  of  Amerioan  CoUeges. 
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sities,  the  undergraduate  year  at  Princeton  and  other  institutions 
and  provisions  for  study  abroad  for  the  undergraduate  who  has  com- 
pleted elementary  preparation.  Any  liberal  arts  college  which  in- 
troduces study  of  the  critical  languages  should  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  adjuncts. 

8.  It  is  desirable  that  standardized  tests  of  proficiency  in  the  critical 
languages  be  developed  so  that  small  colleges  may  have  an  effective 
means  of  measuring  their  work  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
institutions.  {Conference  an  Critical  Languagen  in  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,) 
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TEACHING  RESOURCES 
Strengthening  the  Faculty 
and  Teaching  Resources 

by  the  Committee  on  the  College  and  World  Affairs 

A  major  portion  of  the  1964  report ,  The  College  and  World  Affairs, 
was  devoted  to  consideration  of  what  the  individual  college  can  do 
to  broaden  the  interruitiorujl  dimension  in  its  vmdergraduate  edAJLcation. 

The  decision  to  give  undergraduate  education  a  world  orientation 
will  involve  substantial  changes  in  the  various  ongoing  programs  and 
activities  of  the  American  college.  This  will  be  true  because  many 
questions  concerning  the  curriculum,  overseas  study,  and  cocurricular 
activities  will  arise.  *  *  *  At  the  outset,  *  *  *  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  each  college  must  find  the  approaches  that  accord  best  with 
its  circumstances  and  capabilities,  for  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  broadened  context  of  undergraduate  ^ucation  can  be  developed. 

The  capabUity  of  the  college  to  broaden  the  scope  of  undergraduate 
education  depends  primarily  on  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  and  on  its 
competence  to  teach  about  foreign  societies  and  cultures  and  the  pro- 
found changes  tliat  are  occurring  throughout  the  world.  The  cur- 
riculum is  Targehr  a  reflection  of  the  outlook  and  training  of  the 
faculty.  In  the  final  analysis  these  are  what  determine  its  scope  and 
content. 

The  outlook  of  many  faculties  has  changed  dramaticallv  in  recent 
years.  This  is  reflected  most  clearly  in  the  vigor  of  faculty  interest 
in  non-Western  areas  and  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  this  regard.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  have  not  studied  the  nis- 
tory  and  culture,  or  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of 
non- Western  areas.  Most  of  them  feel  that  they  cannot  revise  their 
courses  to  include  non- Western  experience  and  data  while  maintaining 
standards  of  instruction  expected  m  teaching  about  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Very  few  professors,  moreover,  have  had  the  specialized 
training  required  to  teach  foreign  area  courses.  And  teachers  who 
can  offer  instruction  in  critical  languages  like  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ara- 
bic, and  Hindi  are  scarce.  . 

What,  then,  should  the  college  do?  A  critical  examination  of  exist- 
ing resources  is  the  first  step.  Is  the  college  making  effective  use  in  its 
educational  programs  and  activities  of  faculty  who  have  had  foreign 
training  or  experience?  In  the  case  of  the  college  within  the  univer- 
sity, this  is  long  overdue.  In  many  cases,  it  is  not  Ifick  of  resources 
but  neglect  or  ineffective  use  of  them  which  is  the  basic.difficulty.  To 
build  upon  the  strength  of  faculty  interest  and  competence  should  be 
the  second  step.  The  college  must  provide  its  faculty  with  oppor- 
tunities to  revise  courses  and  develop  new  ones,  and  to  prepare  satis- 
factory teaching  materials.  Simultaneously,  as  a  third  step,  the  col- 
lege should  se^  to  stimulate  even  greater  faculty  interest  and  to 
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develop  new  oompeteiice  regarding  foreign  areas  and  cultures.  It 
should  encourage  existing  faculty  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  experi- 
nece,  and  in  appointing  new  faculty  it  should  put  greater  weight  upon 
overseas  training  and  experience,  other  mialincations  being  equal. 

The  reorientation  of  a  faculty  cannot  of  course  be  accomplished  over- 
night, and  major  course  changes  require  a  greut  deal  of  planning.  It 
is  not  always  easy  for  teachers  with  heavy  assignments  to  take  time  to 
acquire  the  competence  that  they  feel  they  need,  to  pull  together  new 
materials,  or  to  master  comparative  techniques.  This  is  particularly 
truf)  of  those  who  for  financial  reasom?  have  to  spend  their  summer 
vacations  in  additional  teaching  assignments.  It  is  also  true  for  those 
who  prefer  to  put  all  their  spare  time  into  research  on  their  particular 
specialties. 

FACULTY  DEVELOPS£ENT 

The  problem  of  faculty  time  is  a  serious  one,  but  not  insurmountable 
if  the  college  is  committed  to  broadening  the  scopje  of  its  educational 
program.  For  one  thin^.  over  a  period  of  time  it  should  encourage 
as  many  faculty  as  possiole  to  taKe  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
foreign  study,  research,  teaching,  and,  where  appropriate,  participa- 
tion in  overseas  programs.  Further,  because  the  gains  to  the  institu- 
tion are  great,  it  should  provide  financial  assistance  and  other  incen- 
tives when  needed,  rewarding  not  in  fact  penalizing,  faculty  for  their 
efforts.  The  faculty  member  who  has  taught  abroad  is  iQcely  to  be 
a  better  teacher  for  having  gained  a  broader  view  of  his  subject.  Be- 
cause he  has  faced  new  tinds  of  teaching  problems,  his  ability  to 
impart  this  knowledge  to  students  will  be  improved.  New  courses, 
and  new  ways  of  teaching  old  courses,  may  result  from  the  insights 
he  acquires.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  the  teacher  with 
experience  abroad  can  have  a  significant  impact  ou  the  world  outlook 
of  students.  His  courses  lose  some  of  their  cultural  bias;  he  gives  his 
students  perspective  on  their  own  society  and  culture.  He  oecomes 
more  effective  in  preparing  students  for  study  abroad  and  in  teaching 
foreign  students,  since  he  understands  some  of  the  problems  they  face. 
And,  finaUy,  whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  in  research,  new  ideas  for 
research  projects  often  develop.  .   ,  , 

The  faculty  can  enlarge  their  competence  in  their  own  disdplines 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Some  ways  that  have  already  proved  effective 
are  the  on-campus  faculty  seminar;  the  summer  faculty  seminar, 
organized  either  by  discipline  or  foreign  area,  at  a  major  university 
center  in  the  United  States  or  at  a  comparable  institution  in  the  for- 
eign ar^  to  be  studied ;  an  academic  year  of  study  at  a  major  uni- 
versity center,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  a  teaching  internship, 
and  followed  ideaUy  by  several  months  of  study  and  travel  in  a  foreign 
area;  and  lastly,  an  academic  year  of  study  abroad. 

THE  ON-CAMPUS  FACULT7  SEMINAW 

The  on-campus  faculty  seminar  is  a  widely  used  and  successful 
means  of  stimulating  campus  interest  and  developing  faculty  com- 
petence in  international  studies.  In  many  cases,  the  on-campus  sem- 
inar has  b€en  the  central  feature  of  a  cooperative  faculty  develop- 
ment program  involving  as  few  as  two  and  as  many  as  six  institutions, 
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and  they  have  continued  over  periods  ranging  from  2  to  5  years,* 
While  no  two  programs  are  exactly  alike,  each  has  certain  common 
features.  The  central  focus  is  the  study  of  a  non-Western  area  or 
society — China,  Japan,  India,  Africa,  or  the  Islamic  world — during 
the  academic  year  by  faculty  representing  primarily  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences.  Released  time  from  teaching  and  other  com- 
mitments is  generally  provided.  The  Atlanta  colleges,  for  example, 
have  been  concentrating  on  China,  India,  and  Africa  over  a  3-year 
period.  Wliile  local  faculty  members  usually  administer  the  pro- 
gram, often  on  a  rotating  basis,  outside  specialists  provide  advice  (for 
example,  bibliographic)  and  lead  the  various  substantive  sessions  of 
the  seminar.  In  some  cases,  a  visiting  specialist  will  be  in  residence 
for  the  year,  giving  a  course  as  part  of  tne  college's  regular  teaching 

Srogram.  This  is  the  pattern  of  the  program  at  Lynchburg,  Ran- 
olph-Itfacon,  and  Sweet  Briar.  In  other  cases,  one  specialist,  though 
not  in  residence,  may  provide  basic  direction  and  continuity.  His 
contribution  will  be  supplemented  by  the  visits  of  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  colleges  and  the  Chattanooga 
group.  In  still  other  cases,  especially  where  there  is  already  a  spe- 
cialist on  the  scene,  a  series  of  visitors  may  be  a<Iequate.  In  all  cases, 
the  visiting  specialists  have  been  utilized  m  more  general  campus  ac- 
tivities, such  as  convocation  and  similar  lecture  series,  or  even  in 
public  education  programs  such  as  a  television  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Altanta  group. 

Experience  indicates  that  this  approach  to  faculty  development  is 
an  effective  one.  First,  it  has  helf]^  to  strengthen  institutional  com- 
mitment to  world  affairs  education  by  developing  common  interests 
among  the  faculty,  breaking  down  departmental  barriers  and  creating 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  contribution  of  the  various  disciplines. 
It^as  facilitated  institution-wide  planning,  usually  through  clarifica- 
tion of  basic  educational  goals.  It  has  prepared  the  faciSty  for  cur- 
ricular  changes  and  influenced  departmental  hiring  policy.  Second, 
it  has  provided  a  means  for  faculty  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  non- 
Western  societies  and  cultures  and  to  begin  revising  their  courses. 
Success  d«>pends,  of  course,  upon  program  leadership  and  upon  the 
initiative  and  perseverance  of  the  individual  faculty  participants. 
The  faculty  seminar  does  have  limitations.  Even  with  provision 
for  released  time,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  faculty  participants 
can  do.  But  it  has  stimulated  many  of  them  to  seek  further  traming 
either  at  a  university  center  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  foreign  area 
itself.   In  this  sense,  the  seminar  acts  as  a  kind  of  screening  device. 

STUDY  AT  JNIVERSrrr  CENTERS 

Study  for  an  academic  year  at  a  foreign-area  training  center  of  an 
American  university  offers  even  greater  opportunities  for  faculty 
development.   The  Carnegie  Corp.-supported  faculty  fellowship  pro- 

*Tbe  on-camuua  Mmlnar  has  been  the  central  feature  of  facnltr  deyelopment  at  (1) 
Barlham  and  Antloch  CoUegea;  (2)  Spelman,  Morehouse*  Morris  Brown,  and  Clark 
CoUeces  and  Atlanta  University:  (3)  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Bennington,  Qod- 
dard,  Middlebury.  and  St  Michfters  Colleges  and  Norwich  University ;  (4)  Bryn  Mawr, 
Haverford,  and  Swarthmore;  (ft)  Lynchburg,  Randolph>Macon,  and  Sweet  Briar;  (6) 
Dlckinaon,  Oettyabnrg,  Hood.  Mount  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  CoUma  and  Westnn 
Maryland  University;  and  (7)  the  Undversity  ot  CbatUnoog»  and  Birmlnghain^onthem, 
Knox,  and  MarysviUe  Colleges. 
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grams  at  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Michigan,  and  those  supported  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  at  Harvard  and  Inmana,  have  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  this  approach.  Both  pronams  i>rovided  the  elements 
necessary  for  effective  training :  £[uidancel)y  specialists  who  are  among 
the  best  in  their  fields,  superb  library  facilities,  and  exciting  class- 
room and  seminar  situations.  In  the  case  of  the  former  they  have  given 
the  faculty  fellows  an  internship  teaching  experience  which  prepares 
them  to  use  non- Western  materials  and  new  approaches  in  teaching 
their  own  courses.  Of  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
fellows  had  a  period  of  time,  without  other  commitments,  sufficient  to 
pursue  an  intensive  study  program  involving  wide-ranging  reading 
and  classroom  observation,  if  not  participation.  The;|^  had  a  chance, 
moreover,  to  develop  new  courses,  patterned  on  those  given  at  the  host 
institution.  The  year  of  study  has  paid  even  greater  dividends  when 
it  has  been  supplemented  bv  a  summer  of  travel  and  study  in  the 
foreign  area.  The  fellows  have  returned  to  their  own  colleges,  not 
of  course  as  area  specialists,  but  with  sufficient  competence  and  sophis- 
tication to  play  a  vital  role  in  their  own  colleges'  effort  to  expand  in- 
ternational studies  programs.  In  several  cases — at  Spelman,  Deni- 
son,  and  Chattanooga-^he  fellows  have  taken  the  lead  in  organizing 
on-campus  faculty  seminars. 

College  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  devote  a  full  academic  year  to 
study  al  an  American  university  center  can  often  give  a  summer 
or  several  summers  for  that  purpose.  While  they  cannot  accomplish 
as  much  in  a  summer  as  in  a  year,  they  can  develop  some  new  compe- 
tence, especially  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  a  skill- 
fully conducted  seminar  or  workshop  program,  guided  by  competent 
specialists  and  composed  of  academic  colleagues  of  hi^h  quality. 
Several  such  disciplinary  seminars  have*been  h^d  during  the  past  few 

{'ears:  at  Syracuse  on  Soviet  economics,  at  Columbia  on  jRussian 
iterature  and  on  Middle  East  politics,  at  Cornell  on  Latin  American 
social  institutions  and  on  Chinese  literature.  There  have  also  been 
Indian  studies  seminars  for  f acul^  at  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania^  and 
short  faculty  institutes  in  Middle  East  studies  at  Thiel  in  1960,  Ilhnois 
in  1961,  and  Williams  in  lf)62.  There  was  an  8-week  faculty  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Utah  in  1963. 

It  may  be  useful  to  describe  one  of  these  summer  seminars  in  some  de- 
tail. The  Colunibia  seminar  on  Eussian  literature  ran  for  9  weeks  dur- 
ing Jiily  and  August  of  1962  and  was  composed  of  16  college  teachers 
representing  a  variety  of  institutions  throughout  New  York  State, 
public  and  private^  large  and  small.  Two  senior  scholars  conducted 
the  seminar,  one  directmg  the  1st  half  on  19th  ceiitury  literature  and 
the  oUier  the  2d  half  on  the  20th  century.  The  program,  financed 
largely  out  of  State  fimds,  was  designed  to  provide  mature  teachers 
already  trained  in  the  general  field  of  literature,  with  a  systematic 
introduction  to  a  major  literary  tradition  outside  the  conventional 
limits  of  graduate  stuay  in  that  field,  and  with  an  opportunity  to  read 
extensively  in  that  tradition.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  seminar  par- 
ticipants would  develop  new  courses  specifically  in  Bussian  literature, 
but  rather  that  they  would  attempt  to  introduce  more  material  drawn 
from  Eussian  literature  into  introductory  courses  in  comparative  or 
world  literature  and  strengthen  whatever  coverage  they  might  already 
be  giviiig  to  this  material.   While  the  program's  objective  was  limited 
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and  was  successfully  attained,  in  some  cases  the  experience  further 
whetted  appetites,  stimulating  teachers  to  begin  serious  study  of  the 
Russian  language. 

TELVCHING,  RESEARCH,  AND  STUDY  ABROAD 

Another  promising  approach  is  that  of  faculty  teaching,  research, 
and  study  abroad,  especially  in  non-Western  societies,  for  a  full 
academic  year.  Fulbright  and  other  exchange  programs  provide  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  teaching  and  research  abroad,  helping  to 
maintain  and  develop  faculty  competence  on  a  national  scale.  There 
is  need,  however,  for  faculty  study  pro-ams  combining  the  resources 
and  attributes  of  the  American  university  area  studies  center  and  the 
practical  advantages  of  direct  experience  in  the  foreign  environment. 
One  such  program  has  recently  been  established  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Indian  Studies  centered  at  Poona.  miile  its  major  em- 
phasis is  upon  research  and  the  training  of  specialists  in  Indian  studies, 
the  institute  recognizes  another  important  objective :  to  facilitate  the 
incorporation  of  ^some  knowledge  of  India  and  some  sense  of  its  rel- 
evance to  our  own  national  concerns  in  the  general  education  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans."  With  this  particular  end  in  mind,  it  has  in- 
augurated a  fellowship  program  to  enable  college  faculty  members, 
without  specialized  training  m  Indian  studies,  to  spend  a  year  in  India, 
studying  an  Indian  language  and  other  aspects  ox  Indian  culture  and 
society.  The  personnel  of  tne  institute,  American  and  Indian,  provide 
instruction  and  guidance.  The  training  program  is  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs  and  normally  includes  intensive  work  in  one  of  the 
major  Indian  languages.  Fellowship  assistance  is  available,  but  can- 
didates must  be  sponsored  by  their  home  institution.  Moi^eover,  the 
Institute  recommends  that  faculty  fellows  participate  in  either  of  two 
summer  programs  on  India :  that  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or 
that  offered  cooperatively  b^  Cliicago^  California,  and  Wisconsin. 
Faculty  fellows  whose  work  m  India  will  involve  language  study  are 
expected  to  take  an  introductory  course  in  one  of  the  major  Indian 
languages.  Another  program,  that  of  the  American  Research  Center 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  may  soon  be  expanded  along  similar  lines. 

The  summer  period  can  also  be  used  fruitfully  for  travel  and  study 
abroad,  but  careful  planning  and  guidance  are  necessary.  The  Fuf- 
bright-Hays  program,  administerea  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Research  Councils,  provides  several  excellent  opportunities  for 
college  teachers  to  study  in  Asia.  A  summer  institute  m  Indian  civi- 
lization is  held  at  several  Indian  universities  and  a  summer  institute  in 
Chinese  civilization  is  held  at  Tunghai  University  on  Taiwan.  The 
purpose  of  these  institutes  is  to  give  undergraduate  teachers  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  in  Asia  a  brief  but  intensive  survey  of  In- 
dian or  Chinese  history,  institutions,  and  culture,  plus  firsthand  contact 
with  a  non-Western  society  in  order  to  enrich  their  teaching  at  their 
own  colleges.  Approximately  20  grants  are  awarded  annually  for 
each  program,  witri  special  consideration  given  to  candidates  from 
colleges  that  are  trying  to  develop  or  improve  coui'se  offerings  in 
Asian  studies.  The  American  Association  for  Middle  East  Studies 
is  developing  a  similar  program  with  assistance  from  the  Department 
of  State.   In  the  summer  of  1963  it  conducted  an  overseas  institute 
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offering  intensive  instruction,  plus  an  opportunity  for  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  East  area, 
to  American  faculty  teaching  courses  on  the  Middle  East  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  formal  area  training.  The  program  emphasized 
formal  study  at  leading  univei-sities  in  Israel  and  Egypt  and  mcluded 
opportunities  for  participants  to  pursue  individual  disciplinary  in- 
terests. Clearly,  tnere  is  need  for  more  well-conceived  summer  pro- 
grams to  give  a  larger  number  of  faculty  an  opportunity  to  travel  and 
study  in  lesser  known  areas  of  the  world. 

NEW  FACULTY 

To  accelerate  the  process  of  change  a  college  should  also  adopt  an 
appointing  policy  designed  to  broaden  the  international  base  of  the 
academic  program,  as  well  as  to  fill  in  gaps  and  develop  new  strengths. 
First,  the  college  stands  to  gain  by  addnig  an  additional  criterion  to 
those  it  already  uses  in  its  evaluation  of  prospective  staff  members. 
When  positions  become  available  the  college  should,  all  other  qualifica- 
tions oeing  reasonably  met,  appoint  faculty  who  have  had  foreign 
training  or  experience  to  all  departments,  whether  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  or  sciences.  Second,  the  college  should  add  some 
faculty  with  special  foreign  competence,  combined  with  sound  training 
in  a  discipline.  They  might,  for  example,  add  comparativists  and  spe- 
cialists on  foreign  areas,  on  intercultural  relations,  and  on  the  processes 
of  socioeconomic  development.  Such  faculty  can  double  m  brass. 
They  can  carrjr  their  share  of  teaching  in  the  basic  courses  of  their 
disciplines,  enriching  these  courses  because  of  their  training  and  ex- 
perience. They  can  also  offer  other  courses  that  will  stretch  the  limits 
of  general  education,  broaden  the  scope  of  discipline  majors,  or  con- 
tribute to  an  organized  area  studies  program. 

Initially  it  will  not  be  easy  for  colleges  to  find  such  people  in  suf- 
ficient numbers.  It  is  clear  that  our  graduate  schools  are  not  turning 
out  enough  prospective  teachers  in  either  of  these  two  categories.  Cer- 
tainly a  neavy  share  of  the  responsibility  for  encouraging  ^ater 
attention  to  the  international  context  of  undergraduate  education  lies 
with  graduate  schools  and  their  respective  departments.  Unfor- 
timatdy,  in  many  cases  they  are  still  producing  teachers  almost  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  Western  institutions  and  cultures.  They  do 
train  non-Western  area  specialists  in  the  various  disciplines,  but  the 
supply  is  small  compared  with  the  growing  demand  for  their  services. 
No  doubt  they  will  train  larger  numbers  of  such  area  specialists  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  they  must  provide  a  different  kina  of  product  as 
well.  They  must  turn  out  teacners  with  strong  training  in  their  dis- 
ciplines who,  though  not  area  specialists  in  terms  of  language  and  re- 
search skills,  have  a  good  grounding  in  at  least  one  non-Western  area, 
or  in  the  processes  of  social  and  economic  development,  or  in  interna- 
tional or  intercultural  relations.  This  will  require  some  modification 
of  existing  Ph.  D.  programs  in  order  to  allow  prospective  teachers  to 
acquire  tms  competence  without  undue  loss  of  time  or  dispersion  of 
effort.  In  some  cases,  this  will  involve  modification  of  subfields  in  the 
discipline,  in  others,  new  approaches  to  the  minor  program  of  Ph.  D. 
candidates. 

In  brief,  despite  the  expansion  of  educational  resources  on  the  gradu- 
ate level  for  research  and  training  in  international  studies  and  loreign 
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areas,  the  present  scale  of  effort  needs  to  be  enlarged.  Every  graduate 
school  has  a  responsibility  to  enrich  the  humanities  and  social^iences 
with  the  fruits  of  scholai-ship  and  experience  in  world  affairs.  Even  in 
the  natural  sciences,  which  have  always  incorporated  the  contributions 
of  foreign  scholarship  into  their  fields  of  knowledge,  more  faculty 
members  should  become  aware  of  the  worldwide  social  implications  of 
scientific  discoveries  and  technological  change.  Certain  universities 
must  continue  to  strengthen  their  centers  for  research  and  training  on 
foreign  areas.  Since  no  gniduate  school  can  enuip  itself  to  offer  every 
specialty,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  some  division  of  labor  among 
universities  having  strength  in  different  fields. 


Visiting  scholars  can  often  contribute  to  a  college's  effort  to  develop 
international  studies  as  an  integral  part  of  liberal  learning.  Area 
specialista  based  at  universities  can  be  especially  helpful.  They  can 
Provide  guidance  in  overall  planning  and  can  contribute  to  the  teach- 
ing resources  of  the  institution.  Man}-  of  the  cooperative  programs  for 
the  development  of  non-Western  studies,  for  example,  nave  utilized 
visiting  faculty  for  just  these  purposes.  Outstanding  examples  of 
progress  at  particular  institutions  are  provided  by  Mills  and  Chatham 
Colleges.  Both  reaped  benefits  from  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Founda- 
tion's visiting  professor  program.  Harold  Fisher  at  Mills,  in  addition 
to  teaching  Russian  history  and  international  relations,  conducted  a 
faculty  seminar  on  ways  in  which  non-Western  perspectives  could  be 
introduced  into  the  curriculum.  Out  of  this  experience  came  a  general 

{)lan  for  faculty  development  and  revision  of  the  curriculum.  Simi- 
arly,  Lawrence  Kinnaird  assisted  Chatham  in  developing  its  non- 
Western  studies  program. 

Visiting  foreign  scholars  are  another  resource  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Given  competence  and  the  ability  to  communicate,  foreign 
scholars  can  bring  knowledge  and  experience^  which  will  enrich  tne 
curriculum.  They  can  often  contribute  special  skills  and  training 
which  may  otherwise  be  difficult  to  obtain,  teaching  courses  on  the 
languages  and  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  geo^aphy 
of  other  areas  of  the  world.  Further,  they  can  bring  new  points  of 
view  to  courses  already  offered.  A  great  many  courses  could  benefit 
from  the  professional  competence  and  wider  horizons  provided  by 
professors  from  abroad.  Visiting  foreign  scholars  also  raise  (][uestions 
about  American  education  tliat  may  provoke  thoughtful  discussion. 
Moreover,  they  can  bring  their  American  colleagues  up  to  date  on 
scholarly  and  professionaldevelopments  abroad. 

The  foreign  background  which  makes  the  faculty  member  from 
abroad  an  asset,  also  creates  problems  of  adjustment  both  for  the  in- 
stitution and  for  the  individual.  These  should  not  be  minimized,  for 
the  foreign  teacher  must  fit  into  a  system  quite  different  from  that  at 
home.   He  is  faced  in  his  daily  work  with  differences  in  educational 


The  visitor  needs  some  concept  of  what  is  already  in  the  minds  of 
American  students.  While  helping  him  to  orient  himself  to  his  new 
environment,  the  institution  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  certain  ad- 
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Ways  of  making  more  imaginative  use  of  foreign  faculty  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  studies,  especially  at  smaller  colleges,  re- 
quire further  exploration  and  experimentation.  A  visitingjforeign 
scholars  program,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation  and  the  Fulbri^ht  scholar  program  is  focusing  upon  just 
this  problem.  Inaugurated  in  1951,  the  program  is  deijignra  to  enable 
a  few  exceptional!]^  qualified  foreign  scholars  to  teach  at  American 
colleges  or  universities  which  do  not  have  ready  access  to  visiting 
scholars.  Among  the  factoi-s  determining  the  selection  of  host  in- 
stitutions is  the  likelihood  that  the  visitor  will  be  shared  with  neighbor- 
ing colleges  or  universities,  and  the  presence  of  an  active  interest  in 
some  aspect  of  the  exchange  of  persons  and  ideas  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  international  education.  Recently,  selection  has 
stressed  commitment  to  develop  a  "program  of  teaching  non-European 
materials." 

Also  helpful  in  stimulating  international  commitment  and  planning 
on  campus  are  short-term  visitors,  both  American  and  foreign.  In- 
dividual examples  are  too  numerous  to  catalog,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  the  program  of  the  American  Association  of  Middle  East 
Studies,  designed  to  assist  colleges  and  universities  to  bring  specialists 
to  the  campus  for  2-  to  4-day  visits.  The  program  appears  to  have  ful- 
filled an  important  need.  Reports  from  visiting  scholars  and  from  host 
institutions  indicate  that  lectures  and  talks  with  faculty  serve  to 
stimulate  a  serious  and  often  a  lasting"  interest  in  Middle  Bast  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  In  a  nuinber  of  cases^  visits  have  resulted 
in  the  enricnment  of  general  surve;^  courses  with  '^aaterial  on  the 
Middle  East  and  aroused  administrative  support  for  the  introduction 
of  more  specialized  courses.  Moreover,  a  substantial  number  of  those 
applying  to  the  association's  summer  faculty  institutes  have  come  from 
colleges  and  universities  that  have  received  fi^oh  visits.  While  the  as- 
sociation assumed  all  costs  in  1961^2  and  1962-63,  it  placed  the  pro- 


tions  to  pay  the  expenses  involved.    ( The  College  wm  World  Afairs. ) 
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Teacher  Education  for 
International  Goals 

by  H.  Kenneth  Barker* 

Mr.  Barker  is  associate  executive  secretary  of  tfie  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 

Whitehead  wrote  that  ^'any  serious  fundamental  change  in  an  Intel- 
lectual outlook  of  human  society  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  an 
educational  revolution."  For  some  time  we  have  talked  about  the 
fundamental  changes  that  must  take  place  in  higher  education,  espe- 
cially teacher  education,  if  we  are  to  produce  a  citizenry  that  is  knowl- 
edgeable about  world  affairs.  Althougli  many  positive  changes  liave 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years,  no  educational  revolution  has 
occurred  in  tliis  area. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Percy  Bid  well  did  a  study  for  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  This  study  resulted  m  a  publication  titled  "Undergraduate 
Education  in  Foreign  Affairs."  Bidwell,  after  testing  1,900  students 
from  175  colleges  and  universities  across  the  United  States,  concluded, 
"The  opinion  is  widespread  that  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  Ameri- 
can colleges  in  general  have  not  done  a  good  job  for  the  common  run 
of  undergraduate,  either  in  preparing  him  for  his  civic  responsibilities 
or  for  positive  service  abroad  or  in  equipping  him  with  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  foreign  couutries  which  is  the  hallmark  of  a 
liberal  education." 

Mr.  Bidwell  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  that  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  more  provincial  than  that  of  any  other 
comparable  country.  If  the  above  statement  is  only  partially  accu- 
rate,  I  submit  that  we  as  a  nation  have  an  educational  jproblem  of  the 
first  magnitude.  A  world  power  is  courting  disaster  it  it  knows  little 
of  the  world. 

American  men  are  dying  today  in  Vietnam.  Our  troops  are  still 
stationed  in  force  in  South  Korea  and  in  Germany.  Santo  Domingo 
is  perhaps  only  a  prelude  to  further  American  involvement  through- 
out Latin  America.  Other  battles — few  of  them,  fortunately,  of  the 
hot  variety — are  being  fought  in  over  seventjr  countries  by  means  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs,  with  a  commitment  this  year  of  over 
$3V^  billion.  Our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  can  be  found  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  world. 

Li  teach-ins,  student  orotesfc  meetings,  and  other  public  gatherii^ 
the  age-old  question  "Why?"  is  beins  asked.  Because  some  of  the 
answers  should  be  self -evident  to  an  educated  citizenry,  we  are  again 
forced  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  products  of  our  educational  system. 
Our  tremendous  wealth  and  military  power  are  not  enough.  To  have 
the  wisdom  to  deal  with  the  increasmgly  complex  problems  of  the 
world  demands  minds  that  have  to  date  been  produced  in  all  too  small 
numbers. 
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What,  specifically,  can  educators  concerned  with  producing  Ameri- 
can teachers  do?  First,  college  administrators  and  faculty  members 
must  assume  a  respK>nsibility  for  the  stability  of  world  affairs  that 
matches  the  dedication  of  the  men  who  are  giving  their  very  lives  in 
the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam.  To  educators,  the  promotion  of  world 
understanding  can  no  longer  be  a  side  interest  or  an  "Oh,  yes,  that^s 
something  to  which  we  should  give  some  thought"  It  cannot  take 
second  place  to  accreditation,  the  new  math,  student  enrollment  prob- 
lems, projected  budgets,  or  the  obtaining  oi  commencement  speakers. 
Every  student  who  leaves  the  campus  with  the  same  parochial  educa- 
tion we  received  20  or  30  years  ago,  designed  for  a  pre- World  War  II 
era  (and  perhaps  inadequate  for  that),  will  not  be  equipped  intellec- 
tually or  psychologically  to  contribute  his  full  potential  to  a  better 
world. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  very  simply;  the  solution  is  complex  to 
the  nth  degree.  How  do  we  educate  teachers  who,  regardless  of  the 
^rado  level  or  subject  matter  they  teach,  can  enter  our  classrooms  with 
skills  and  insights  that  will  allow  them  to  do  more  than  merely  purvey 
information  ?  How  do  we  produce  teachers  who,  from  the  very  begin- 
ninff  of  the  educational  proa^sSj  challenge  young  minds  to  examine  the 
real  meaning  of  the  "dignity  of  man,"  oe  he  black,  white,  or  yellow? 
When  we  teach  world  history,  what  world  are  we  talking  about?  Is 
it  Western  Europe,  which  excludes  all  of  Africa,  the  Near  East,  the 
Far  East,  and  Latin  Ainerica?  When  we  teach  values,  do  we  include 
those  value  systems  which  are  quite  different  from  ours,  those  of  more 
populous  nations,  those  which  may  be  three  thousand  years  older  than 
ours?  Can  we  produce  teachers  and  create  a  system  of  education 
that  will  allow,  even  encourage,  the  examination  of  our  mistakes  as 
well  as  our  successes?  What  now  happens  to  a  teacher  who  tries  to 
be  "a  little  too  objective"?  How  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
still  resist  teaching  about  the  United  Nations?  Can  we  teach  the  dig- 
nity of  man  in  a  town  where  a  6-year-old  can  walk  into  a  store  and 
buy  an  ice  cream  cone,  but,  because  of  his  color,  cannot  stand  there 
and  eat  it?  Hqw  can  we  convince  professors  of  literature  that  an 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  demands  an  understand- 
ing of  the  literature  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
TVestem  World  (a  world  sometimes  restricted  to  the  British  Isles)  ? 
The  same  question  can  be  asked  of  professors  of  art,  music,  and  science. 

As  the  result  of  visits  to  parts  of  southeast  Asia  and  Africa,  I  be- 
came enchanted  with  various  aspects  of  the  culture  of  these  regions. 
Unfortunately,  I  never  learned  about  Asian  and  African  art,  music, 
and  culture  in  the  textbooks  I  used.  After  visiting  these  parts  of  the 
world,  I  realize  that  the  people  there  know  just  how  little  attention 
we  give  to  them  in  our  so-called  liberal  education.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  there  are  still  700  million  people  living  in  China  and  over 
400  million  in  India.  Indonesia,  now  the  world^s  fifth  largest  nation, 
has  100  million.  When  we  teach  history,  art,  music,  science,  sociology, 
why  can't  we  broaden  our  sights  and  develop  courses  that  will  recog- 
nize the  contributions  from  tnese  major  cultural  areas? 

The  Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  has  discussed  the  above 
problem  for  a  number  of  years.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  educating 
teachers  in  the  international  dimension,  the  problem  of  involving  m6m- 
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ber  institutions  in  overseas  projects  has  been  given  major  considera- 
tion. As  every  teacher  knows,  in  the  last  10  years  education  has 
assumed  an  ever-increasing  role  in  programs  for  national  develop- 
ment. In  our  AID  programs  the  amount  for  military  assistance  has 
decreased  from  0()  to  1^5  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  There  has  been 
a  growing  awareness  that  education  can  contribute  more  to  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  than  can  tanks  or  guns.  Undoubtedly, 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  due  to  its  major  emphasis  on 
providing  teachers  where  education  seemed  to  be  the  number  one  con- 
cem,  Trie  World  Bank  now  considers  human  resources  development 
its  major  objective.  Even  a  new  literature  is  developing,  with  the  ap- 
pearance or  such  works  as  Education^  Manpower  and  Economw 
Groioth^  by  Harbison  and  Myer,  and  American  Education  in  Interna- 
tional  Development^  by  Freeman  Butts, 

Its  concern  for  the  education  of  America's  teachers  in  international 
understanding  and  the  increased  overseas  involvement  of  many  of  its 
member  inst^Hitions  have  led  the  AACTE  to  a  number  of  activities 
and  programs  that  it  hopes  will  be  helpful  to  member  institutions,  I 
shall  describe  some  of  these  activities  briefly.  Through  the  associa- 
tion's national  meetings.  School  for  Executives,  regional  meetings,  and 
statewide  conferences,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  stimulate  an  in- 
terest in  the  international  dimension  of  education.  Recent  meetings 
held  at  Stanford  Univei-sity,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  have  dealt  with  major  areas  of  the  world : 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Pacific, 

Since  the  association  works  very  closely  with  college  presidents  and 
deans,  it  hi^s  been  so  bold  a;  to  "educate"  some  of  these  esteemed 

fentlemen.  Administrators  are  asked  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  Peace 
!!orps.  to  become  involved  in  overseas  contracts,  to  send  f acultjr  mem- 
bers on  Fulbright  lectureships,  and  to  "internationalize"  their  cur- 
ricula. The  International  Relations  Committee  felt  that  persons 
responsible  for  such  programs  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
education  in  another  culture.  Presidents  and  deans  rarely  have  a 
chance  to  take  the  1  or  2  years  necessary  for  a  Fulbright  or  an  AID 
assignment.  Sometimes,  1  expect,  college  presidents  and  deans  avoid 
such  assignments  because  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  seen  that  the  college 
could  continue  to  run  without  them.  To  date,  the  AACTE  hac  ^:..^t 
over  100  college  administrators  to  spend  30  days  studying  higher 
education  in  such  countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Poland,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Israel,  and  Germany,  On  other  programs,  adminis- 
trators have  visited  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

Very  careful  examination  of  these  experiences  confirms  that  they  are 
valuable,  I  recently  talked  with  the  president  of  a  Midwest  college 
who,  after  visiting  Pakistan,  is  considering  leaving  his  present  position 
ro  accept  an  overseas  assignment.  He  stated  before  visiting  Pakistan 
that  for  him  our  overseas  AID  program  was  just  an  "attraction." 
Having  been  with  the  group  that  went  to  India,  I  can  remember  the 
reaction  we  all  had  to  seeing  people  living  in  Liie  streets  and  in  a  mud 
village  where  conditions  were  primitive  beyond  belief.  We  feel  sure 
this  neld  study  program  has  been  effective  and  we  expect  to  continue 
it  in  the  future. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  State,  we  have 
established  what  we  call  Interinstitutional  Affiliation  Projects,  in 
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which  more  than  thirty  American  colleges  and  universities  have  estab- 
lished affiliations  with  s.'Ster  institutions  in  Africa,  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Near  and  Far  East.  These  affiliations  have  involved 
the  exchangCi  of  books,  printed  materials,  curricular  materials,  art 
displays,  video  tapes,  ana,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  an  exchange  of 
professors  and  students.  One  of  these  affiliations,  between  Winona 
State  College  in  Minnesota  and  the  Oslo  Teacher  Training  College, 
readied  such  a  high  level  of  success  that  the  king  of  Norway  presented 
a  special  medal  to  Winona  President  N.  Minne,  I  was  delighted  to 
see,  at  a  teacher  training  college  in  Bangkok^  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  library  had  been  supplied  by  their  affiliate.  Central  Michigan 
University. 

In  an  attempt  to  face  squarely  the  problem  of  producing  teachers 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  world  affairs,  a  pilot  project  was  started 
at  the  Stat«  University  College  in  Plattsburg,  N,  Y,  Ten  other  institu- 
tions are  now  developmg  similar  projects.  These  schools  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  geographic  location,  type  of  administrative  structure, 
and  stated  interest  in  bringing  to  their  campuses  an  international 
dimension.  By  design,  we  have  mvolved  a  Catholic  college,  Protestant 
institution,  several  public  institutions,  a  college  that  is  predominantly 
Negro,  and  schools  in  geographical  areas  of  the  country  that  would 
present  very  obvious  problems.  Most  of  these  are  fairly  small  colleges. 
We  are  aware  that  the  larger  and  more  complex  universities  have  the 
resources  to  hire  specialists  who  can  develop  international  programs. 
It  is  our  feeling,  however,  that  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  have  a  vital 
role  to  play,  since  the  teachers  they  produce  go  into  the  same  classrooms 
as  do  those  produced  by  the  larger  universities.  We  hope  that  some  of 
these  colleges  will  develop  effective  programs  with  local  resources  and 
without  sizable  foundation  grants,  as  desirable  as  those  might  be.  If 
these  pro-ams  are  effective,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  emulated  by 
other  mstitutions  of  similar  kind.  These  institutions  have  foimd  that 
change  does  not  come  easily,  but  they  are  beginning  to  do  some  very 
excitmg  things. 

Last  fall,  we  launched  another  new  program  that  has  already  proven 
valuable.  Under  a  grant  from  AID,  college  administrators  from 
emerging  nations  of  the  world  are  given  a  chance  to  observe  every 
aspect  of  the  administration  of  an  American  college.  Each  coimtry 
involved  identifies  a  promising  administrator  who  will  be  assuming  a 
leadership  role  in  its  system  of  nigher  education.  This  man  is  assi^ed 
to  work  as  an  administrative  intern  with  an  American  college  president 
or  dean.  Before  the  intern  comes  here,  the  American  administrator 
visits  the  country  overseas  in  an  attempt  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
educational  system  and  problems  with  which  his  intern  will  eventually 
be  working.  It  is  our  hope  and  the  hope  of  AID  that  this  exposure 
will  help  the  American  administrator  provide  a  more  realistic  and 
relevant  internship.  We  have  just  completed  the  first  year  -^f  this 
program  and  are  happy  to  say  that  the  program  will  continue  next  year 
on  an  expanded  basis.  Men  like  President  James  H.  Albertson  of 
Stevens  Point  (Wisconsin)  have  made  this  program  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Fortunately  for  us,  the  interns  were  men  of  unusual  ability  and 
skill.  Without  exception,  the  Americans  have  stated  that  this  was  a 
reciprocal  internship,  since  they  learned  a  great  deal  from  their  interns. 
Haying  visited  several  of  these  interns  recently,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
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how  closely  they  had  become  identified  not  only  with  the  person  with 
whom  they  were  working  but  with  the  institution.  One  of  the  interns 
told  me  with  great  pride  that  he  considered  himself  an  alumnus  of  the 
institution  and  that  if  lie  ever  came  back  to  the  States  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  would  be  to  come  back  "home." 

Through  a  contrac.  with  tlie  Department  of  State  the  AACTE  is 
currently  developing  a  program  whereby  seven  American  colleges  and 
universities  will  assist  seven  American-sponsored  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  These  schools  are  vitally  important  to  the  Amer- 
icans who  are  serving  in  such  cities  as  Mogadiscio^  Karaclii,  Amman, 
and  elsewliere.  In  addition  to  tlie  service  these  schools  render  Amer- 
icans who  are  abroad,  they  have  become  a  vital  link  in  this  country's 
attempt  to  promote  mutual  understanding.  I  recently  visited  the 
American-sponsoi*ed  school  in  Mogadiscio,  Somali,  and  saw  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  key  ministers  in  the  first  grade  learning  to  read  English 
alongside  some  of  lier  American  classmates,  Througli  this  program 
we  hope  to  keep  these  overseas  schools  informed  of  the  current  trends 
and  innovations  in  American  education.  Like  other  programs  de- 
signed to  lielp  schools  ()versef»,s,  I  am  sure  this  one  will  prove  a  very 
worthwhile  experience  for  the  American  colleges  involved.  When  We 
started  discussing  this  program  with  tlie  Department  of  State,  we  were 
asked  whether  we  could  find  six  or  seven  American  institutions  willing 
world  at  peace. 

Last  year  we  were  asked  to  conduct  a  seminar  in  (xuatemala  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  social  studies  teachers  of  the  five  republics  of 
Central  America,  Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Distin- 
guished professors  in  such  fields  as  history,  political  scienc-e,  economics, 
and  education  conducted  the  seminar  in  Spanish.  Seventy  secondary 
teachers  returned  to  their  countries  after  the  seminar  with  incrwised 
knowledge  and  better  concepts  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  social 
studies  ami.  This  coming  August,  a  similar  seminar  will  be  held  in 
Honduras  with  the  same  successful  tejun  of  professors. 

The  association  has  prevailed  upon  Harold  Taylor  *  *  *  to  begin 
soon  a  coinpi-ehensive  study  of  the  role  teacher  educivtion  should  be 
playing  in  international  understanding.  We  very  much  need  a,  con- 
ceptual framework  and  a  philosophictil  underpinning  for  the  role  we 
must  play  in  this  ami.  We  have  all  talked  glibly  junrnt  (he  role  we 
should  play,  but  I  think  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  philosopliical  implications  of  what  we  are  undertaking. 

Still  other  programs  ai-e  being  considereil  by  the  AACTE's  Inter- 
national Relations  Conunittee.  Hopefully,  they  will  provide  guid- 
ance and  support,  for  what  many  twicher  educatoi's  are  trying  to  do. 
We  need  and  encourage  these  teacher  educators  to  give  the  AACTE 
ideas,  support,  and  cooperation.  The  thing  most  ne^eil  is  dedication 
to  the  vital  role  edu coition  can  and  must  play  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
world  at  peace.    (Phi  Delta  Xappan^  December  1965,) 
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Area  Studies  and  Library  Resources 
by  Chauncy  D.  Harris"^ 

Mr.  Harris  is  professor  of  geography  and  chamnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Non-Western  Area  Programs  and  Other  International  Stud- 
ies at  the  Uni/versity  of  Chicago, 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  outline  in  any  detail  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  libraries  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  area  studies, 
but  even  in  my  limited  experience  I  l\ave  become  aware  of  four  types 
of  special  problems:  actjuisition  and  processing,  financial  support, 
organization,  and  training  of  librarians. 

Area  studies  pose  peculiarly  difficult  tasks  of  acquisition  and  proc- 
essing because  a  high  proportion  of  the  works  are  in  foreign  languages 
and  are  published  in  distant  lands  with  diverse  customs  in  the  book 
trade.  The  lan^ages  often  are  not  within  the  knowledge  of  a  re^- 
larly  available  library  staff.  Frequently  tliey  use  systems  of  writing 
that  cannot  be  decii>hered  by  every  libranan,  such  as  Arabic  script  used 
in  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Urdu ;  or  the  Devanagari  script  used  in  official 
Hindi;  or  the  characters  in  Chinese;  or  in  a  mixture  of  characters  and 
kana  in  Japanese.  Thus  very  speciai  language  skills  are  needed  at 
all  stages  m  the  securing,  processing,  and  maintaining  of  library 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  area  studies. 

Five  special  problems  appear  to  recur : 

1.  Retrospective  purchases  to  fill  in  gaps. — At  the  launching  of  a 
program  or  area  studies,  nearly  all  libraries  face  an  initial  problem 
of  the  absence  in  their  collections  of  the  major  works  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  area  in  question.  There  may  be  a  desperate 
scramble  among  libraries  for  the  few  known  copies  of  important  works. 
Programs  may  be  set  up  for  reproduction  of  key  works  in  microfilm, 
on  Microcard,  in  Xerox,  or  by  photo-offset  printing,  depending  on  the 
anticipated  demand.  The  total  corpus  of  such  potential  matenal  may 
be  immense.  It  is  exj)ected,  for  example,  that  a  new  Soviet  selective 
union  catalog  of  Russian  books  publi^ed  prior  to  1957  will  contain 
some  1^00,000  entries. 

2.  Selection  of  appropriate  items  cwrently  being  published. — The 
total  number  of  titles  l)eing  published  has  been  expanding  at  a  geo- 
metric, if  not  astronomic,  rate.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  the 
arfnuai  output  of  books  of  all  types  rose  from  about  6,000  titles  in 
1920  to  about  78,000  titles  in  1964.  The  problem  of  selection  is  com- 
plicated by  the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  area  studies,  which  means 
that  someone  in  the  library  must  have  a  good  grasp  of  many  fields  and 
effective  communication  with  a  diverse  array  of  scholars.  Even 
where  programs  under  Public  Law  480  call  for  essentially  comprehen- 
sive purchasing  of  the  entire  printed  output  of  a  country,  the  problem 
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of  selection  remains,  since  few,  if  any,  libraries  will  wish  to  retain 
all  such  material. 

3.  Acguis^itions, — Even  if  a  title  is  verified,  the  problems  of  acquisi- 
tion have  only  begun.  Each  country  has  its  own  distinctive  metliods 
of  publishing  and  distributing  books.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China,  for  example,  poses  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem  of  securing 
books  and  periodicals.  In  the  Soviet  Union  books  are  often  fully  dis- 
tributed on  the  day  of  publiciition  and  become  immediately  out  of 

Srint.    But  there  is  at  least  an  official  channel  for  obtaining  books, 
[any  countries  hav  B  no  such  channels,  and  a  great  variety  of  book 
dealers  must  be  utilized,  some  very  competent  and  helpful. 

4.  Processing, — Arrearages  have  built  up  in  some  areas  in  some 
libraries  simply  because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  available  competent 
staff  with  appropriate  language  skills.  For  want  of  personnel  to 
process  the  material,  at  lejist  two  libraries  participating  in  book  pur- 
chases under  Public  Law  480  are  simply  storing  without  unpacking 
the  entire  receipts  for  one  country.  The  materials  from  some  coun- 
tries are  heavily  in  the  ciitegory  or  pamphlets.  How  muoJi  cataloging 
time  and  effort  should  be  invested  in  a  small  pamphlet?  From  pro- 
fessional pride  and  a  desire  to  maintain  hi^h  standards,  catalogers  may 
sometimes  neglect  or  even  oppose  possible  simplifications. 

5.  Bibliographical  control, — Fortunately  for  some  areas,  sucli  as 
India,  national  bibliographies  Iiave  been  established.  But  American 
libraries  have  htid  to  cooperate  in  establishing  many  tools,  such  as  the 
Cyrillic  Union  Catalog  prepared  at  the  Library  of  Congress  with  a 
special  grant  but,  unfortunately,  still  available  only  in  microcard 
form.  For  Chinese  periodicals  there  is  the  union  list  of  holdings  of 
American,  British,  and  Japanese  libraries.  Such  efforts  are  costly  in 
time  and  money. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  special  problems,  area  studies  make  heavy 
demands  on  the  fiscal  resoui-ces  of  libi:aries.  To  meet  these  needs 
libraries  have  strained  their  own  regular  budgets  but  have  required, 
also,  massive  inputs  of  special  funds  from  foundations,  from  the 
Government,  and  from  increased  investment  of  university  funds.  It 
is  my  own  conclusion,  after  20  years  of  concern  with  library  problems 
in  area  studies,  that  the  library  needs  are  regularly  seriously  under- 
estimated in  the  launching  and  budgeting  or  area  studies.  Faculty 
and  budget  committees  ne^  to  be  educated  to  the  facts  of  life  that  the 
purchase  price  of  books  in  exotic  languages  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  cost  of  selection,  acquisition,  cataloging,  and  maintenance 
of  area  collections. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  sheer  communication  between  faculty 
and  library.  It  is  not  rare  for  a  faculty  committee  to  develop  and  un- 
dertake an  area  program  that  may  make  extraordinary  demands  on  the 
library  facilities  without  even  consulting  or  informing  the  librarian  or 
without  making  anv  provision  for  help  in  solving  some  of  the  financial 
and  personnel  problems  caused  by  the  program. 

Area  studies  present  a  special  organizational  quandary  to  libraries. 
Should  works  on  an  area  be  kept  together  as  a  special  collection  or 
should  they  be  distributed  throuj^hout  the  library  according  to  what- 
ever classification  system  is  utilized  ?  If  there  is  an  area  collection, 
should  it  contain  all  works  on  that  area  or  only  those  in  the  national 
language  of  the  area?   That  is,  should  a  book  on  the  economy  of 
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China  be  in  a  Far  Eastern  library  or  in  the  economics  section  of  a  main 
library?  Or  should  some  books  simply  be  OTouped  by  language? 
There  is  no  simple  solution  to  these  questions  that  is  completely  satis- 
fjietory  to  aiL  The  problem  of  whether  a  university  library  should  be 
centralized  or  broken  down  into  departmental  libraries  contains  some 
analogous  aspec'  s  of  multiple  and  specialized  use. 

An  obvious  need  exists  to  consider  the  training  of  librarians  for  the 
complex  and  special  problems  that  result  from  area  studies.  The  for- 
eign area  fellowship  program  awarded  1^14  fellowships  for  graduate 
Svudy  during  the  years  1952-63 ;  yet,  so  far  as  lean  determine,  none  was 
specifically  to  a  librarian  for  training  to  meet  the  library  needs  arising 
out  of  the  demands  of  this  corps  of  specialists,  American  libraries 
have  depended  for  some  areas  on  the  capital  linguistic  skills  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  several  waves  of  immigrants  and  refugees.  But 
with  the  aging  of  this  population,  recruitment  of  new  librarian  lin- 
guists mayT)e  more  difficult,  and  special  provision  may  need  to  be  made 
for  their  training  period.  In  some  newly  developing  areas  we  have 
never  had  librarians  with  special  training. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  librarians  with  special  area  and  lan- 
guage competence  need  an  unusually  generous  endowment  of  the  rare 
gifts  of  tact  and  diplomacy,  for  they  ni.xst  deal  with  reluctant  and 
seemingly  penurious  library  administrators,  with  inaccessible  and  un- 
reliable sources  of  publications,  and  above  all  with  demanding,  unrea- 
sonable, and  occasionally  even  neurotic  faculty  and  students  who  insist 
on  immediate  availability  of  eyen  the  most  obscure  wo-k,  {The  Li- 
bravy  Quarterly^  October  1965 ) 
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The  General  Research  Library 
and  Area-Studies  Programs 

by  Frederick  H.  Wagman* 

Mr,  Wagman  is  director  of  the  University  Library  at  the  University 
of  MicMga/ru 

If  the  relatively  simple  interdisciplinary  development  that  leads  to 
the  establishment  of  new  disciplines,  which  now  seem  to  us  perfectly 
acceptable,  creates  only  negligible  problems  for  the  library,  the  trend 
toward  the  establishment  of  centers  in  wliich  numerous  disciplines  are 
focused  upon' the  broad  problems  of  science  and  society  has  been  quite 
another  matter.  These  are  familiar  to  us  as  institutes  of  science  and 
technology ;  institutes  for  human  growth  and  development  6t  for  social 
research ;  centers  for  conflict  resolution,  urban  development,  foreign 
economic  development,  or  area  studies,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Most 
of  these  are  based  on  the  premise  that  existing  curricular  and  depart- 
ment organization,  liks^  horary  subject  classification,  has  virtue  and 
should  not  be  abandoned,  yet  is  inadequate  to  meet  current  research  and 
instructional  needs. 

These  centers  and  institutes,  already  a  heavy  overlaj;  on  thetradi- 
tional  university  pattern,  undoubtedly  enhance  the  contribution  of  uni- 
versity research  to  our  society,  but  tney  create  varied  administrative 
difficulties  for  the  university  as  a  whole  and  for  its  library.  The  new 
.centers  ajid  institutes  are  justifiably  opportunistic.  In  their  infancy 
they  resemble  the  young  or  man — zoological  species  in  their  great  need 
and  capacity  for  growSi,  and  they  are  equally  demanding.  They  are 
attractive  liecause  of  our  irrepressible  hope  that  new  approaches  to 
age-old  problems  may  yield  dramatic  solutions.  They  seem  to  find  it 
easy  to  persuade  governmental,  foundation,  and  university  officials  to 
invest  in  their  projects  and,  flushed  with  this  success,  they  sometimes 
lay  demands  upon  the  university  library  that  make  the  librarians  mut- 
ter darkly  about  hubris.  But  they  do  reflect  an  awareness  of  certain 
past  omissions  and  failures  that  can  be  continued  only  with  serious  con- 
sequences, and  they  represent  the  best  remedy  T,e  can  find  for  those 
inadequacies.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  area  centers,  it  seems  to  me. 

When  I  refer  to  area  studies  in  the  same  context  as  various  other 
interdisciplinary  centers,  I  should  mention  that,  from  the  librarian's 
point  of  view,  the  area  centers  differ  in  one  major  respect.  The  other 
institutes,  in  their  endeavor  to  focus  various  specializations  on  central 

f)roblems,  call  on  the  library  for  resources  that  it  has  already  accumu- 
ated  in  subject  fields  with  which  it  is  familiar.  Or,  if  new  scientific 
subjects  are  involved,  no  wealth  of  retrospective  publication  exists, 
and  the  library  can  keep  up  with  the  limited  volume  of  current  publi- 
cation. The  area  programs,  however,  have  a  new  orientation,  demand- 
ing not  only  a  high  rate  of  current  acquisition  but  significant  retro- 
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spective  resources  in  which  the  major  libraries  of  the  country  have 
always  been  deficient.  Consequently,  they  impose  greater  burdens 
upon  the  library.  For  instance,  on  my  campus  we  are  likely  to  estab- 
lish, in  the  near  future,  both  an  institute  for  human  growth  and 
development  and  a  center  for  African  studies.  The  former  will 
demand  few  publications  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  that  are  not 
already  available  or  that  we  would  not  wish  to  acquire  for  other 
reasons.  Eventually,  the  members  of  this  institute  may  press  for 
special-service  arrangements,  such  as  a  branch  librarj^  with  a  duplica- 
tive collection^  but  neither  the  publications  they  will  need  nor  the 
library  specialization  required  to  serve  them  is  in  any  way  extraordi- 
nary. Tne  African  center,  on  the  other  hand,  will  need  publications 
in  which  the  library  and  the  university  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
interest.  It  will  requin>  the  library  staff  to  collect  librarjr  materials 
in  countries  where  tney  liave  no  experience  or  where  there  is  no  satis- 
factory book-procurement  source,  to  deal  with  languages  in  which 
they  lack  expertise,  and  to  feel  remorse  because  they  are  "letting 
down"  scholars  who  came  to  the  university  stoically  determined  to 
publish  or  perish  only  to  discover  that  the  library  is  inadequate  for 
the  former  alternative  yet  not  quite  bad  enough  to  le,t  them  resign 
themselves  to  the  latter, 

COLLECnON-BtriLDIHO 

To  get  down  to  specific  diflScuIties,  let  us  first  consider  the  general 
problem  of  collection-building,  of  acquisitions  to  support  our  area- 
studies  programs.  I  have  no  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  publica- 
tions produced  in  the  areas  of  the  world  in  question  since  the  inception 
of  printing.  Nor  do  I  know  what  percentage  of  these  publications  are 
now  available  in  American  libraries^  nor  how  this  percentage  compares 
with  the  ratio  of  European  publications  available  here  to  total  publica- 
tions produced  in  Europe  since  Gutenberg.  Obviously,  however,  we 
have  far  to  go  before  our  lioldings,  sav,  of  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  or 
even  Slavic  publications  are  comparable  to  our  western  European 
collections.  Obviously,  also,  we  are  not  going  to  catch  up  quickly  no 
matter  how  extravagant  a  mass-acquisitions  program  we  may  under- 
take. There  simply  is  too  much  that  is  out  of  print.  In  too  few 
countries  do  we  find  the  eager  and  efficient  bookdealers,  such  as  have 
always  existed  in  Europe,  whose  zeal  for  profit  has  made  them  a  major 
factor  in  the  systematic  development  or  American  research  library 
collections.  Two  few  collections  are  available  (or  known  to  be  avail- 
able) to  permit  rapid  growth  by  large  bloc  purchases.  Finally,  too 
few  librarians  are  available  who  ai*e  reixlly  equipped  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sources  of  supply  that  do  exist. 

Given  enough  money  and  enough  time,  our  libraries  might  do  a 
reasonably  good  job  of  acquiring  retrospective  materials.  They 
might  gradually  overcome  the  difficulties  oi  an  inefficient  book  trade, 
of  language,  and  of  lack  of  information  needed  to  expedite  selection 
and  ordering.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  rapidly  andj  of  course, 
the  premises  of  enough  time  and  enough  monev  are  unrealistic.  Part 
of  our  sense  of  urgency  and  frustration  may  derive  from  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  cannot  begin  to  do  the  necessary  with  respect  to  current 
publications  from  Asia,  eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
American,  let  alone  try  to  fill  the  lacunae  in  our  retrospective  collec- 
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tions.  According  to  UNESCO's  statistics  for  1961,  there  were  375,000 
books  and  pamphlets  publislied  tlux>ug'liout  tlie  world  in  that  year.^ 
Only  41  percent  of  these  appeared  in  the  countries  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Oceiuiia  not  involved  in  our  area-studies  programs.  The 
balance,  59  percent,  was  published  in  the  countries  that  iire  the  subject 
of  area  studies.  Recently  I  surveyed  the  libraries  of  the  12  largest 
universities  engaged  in  extensive  area-studies  programs  and  discovered 
that  in  the  year  1962--63  these  12  libraries  had  spent  $859,000  for  the 
purchase  and  binding  of  books  and  periodicals  published  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  and  Far  East,  south  and  southeast  Asia,  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Tliis  sum  represents  9,25  percent  of  their  total  expend  itui-e 
of  $9,288,000  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  in  that  year.  Per- 
sonnel expenditures  of  tliese  12  libraries  in  1962-63  relative  to  their 
area-studies  programs  amounted  to  $1,056,000,  or  6,1  jpercent  of  their 
total  salary  and  wage  expenditure  of  $17,280,000,  Ihis  discrepancy 
between  our  expenditures  for  the  publications  of  the  area-study  coun- 
tries, and  the  service  thereof,  and  for  those  of  the  so-called  Western 
World  is  not  quite  so  extreme  as  these  raw  figures  seem  to  indicate,  A 
considenible  percentage  of  our  library  expenditure  serves  the  under- 
graduate program  and  the  vast  field  of  the  basic  and  applied  sciences, 
which  are  quite  outside  the  ai-ea-studies  complex.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  our  expenditures  for  the  acquisition  and  cataloging 
of  American  and  Western  European  publications  would  seem  to  be 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  our  expenditures  for  the  publications  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  probably  irrevelant  that  the  ratio  of  our 
expenditures  for  area-studies  materials  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  teaching  faculty  engaged  in  the  area-studies  programs  and,  I  would 
guess,  higher  than  any  other  ratio  of  expenditure  reflecting  the  degi-ee 
of  university  engagement  in  area  studies  relative  to  total  university 
activity.  It  should  be  higher  if  we  really  believe  that  a  significant 
research  program  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  extensive  library  collections.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  no  adeguate  standards  to  indicate  whether  the  library  is  doing 
well  or  poorly  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  engaged  in 
area  studies;  and  their  attitude  generally  seems  to  be,  "You  are  giving 
us  too  little  and  too  late." 

The  corrective  seems  to  be  hurried  and  hasty  acquisitions  programs. 
One  university  after  another  is  investing  more  and  more  in  Kussian, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese  publications,  selected  not  to  meet  specific  needs 
or  research  interests  of  the  faculty  but  in  terms  of  basic  collection- 
building.  Unfortunately,  there  are  usually  no  very  clear  guidelines 
for  the  basic  collection,  its  limits,  extent,  depth,  specihc  inclusions,  or 
exclusions.  Often,  faculty  members  interested  in  developing  vernacu- 
lar library  resources  from  a  specific  Asiatic  or  Near  Eastern  or  East 
European  country  set  about  it  by  trying  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money 
appropriated  and  then  spend  hurriedly.  Too  often  one  feels  that  quan- 
tity is  important  rather  than  quality  of  materials,  I  state  the  case 
extremely,  but  to  some  extent  this  atmosphere  of  rush  to  acquire  is 
present  m  every  university  library.  The  wast^  involved  seems  un- 
avoidable given  the  pressure  to  do  within  a  few  years  the  collection- 
building  for  these  Asiatic,  African,  and  East  European  areas  of  the 
M'orld  that  we  spent  generations  accomplishing  for  western  Europe, 

» statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Statistical  Yearbook,  2962  (New  York  j 
UNESCO,  1962),  p.  934. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  manner  in  which  university  libraries  organize  themselves  to 
cope  with  and  give  service  on  publications  from  South  and  southeast 
Asia,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  the  Slavic  countries  also  reflects  the 
sense  of  urgency  (or  even  of  emergency)  and  the  element  of  scarcity  to 
which  I  refer.  The  library  program  sometimes  is  begun  before  there 
is  anyone  on  the  staff  who  can  read  the  language  or  languages  of  the 
area  involved.  And  there  may  be  a  long  interval  during  Avhich  the 
library  lacks  personnel  competent  merely  to  sort  and  arrange  the  pub- 
lications as  they  arrive.  The  staff  engaged  initially  ( frequently  only 
one  person)  is  charged  with  responsiointy  for  selection,  acquisition, 
cataloging,  and  reference — the  last  only  if  students  and  faculty  can 
find  his  desk  in  either  the  cataloging  or  acquisitions  departments. 
When  additional  professional  staff  can  be  provided,  the  functions  of 
book  selection  and  cataloging  may  be  separated,  and  eventually  a  staff 
specialized  in  reference  wort  may  be  employea.  By  this  time,  pres- 
sure for  a  separate  reading  room  or  even  a  discrete  collection  has 
mounted  and  a  branch  library  frequently  comes  into  being.  Thus, 
we  have  a  library  illustration  of  the  rule  that  ontogeny  repeats  phy- 
logeny.  The  library  unit  repeats  the  development  history  or  the 
library  as  a  whole  and  of  entire  library  systems.  The  area-center 
libraries  in  the  various  universities  are  m  various  stages  of  organic 
development  at  present,  from  the  single  employee  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment who  serves  as  general  factotum  and  represents  the  single 
multipurpose  cell  in  my  zoological  metaphor,  to  the  full  branch  library 
with  its  own  acquisitions,  cataloging,  reference,  custodial,  and  admin- 
istrative staff,  or  the  complex  organism  in  which  the  cells  are  highly 
specialized  in  function. 

There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  policy  with  respect  to  sepa- 
rately maintained  collections.  At  some  libraries,  publications  from  the 
Middle  East,  say,  and  the  Western-language  puolications  about  that 
area  have  been  Drought  together.  At  ethers,  the  vernacular  publica- 
tions have  been  assenH>led  in  one  place,  but  the  Western-language  mate- 
rial is  shelved  as  classified  throughout  the  stacks.  At  still  other 
libraries,  both  vernacular  and  Western- language  publications  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  classified  collections.  Nor  is  there  a  consensus  or 
even  a  strong  majority  view  as  to  whether  the  catalog  cards  for  the 
collection  should  be  kept  separately  or  interspersed  m  the  library's 
public  catalog.  Practice  vanes  according  to  decisions  made,  often,  on 
the  basis  of  inclination  or  mild  preference,  not  necessarily  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  or  even  firm  conviction. 

The  rationale  for  treating  the  vernacular  Middle  Eastern  or  Slavic 
or  Far  Eastern  publications  differently  from  the  way  our  forerunners 
did  the  vernacular  publications  of  Sweden  or  Greece  or  Germany  is 
obvious.  The  library  was  once  staffed  by  people  who  could  read  the 
title  pages  and  prefaces  of  books  in  Swedish,  Greek,  or  German,  and 
it  was  assumed  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  and  faculty 
would  be  able  to  use  them.  Now  we  know  that  only  a  small,  special 
group  of  faculty  and  students  can  read  the  Asian  non-Eoman  alpnabet 
publications,  and  only  a  very  few  of  the  library  staff  are  competent  to 
deal  with  them.  Our  tmdency  to  shelve  them  separately  and  file  the 
catalog  cards  fo^:  them  in  separate  catalogs  will  oecome  troublesome 
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when  our  acquisitions  from  the  Near  and  Far  East^  from  South  and 
southeast  Asia,  and  from  eastern  Europe  begin  to  rival  in  extent  our 
intake  of  American  and  western  European  books.  As  the  s{)ecial 
vernacular  collections  ^^row,  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  increasingly 
great  holdings,  separated  from  related  books  in  Western  languages  for 
reasons  no  longer  valid,  and  controlled  by  multiple  catalogs  the  reason 
for  which  is  lorgotten.  I  assume,  of  course,  tiiat  the'  percentage  of 
library  users  and  faculty  who  know  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Kus- 
sian,  Arabic,  Pereian,  Hindi,  etc.,  will  increase  steadily  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  continuous  success  of  the  area-studies  programs. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  relative  convenience  of  branch-library 
collections  and  services  for  limited,  easily  defined  collections  of  pubh- 
cations  that  serve  special  groups  on  a  campus.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
justification  for  tlie  establishment  of  one  branch  library  is  equally  valid 
for  almost  any  other  and  that  most  of  the  contrary  arguments  apply 
in  every  case.  Whether  the  proliferation  of  branch  libraries  on  a 
university  campus  is  an  indication  of  failure  of  the  central  or  general 
libranr  to  give  adequate  service,  the  fact  is  that  the  trend  toward 
branch  libraries  eventually  becomes  financially  unsupportable;  it  scat- 
ters the  collection  distressingly  at  a  time  when  the  disciplines  are 
merging  and  overlapping;  it  leads  to  a  high  degree  of  duplication  of 
books  and  services,  not  on  the  basis  of  real  need  but  to  satisfy  assump- 
tions regurding  convenience.  In  the  long  run  the  libraries  that  have 
not  classified  their  non-Roman  :*lphabet  collections  in  such  fashion  as 
to  permit  their  inter-shelving  with  the  other  books,  or  whose  catalog 
cards  cannot  be  interfiled  with  the  rest  of  the  catalog,  will  regret  it. 
The  libraries  that  establish  branches  for  spurious  reasons  (and  they 
have  been  established,  on  occasion,  merely  to  create  a  management 
position  high  enough  to  attract  a  desirable  candidate)  are  bound  to 
find  that  the  consequence  is  administrative  angina. 

PERSONNEL 

The  problem  of  personnel  for  librarv  work  in  support  of  the  area- 
studies  programs  is  also  intensified  by  the  urgen<iy  una  scarcity  factors, 
but  here  the  question  of  competition  plays  an  equally  baneful  part. 
As  a  preface  to  any  discussion  of  this  question,  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  one  personnel  problem  that  might  be  called  "paralibrary."  It 
occurs  only  where  the  library  director  has  a  relatively  free  hand  in 
determining  his  priorities  for  expenditure.  I  refer  to  pressure  on 
the  library  to  take  a  hand  in  retaining  prized  faculty. 

It  is  not  news  that  professors  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  the 
area-studies  field  and  who  have  reached  positions  of  influence  in  the 
right  circles  are  in  short  supply  and,  consequently,  are  the  recipients 
of  rather  frequent  offers  from  other  institutions.  The  lyrics  of  the 
academic  siren  song  directed  at  such  people  these  days  treat  of  riore 
than  salary  improv^ent  or  fringe  benefits;  they  frequently  offer  the 
enchanting  promise  of  better  library  resources  and  facilities  than  'he 
prof essor  being  wooed  has  succeeded  in  "promoting"  at  his  own  ui;i- 
versity.  In  such  cases  the  library  director  may  find  to  his  dismay 
that  he  has  to  interrupt  his  catatonic  contemplation  of  the  catalog- 
ing arrearage  or  his  intricate  planning  to  raise  his  customer  services 
to  the  level  achieved  by  his  neighbornood  grocer  a  generation  ago 
Suddenly  he  finds  that  he  is  a  key  figure  in  the  efiPort  to  keep  the  local 
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stare  in  the  local  theater.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  have  made  bud^, 
space,  and  personnel  commitments  that  may  impair  his  relationships 
with  the  great  majority  of  faculty  who  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  area  studies  and,  indeed,  regard  them  with  suspicion.  If  he  fails 
and  more  than  one  or  two  prized  professors  leave  because  the  librarian 
was  "negative  in  attitude^'  toward  their  research  needs  or  those  of 
their  graduate  students,  the  librarian  may  suddenly  find  when  he 
smiles  at  certain  deans,  departmental  chairmen,  or  vice  presidents, 
they  no  longer  smile  back.  Some  years  ago,  Henry  Wriston  defined 
the  most  essential  attribute  of  a  university  librarian  as  the  ability  to 
make  a  professor  think  you  are  saying  "yes"  when  you  are  really  say- 
ing "no." 

Of  course  this  same  dilemma  confronts  the  librarian  with  respect 
to  other  subject  fields,  but  in  the  others  the  problem  is  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude. If  the  university  library  has  done  its  work  well  over  the 
generations,  it  is  certain  to  have  extensive  and  catholic  collections. 
The  scholar  is  usually  a  specialist,  and  even  if  there  is  a  woeful  defi- 
ciency of  publications  in  his  narrow  specialty,  he  usually  realizes  that 
it  is  impossible  to  correct  that  deficiency  very  rapidly.  Satisfying 
him  may  cause  some  budget  adjustments  but  minor  ones  only.  The 
professor  who  wants  an  increase  in  his  departmental  allotment  to  pay 
tor  more  publications  in  some  abstinise  branch  of  mathematics  or  in 
classical  numismatics,  or  French  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  is  al- 
most diffident  compared  with  his  brother  who  wishes  to  know,  iis  he 
delicately  threatens  to  take  the  bait  cast  in  his  direction  by  ar;>thef 
university,  if  the  local  library  will  spend  so  and  so  many  dollars  with- 
in such  and  such  a  time  in  acquiring  vernacular  publications  from  the 
area  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

I  would  not  have  it  seem  that  I  regard  as  objectionable  the  dynamic 
approach  to  library  collection-building  by  the  area-studies  ^^oups. 
On  the  contrary,  without  such  pressures  and  without  their  assistance 
our  university  libraries  might  be  satisfied  indetinitely  with  truly  in- 
adequate informational  resources  regarding  two-thirds  of  the  world 
and  its  peoples.  In  the  long  inin,  of  course,  tlie  stimulus  that  the  area- 
study  groups  provide  to  library  collecticn-building  will  prove  to  be 
most  salutary.  But  this  stimulus  and  response  occur,  untortunately, 
in  a  context  of  general  and  serious  library  inadequacies.  Even  when 
the  university  library's  budget  is  increased  to  accommodate  improve- 
ments in  library  services  to  area  studies,  it  is  hai-d  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion tliat  the  new  program  is  merely  an  arbitrary  rearrangement  of 
priorities  which  leaves  the  library  even  "urther  behind  in  its  other 
work,  the  suspicion  that  yea-saying  with  i^espect  to  the  Asia  libnu-y 
only  means  harsher  nay-saying  with  respect  to  the  medical  library, 
for  example,  or  to  the  engineering  library. 

SPECIAL.  SKIIjLS 

But  this  is  a  bypath  and  we  cannot  afford  to  stray  alon^  it  further. 
Let  us  move  from  our  digression  to  the  question  of  specialized  person- 
nel in  the  library  to  serve  the  area-studies  programs.  It  is  a  basic 
premise  of  library  organization  that  at  every  step  the  library's  activ- 
ities are  based  on  subject  specialization  or  functional  expertise.  In 
cataloging,  for  example,  or  in  dealing  with  special-form  materials  such 
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as  maps,  government  publications,  et  cetera,  the  library  depends  on 
its  own  staff's  specialization.  With  regard  to  acquisition,  it  is  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  specialization  of  the  faculty.  This  it  supple- 
ments, in  varying  degrees,  with  expertise  on  the  part  of  its  staff 
members.  Lately  there  has  been  a  gi'owing  tendency  to  provide  more 
and  more  expertise  for  the  acquisitions  program  within  the  library 
itself  (Indiana  and  UCLA  are  examples)  and  to  depend  less  and  less 
on  facultj^  assistance,  but  this  still  is  not  typical  m  American  uni- 
versity libraries.  Hitherto,  also,  extensive  or  intensive  language 
proficiency  was  not  of  major  concern.  The  rare-book  librarian  knew 


quired  enough  proficiency  in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  so 
^at  no  serious  problems  were  encountered  in  the  library's  routine 
operations. 

The  expertise  needed  in  the  library  to  support  the  area-studies  pro- 
gnvms,  however,  is  simply  not  available.  (After  all,  it  was  to  correct 
the  sort  of  inadequacies  with  which  the  library  must  contend  in  dealing 
with  the  publications  of  the  less  familiar  areas  of  the  world  that 
ami-study  programs  were  instituted.)  Nor  can  the  library  depend 
on  the  faculty  for  assistance  to  any  significant  extent.  The  people 
who  comprise  the  menibei^ship  of  an  area-studies  center  are  invariably 
based  in  the  tniditional  departments.  The  economist  member  of  the 
Far  Eastern  center  may  he,  well  informed  on  the  economics  of  Japan 
or  China,  let  us  say ;  the  historian  Avho  is  a  member  of  the  Middle  East 
study  center  may  be  a  historian  of  Islam;  the  geographer  who  com- 
bines his  talents  with  those  of  other  professors  in  the  South  Asian 
study  center  will  undoubtedly  be  expert  in  the  geography  of  that  area. 
There  is  no  one,  however,  in  those  groups  who  is  competent  to  select 
current  and  retrospective  publications  in  broad  subject  fields  produced 
withhi  the  entire  area  with  which  he  is  concerned.  To  be  candid, 
if  one  excludes  the  faculty  members  whose  specialization  is  the  lan- 
guage and  liteniture  of  a  specific  country  within  an  area,  it  is  unusual 
to  find  a  schohir  interested  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Indian  or  the  Far 
East  or  southeast  Asia  who  is  really  proficient  in  the  languages  of  the 
publications  from  those  parts  of  the  world.  And  with  respect  to  India 
and  southeast  Asia,  the  language  problem  is  almost  insuperable.  One 
need  only  consider  that  at  one  of  ti.e  major  university  libraries  in 
India,  the  native-bom  librai-y  staff  members  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
verse in  Indian  English  in  order  to  transact  their  daily  business,  nor 
are  all  the  languages  of  India  represented  in  the  competences  of  that 
libniry  staff.  The  American  professor  concerned  with  the  history  of 
southeast  Asia  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  witli  the  intricacies  of  Bahasa 
Indonesia,  Burmese,  and  Thai.  With  respect  to  Arabic,  Russian  and 
the  other  Slavic  languages,  Japanese  and  Chinese,. we  fare  better,  but 
even  in  the  Middle  East,  Turkish  is  poorly  represented,  as  is  Persian. 
The  political  scientist  specializing  in  German  political  history  and 
current  affairs  is  often  glad  to  do  the  book  selection  in  his  field.  He 
may  even  insist  on  doing  it  rather  than  leaving  it  to  librarians.  His 
colleague  in  the  political-science  department  whose  field  is  South  Asia 
or  southeast  Asia  is  more  inclined  to  leave  book  selection  to  the  library 
or  even  to  req\iire  that  it  l)e  done  there;  but  this  sort  of  expertise  is 
simply  not  available  for  employment  in  our  libraries. 
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number  of  staff  members  had  ac- 
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Each  of  us  with  collections  to  support  area  studies  try  to  guard  our 
personnel  who  have  special  skills  and  special  knowledge.  We  com- 
pete with  each  other  scandalously  for  such  people,  and  we  import 
them  from  the  remote  areas  of  the  world.  We  expect  them  to  do  the 
impossible.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  engage  thjB  services  of  an 
emigre  Ukranian  who  knows  something  of  book  and  journal  produc- 
tion in  Russia  and  is  knowledgeable  about  Russian  affairs  we  may 
thrust  upon  him  the  responsibility  for  book  selection  not  only  m  Russia 
but  in  (Jzechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria, 
The  faculty  in  our  area-studies  centei-s  press  in  varying  degree  for  the 
employment  of  an  expert  in  book  selection  whom  they  can  regard  as. 
a  peer.  When  the  library  does  engage  someone  adequately  qualified 
to  allay  the  trepidation  of  the  faculty  regtrding  the  quality  of  col- 
lection-building in  their  areas  of  interest,  he  is  apt  to  be  lured  away 
by  offers  from  other  institutions  to  serve  in  an  instructional  capacity. 
This  has  happened  at  my  institution  three  times  within  the  last  3  years 
and  we  have  had  to  fend  off  two  other  such  attempts  during  the 
same  periml.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  library  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  instructional  departments  for  the  sam3  people.  The  salary 
schedules  for  librarians  and  teaching  faculty  are  not  on  a  par  nor  are 
the  fringe  benefits  accorded  professors  and  librarians  comparable. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  solution  in  joint  appointments,  half-time  in  the 
library  and  half-time  in  an  instructional  department  some  of  whose 
members  are  concerned  with  an  area-studies  program,  usually  proves 
to  be  administratively  troublesome  and  is  resolved  eventually  by  the 
trarisfer  of  the  shared  staff  member  to  a  full-time  teacliing  and  researcli 
^  assignment. 

SPREAD  OF  AREA-STUDIKS  C'KXTKH*^ 

Obviously,  I  have  avoided  all  discussion  of  the  particular  problems 
of  acquisitions,  cataloging,  and  reference  service  relative  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  various  areas  and  have  limited  myself  to  generalizations 
that  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  If  I  have  seer,  ed  ainbivalent  in 
my  attitude,  critical  about  that  which  T  claim  I  admire,  it  is  because 
I  regard  my  situation  as  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from  a  chronic 
ailment  who  willingly  submits  to  therapy  that  has  highly  unpleasant 
side  effects  because  he  has  no  alternative.  What,  if  anythuig,  can  we 
do  about  these  side  effects  or  problems  caused  by  urgency,  scarcity, 
competition,  and  poverty  ? 

First,  I  should  like  to  consider  the  question  of  the  proliferation  of 
area-studies  centei^s  and  the  j>()ssibility  that  we  should  not  try  to  have 
so  many.  Not  every  university  needs  to  embrace  Chinese  stiulies  and 
Near  Eastern  and  Slavic  studies  and  South  Asian  studies,  it  is  some- 
times argued.  Why  not  divide  up  the  fields;  reduce  the  compf  ^'tion 
for  teachei-s,  librarians,  books,  and  foundation  support?  The  tacit 
assumption  underlying  this  suggestion  must  be  that  a  few  strong  cen- 
ters will  be  adecjuate  to  satisfy  the  country's  need  for  experts.  This 
is  not  defensible,  I  am  convinced.  T'ntil  the  day  when  studies  relative 
to  the  various  eastern  areas  of  the  world  are  as  commonplace  at  our 
universities  as  research  relative  to  Europe  and  America,  we  probably 
should  encourage  every  university  that  can  possibly  do  so  to  undertake 
a  focusing  of  talent  on  the  various  little-known  ai*eas  of  the  world, 
not  only  to  produce  researcli  scholars  that  will  help  us  with  the  prob- 
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lems  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  luaiiiLeuance  of  peace,  with  interna- 
tional trade,  with  world  heaUh  problems,  etc.,  but  also  to  produce  a 
great  many  more  educatoi*s  who  \y\\\  introduce  an  awareness  of  these 
areas  of  the  world  ii^to  the  curricula  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  In 
short,  the  area-studies  center  seems  to  be  the  best  arrangement  we 
now  can  effect  at  this  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  one-world  philosophy 
of  education  and  researcli  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  As 
our  best  means  of  remedying  decades  of  national  educational  neglect  of 
most  of  the  world,  we  should  try  to  increase  rather  than  limit  the 
number  of  such  centers. 

Parallel  with  the  notion  thai  not  every  university  needs  a  studie*^ 
center  for  every  area  is  the  notion  that  even  where  there  are  such 
centers  not  every  univei-sity  needs  an  extensive  and  expensive  library 
development  to  support  them.  It  is  assumed  sometimes  that  a  large, 
weli -organized  collection  of  .Japanese  publications  at  one  institution 
can  suffice  to  serve  a  ])r()gram  in  Japanese  studies  at  an<^ther  universit 
pot  too  far  away.  This  is  tlie  old  and  vain  hope  that  solutions  for  the 
ills  of  poverty  !nay  he  found  in  the  magic  of  co-operation  (cooperation 
by  the  poor  with  each  other).  Co-operation  is  an  article  of  the  librar- 
ian's faith  but  it  is  not  always  specific  a  ust  our  aihnents.  My 
library  will  gladly  co-oi^erate  to  make  our  »japanese  collections  avail- 
able to  research  on  other  nearby  campuses.  When  it  was  suggested 
recently  to  several  professors  planning  a  Japanese  studies  development 
at  a  sister  institution  in  my  State  that  they  did  not  need  to  develop  a 
large  collection  in  Japanese  because  they  can  freely  use  oui*s,  they  did 
not  try  to  conceal  their  amusement  at  our  naivete.  And  they  Avere 
right.  Much  as  univei*sities  talk  of  and  even  effect  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, they  still  are  essentially  competitive.  Even  Ford,  Gen- 
eral Motoi's,  and  Chrysler  may  cooperate  in  framing  an  all-industry 
[  olicy  on  excise  taxes  or  tariffs  or  in  resolving  other  problems  in  which 
wwking  together  will  lielp  theiii  nil  without  giving  anyone  an  advan- 
tage. But  they  compete*  fiercely  for  customers,  for  prestige,  and  for 
talent  that  will  help  them  acquire  more  customers  ana  prestige.  Uni- 
versities are  no  different  in  their  comj)etition  for  status  and  prestige, 
for  faculty,  and  for  students  who  may  become  di.stiiiguished  and  influ- 
ential alumni.  Once  a  university  undertakes  an  area-studies  program 
it  has  to  become  fii*st-rate  iis  quickly  as  possible.  The  idea  tliat  it  can 
hope  to  attract  distinguished  faculty  for  that  center  with  the  promise 
of  access  to  another  univei'sity's  library  is  naive.  Xor  can  the  most 
successful  form  of  library  co-operation,  inter-library  loan,  replace  the 
benefit  of  having  extensive  colleciioiis  at  ones  elbow.  It  can  only 
supplement  such  collections  and  very  peripherally  at  l)est. 


But  liow  can  the  many  new  centers  which  will  be  (or  should  be) 
established  witliin  the  next  few  years  acquire  the  publications  they  will 
need?  Obviously,  they  cannot  build  really  important  collections  of 
retrospective  publications  quickly  except  by  expensive  processe^s  such 
as  microfihning  oi  other  reproduction.  Nor  should  they  try  to  develop 
these  extensively  in  anticipation  of  need.  It  is  brought  to  our  attention 
from  time  to  time  that  the  f  utur**  may  be  longer  than  the  past.  (Indeed 
if  it  is  not,  we  need  not  woriy  about  the  past  anyway.)  The  main 
emphasis  should  be  on  acquiring  current  puolications,  on  building  col- 
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lections  starting  witli  our  time,  and  moving  forward.  Ou  this  basis 
no  new  library  will  have  adequate  resources  for  historical  research  for 
quite  a  long  time  to  come,  but,  to  be  realistic,  I  see  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion,  no  matter  what  we  may  try  to  do  about  it.  Today  a  library 
is  apt  to  take  pride  in  a  general  vemaculad  Japanese  collection  of 
50,000  volumes,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  To  a  Japanese  i^ 
must  seem  ridiculous  that  such  a  collection  can  be  considered  adequate 
for  serious  programs  of  researcli  in  deptli.  Rather  than  try  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible,  I  would  argue  that  we  hope  for  the  advent  of 
cheap  copies  through  high-reduction-ratio  photographic  processes  to 
reproduce  tlie  retrospective  publications  in  grea'^  number,  meanwhile 
buying  and  reproducnig  what  experience  teaches  us  that  we  really  need 
of  the  past,  not  what  we  anticipate  may  be  needed  some  day. 

For  tlie  current  acquisitions  program,  we  again  have  evidence  that 
not  cooperation  but  centralization  is  the  key.  The  Public  Law  480 
program  is  the  bright  example  of  "how  to  succeed."  When  it  comes 
to  acquiring  and  cataloging  publications  from  those  areas  of  the 
Eastern  world  where  the  book  trade  is  undeveloped,  we  have  proved 
that  the  work  is  done  best  wlien  one  central  agency  does  it  for  all. 
We  have  never  before  had  such  success  in  getting  and  organizing  the 
publications  of  any  coimtries  of  the  non- Western  World  as  we  now 
enjoy  in  tliose  where  the  Public  Law  480  pro-am  is  operative. 
Granting  that  counterpart  funds  are  not  available  in  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that 
mutual  support  of  centralized  acquisitions  and  cataloging  of  the  pub- 
lications of  all  the  non-Western  World  is  the  only  way  in  which  all 
the  larger  universities  will  deA^elop  the  vernacular  collections  certain 
to  be  demanded  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  If  we  are  to  carry  on  an 
adequate  program,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  additional  Federal  aid 


Support  for  the  library's  part  of  the  area-studies  programs  by  the 
universities  has  always  been  highly  inadequate,  of  course.  In  1962- 
63  the  12  libraries  I  queried  received  almost  29  percent  of  all  the 
funds  they  expended  in  support  of  area  studies  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  Even  with  this 
outside  support  our  total  effort  is  much  too  small,  illustrating  the 
maxim  that  provision  for  library  support  of  any  program  follows  long 
after  need,  just  as  wages  follow  prices,  A  most  significant  change  in 
the  library  adaptation  to  area-studies  programs  would  be  accomplished 
if  university  administrators  would  simply  refuse  to  sanction  a  teach- 
ing and  research  program  without  first  determining  what  will  be 
expected  of  the  library,  how  much  it  will  cost  for  books,  salaries, 
administration,  and  space  and  then  including  the  library's  estimates 
in  the  budget  package.  But  such  advance  budget  planning  with  re- 
spect to  library  costs  is  rarely  done  at  a  university,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  merely  sentimental  to  hope  that  the  crust  of  habit  may  be  easier  to 
break  in  the  area-studies  field  than  in  any  other.  It  has  not  proved  to 
be,  so  far. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  very  difficult  problem  of  rcjcruitment  and 
training  of  personnel  for  library  work  in  the  field,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  and  counsel  stoical  resi^iation  rgarding  one  administrative 
problem  other  than  the  usual  difficulties  of  scarcity,  competition,  and 
so  forth.   I  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  numerous  occasions  we  have  to 
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recruit  specialists  to  work  in  our  libraries  in  the  area  programs  who 
are  not  license-holding  members  of  tlie  library  profession,,  and  fre- 
quently we  have  to  make  exceptions  to  our  pay  scale,  or  even  our  policy 
on  fringe  benefits,  in  order  to  recruit  them.'  p]very  library  adminis- 
trator has  misgivings  about  this  but  is  forced  to  accept  the  morale 
problems  and  employee  dissatisfaction  that  accompany  his  making 
such  exceptions.  I  liave  no  solution  for  this  dilemma  and  console 
myself  that  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  besets  the  dean  who  finds  that 
he  can  no  longer  employ  instructors  in  some  fields  but  must  otfer  a 
youngster  fresh  from  gradiuitp  school,  if  he  wishes  to  attract  him, 
an  assistant  professorship  with  a  salary  equivalent  to  the  average 
pay  for  associate  jn'ofessoi-s.  We  can  only  join  in  hoping  that  such 
mequities  will  eventually  help  us  raise  the  entire  salary  structure  in 
university  librarianship.    {The  Library  Quarterly^  October  1965.) 


THE  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 


University  Responsibilities  and 
InternationcU  Development  Research 

by  Ralph  Smuckler 

Mr.  Smuckler  is  acting  dean  of  international  programa  at  Michigan 
State  University.  The  following  paper  was  prepared  hy  him  for 
an  American  Council  on  Education  meetiny  at  East  Lansing^  Mich.^, 
in  1965  on  the  subject  of  ''^University  Goals  and  Responsibilities  in 
Foreign  Operations.^^ 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  role  that  systematic  stndy,  analysis, 
and  experimentation  must  play  in  the  evolution  of  improved  methods  of  develoih 
raent  assistance.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn.  Research  should  address  itself  not 
only  to  discovery  of  new  knowledge,  but  to  the  devising,  designing,  and  testing 
of  new  procedures  and  materials  in  technical  cooperation,  and  to  the  analytical 
study — for  purposes  of  improved  decisionmaking — of  development  assistance 
activities  and  their  consequences. 

This  statement  by  John  Gardner  in  his  recent  report,  AID  a/nd  the 
Universities,  ought  to  be  taken  seriously  by  both  sides  of  the  "partner- 
ship" he  analyzed.  Both  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  university  community  have  a  research  task  ahead  which  re- 
quires imagination,  energy  and  sustained  attention.  We  do,  indeed, 
have  "a  lot  to  leam"  about  the  substance  and  processes  of  change  and 
development  with  which  we  are  so  concerned. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  to  plunge  into  development  tasks  on  a  trial- 
and-error  basis.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we  are  still  frequently 
doing  so.  Without  considering  tlie  research  gaps  themselves*  even 
the  experience  of  technical  assistance  personnel  has  not  been  well 
recorded ;  and  where  it  has  appeared  m  the  literature,  it  frequently  is 
not  read  or  sufficiently  studied  by  the  inexperienced.  We  have  all 
seen  situations  abroad  when  a  change  in  personnel  withii.  AID  or  a 
contract  team  lias  meant  starting  ahnost  from  the  beginning.  The 
hard  gained  knowledge  of  one  overseas  generation  is  vastly  diluted 
in  the  changeover  to  another.  Tt  is  only  partial  consolation  to  realize 
that  the  lessons  of  experience  are  now  becoming  better  recorded  and 
transmitted  than  10  years  ago,  for  we  still  have  along  way  to  go. 

Systematic  research  in  fields  and  on  problems  related  to  technical 
assistance  has  expanded  over  the  past  10  years,  but  is  still  very  inade- 
quate.   As  John  Gardner  put  it : 

The  most  important  single  fact  about  development  research  today  is  that  there 
isn^t  enough  of  it.  If  it  were  increased  by  a  factor  of  10  it  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  response  to  the  challenge  of  development.* 

Recent  AID  movementvS  in  support  of  research  on  development 
processes  are  encouraging.   The  Agency's  creation  of  a  research  di- 

» John  W.  Gardner,  AID  and  the  Univeraitiea  (New  York :  "Education  and  World 
Affairs/'  1&04)  pp.  18^20. 
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vision  and  program  is  a  major  beginning  step;  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
research  clause  in  the  1965  revision  of  the  standard  contract  acknowl- 
edges the  potential  reasearch  contribution  of  contracting  universities. 
The  response  of  the  university  community  should  be  enthusiastically 
supportive.  To  state  the  case  even  more  strongly,  universities  and 
university  people  must  now  exercise  initiative  and  imagination  in 
expanding  fundamental  and  usable  knowledge  in  the  development 
field. 

What  are  some  of  the  researchable  questions  for  which  we  should 
now  seek  answers?  What  are  the  priorities?  "What  are  some  of  the 
avenues  now  open  to  research-minded  scholars?  What  is  now  being 
done?  What  problems  do  we  face?  Tliese  are  some  of  the  queries 
with  which  this  paper  is  concerned.  It  cannot  present  answers  in  a 
definitive  or  final  sense,  for  siidi  on  the  part  of  any  one  person  would 
be  presumptuous;  but  perhaps  the  systematic  presentation  of  part 
of  some  of  the  answers  will  stimulate  thought  and  provoke  useful 
discussion. 

RESE^VRCH  NEEDS 

We  need  to  know  vastly  more  about  many  subjects  which  relate 
closely  to  development.  Our  many  and  diverse  needs  can  be  grouped 
.  in  a  number  of  categories : 

1.  Studies  of  technical  assistance  administration  and  program- 

2.  Besearch    to    facilitate    development    programing  and 
planning; 

3.  Research  on  processes  of  change  and  development ; 

4.  Research  leading  to  technological,  scientific,  and  other  in- 
novations applicable  to  problems  of  developing  areas. 

These  are  not  mutually  exclusive  categories.  In  that  respect  they 
parallel  development  problems,  themselves,  for  most  seasoned  ob- 
servers agree  the  processes  and  problems  of  development  are  not  clear 
cut,  neat,  or  easily  separated  one  from  another. 

In  examining  research  needs,  we  should  recognize  that  although 
much  must  still  be  uncovered,  some  scholars  have  already  made  a  start. 
In  some  fields,  much  is  already  known  and  written,  and  because  of  the 
limits  of  existing  methodology,  little  of  substance  can  be  added 
through  further  investigation  until  we  have  found  new  ways  of  ob- 
taining data.  In  some  fields,  highly  speciaMzed  work  must  be  done  on 
narrowly  defined,  but  crucial  matters.  In  short,  though  much  must 
still  be  learned  we  do  not  start  from  the  very  beginning.  In  conduct- 
ing aid  programs  and  in  planning  research,  it  would  Be  as  foolish  to 
ignore  knowledge  which  we  already  have  at  our  disposal,  as  it  would  be 
to  restrict  all  action  until  research  has  run  its  full  course  and  found 
"all"  of  the  answers. 

No  one  discipline  has  a  monopoly  on  i*esearcli  related  to  develop- 
ment. We  tend  to  go  through  vogues  during  which  we  eagerly  turn 
to  the  economists,  or  anthropologists  or  natural  scientists  to  discover 
the  "truths,"  So  far  at  least  no  one  of  these  disciplines  has  justified 
our  overblown  erpectations,  although  each  is  contributing  signifi- 
cantly. Each  of  many  fields  and  approaches  will  continue  to  be  im- 
portant in  research  on  development.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  who 
maintain  that  an  interdisciplinary  or  multidisciplinary  approach  is 
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needed,  since  the  'very  nature  of  the  problems  is  too  complex  for  any 
one  alone  to  explain  satisfactorily. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  we  face  are  researchable  in  a  systematic  and 
sound  manner.  Many  of  the  questions  we  seek  to  answer  are  non- 
researchable  for  one  reason  or  another.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
questions  of  significance  must  be  answered  through  exercise  of  judg- 
ment based  on  definition  of  values  and  clarification  of  goals.  On  these 
questions,  research  can  be  of  help,  but  the  answers  must  come  from 
other  sources. 

Category  I :  Research  on  technical  assistance  administration  and 
programing 

Although  we  have  been  engaged  in  international  assistance  pro- 
grams for  many  years,  there  are  still  many  unanswered  questions  aoout 
how  best  to  administer,  organize,  staff,  and  evaluate  these  efforts.  If 
this  were  not  true  of  aid  programing,  it  would  be  the  great  exception 
in  the  range  of  human  endeavor.  However,  clarifying  studies  and 
research  \\\  this  instance  ar^  even  more  important  than  in  others.  The 
great  importance  of  the  progi'am  and  its  senstive  and  vulnerable 
nature  demand  that  Ave  constantly  improve  its  operation,  and  research 
studies  can  contribute  some  of  the  answers. 

Included  in  this  first  category  are  research  undertakings  which  deal 
with  questions  of  administration  and  operation  of  technical  assistance 
and  aid  projects  and  programs,  university  efforts  included  We  now 
have  available  a  number  of  studies  which  help  to  clarify  the  important 
questions  and  provide  some  of  the  answers  on  matters  of  suitability 
of  personnel,  evaluation  of  project  success,  and  suitability  of  various 
ways  of  administering  technical  assistance  and  aid.  We  must  continue 
to  study  these  and  other  important  matters. 

Consider  some  of  the  studies  which  deal  with  personnel  working 
cross-culturally.  In  the  late  fifties,  a  major  systematic  study  of  over- 
seas American  personnel  was  conducted  by  the  Maxwell  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  University.  The  object  of 
the  study  was  to  "reach  for  suggestive  answers  to  four  main  questions 
about  Americans  abroad" : 

What  elements  in  the  education  and  experience  of  an  Americaa  are  most 
relevant  to  his  effective  performance  on  an  overseas  assignment?  (Or,  in  the 
question's  simplest  form  :  What  is  so  different  about  living  and  working  abroad?) 

To  what  extent  are  these  elements  central  to  the  education  and  training 
processes  to  which  present  and  prospective  overseas  Americans  are  exposed? 

What  is  now  being  done  to  prepare  Amerimn  civilians  for  overseas  service? 

What  should  the  American  educational  .system — and  some  of  its  financial 
sponsors  in  business,  government,  antZ  private  foundations — be  doing  in  this 
field?' 

Analysis  of  statistics,  previous  studies,  and  extensive  interview 
responses  yielded  much  useful  information  and  pointed  to  five  elements 
of  effective  ovei-seas  performance:  technical  skill,  belief  in  mission, 
rultural  emphathy,  a  sense  for  politics,  and  organization  ability.  It 
also  proposed  an  a/renda  for  action  which  all  universities  r>hould  study 
before  embarking  on  training  and  educational  programs  for  interna 
?  ional  service. 

Studies  of  overseas  personnel  have  included  intensive  examinations 
of  aarrow  aspects  of  cross-cultural  adjustment,  broad  reviews  of  pre- 
departure  training  experience^  and  studies  of  the  impact  of  overseas 

Harlan  Cleveland.  Gerard  Mangone,  John  C.  Adams,  The  Overaeat  Americana  (New 
>rk:  McOraW'HlU.  1&60), 
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experience  on  domestic  professional  career's.  In  a  1963  study,  Francis 
C.  Byrnes  takes  a  careful  look  at  34  former  technical  assistance 
specialists  and  through  lengthy  interviews  analyzes  their  conceptions 
of  their  overseas  role.^  In  studies  soon  to  be  puolished  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Southern.  California,  Pennsylvania  State,  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  qi  Technology 
have  looked  at  overseas  personnel  experience  from  several  directions. 
These  studies  were  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  a  coordinated 
attempt  to  learn  more  about  career  and  professional  development 
problems  for  personnel  engaged  in  international  development  assign- 
ments.* 

There  are  also  descriptions  and  analyses  of  individual  agency  train- 
ing programs  such  as  those  of  the  Army,  AID,  universities,  and  the 
St^ite  Department.  Clai*ence  Tlnirber  studied  and  compared  a  number 
of  orientation,  predeparture,  and  other  training  programs  and  found  a 
wide  range  of  experimentation  among  universities  and  goverinnent 
agencies."^ 

Writers  and  researcliers  liave  also  been  concerned  with  criteria  for 
evaluation  of  individual  pei  formance,  a  difficult  task  at  best.  HoUis 
Peter  and  Edwin  Henry,  after  reviewing  a  number  of  studies  in  this 
area,  suggest  a  number  of  illustrative  possibilities:  supervisor's  rat- 
ings, the  individual's  self-appraisal,  host  national  evaluations,  judg- 
ment of  outside  experts,  longevity  on  the  job,  objective  measures  of 
results  or  productivity.  They  conclude  that,  "the  problem  of  weigh- 
ing and  combining  several  criterion  measures  into  one  measure  of  job 
success  as  a  whole  is  still  far  from  solution."  Tliey  go  on  to  consider 
some  of  the  variables  which  may  predict  success  overseas:  pei'sonal 
history,  critical  incidents,  language-learning  readiness,  success  in 
training,  ability,  and  intelligence.^ 

One  interesting  approach  to  research  on  cross-cultural  adjustment 
is  suggested  by  Eugene  Jacobson  in  an  article  on  "sojourn  research."* 
He  divides  the  overseas  experience  of  the  individual  into  a  series  ol 
nine  phases  and  considers  appropriate  I'esearch  for  each.  Throughout 
the  sequence,  three  comparative  research  threads  may  be  pursued: 
"comparative  studies  of  pei-sonality,  cultui-e,  and  sojourn  maturity." 
Research  on  cross-cultural  adjustment,  including  "cultui'e  shock,"  has 
obvious  relevance  to  problems  of  personnel  efFectivenc .^s. 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  studies  and  analyses  of  overseas  per- 
sonnel which  are  now  in  the  literature.  There  are  many  more,  and 
there  are  other  studies  in  process;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
in  this  one  segment  of  important  knowledge  related  to  how  we  can 
operate  more  effectively  abroad. 

*Francl»  C.  Byrnes,  Americana  in  Technical  Asnistance  (New  York;  Frederick  A. 
Praecer,  1&65-). 

<  There  have  been  many  studies  and  analyses  dealing  v;\th  recruitment,  selection,  and 
evaluation  of  personnel  for  development  activities  Includinf?  to  mention  a  few:  L.  T. 
Kroeper  &  Asaoclates,  Personnel  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  Study  No.  2.  U.S. 
Senate.  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  1957  ;  Karl  Mathleson 
and  Edith  Lord :  Report  and  RecommendationH  of  the  Task  Force  on  Recruitment,  Screen- 
inff  and  Selection  for  the  Agency  for  IntemationaZ  Development,  Mar.  19,  (Mimeo)  ; 

Mattram  Torre.  ''Personality  AdJtiBtment  In  Overseas  Service"  In  Cleveland  and  Mangone 
(eds.),  The  Art  of  Overseasmanahip  (Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press.  1957). 

'Clarence  K.  Thurber.  "The  Problem  of  Training  Americana  for  Service  Abroad  In  U.S. 
Government  Technical  Cooperation  Programs,**  unpublished  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Stanford 
University.  1961. 

•  HolIiR  W.  Peter  and  Edwin  K.  Uenry,  "Measuring  Successful  Performance  Overseas,** 
International  Development  Review  III.  October  1961.  pp.  8~-12. 

» Eugene  H.  Jacobson,  "Sojourn  Kesearch :  A  Deflnltlon  of  the  Field.*'  The  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  July  196a.  XIX,  No.  3.  The  entire  Issue  of  the  Journal  Is  devoted  to  "Human 
Factors  in  Cross-Cultural  Adjustment"  and  contains  a  number  of  useful  articles  and 
reports  on  research. 
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For  some  time,  universities  have  been  trying  to  estimate  and  evalu- 
ate the  impact  of  technical  assistance  and  exchange  profrrams  on  the 
countries  within  which  they  are  working  overseas.  Reciprocally, 
they  seek  to  understand  the  impact  of  oversea  programs  on  their 
own  home  campuses.  In  a  study  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
Edward  W.  Weidner  and  associates  at  Michigan  State  University 
undertook  a  series  of  studies  to  measure  these  two-way  eifects.  J ust  as 
the  study  by  Harlan  Cleveland  and  associates  is  "must"  reading  for 
those  university  people  studying  oversea  personnel,  the  studies  by 
Weidner  and  colleagues  should  be  read  by  those  concerned  with  the 
world  role  of  universities.^  Not  that  further  research  in  these  two 
areas  is  not  needed ;  but  both  represent  major  efforts  which  add  much 
and  should  be  considered  as  basic  to  further  examination. 

The  university  approach  to  development  problems  is  but  one  of 
many.  Various  other  approaches  which,  perhaps,  are  more  direct 
have  been  examined  and  still  need  further  analysis.  The  National 
Planning  Association  project  on  technical  cooperation  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca began  in  1953  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  major  studies  and  publi- 
cations. These  were  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  provide 
an  excellent  beginning  point  for  those  concerned  with  the  variety  of 
approaches  to  technical  cooperation  in  Latin  America.  One  approach, 
that  of  the  ^^servicio^^  is  thoroughly  considered  in  the  study  in  this 
series  by  Philip  Glick.® 

Other  studies  analyze  and  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  as  another  way  of  administer- 
ing development  assistance  in  another  part  of  the  work.^^  Multi- 
national eif orts,  such  as  the  Colombo  plan,  and  efforts  by  international 
agencies  have  also  been  studied.  The  Russian  and  Chinese  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  described.  And  certainly  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  TJ.S.  aid  program  has  been  observed,  studied, 
dissected,  analyzed,  criticized  and  praised  in  its  total  form  and  in 
subsections. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  still  seek  through  research  to  find  better 
ways  of  assisting  development,  for  many  questions  still  go  unanswered. 
We  are  still  seeking  to  evaluate  overseas  development  projects  more 
sharply,  more  object  ^ely,  more  intelligently.^^ 

•Edward  W.  Wefdner,  The  World  Role  of  VnivergiUea  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1-962). 
This  18  the  Bummary  volume  of  the  8eriPB ;  Edward  W,  Weidner  and  others.  The  Inter- 
natioruil  Programa  of  American  VniverHtiea  (East  LaneliM?:  The  Institute  of  Research  on 
wereeaa  Programs,  1958)  :  Martin  Bronfenbrenner,  Academic  Encounter:  The  American 
Univeraitv  in  Japan  and  Korea  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1961)  :  Henry  Hart. 
Campua  India,  An  Appraiaal  of  American  College  Programa  in  India  (Bast  Lan«inf?:  Mlcbl- 
can  State  University  Press.  10»1)  :  Richard  N.  Adams  and  Charles  C  Cumberland.  United 
Statfia  Univeraity  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  (East  Lansing :  The  Institute  of  Research 
on  Overseas  Programs,  1060)  ;  Walter  Adams  and  John  A.  Oarraty,  la  the  World  Our 
Campua r  (East  Lansing :  Michigan  State  University  Press,  I960)  :  Bruce  L.  Smith, 
Indimeaian^ American  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  (East  Lansing :  The  Inatltute  of 
Research  on  Overseas  Programs,  1960). 

•Philip  M.  Ollck,  "The  Administration  of  Technical  Assistance*'  (Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  19JV7).  Others  In  the  sertes:  Arthur  T.  Mosher.  "Technical 
Cooperation  In  Latin  America"  and  James  O.  Maddoz,  "Technical  Assistance  by  Religious 
Agencies  In  Latin  America." 

Annual  reports  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  Rural  Reconstruction  are  useful  In  re> 
viewing  Its  work  over  the  years.  See  also:  "A  Decade  ot  Rural  Progress,  1948-68*' 
(Taipei :  Joint  Commission  for  Rural  Reconstruction,  1958  )  68  pp. :  A.  F.  Raper.  "Rural 
Tj!i3r?'l;ri*'®'*^«™L  and  Promise"  (Taipei :  Joint  Commission  for  Rural  Reconstruction. 
1953)  296  pp. ;  B.  S.  KIrby,  "Rural  Progress  In  Taiwan"  (Taipei :  Joint  Commission  for 
Rural  Reconstruction,  1960)  160  pp. 

"  A  new  study  to  evaluate  unlversltv  Institution  building  efforts  In  agriculture  is  being 
^'AIT*^^  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation  (CIC)  with  AID  sponsorship. 

AID  IB  alBO  supporting  a  study  of  technical  assistance  administration  In  agriculture. 
This  study  Is  being  done  by  the  Maxwell  School  of  Syracuse  University. 
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Evaluation,  though  necessary,  can  be  a  very  difficult  task.  Criteria 
are  frequently  ill  defined  and  tlie  methods  of  objectively  and  accurately 
measuring  success  are  lacking  or  ill  suited.  Furthermore,  too  fre- 
quently, evaluation  research  is  done  too  soon  or  too  rapidly  and  lacks 
perspective  over  time.  Clearly  much  needs  to  be  done  to  clarify 
criteria  and  methods  of  evaluation.  Poorly  done  evaluation  studies 
can  do  more  harm  than  good,  especially  if  they  focus  on  the  spectacular 
and  flamboyant. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  writhig  on  this  subject  can  be  found  in  a 
UNESCO  publication,  "Measuring  the  Results  of  Development  Proj- 
ects" by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr,^"  Hayes  suggests  four  steps  to  the  com- 
plicated task  of  identirying  and  measuring  changes  resulting  from  a 
development  project.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  development 
project  and  specify  its  goals.  Second,  decide  what  data  to  use  to 
indicate  project  results.  Third,  these  data  are  to  be  compiled  and 
collected — before,  during,  and  after.  Finally,  analyze  and  interpret 
the  findings  which  should  be  reviewed  with  interested  groups.  Hayes 
points  out  that,  ^'Uncovering  the  results  of  indivimial  projects  is 
simpler  and  less  •  )Stly  (than  analyzing  whole  programs)  and  can 
often  be  carried  o..  by  the  persons  directly  involved  in  the  project."  " 

If  universities  and  others  engaged  in  projects  abroad  would  heed 
Hayes'  suggestion,  we  would  be  amassing  far  more  useful  and  accurate 
data  with  which  to  measure  progress,  and  to  evaluate  project  success 
or  failure. 

Category  II :  Research  to  facilities  development  programing  and 
planning 

In  a  sense,  all  research  which  tells  us  more  about  how  to  administer 
aid  programs  or  adds  to  our  understanding  of  development  processes, 
also  facilitates  development  programing  and  planning.  But  there 
are  some  studies  to  be  made  which  essentially  describe  and/or  analyze 
local  conditions  and  which  are  directly  applicable  and  necessary  for 
intelligent  programing  of  aid  resources  and  planning  of  development. 
Without  description,  bf.sic  data  compilation,  and  thoughtful  analysis 
of  relationships,  planning  would  be  wasted  and  resources  would  be 
poorly  allocated. 

A  number  of  studies  are  now  underway  in  Africa  which  illustrate 
this  type  of  essential  research.  In  spring  1964,  AID  requested  a  study 
and  analysis  of  training  opportunities  available  to  Africans  within 
their  home  countries  and  in  tnird  country  locations.  The  study  which 
covered  a  number  of  African  countries  also  analyzed  and  took  into 
account  projections  of  manpower  needs  an^^  educational  development 
plans.  The  main  purpose  of  the  study  from  AID's  standpoint  was  to 
enable  it  to  plan  and  administer  its  participant  training  and  related 
activities  more  prudently.^* 

Two  studies  now  underway  under  AID  auspices  in  Nigeria  provide 
further  illustrations.  One  is  an  assessment  of  educational  development 
needs  and  plans  in  relation  to  manpower  projections;  the  other  is  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  and  rural  development.  The  former  is  being 

"UNESCO.  1&50.   This  "manual  for  the  use  of  fieldworkers"  was  prepared  as  the  flrst 
UNESCO  monograph  In  the  applied  aodal  aclences. 
« Ibid.,  pp. 

^*The  study  was  undertaken  by  Education  and  World  Affaire  In  cooperation  with  the 
African  Liaison  ComoLitee  of  the  Americam  Council  on  Education.  John  Masland  was 
study  director. 
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done  by  a  committee  of  education  and  Avorld  affairs;  the  latter,  by  an 
ad  hoc  consortimn  of  universities  working  under  AID  contracts  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  in  Nigeria  (Michigan  State,  Wisconsin,  Kansas 
State,  and  Colorado  State).  Both  are  expected  to  yield  information 
and  insight  which  will  facilitate  wise  use  of  aid  program  funds  and 
energy. 

There  is  an  unending  need  for  studies  of  this  type.  Included  gen- 
erally would  be  manpower  studies,  industry  feasibility  studies,  crop 
survevs,  administrative  and  social  organization  descriptions,  surveys 
of  school  systems,  cost  analyses  of  many  varieties,  soil  and  other 
natural  resource  surveys  and  many  others.  In  many  cases,  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  pulling  together  and  systematizing  of  existing  data  and 
studies.  Universities  can  play  an  impoitant  role  in  this  type  of  much 
.  needed  research. 

Category  III :  Research  on  development  and  change  processes 

What  are  the  crucial  processes  through  which  change  occurs  in  a 
given  society  ?  \  How  can  change  be  induced  successfully  in  various 
cultures?  Anthropologists  sociologists,  political  scientists,  econo- 
mists, and  many  -^^hers  have  been  at  work  on  answers  to  various  com- 
ponents within  .*ies6  broad  questions.  The  need  for  research  in  this 
fundamental  area  is  as  endless  us  change  itself.  We  need  to  get  more 
of  our  best  social  science  researchers  interested  in  the  researchable  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  processes  of  change  and  development. 

For  purposes  of  illustrating  gains  which  are  being  made,  considtjr 
several  broad  research  efforts  now  underway.  One  major  research 
effort  is  attempting  to  determine  the  importance  of  certain  variables 
in  the  process  of  building  new  institutions  abroad,  a  process  in  which 
m  ,y  universities  are  now  involved.  An  organization  witli  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (cosponsored  by  researchers 
at  Indiana  University,  Syracuse,  and  Michigan  State)  has  started  a 
number  of  studies  in  this  direction.  For  this  research,  "institution 
building"  has  been  defined  as  "the  planning,  structuring  and  guidance 
of  new  or  reconstituted  organizations  Avhich  (a)  embody  changes  in 
values,  functions  and/or  technologies,  (6)  establish,  foster  and  protect 
new  normative  relationship  and  ac'  'on  patte**ns,  and  (<?)  attain  support 
and  complimentarity  in  the  envin  .nent."  Examples  of  such  institu- 
tions are  development  banks,  planning  agencies,  and  universities. 

To  miide  the  research  in  its  early  stages,  a  number  of  central  con- 
cepts have  been  formulater^.  Among  these  are  clusters  of  variables 
pertaining  to  the  institu*  on  as  a  social  system.  The  cluster  of  var- 
iables are:  leadership,  doctrine,  program,  resources,  and  internal 
structure.  Within  each  of  the  clusters,  a  number  of  elements  and 
propertieci  have  been  identified  wiiich  appear  significant  for  th^ 
analysis  of  the  institution  building  process.  The  analytical  frame- 
worK  also  includes  the  concept  of  institutional  linkages,  or  points  of 
interaction  with  the  environment.  These  linkages  are  grouped  into 
various  classes." 

This  system  of  institution  building  analysis  is  now  being  apolied 
through  research  on  uni\  Mrsity  development  in  Ecuador,  on  a  college 
of  education  in  Nigeria,  on  an  Institute  of  Public  Administration  in 
Thailand,  and  on  a  higher  staff  training  ac^idemy  in  Pakistan.  These 

"  Seo  Inter-Vnivertity  Research  Program  in  Institution  Uuildino  and  other  explanatory 
materials  available  through  the  Greduate  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  Unl* 
versltv  of  Pittsburgh.   Main  support  for  the  loterunivcrslty  program  comes  from  a  Ford 
^    lundatlon  grant.   AID  Is  also  supporting  part  of  the  researco. 
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studies  will  be  comparable  and  over  the  years  many  such  studies  will 
contribute  comparable  data  within  these  analytical  categories.  This 
represents  a  careful,  systematic  approach  which  sets  forth  an  analyti- 
cal framework  which  Avill  be  adjusted  and  modified  as  research  indi- 
cates a  need.  Ultimately,  research  such  as  this  could  be  of  great 
value  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  It  could  lead  us  to  a  more 
fundamental  understanding  of  what  we  are  engaged  in  and  to  more 
effective  institution  building  eflfoi^ts  overseas.^® 

Another  important  new  study  is  concerned  with  accelerating  the 
diffusion  and  adoption  of  agricultural  technology  under  a  wide  range 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  developing  countries.  Knowing 
which  communication  channels  and  techniques  are  effective  in  different 
social  environments  and  with  different  types  of  people  should  pro- 
vide useful  guidelines  for  action  programs.  The  mam  study  will  be 
conducted  in  three  countries :  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  India,^^ 

Any  examples  of  social  science  research  related  to  development  proc- 
esses would  only  be  minimally  illustrative.  Within  each  field — 
anthropology,  sociology,  psychology,  political  science,  and  economics — 
there  are  many  studies  and  groups  of  scholars  concerned  with  research 
problems  in  this  field.  Within  political  science,  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comparative  Politics  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil is  providing  an  analytical  framework  and  a  series  of  individual 
studies  related  to  political  development."  The  Comparative  Adminis- 
tration Group  of  the  American  Society  for  Public  Administration  is 
another  group  of  scholars  concerned  with  the  carrying  out  of  develop- 
ment programs — the  administration  of  development.  From  their  ef- 
forts have  come  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  papers^  several  studies, 
and  a  number  of  suggestive  and  potentially  productive  avenues  for 
research  on  development  administration.*® 

Much  has  been  done  by  these  social  science  researchers,  but  much 
more  is  needed.  Many  of  the  tasks  of  development  can  proceed  only 
with  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  people. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  wheat  crop  could  be  doubled  by  using 
certain  amounts  of  chemical  fertilizer  at  specified  intervals.  We  must 
also  know  the  economic  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  its  comparative  economic 
value  as  an  innovation  in  terms  of  market  value  of  the  new  product, 
and  other  factors.  We  must  know  how  to  make  the  administrative 
and  communication  system  (public  and/or  private  sector)  work  so 
that  the  information  leading  to  adoption  of  the  iimovation  can  be  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  that  the  crop  can  find  its 
way  to  a  good  market.  We  have  to  know  the  behavior  ot  the  peasant, 
his  willingness  to  accept  change  under  various  circumstances.  We 
should  know  the  social  effects  of  increased  family  income  from  the 

blbllogrrapby  recently  circulated  by  tbe  institution  building  research  program  con- 
tained several  hundred  relevant  entries. 

"The  study  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  Everett  Rogers  In  the  Department  of  Cor^munlca- 
fion  and  the  Internationa]  Commrnioations  Institute  at  Michigan  State  Univerbity.  An 
AID  contrac*"  supports  the  study. 

^See  O.  Almond  and  J.  Coleman  (eclR  ).  The  PoHtica  of  the  Developing  Areas  (Prince- 
ton :  Princeton  University  Press.  li>60)  :  Robert  B.  Ward  and  Dankwart  A.  Rustow. 
Political  Modernization  in-  Japan  and  Turkey  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Presa. 
1964):  Luclaa  W.  Pye  (ed.).  Communications  and  Political  Development  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press.  1963)  :  and  J.  LaPalombara  (ed.).  Bureaucracy  and  PcVvcal 
Development  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1963). 

>*See  £}.  W.  Weldner  and  A.  St)ltz,  Development  Administration,  An  Annotated  Biblioo- 
raphy  (Honolum:  KaRt-West  Center  Press.  1963)  :  also  various  publications  of  the  CAG 
am  Hated  in  the  C.A.G.  Newrletter,  vol.  III.  No.  II,  February  19e«.  The  CAO  Is  head- 
quartered  at  the  University  of  Indiana  and  la  led  by  Pro^.  Pred  Ri^^fl- 
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larger  wheat  crop.  And  we  must  balance  all  of  this  within  an  ex- 
anded  knowledge  of  political  impact  and  governmental  change.  To 
now  that  the  fertilizer — or  irrigation,  or  some  other  innovation — 
will  "work"  is  not  enough.  University  researchers  of  the  highest  com- 
petence must  be  encouraged  to  tind  answers  to  these  many  other  crucial 
questions. 

Category  IV :  Research  leading  to  technical  and  scientific  innovation 

Within  this  fourth  category  we  can  include  the  vital  contributions 
made  by  scientists  and  those  in  applied  scientific  fields.  It  is  fre- 
quently suggested  that  we  know  enough  already  to  satisfy  need"  ')i 
developing  ar^-as  but  must  concentrate  now  on  finding  ways  to  extend 
knowled^  to  :he  many.  But  one  can  also  point  to  signs  that  this  is 
only  partially  t\v  3. 

Do  we  know  enough  about  rice,  the  main  crop  which  sustains  so 
many  millions  in  Asia  ?  What  about  various  parasites  including  those 
carried  by  the  tsetse  fly  wliicli  make  it  so  difficult  to  ra^se  livestock 
in  parts  of  Africa?  The.'e  is  sti]]  scientific  work  to  be  done  on  birth 
control  mechanisms,  01:  ni^w  uses  for  old  crops,  on  water  control  and 
use,  on  desalinization,  on  tropical  diseases,  on  nutritional  problems, 
on  fertilizei-s,  on  the  use  of  solar  ewerg^',  >ind  on  many  other  matters 
which  should  continue  to  challenge  scientists  for  many  generations. 

AID  is  now  supporting  a  number  of  studies  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture which  illustrate  the  needs.  Basic  research  on  the  nutriUonal 
status  of  soils  in  Latin  America  is  now  underway  by  scientists  at 
North  Carolina  State.  Latin  America  must  double  agricultural  out- 
put in  the  next  20  years  in  order  to  increase  per  capita  food  supply. 
This  research  project  will  be  directed  toward  a  major  factor  related 
to  expanded  crop  productivity. 

Another  study  is  directed  toward  development  and  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  major  cereal  crops  in  Africa.  A  third  research  endeavor 
deals  with  tsetse  fly  control  or  eradication  through  use  of  the  sterility 
method.  Biological  methods  used  successfully  against  the  screw 
worm  in  the  United  States  are  being  used  experimentally  against  the 
tsetse  fly  in  this  project  headquartered  in  Salisbury,  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Here  are  titles  of  some  of  the  agricultuml  science  research  j>rojects 
suggested  by  AID  staff  members  and  others:  Desalinization  and  Salt 
Control  Research  on  Agricultural  Soils  Arid  Regions;  Improve- 
ment of  Vegetables  in  Southeast  Asia;  Chemisterilantsf  or  Noxious 
Wild  Birds;  Research  on  the  Eradication  of  Snails  Which  Are  Car- 
riers of  Schistosomiasis  (bilharzia) 

These  examples  are  drawn  from  agriculture,  but  u.  needs  are 
much  broader.  The  AID  research  program  also  suggests  studies 
in  public  health,  engineering  and  other  technic^.'  and  scientific  fields. 
For  example : 

Adaptation  and  Innovation  Engineering  in  Industrial  Production 

The  adaptation  of  importe  !,  and  the  upgrading  of  local,  technology  In  the 
industrial  system  of  developing  countries  is  a  particularly  visible  problem  in 
the  general  process  of  modernization.  The  research  envisaged  would  consist 
of  selected  engineering  studies,  >x)th  theoretical  and  experimental,  on  questions 
of  the  following  types:  (1)  the  feasibility  and  the  suitability  of  specific  inven- 

See  AID  Research  Program  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development,  Fiscal  Year  1962-67, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  January  1965 
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tions  or  adaptations  of  existing  technology;  (2)  engineering  identification  o£ 
industrial  production  problems  in  developing  economies  which  present  tech- 
nological challenges;  (3)  examination  of  certain  promising  areas  of  modern 
technology  from  the  viewiwint  of  Inventive  adaptation  to  conditions  abroa^^,^ 

The  suggestions  of  AID  are  by  no  nieiins  definitive  or  all  inclusive. 
The  boundaries  of  i-esearch  needs  are  as  broad  as  science  itself.  Who 
can  predict  the  productive  research  directions  which  will  be  followed 
as  we  attract  our  best  research  minds  into  these  efforts? 

SEVEK.\X.  APPROACHES  TO  hi':SEARClI  Rl'  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

The  assault  on  these  various  categories  of  research  tasks  must  be 
made  along  several  routes  simultaneously.  The  need  is  too  great  to 
permit  anything  less.  We  must  find  ways  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  its  effective  application  to  the  problems  of  develop- 
ing areas. 

One  route — support  of  individual  scholars — is  traditional,  well 
tested,  and  known  to  be  useful.  We  must  contmue  to  encourage  the 
individual  scholar  and  groups  of  researchers  who  have  contributed  so 
much  through  research  m  the  past.  The  AID  research  program  must 
expand  its  support  of  worthwhile  scholarship  on  problems  of  develop- 
ment. Other  agencies  of  the  Government,  private  foimdations  and 
universities  themselves  are  also  potential  sources  of  expanded  sup- 
port for  scientific  and  other  studies  of  immediate  and  long-range 
siOTiificance  in  the  international  field. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  AID-university  contmct  system  itself 
could  be  put  to  even  greater  effectiveness  in  research  if  universities 
would  expand  initiative  in  this  direction. 

One  of  our  contributions  should  be  the  stimulation  of  research  pro- 
grams within  each  of  the  new  institutions  we  are  helping  to  develop 
overseas.  If  American  universities  are  to  be  true  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, they  must  insist  that  the  research  component  be  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  normal,  healthy  growth  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
emerging  nations.  A  strong  interest  and  a,bilitv  in  research  on  the 
part  of  local  personnel  should  be  one  criterion  for  deciding  whether 
or  not  a  successful  institution  building  effort  has  been  realized. 

It  is  true  that  this  research  emphasis  would  be,  in  some  countries, 
contrary  to  prior  educational  tradition;  but  that  should  not  deter  us. 
By  helping  to  find  ways  to  install  strong  research  programs  conducted 
by  indigenous  personnel  we  would  be  taking  a  major  step  toward 
eventually  finding  the  answers  we  need.  Over  the  years,  we  would 
be  much  farther  ahead. 

Furthermore,  we  would  be  encouraging  a  process  which  could  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  quality  of  the  overall  educational  product  of 
the  new  institution.  Publications  derived  from  studies  of  matters 
close  to  home  by  local  professors — studies,  case  studies,  data  compila- 
tions and  analyses,  descriptions — would  provide  much-needed  class- 
room materials  rooted  in  the  reality  of  the  local  society.  Too  often 
and  for  *oo  long,  students  in  Africa  study  the  ^^flora  and  fauna''  of 
England  or  France,  and  study  public  or  business  administration 
through  cases  drawn  from  U.S.  experience  and  tied  to  American 
institutions. 

•  Contract  Program  in  Research  and  Analpait  (Washington :  \grency  'or  International 
Development,  revlMd  Apr.  7, 1964)  p.  9. 
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Finally,  building  strong  indigenous  research  programs  would  pro- 
vide productive  resep.rch  bases  for  United  States  and  other  scholars 
dedicated  to  cxamir  ng  topics  appropriate  to  the  developing  areas. 
Collaborative  research  would  follow,  and  the  quality  and  relevance 
of  research  output  by  both  the  Western  and  the  non-Western  research 
partner  would  be  enhanced. 

Another  route  to  the  expansion  of  knowledge  is  to  add  a  research 
component — perhaps  even  a  research  obligation — to  many  university 
technical  assistance  contracts.  This  addition  would  have  a  number 
of  outcomes.  First,  it  would  broaden  and  expand  overall  ro'^earch 
activity  and  product.  Second,  it  would  help  to  assure  that  research 
were  done  on  relevant  subjects,  i.e.,  related  to  the  very  processes  and 
complexities  of  development  which  the  university  and  others  are  ad- 
dressing. It  might  also  provide  an  immediate  a.iplication  of  new 
knowledge,  since  the  research  product  would  be  ke  t  ^^ose  to  the  po- 
tential user.  Third,  it  would  help  attract  high-quahty  talent  into  the 
university  contract  program  generally. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  universities  to  insist  that  the  research  com- 
ponent in  new  contracts  be  carefully — and  usually  rffirmatively — 
considered.  Once  included  in  the  contract,  the  university  must  insist 
that  the  research  effort  keeps  pace  with  the  quality  and  perseverance 
of  other  parts  of  the  specific  overseas  contract  project.  Qualified 
faculty  must  design  and  carry  out  the  research ;  publication  of  findings 
must  not  lag. 

Adding  a  ge'^eral  research  component  to  university  technical  assist- 
ance contracts  would  not  replace  the  need  to  establish  and  support 
specific  additional  research  projects  which  would  operate  indepernent 
of  institution  building  efforts.  Some  studies  could  best  proceed  inde- 
pendently. Furthermore,  some  are  best  pursued  in  several  countries 
and  thus  could  not  be  encompassed  within  a  single  technical  assistance 
contract. 

In  some  instances,  because  of  the  breadth  of  complexity  of  the  re- 
search project,  AID  or  other  sponsors  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
multiuniversity  groups  or  (consortia  to  undertake  the  research.  An 
example  of  this  approach  is  the  four-university  group  mentioned  above 
which  is  studying  agricultural  planning  and  potential  in  Nigeria. 
In  that  particular  case,  all  fcnr  institutions  are  also  active  in  agricul- 
tural technical  assistance  work  in  that  country;  and,  therefore,  there 
were  clear  advantages  to  use  their  research  abilities  as  well. 

The  new  standard  contract  recognizes  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  graduate  students  in  university  projects.  Universities  ought  to 
see  that  they  are  well  integrated  into  the  i^esearch  plans  under  the 
contract.  Their  contribution  can  be  significant.  And  over  the  long 
run,  their  involvement  in  serious,  systematic  overseas  research  will 
yield  an  expanded  "next  generation"  of  researchers  able  and  eager  to 
build  the  knowledge  base  essential  to  development  programs. 

Furthermore,  by  including  a  resonable  graduate  student  component 
in  oversea  project  work,  universities  can  more  easily  interest  more 
capable  faculty  members  in  oversea  assignment.  The  problem  of 
disruption  in  graduate  programs  could  be  partially  solved.  The  pro- 
ftjssor  who  takes  with  him  several  advanced  graauate  students  is  in 
a  position  to  multiply  the  impact  of  his  stay  abroad  and  to  contribute 
in  directions  not  previously  possible. 
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What  is  needed  ir  university  initiative  and  imaginative  leadership. 
The  endorsement  of  the  Gardner  report  by  AID  and  the  expansion 
of  the  contract  provisions  to  recognize  clearly  the  possibility  of  re- 
search and  the  use  of  graduate  students  opens  the  door.  But  it  remains 
for  the  universities  to  make  full  use  of  these  opportunities  and  thus 
contribute  even  more  positively  to  development  abroad.  One  step 
universities  should  seriously  consider  is  suggested  by  John  Gardner 
in  his  report. 

Universities  have  always  seen  it  us  one  of  their  primary  responsibiiities  to 
create  the  conditions  and  circuiustance.s  in  which  their  scholars  can  do  creative 
work.  Thus  they  build  and  maintain  multimilUon  dollar  research  libraries, 
nuclear  accelerators,  and  astronomical  observatories.  If  they  face  up  to  their 
comparable  responsibilities  in  the  fleld  of  deve]v)pment,  they  might  create  im- 
portant development  research  centers  on  their  own  campuses  and  research 
stations  overseas." 

RKSh«\RCH  PROBLEMS 

Endeavors  within  the  broad  categories  of  research  suggested  above 
have  been  going  on  long  enough  to  pjermit  us  to  identify  some  of  the 
types  of  problems  whicli  we  cannot  ignore  as  we  expand  our  efforts. 
Although  the  difficulties  are  great  they  arc  not  prohibitive.  They 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  university  community  and  treated  as 
carefully  as  possible  in  designing  and  carrying  out  research  on 
development. 

Certain  problems  occur  because  of  the  nature  of  the  setting  itself; 
others,  because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  questions  we  are  trying 
to  answer.  Other  problems  can  be  traced  to  the  understandable  im- 
patience, the  overeagerness  of  those  in  development  activities. 

Nature  of  setting, — Consider  the  fact  that  many  of  the  countries 
within  which  research  must  take  place  are  governed  by  precarious 
regimes,  are  thirsting  to  realize  full  equality  and  rapid  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  sensitive  to  outside  (or  even  internal)  criticism,  are 
frequently  overloaded  with  studies  and  analyses  of  questionable  use, 
and  undermanned  with  talent  able  to  carry  through  development 
schemes.   This  type  of  setting  generates  research  problems. 

Immediately,  the  researcher  is  faced  with  the  need  to  exercise  extra 
discretion  in  using  data  and  publishing  conclusions.  One  cannot  as- 
sume that  a  carefully  designed  and  well -executed  study  will  yield  an 
immediately  publishable  manuscript,  since  publication  may  result  in 
denying  access  to  future  researchers  (and  others)  or  in  regressive 
measure  by  the  Government  in  power.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
social  science  studies. 

In  some  countries  there  is  now  clear  evidence  that  research  which 
calls  for  interviewing  top  officials  ought  to  l)e  limited;  not  because 
of  sensitivity,  but  just  because  too  often  the  process  is  operating 
contrary  to  productivity  and  efficiency  of  the  government.  The  same 
handful  of  officials  are  being  interviewed  too  often.  The  benefits  of 
the  research  product  are  not  oalancing  the  loss  of  time  and  nuisance  to 
decisionmaJ^ers.  Furthermore,  the  problem  is  magnified  when  the  in- 
terviewing is  by  outsiders,  some  of  whom  have  not  explored  alterna- 
tive sources  of  mformation  or,  due  to  scanty  experience  or  prior  study, 
have  not  pinpointed  the  type  of  questions  needed.  Everybody  waJits 
to  talk  to  the    irassed  minister  of  education ;  few  will  settle  for  data 

a  Jolm  W.  Gardner.  AID  and  the  VnivtfUiu  (New  Tork :  Bdacation  and  World  Affairs, 
19M>  p.  20. 
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or  answers  coming  from  his  subordinates,  sufficient  as  such  may  be  in 
some  cases. 

Even  when  top  officials  are  rot  involved,  outside  researchers  are 
wearing  out  the  "welcome  mat"  in  some  countries.  This  has  been 
noticeable  in  certain  African  countries.  In  a  sense,  the  foreign 
scholar  becomes  a  "carpet  bag''  researcher  unless  he  has  well-estab- 
lished  relationships  and  shares  his  research  plans,  data,  and  conclu- 
sions with  interested  local  scholars. 

There  are  many  operating  problems  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  setting:  the  general  inadequacy  or  lack  of  important  statistical 
data,  the  shortage  of  reseiirch  assistants  and  trained  interviewers, 
communications  and  transportation  difficulties,  shortage  and  mainte- 
nance problems  related  to  electrical  and  laboratory  equipment.  All 
of  these  argue  for  extreme  care  in  designing,  scheduling,  and  control- 
ling reserach  projects.  They  also  suggest  the  increasing  need  far 
close  collaborative  efforts  with  local  scholars  and  local  research 
organizations. 

rfature  of  research  subjects, — Some  of  the  research  problems  which 
need  attention  are  manageable  without  requiring  advance  in  method- 
ology. Some  agricultural  research,  certain  health  studies  and  others 
in  the  natural  sciences  can  be  tiunsf erred,  with  some  adaptation,  to 
the  less-developed  countries.  The  methods  are  fairly  clear  and  prob- 
ably would  yield  success  over  time  in  Africa  or  India  as  they  have  in 
Iowa  or  France. 

However,  many  crucial  questions  concerning  chanjge  processes  are 
not  yet  researchable  even  in  the  more  advanced  countries.  Te<  hniques 
of  data  collection  and  analysis  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  ques- 
tions raised.  The  number  of  variables  in  soni©  seemingly  simple 
behavioral  research  problem  prohibits  conclusive  research  products 
even  in  the  advanced  countries.  In  short,  limitations  on  metnodolo^ 
set  limits  to  what  we  can  do  in  researching  many  vital  problems  in 
this  field.  The  complex  nature  of  the  problems  we  face  abroad  will 
require  expansion  of  our  research  sophistication  if  we  are  to  find  the 
answers  we  need. 

If  we  are  to  pioceed  we  must  have  far  more  talented  researchers  tak- 
ing a  direct  interest  in  research  problems  abroad.  The  expansion  of 
research  opportunities  in  more  comfortable  and  established  setting 
at  home  maices  it  difficult  to  attract  the  quality  of  talent  we  need  m 
studies  abroad.  Although  the  overseas  challenge  is  great,  there  are 
also  many  interesting  research  possibilities  at  home. 

Furthermore,  research  interest  and  ability  is  in  short  supply  within 
underdeveloped  countries.  Since  the  research  problems  are  difficult, 
highly  qualified  researchers  are  needed;  and  they  will  not  be  easy  to 
produce.   A  shortage  will  be  with  us  for  some  time. 

The  only  way  we  will  make  rapid  progress  m  overcoming  these 
difficulties  is  to  expand  the  total  effort  and  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
wasting  resources.  As  suggested  abo^e,  research  tied  to  institution 
building  efforts  »vill  help  overcome  personnel  shortages,  and  also  pro- 
vide a  ready  market  for  the  research  findings. 

Another  possibility  is  to  build  up  and  sustain  major  research  facili- 
ties abroad.  The  efforts  of  the  foundations  in  establishing  such  major, 
sustained  programs  can  ser\'e  as  models.  The  relatively  new  Kice 
Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines  and  the  planned  Tropical  Agri- 
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culture  Institute  in  West  Africa  are  good  examples.  These  offer  the 
advantage  of  continuity  and  sharpenmg  of  focus.  They  would  also 
provide  more  attractive  settings  for  U.^  S.  and  other  researchers  to 

{►ursue  specialized  and  long-rangje  investigations.   Ooperative  efforts 
y  universities  to  exercise  initiative  along  this  line  are  overdue. 
Overcaffemess. — ^For  good  reasons,  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
emerging  countries  want  to  attain  the  fiuits  of  development  quickly, 
Few  are  willing-  to  think  in  terms  of  generations  of  gradual  progress. 
Most  seek  sustainSdjTapid  growth. 

Although  there  is  bound  to  be  much  frustration,  it  is  logical  that 
Americans  and  others  assisting  in  development  must  also  strive  to 
move  the-pi^>cess  along  quickly  and  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  satisfy 
these  expectations.  We  must  certainly  attempt  to  bring  expectations 
in  line  with  reality,  but  if  we  are  to  be  effective  contributors  we  must 
help  keep  the  pace  as  rapid  as  we^n. 

Within  our  own  country  there  has  been  much  short-term  thinking 
as  well  Our  Congi-ess  has  not  been  willing  to  consider  the  aid  pro- 
as  a  long-range  endeavor.  And  as  a  result,  in  spite  of  all 
informed  advice  to  the  contrary,  we  are  frequently  forced  to  stress 
immediate  impact  research  programs  and  premature  closing  of  institu- 
tion building  projects. 

The  difficulties  arising  are  clear.  Early  impact  studies  abound. 
Emphasis  on  basic  research  lags ;  long-term  studies  are  not  often  pro- 
jected; inadequate  evaluation  studies  are  encuuraged.  Universities 
must  be  sure  that  their  research  energies  and  talent  are  not  wasted  on 
poor  research,  designed  to  meet  inappropriate  deadlines  in  spite  of  the 
complexity'  of  the  problems.  While  they  must  strive  to  move  quickly, 
tliOT  must  not  assume  that  speed  is  always  possible  or  wise. 

Our  tendency.to  be  caught  up  in  a  whirl  of  time  pressiire  also  yields 
a  projection  of  broad,  surface  level  research  on  complex  problems 
whfijg  careful  analysis  calls  for  piece-by-piece  investigation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  can't  evaluate  overall  "success Ytnd  failure*'  in  personnel  per- 
formance overseas  until  we  have  first  looked  carefully  at  many  com- 
ponents.-^Gi  can  we  study  such  broad  subjects  before  criteria  are 
spelled  out  and  many  other  nonresearchable  questions  are  answered. 

SUMMARY 

The  need  for  expanded  research  related  to  development  is  abundantly 
clear.  The  need  for  broader. initiative  by  universiticn  and  university 
faculty  is  great.  Expansion  of  knowledge  must  accompany  applica- 
tion and  transm  ission  G  f  knowledge  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  univer- 
sity traditions  and  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  overseas. 

Research  needs  can  be  viewed  in  four  major  categories ; 

1.  Studies  of  technical  assistance  administration  and  program- 
ing— including  research  on  admiuisiration  and  operation  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  aid  projects;  oversea  personnel  matters; 
evaluation,  etc. 

2.  Research  to  facilitate  development  programing  and  plaiT- 
ning — including  manpower  studies,  industry  feasibility  studies, 
surveys  of  school  systems,  soil,  and  natural  resource  surveys,  vari- 
ous types  of  data  compilations,  etc. 
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3.  Research  on  development  and  change  processes — including 
social  scientific  studies  oi  institution  building,  behavioral  studies, 
economic  analyses,  etc. 

4,  Research  leading  to  scientific  or  technical  innovation — in- 
cluding studies  involving  agricultural  sciences,  public  health  and 
medical  personnel,  engineers  and  scientists,  etc. 

Within  each  category  important  research  is  in  progress,  but  there  is 
room  for  expansion  and  improvem?Jit.  Much  of  the  research  requires 
sophisticated  methodology  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
attempted  to  date.  The  research  tasks  are  difficult  and  call  for  our  best 
efforts,  in  many  cases  on  a  multi  or  interdisciplinary  basis.  Further- 
more, not  all  problems  of  development  call  for  research ;  some  problems 
<:an  only  be  solved  by  ^ood  juagment,  weighing  of  values  and  clear 
statement  of  goals.  While  research  cannot  provide  us  with  answers  to 
aH  tlflPtjuestions,  it  can  help  with  many. 

In  pursuing  expanded  development  research  we  should  try  several 
approaches.  First,  the  support  of  individual,  capable  scholars  is  tradi- 
tional, productive  and  should  be  continued  and  expanded :  Second,  the 
AID  technical  assistance  contract  system  should  oe  put  to  greater  ef- 
fectiveness by  incorporating  a  research  dimension  in  most  contract 
programs.  This  should  include  building  research  activity  into  the 
overseas  institution  as  it  develops.  It  should  also  include  aiding  a  re- 
search component  or  obligation  into  the  university  contract.  This  is 
permitted  oy  the  new  standard  contract  as  is  inclusion  of  graduate 
students  in  the  research  or  related  aspects  of  the  contract  project. 
Universities  should  exercise  full  initiative  to  see  that  these  important 
new  possibilities  are  included  regularly  in  program  planning  and  con- 
tract negotiation. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  problems  in  carrying  out  research  on  de- 
velopment overseas.  Some  problems  derive  from  the  nature  of  the 
setting,  others  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  research  subjects,  and 
still  otiiers  from  the  pressureTOr  speed.  None  of  these  are  insurmount- 
able, but  they  do  suggest  need  for  extra  care,  careful  strategy  and 
design,  close  working  relationships  with  local  researchers,  and  a 
need  for  new  major  research  centers  abroad.  (Paper,  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  meeting,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  May  12-13, 1965.) 
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The  Quality  of  Aid 
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Development^  hecarue  Vice  PrcHtdent  of  the  Ford  Foundation  in  the 
Slimmer  of  1966. 

It  is  my  impression  that  tlie  organizations  which  carry  out  aid  prc  - 
grams  do  not  have  a  distinguished  record  of  building  into  those  pro- 
grams strong  elements  of  research  and  evaluation.  Certainly  this  is 
true  of  AID,  the  Agency  I  know  best. 

This  is  unfortunate  on  at  least  two  counts.  First,  foreign  assistance 
is  a  relatively  new  activity  and  plainly  we  have  an  enormous  amount 
to  learn  about  how  to  conduct  it  effectively.  We  have  lost  much  valu- 
able time  and  have  failed  to  learn  from  much  valuable  experience,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  adequate  research  and  evaluation  programs. 
Second,  the  j^rocess  of  foreign  assistance  is  inherently  dependent  on 
research.  It  is  often  described  as  a  method  of  transferring  know-how, 
but  this  is  plainly  wrong;  it  is  instead  a  process  of  developing  know- 
how— a  process  of  finding  out  wluit  will  work  in  Nigeria,  not  of  trans- 
ferring wliat  has  been  found  to  work  in  Nebraska.  If  we  understood 
our  own  business  better,  it  might  well  be  that  the  whole  process  of 
foreign  aid  would  be  seen  as  a  research  process,  aimed  at  learning 
how  to  move  a  particular  society,  with  its  special  and  unique  character- 
istics of  history  and  culture  and  physical  geography,  toward  specified 
objectives. 

However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
incorporating  far  stronger  programs  of  i-esearch  and  evaluation  into 
our  aid  administration.  We  in  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  been  trying  to  make  some  headway  in  this  direction.  For 
example:  (a)  For  the  last  3  years,  we  have  organized  special  summer 
research  projects  on  the  economic  aspects  ot  development,  drawing 
together  faculty  members  and  graduate  students  from  a  number  of 
universities  for  a  summer  of  research  work  that  benefits  them  and 
greatly  benefits  us;  (h)  over  the  last  4  years,  we  have  gradually  built 
up  a  program  of  research  grants,  financing  such  varied  activities  as 
trying  to  increase  production  of  high-protein  grain  legumes  in  Asia, 
and  developing  a  new  mathematics  curriculum  for  elementary  schools 
in  Africa.  In  this  we  have  had  the  guidance  of  a  distinguished  ad- 
visory committee  of  research  scientists  chaired  by  Dr.  Walsh 
McDermott  of  Cornell  University;  (c)  a  year  ago  we  persuaded 
Colonel  George  Lincoln,  of  the  West  Point  social  science  faculty,  to 
spend  his  sabbatical  examining  AID's  systems  of  evaluation,  and  rec- 
ommending improvements  in  them.  Colonel  Lincoln's  report,  based 
on  extensive  field  work  in  Latin  America,  is  a  valuable  guide  that  is 
now  being  applied  throughout  the  Agency. 

*  Quoted  by  special  permlsston  from  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  July  19^. 
Cbandl  on  Foreign  Relatloiia*  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Educational  Development 


by  R.  Freeman  Butts* 

Mr,  Butts  is  Associate  Dean  for  International  Studies  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 

Underlying  all  other  means  of  improving  our  technical  assistance 
programs  is  the  need  for  continuing  fundamental  research  in  order  to 
create  a  body  of  tested  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  the  improve- 
ment of  education  so  as  to  strengthen  the  economic,  political,  cultural, 
and  national  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Such  research 
should  marshal  the  resources  of  scholarship  in  the  social  sciences  and 
should  probe  deeply  into  the  fundamental  mterrelationships  of  educa- 
tion and  social  cliange.  It  sliould  synthesize  what  has  already  been 
learned  about  educational  cooperation ;  it  should  utilize  what  is  being 
learned  by  the  social  scientists  about  social  change;  and  it  should 
bring  this  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  education  and 
naodem  nationhood  m  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  coopera- 
tion of  scholars  from  different  national  and  cultural  backgrounds,  es- 
pecially those  from  countries  that  are  themselves  being  studied,  is  as 
essential  as  the  cooperation  of  scholars  representing  different  academic 
disciplines. 

For  the  most  part,  the  results  of  the  "educational"  activities  of  our 
technical  assistance  programs,  as  broadly  defined,  have  not  been  sys- 
tematically studied  or  carefully  evaluated;  nor  lias  enough  been  done 
to  assess  the  specific  activities  more  readily  recognizabfe  as  "educa- 
tional"; namely,  explicit  aid  to  school  systems,  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions, and  universities.  Fifteen  years  of  extensive  but  disparate 
international  educational  activity  is  awaiting  anaylsis,  interpretation, 
evaluation,  and  rationalization.  Meanwhile,  and  often  unrelated  to 
our  action-oriented  programs,  universities  have  accelerated  their  schol- 
arly studies  and  fundamental  research  in  international  affairs  and 
social  change.  These  programs  have  been  marked  by  a  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  empirical  knowledge  and  by  new  formulations  of  theory 
in  the  several  social  sciences. 

Much  of  this  scholarly  work  is  being  produced  bv  university  schools 
of  inteniational  affairs  and  by  regular  academic  departments  in  such 
fields  as  political  science,  international  relations,  economics,  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  history,  psychology,  foreim  languages,  and  litera- 
ture. In  addition,  special  study  of  particular  regions  of  the  world 
goes  on  in  the  newly  created  "area  institutes"  *  *  *  Also,  study  of  a 
wide  range  of  related  problems  has  been  undertaken  at  special  centers 
devoted  to  international  studies  at  MIT,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Stan- 
ford, and  elsewhere. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  studies  of  the  moderniza- 
tion process  that  have  been  coming  from  the  Center  for  International 

*From  Ainericaft.  Education  in  IntemationalfDevel&pmeiilu  by  R.  Freeman  Butts,  O  1^3 
by  R.  Freeman  Eintta.  Reprlntea  by  pemiaaloD  of  fiarper  &  Row*  pnbUshers. 
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Studies  at  MIT  where  economists  have  been  joined  by  political  scien- 
tists, sociologists,  anthropologists,  and  social  psychologists  to  under- 
take fundamental  studies  of  the  processes  of  social  change  but  with  an 
eye  cocked  on  important  questions  of  national  and  international 
policy,^ 

The  theories  of  the  modernization  process  being  developed  in  these 
studies  and  in  other  important  works  ^  are  extremely  interesting  as 
they  seek  to  formulate  the  stages  of  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment through  whicii  societies  pass  us  they  move  from  traditional  forms 
of  oi^anization  and  outlook  through  various  stages  of  transition  to 
modern  forms  of  society  and  behavior.  Even  though  the  rigorous 
j)rocesses  of  inquiry  characteristic  of  mathematical  theory  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences  may  not  be  duplicated,  the  effort  of  the  social  scientists 
to  clarify^  categorize,  classify,  and  predict  is  nonetheless  exceedingly 
worthwhile.  Especialy  valuable  is  the  effort  to  bring  together  into 
some  coherent  whole  the  empirical  and  descriptive  studies  as  well  as 
theroretical  formulations  from  the  fields  of  economies,  political  science, 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  social  psychology  as  they  bear  upon  in- 
ternational development. 

Again,  these  undertakings  eive  far  too  little  explicit  attention  to 
education,  either  in  its  broader  or  narrower  sense,  or  to  its  dynamic 
role  in  international  affairs,  modernization,  national  planning,  or 
economic  and  cultural  development.  Seldom  are  the  results  of  social 
science  research  brought  to  bear  upon  educational  policy,  theory,  or 
practice ;  seldom  in  turn  is  educational  research  used  to  illuminate  the 
processes  of  social  change. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  that  some  significant  gains  are  being  made  in 
this  respect.  With  help  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education  has  set  up  a  new  Center  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation and  Development;  the  University  of  Chicago  Comparative 
Education  Center  has  launched  a  series  of  research  projects  on  educa- 
tion and  socioeconomic  development  in  developing  societies;  the  Insti- 
tute of  Advanced  Projects  of  the  East- West  Center  in  Hawaii  has 
given  education  high  priority  in  its  projected  plans  for  research  and 
study  by  scholars  and  fellows  in  international  development;  and  a 
new  Center  for  Comparative  Education  at  Stanford  will  conduct 
research  and  train  educational  strategies  to  aid  in  the  educational 
planning  for  developing  nations. 

Education  has  found  a  prominent  place  in  the  Office  of  Human  Re- 
.sources  and  Social  Development  of  AID.  I  am  assured  that  education 
will  receive  high  priority  in  the  plans  of  the  new  section  on  Research, 
Evaluation,  and  Plannins:  Assistance  which  has  been  charged  with 
contracting  for  research  that  will  assist  in  improving:  the  Government's 
foreign  assistance  program.  Meanwhile  the  Peace  Corps,  has 
launched  into  the  research  field  with  enormous  gusto.  A  conference 
held  in  Washington  on  March  4-5,  1963,  on  "The  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  the  Peace  Corps"  exhibited  a  range  and  vitality  of  research  studies 
that  are  bound  to  have  the  wide  repercussions  throughout  the  academic 

>  See.  for  example,  the  titles  In  the  Bibliography  by  Coelho.  Hagen.  Isaacs.  Lerner. 
Mlllkan,  Pye.  Rlvkin.  Restow.  and  Shils.  pp.  126-128. 

'  Sep,  for  example.  Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  Jam«8  S.  Coleman  refls.).  The  PoHtica  of  the 
Developing  Areas  (Princeton..  N..T. :  Princeton  University  Press  I960)  :  and  thp  Brookings 
Institution.  Development  of  the  Emerging  Countries;  an  Agenda  for  Research  (Washington. 
D.C. :  the  Brookings  Institution.  1962). 
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world  and  probably  the  length  and  breadth  of  international  develop- 
ment. It  took  years  to  convince  ICA/-ASID  that  research  was  neces- 
sary; the  Peace  Corps  apparently  needed  little  persuading.  I  am 
sure  that  significant  moves  are  being  taken  elsewhere  as  well,  but  the 
tasks  are  so  great  and  so  urgent  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  main  point  is  clear:  In  15  years  we  have  done  much  and  \ve 
have  learned  much,  but  our  experience  and  our  studies  need  a  vast 
amount  of  sifting  and  evaluation;  and  new  programs  of  research 
should  be  launched  to  give  sure-footed  guidelines  for  buildmg  the 
future  policies  and  activities  of  America's  assistance  role  in  interna- 
tional education.  Social  science  centers  should  enlist  the  aid  of  profes- 
sional educators  on  their  staffs,  and  graduate  schools  of  education 
should  enlist  the  aid  of  social  scientists  on  their  staffs.  All  programs 
of  technical  assistance  should  have  research  study  built  in  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Xow  that  almost  everyone  has  discovered  on  paper  how 
important  education  is,  we  must  get  down  to  work  to  see  what  it  has 
actually  done  and  what  it  can  do. 

One  purpose  of  research  should  be  to  analyze  and  appraise  recent 
American  educational  prograins  as  these  have  sought  to  aid  other  coun- 
tries to  improve  their  educational  systems  and  processes.  This  re- 
search should  be  designed  to  describe  and  assess  the  educational 
practices,  theories,  and  assuiiiptions  upon  which  our  policies  of  inter- 
national cooperation  have  been  based,  to  discover  and  evaluate  what 
has  happened  under  varying  conditions  in  different  countries  and 
regions  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  these  policies,  and  to  formulate 
principles  that  may  guide  the  improvement  of  educational  assistance 
policies  in  the  future. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  projects  sponsored  by  AID 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  but  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  study  the  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  agencies  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  com- 
parable and  contrasting  theories  and  practices.  This  kind  of  policy 
research  should  seek  basically  to  organize  and  extend  the  body  of 
tested  knowledge  that  will  improve  the  theories  and  practices  involved 
in  American  programs  of  assistance  for  the  educational  development 
of  other  countries.  It  should  continue  for  periods  long  enough  to 
validate  the  knowledge;  for  at  least  5  years  and,  preferably,  10  years. 

Policy  research  should  include  analysis  of  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions and  operational  practices  of  the  AID  and  Peace  Corps  university 
contracts  in  education.  We  need  to  know  precisely,  for  example,  how 
effective  have  been  the  selection,  orientation,  training,  programs,  and 
overseas  performance  of  contract  technicians  and  Peace  Corps  trainees. 
We  should  assess  carefully  the  selection,  training,  and  performance  of 
the  educational  advisers  of  AID  and  the  country  representatives  who 
have  supervised  Peace  Corps  teachers  overseas.  We  should  learn 
much  more  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  training 
programs  for  students  and  educators  from  other  countries  who  have 
come  to  America  to  study  in  the  field  of  education  and  what  happens 
to  them  upon  their  return  home. 

Underlying  such  practical  questions  of  policy  research  in  interna- 
tional education  should  be  the  continuing  and  long-range  programs 
of  empirical  and  theoretical  research  designed  to  develop  warrantable 
generalizations  concerning  the  fundamental  role  of  education  in  the 
modernization  process,  national  development,  and  social  change.  The 
most  pervasive  characteristic  of  recent  times  is  the  unparalleled  extent 
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and  nite  of  change  occnrring  among  the  various  peoples  and  cultures 
of  the  world.  As  1  have  said  earlier,  the  whole  program  of  technical 
assistance  itself  is  in  essence  a  matter  of  deliberate  education  in  social 
change,  and  ever)'  such  program  of  social  change  involves  the  ideas, 
beliefs,  customs,  and  education  of  the  people  involved,  both  senders 
and  receivers. 

In  the  long  view,  thei'efore,  nothing  could  be  more  fundamentally 
important  for  the  entire  cooi)erative  assistance  enterprise  than  well- 
conceived,  wcll-©xecute<l,  independent  programs  of  basic  research  on 
the  direction,  character,  and  prediction  of  social  change  as  related  to 
education.  Basic  research  in  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  international 
education  could  be  as  important  for  designing  technical  assistance 
programs  that  will  genuinely  aid  national  development  as  basic  re- 
search in  the  physical  sciences  is  important  for  technological  and 
developmental  improvement  in  industry,  government,  space  explora- 
tion, and  national  defense. 

In  order  to  deal  with  questions  of  policy  as  well  as  of  fundamental 
social  change  the  research  should  l)e  interdisciplinary  as  well  as  inter- 
national. The  problems  that  face  ix)licymakers  as  a  result  of  social 
change  cannot  be  limited  to  one  field  of  activity  nor  to  one  field  of 
knowledge.  Each  social  science  discipline  has  a  special  contribution 
to  make  in  method  or  in  substance.  To  marshal  what  is  already  known 
in  a  variety  of  social  sciences  and  to  conduct  new  I'esearch,  scholars 
should  be  enlisted  who  are  trained  to  see  the  relation  of  education  to 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  anthropology,  social  psychol- 
ogy, history,  inteniational  relations,  and  comparative  cultures. 

In  order  to  make  better  plans  for  the  development  of  education  in 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  modernization  of  country  X,  re- 
search staffs  would  need  to  bring  to  henr  what  is  already  known  about 
the  direction  m  which  the  economy,  government,  and  education  of 
countr)'  X  is  moving,  Vvhat  is  known  about  the  dynamics  of  techno- 
logical and  social  change  in  other  countries  at  similar  stages  of  devel- 
opment, and  what  happens  educationally  when  new  technology,  new 
ideas,  or  new  forms  of  social  organization  are  introduced  from  one 
culture  to  another.  Specific  studies  of  the  role  of  education  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  sociological  development  of  the  particular 
country  w'ould  be  desirable.  A  large  amount  of  rapidly  growing 
knowledge  in  comparative  education  would  need  sifting,  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  coordination. 

Finally,  new  designs  for  research  in  country  X  would  need  to  be 
drawn  up  to  test  what  happens  when  various  educational  plans  and 
policies  are  put  into  effect.  Can  we  find  shortcuts  through  the  routes 
of  urbanization,  growth  of  literacy,  and  increased  communication  that 
liave  historically  led  to  the  modernization  of  traditional  societies? 
Does  the  expansion  of  primary  schools  to  extend  literacy  actually  lead 
to  increased  per  captia  income  ?  Can  illiteracy  be  reduced  as  effectively 
by  means  of  the  "new  technology"  represented  by  learning  machines, 
programed  instruction,  and  mass  media  of  communication  as  by  train- 
ing large  numbers  of  primary  school  teachers?  Do  changes  in  curricu- 
lum content  or  pedagogical  method  have  any  noticeable  effect  upon 
the  political,  economical,  or  psychological  development  of  a  people? 
If  more  students  are  diverted  to  the  sciences  in  the  secondary  schools, 
what  happens  to  the  standards  of  public  administration  as  well  as  to 
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the  rato  of  industrialization  i  Does  expanded  opportunity  for  second- 
ary education  lead  to  greater  social  mobility  or  simply  to  greater  un- 
employment among  an  educated  elite  ?  What  happens  if  rural  schools 
are  expanded  at  the  expense  of  urban  schools,  or  technical  studies  at 
the  expense  of  general  studies,  or  universities  at  the  expense  of  teacher 
training  colleges?  What  happens  to  an  educational  aia  program  when 
a  government  "nationalizes '  its  schools  ^  Does  the  introduction  of 
American  educational  policies  or  pitictices  into  a  domhiantly  French 
or  British  type  of  school  or  university  system  have  goc^d  or  ill  effects? 
What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  multilateral  as  compared  witli 
bilateral  educational  aid  programs  i  Doesauv  change  in  curriculum  or 
plan  for  education  have  much  effect  unless  the  examination  system  is 
changed  ? 

Dozens  of  othci*  research  questions  will  come  readily  to  mind  for 
those  who  must  make  educational  plans.  Throughout  the  research 
enterprise  the  nationals  of  country  X  itself  should  oe  deeply  involved 
in  planning,  gathering  data,  evaluating  results,  and  formulating  gen- 
eralizations. Where  necessary  the  traming  or  nationals  in  research 
methods  should  be  a  prime  objective  of  the  assistance  program. 

Another  type  of  basic  research  has  to  do  with  the  way  the  dominant 
attitudes,  benavior  patterns,  value  systems,  or  personality  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  of  country  Y  affect  the  development  of  education 
and  the  educational  assistance  programs.  Relevant  studies  of  nation- 
alism and  colonialism  need  to  be  brought  to  bear  and  evaluated.  The 
new  field  of  attitude  research  in  modernizing  areas,  political  behavior 
in  international  relations,  stereotypes  and  images  or  foreigners,  non- 
verbal communication  patterns,  and  international  communication  may 
have  relevance. 

Building  upon  what  is  already  known,  special  research  could  then 
be  carried  forward  to  see  what  role  education  does  play  and  can  play  in 
creating  and  changing  the  images  that  .t}^  people  of  country  Y  hold  of 
other  peoples.  Meanwhile,  long-range  studies  of  the  way  personal  out- 
looks, interpersonal  relations,  and  national  attitudes  are  generated  and 
changed  and  the  role  education  plays  therein  should  be  pursued.  We 
should  continue  to  study  the  personal,  social,  and  intellectual  charac- 
teristics required  by  Americans  in  successful  cross-cultural  contact  and 
international  cooperation.  Much  more  sensitive  and  difficult  but 
equally  important  would  be  studies  of  what  kind  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional cnaracteristics  make  host-countrj'  nationals  effective  or  in- 
effective as  they  take  part  in  the  educational  assistance  transaction. 

In  all  this  we  shoulci  be  alert  to  develop  a  new  breed  of  development 
educators  knowledgeable  international  studies,  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
educational  assistance,  and  devotee!  tn  the  tasks  of  educational  plan- 
uiiig,  and  development  in  modernizing  nations.  Their  study  of  the 
international  aspects  of  educ4ition,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, and  psychology  should  enable  them  to  relate  educational 
planning  to  the  overall  national  development  of  technology,  industry, 
agriculture,  political  organization,  and  health  and  welfare  services. 
ITieir  task  is  to  focus  on  the  function  of  education  in  the  total  effort 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  rapidly  developing  society  and 
in  the  total  process  by  which  people  are  motivated  to  help  themselves 
through  community,  national,  and  international  action. 

Too  often  formal  education  has  been  neglected  in  this  task.  Pro- 
fessional educators  and  social  scientists  often  look  upon  "education" 
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simply  as  i\  formal  school  matter  unrelated  to  the  fundamental  changes 
oing  on  in  a  country's  industi-y,  agriculture,  public  administration,  or 
ealtn  services.  On  the  contrary,  '^education''  should  b©  viewed  as 
including  infonnal,  comnuinity,  and  adult  education  as  well  as  that 
which  goes  on  inside  schools  and  imiversities.  Technical  assistance 
programs  will  be  improved,  and  education  in  both  its  formal  and  in- 
formal senses  will  make  a  greater  ccmtribution  if  they  are  seen  as 
integral  parts  of  a  total  enterj)rise  of  international  development.  We 
not  onlv  need  greater  attention  to  the  part  that  education  can  and 
must  play  in  international  development;  we  also  need  much  niore 
explicit  recognition  and  study  of  the  educational  role  of  technical 
assistance  itself. 

So  far  the  research  on  technical  assistance  has  been  far  too  spotty 
and  inadequate,  but  the  training  programs  for  overseas  educational 
advisers  have  been  even  more  spotty  or  nonexistent — with  but  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  Part  of  the  difficulty  has  been  the  excessive  speed 
with  which  technicians  have  been  sent  overseas,  often  after  inter- 
minable delays  in  arriving  at  the  decision  to  send  them  at  all.  Part  of 
the  difficulty,  too,  has  been  the  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  some 
ICA/AID  officials  and  some  Congressmen  that  training  is  necessary 
or  represents  a  legitimate  use  of  funds.  But  even  when  these  elements 
are  not  present,  it  has  been  difficult  to  gather  enough  })eople  together 
who  are  going  to  a  particular  country  at  the  same  time  to  warrant 
mounting  a  full-scale  training  program  for  them. 

In  this  respect,  the  new  projects  tor  sending  large  numbers  of  teach- 
ers and  Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas  have  great  advantage  over  the 
classic  technical  assistance  approach.  Training  programs  for  this  new 
stage  in  American  international  education  have  been  able  to  profit 
from  shortcomings  revealed  in  technical  assistance  projects.  In  re- 
turn, revitalized  educational  assistance  progiums  can  now  take  place 
if  they  will  draw  upon  the  accumulations  of  international  knowledge 
that  are  being  developed  in  university  centers  of  social  science  re- 
search, if  professional  educators  can  play  a  larger  and  more  central 
role  in  the  preparation  of  the  American  and  foreign  participants^  and 
if  soinething  of  the  youthful  eagerness,  service  motivation,  and  lively 
intelligence  of  the  young  overseas  teachers  can  be  injected  into  the 
endeavors  of  the  more  mature  overseas  professors. 

When  the  intellectual  and  scholarly  resources  of  the  new  interna- 
tional studies  are  teamed  up  on  one  side  with  the  skills  and  wisdom 
of  highly  trained  technical  assistance  advisers  and  harnessed  on  the 
other  side  with  the  educational  arts  of  a  large  corps  of  qualified  Amer- 
ican teachers,  not  only  will  the  image  of  America  abroad  be  rcidicaUy 
changed  but  the  countries  concerned  will  have  available  for  their 
national  development  the  best  combination  of  Ajnerica's  educational 
talents.  America's  troika  in  the  race  for  international  education  as- 
sistance will  be  unbeatable.  (American  Edtication  in  International 
Development.) 
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The  Life  and  Death  of  Project  Camelnt 
by  Irving  Louis  Horowitz^ 

Whei.  its  existence  became  vnblic  knowledge  in  midsummer  of  1965 
Project  Cam£lot—a  UjS.  An.,  ^/-sponsored  research  project  for  rru^aswr- 
ing  and  forecasting  the  causes  of  revolution  and  insurgency  inu/nder- 
developed  areas — created  a  foreign  policy  furor  and  set  off  an  ongoing 
reappraisal  of  the  role  of  social  scientists  and  their  relationships  with 
Government  agencies.  Mr.  Horowitz  is  professor  of  sociology  at 
Washington  University,  Sf,  Louis,  and  Senior  editor  of  the  perioaiccd 
Trans-action. 

In  June  of  [1965] — in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  over  the  Dominican 
Republic — the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile  sent  an  urgent  and  angry 
cable  to  the  State  Department.  Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan  was  con- 
fronted with  a  Rowing  outburst  of  anti-Americanism  from  Chilean 
newspapers  and  mtellectuals.  Further,  lef  twing  members  of  the  Chil- 
ean Senate  had  a^icused  the  United  States  of  espionage. 

The  anti-American  attacks  that  agitated  Dungan  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  sending  U.S,  troops  to  Santo  Domingo.  Their  target 
was  a  mysterious  and  cloudy  American  research  program  called  Proj- 
ect Camelot. 

Dungan  wanted  to  know  from  the  State  Department  what  Project 
Camelot  was  all  about.  Further,  whatever  Camelot  was,  he  wanted 
it  stopped  because  it  was  fast  becominjg  a  cause  celebre  in  Chile  (as  it 
soon  would  throughout  capitals  of  Latm  America  and  in  Washington) 
and  Dungan  had  not  ben  told  anything  about  it — even  though  it  was 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  involved  the  tiiiderbox  subjects  of 
counter-revolution  and  counter-insurgency  in  Latin  America. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Project  Camelot  created  repercussions  from 
Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House.  Senator  J.  Wuliam  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  registered  his  personal 
concern  about  such  projects  as  Camelot  because  of  their  ^^reactionary, 
backwardlooking  policy  opposed  to  change.  Implicit  in  Camelot,  as 
in  the  concept  of  ^counter-insurgency,'  is  an  assumption  that  revolu- 
tionary movements  are  dangerous  to  the  interests  oi  the  United  States 
and  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  assist^  if  not  actually 
to  participate  in,  measures  to  repress  them." 

By  mid-June  the  State  Department  and  Defense  Department — 
which  had  created  and  funded  Camelot — were  in  open  contention  over 
the  project  and  the  jurisdiction  each  department  should  have  over 
certain  foreign  policy  operations. 

On  July  8,  Project  Camelot  was  killed  by  Defease  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara's  office,  which  has  a  veto  power  over  the  military  budget. 
The  decision  had  been  made  under  the  President's  direction. 

*C  ]>MiS  Community  Leadership  project.  Waahinffton  UnlTersltyi  dt.  Louis,  Mo. 
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On  that  same  day,  the  director  of  Camelot's  parent  body,  the  Special 
Operations  Research  Organization,  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  the  research  project  on  revolution  and  counter-insurgency  had 
taken  its  name  from  King  Arthur's  mvthical  domain  because  "it 
connotes  the  right  sort  of  things — development  of  a  stable  society 
with  peace  and  justice  for  all"  Whatever  Cainelot's  outcome,  there 
should  be  no  mistaking  the  deep  sincerity  behind  this  appeal  for  an 
applied  social  science  pertinent  to  current  policy. 

However,  Camelot  left  a  horizon  of  disarray  in  its  wake:  an  open 
dispute  between  Stat©  and  Defense;  fuel  for  the  anti- American  fires 
in  Latin  America;  a  cut  in  U.S.  ,^^nny^  research  appropriations.  In 
addition,  serious  and  perhaps  ominous  implications  for  social  science 
research,  bordering  on  censorship,  have  been  raised  by  the  heated  re- 
action or  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

GLOBAL  COUNTER-INSUROENCY 

What  was  Project  Camelot?  Basically,  it  was  a  project  for  measur- 
ing and  forecasting  the  causes  of  revolutions  and  insurgency  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world.  It  also  aimed  to  find  ways  of 
eliminating  the  causes,  or  coping  with  the  revolutions  and  insurgencies. 
Camelot  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  on  a  $4  to  $6  million  con- 
tract, spaced  out  over  3  to  4  years,  with  the  Special  Operations  Re- 
search Organization  (SORO).  This  agency  is  nominally  under  the 
aegis  of  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  does  a  variety 
6f  research  for  the  Army.  This  includes  making  analytical  surveys  of 
foreign  areas ;  keeping  up-to-date  information  on  the  military,  polit- 
ical, and  social  complexes  of  those  areas;  and  maintaining  a  "rapid 
response"  file  for  getting  immediate  information,  upon  Army  request, 
on  an^  situation  deemed  militarily  important. 

Latin  America  was  the  first  area  chosen  for  concentrated  study,  but 
countries  on  Camelot's  4-year  list  included  some  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  In  a  workingpaper  issued  on  December  5, 1964,  at  the  request 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  Department 
of  the  Army,  it  was  recommended  that  "comparative  historical  studies" 
be  made  in  these  countries : 

(Latin  America)  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  ElSalvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Venezuela. 

i Middle  EasO  Egypt,  Iran,  Turkey. 
Far  East)  Korea,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand. 
Others)  France,  Greece,  Nigeria. 
"Survey  research  and  other  field  studies"  were  recommended  for 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Iran, 
Thailand.    Preliminary  consideration  was  also  being  given  to  a  study 
of  the  separatist  movement  in  French  Canada.   It,  too,  had  a  code 
name :  Project  Revolt. 

In  a  recruiting  letter  sent  to  selected  schoIai*s  all  over  the  world  at 
the  end  of  1964,  Project  Camelot's  aims  were  defined  as  a  study  to 
"make  it  possible  to  predict  and  influence  politically  significant  aspects 
of  social  change  in  tne  developing  nations  of  the  world."  This  would 
include  devising  procedures  for  "assessing  the  potential  for  internal 
war  within  national  societies"  and  "identify  (ing)  with  increased  de- 
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gress  of  confidence,  those  actions  which  a  government  might  take  to 
relieve  conditions  which  are  assessed  as  giving  rise  to  a  potential  for 
internal  war."   The  letter  further  stated : 

The  U.S.  Army  has  an  important  mission  in  the  positive  and  constructive 
aspects  of  natlon-building  ib  less  developed  countries  as  weU  as  a  responsibility 
to  assist  friendly  governments  in  dealing  with  active  insurgency  problems. 

Such  activities  by  the  U.S.  Army  were  described  as  "insurgency 
prophylaxis"  rather  than  the  "sometimes  misleading  label  of  counter- 
insurgency.-' 

Project  Camelot  was  conceived  in  late  1963  by  a  group  of  high- 
ranking  Army  oflScers  connected  with  the  Army  Research  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  They  were  concerned  about  new  types  of 
warfare  springing  up  around  the  world.  Revolutions  in  Ciiba  and 
Yemen  and  insurgency  movements  in  Vietnam  and  the  Congo  were 
a  far  cry  from  the  battles  of  World  War  II  and  also  different  from 
the  envisioned — and  planned  for — apocalypse  of  nuclear  war.  For 
the  first  titne  in  modern  warfare,  military  establishments  were  not  in 
a  position  to  use  the  immense  arsenals  at  their  disposal — but  were,  in- 
stead, compelled  by  force  of  a  geopolitical  stalemate  to  increasingly 
engage  in  primitive  forms  of  armed  combat.  The  questions  of  moment 
for  the  Army  were :  Why  can't  the  "hardware"  be  used  ?  And  what 
alternatives  can  social  science  "software"  provide? 

A  well-known  Latin  American  area  specialist.  Rex  Hopper,  was 
chosen  us  director  of  Project  Camelot.  Hopper  was  a  professor  of 
sociology  and  chairman  or  the  department  at  Brooklyn  College,  He 
had  been  to  Latin  America  many  times  over  a  80-year  span  on  research 
projects  and  lecture  tours,  including  some  under  Government  spon- 
sorship. He  was  highly  recommended  for  the  position  by  his  profes- 
sional associates  in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Hopper  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  problems  of  revolution  and  saw  in  this  multi- 
million  dollar  contract  the  possible  realization  of  a  life-long  scientific 
ambition, 

THE  CHILKAX  DEBACLE 

How  did  this  social  science  research  project  create  a  foreign  policy 
furor?  And,  at  another  level,  how  did  such  high  intentions  result  in 
so  disastrous  an  outcome  ? 

The  answers  involve  a  network  spreading  from  a  professor  of  an- 
thropology at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Oslo,  and  yet  a  third  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Univei-sity  of  Chile  in  Santiago,  Chile,  The  "showdown"  took  place 
in  Chile,  first  within  the  confines  of  the  university,  next  on  the  floor  of 
the  Chilean  Senate,  then  in  the  popular  press  of  Santiago,  and  finally, 
Kehind  U,S.  embassy  walls. 

It  was  ironic  that  Chile  was  the  scene  of  wild  newspaper  tales  of 
spying  and  academic  outrage  at  scholars  being  recruited  for  "spying 
missions,"  For  the  working  paj)ers  of  Project  Camelot  stipulated  as  a 
criterion  forstudv  that  a  country  "should  show  promise  of  high  payoffs 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  data  required.'*  Chile  did  not  meet  these 
requirements — it  is  not  on  the  preliminary  list  of  nations  specified  as 
prospects. 

How  then  did  Chile  become  involved  in  Project  Camelot's  affairs? 
The  answer  requii^es  consideration  of  the  position  of  Hugo  G.  Nutini, 
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assistant  professor  of  anthropology  at  Pittsburgh,  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  former  citizen  of  (Mi'ile.  His  presence  in  Santiago  ns  a 
self-identified  Canielot  representative  triggered  the  climactic  chain  of 
events. 

Xntini,  who  inquired  about  an  apfx)intment  in  Camel ot's  beginning 
stagers,  never  was  given  a  reguhir  Camelot  appointment.  Because  he 
was  planning  a  trip  to  Chile  in  April  of  this  year — on  other  academic 
business — he  was  asked  to  i)re.j)are  a  rei>ort  conceiniug  possibilities  of 
co-operation  from  Chilejin  scholars.  In  general,  it  was  the  kind  of 
survey*  wliich  hiis  mWd  msulLs  and  a  nuKlest  honorarimn  attaclied  to  it 
(Nutmi  was  otf'ered  $750).  But  Nutini  had  an  obviously  different 
notion  of  his  role.  Despite  the  limitations  and  pi-ecautions  which 
Rex  irop|)er  placed  on  his  trip,  especially  Hopper  s  insistence  on  its 
informal  nature,  Xutini  managed  to  convey  the  impression  of  being 
an  official  of  Project  Camelot  with  the  authority  to  make  proposals  to 
prosi)ective  Chilean  j)articipants.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  link 
the  eountiT  of  his  birth  with  the  country  of  his  choice. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Johan  Galtung,  a  Norwegian  sociologist 
famous  for  his  research  on  conflict  and  conflict  resolution  in  under- 
developed areas,  especially  in  Latin  America,  entered  the  picture. 
Galtur^y,  who  was  in  Chile  at  the  time  and  associated  with  the  Latin 
Ameri^  n  Faculty  of  Social  Science  (FLACSO),  received  an  invita- 
tion to  ^)articipate  in  a  Camelot  planning  confei*ence  scheduled  for 
Washingtoji,  D.C,  in  August  1965.  The  fee  to  social  scientists  attend- 
ing the  conference  would  oe  $2,000  for  4  weeks.  Galtung  turned  down 
the  invitation.  He  gave  several  reasons.  He  could  not  accept  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  sponsoring  agent  in  a  study  of  counter-insur- 
gency. He  could  not  accept  the  notion  of  the  Amy  as  an  agency  of 
national  development ;  he  saw  the  Army  as  managing  conflict  and  even 
promotuig  conflict.  Finally,  he  could  not  accept  the  asymmetry  of  the 
project — he  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why  there  would  be  studies 
of  counter-insurgency  in  Latin- America,  but  no  studies  of  "counter- 
intervention"  (conditions  under  which  Latin  American  nations  might 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States).  Galtung  was  also 
deeply  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  European  scholars  being 
frozen  out  of  Latin  American  studies  by  a  inundation  of  sociologists 
from  the  United  States,  Furthermore,  he  expressed  fears  that  the 
scale  of  Camelot  honoraria  would  completely  destroy  the  social  science 
labor  market  in  Latin  America. 

Galtung  had  spoken  to  others  in  Oslo,  Santiago,  and  throughout 
Latin  America  about  the  project,  and  he  had  shown  the  memorandum 
of  December  1964  to  many  of  his  colleagues. 

Soon  after  Nutini  arrived  in  Santiago,  he  had  a  conference  with 
Vice-Chancellor  Alvaro  Bunster  of  the  University  of  Chile  to  discuss 
the  character  of  Project  Camelot.  Their  second  meeting,  arranged  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  was  also  attended  by  Prof.  Eduardo  Fuenzalida, 
a  sociologist.  After  a  half-hour  of  exposition  by  Nutini,  Fuenzalida 
asked  him  pointblank  to  specifv  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  project,  its 
sponsors,  and  its  military  implications.  Before  Nutini  could  reply, 
Professor  Fuenzalida,  apparently  with  some  drama,  pulled  a  copy  of 
the  December  4  circular  letter  from  his  briefcase  and  read  a  prepared 
Spanish  translation.  Simultaneously,  the  authorities  at  FLACSO 
turned  over  the  master  to  their  associates  in  the  Chilean  Senate  and 
in  the  left-wing  Chilean  press. 
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In  Wasliiiigton,  under  (he  political  pressures  of  State  Department 
officials  and  congressional  reaction,  Project  Camelot  was  halted  in 
midstream,  or  more  precisely,  before  it  ever  really  got  underway. 
When  the  ambassador's  communication  reached  Washington,  there 
was  already  considerable  official  ferment  about  Project  Camelot,  Sen- 
ators Fulbright,  Moi-se,  and  McCarthy  soon  asked  for  Iiearings^^y  the 
Senate  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  Only  an  agreement  between 
Se^^retci^y  of  Defense  McNamaru  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  settle 
their  dilferences  on  future  oversea  research  projects  forestalled  Senate 
action.  But  in  the  House  of  Repi-esentatives,  a  liearing  was  conducted 
by  th.e  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  8.  The  SORO  director, 
Theodore  Vallance,  was  questioned  by  committee  members  on  the 
worth  of  Camelot  and  the  matter  of  militaiy  intrusion  into  foreign 
policy  areas. 

That  morning,  even  before  Vallance  was  sw^i  in  as  a  witness — 
and  w'Cout  his  knowledge — the  Defense  Department  issued  a  terse 
announcement  temiinati  ig  Project  Camelot.  President  Johnson  had 
decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  State  Department,  In  a  memo  to 
^jvitfivy  Rusk  on  August  5  the  President  stipulated  that  "no  Gov 
enuKijiit  Sjponsorship  of  foreign  area  research  slmuld  be  undertaken 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  adversxily  affect 
United  States  foreign  relations.- ' 
,The  State  Department  has  r^rf^ntly  established  m^rrt2?iicry  to  screen 
,  ;md  judge  all  federally  financed  researcli  projects  overseas.  The  pol- 
icy and  research  consequences  of  the  Presidential  directive  wij^he 
discussed  later. 

Wliat  effect  will  the  cancellation  of  Camelot  have  on  the  continuing 
rivalry  between  Defense  and  State  Departments  for  primacy  in  foreign 
policy?  How  wilKirovernment  sponsorship  of  future  social  science 
research  be  affected  ?  And  was  Project  Camelot  a  scholarly  protective 
cover  for^T.S.  Army  planning — or  a  legitimate  research  operation  on 
a  valid  i*esearch  subject  independent  of  sponsoi'ship  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  a  collective  self-portrait  of  Camelot  as  the  social 
scientists  who  directed  the  project  perceived  it.  There  seems  to  be 
general  consensus  on  seven  points. 

First,  the  men  who  went  to  work  for  Camelot  felt  the  need  for  a 
large-scale,  "big  picture"  project  in  social  science.  They  wanted  to 
create  a  sociology  of  contemporary  relevance  which  would  not  suffer 
from  the  parochial  narrowness  of  vision  to  which  their  own  profes- 
sioiyil  backgrounds  had  generally  conditioned  them.  Most  of  the  men 
viewed  Camelot  as  a  bona  fide  opportunity  to  do  fundamental  research 
with  relatively  unlimited  funds  at  their  disposal,  (No  social  science 
project  ever  before  had  up  to  $6,000,000  available.)  Under  such  opti- 
mal conditions,  these  scholars  tended  not  to  look  a  gift  hoi-se  in  the 
mouth.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  there  was  no  desire  to  inquire  too  deeply 
as  to  the  source  of  the  funds  or  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  project. 

Second,  most  social  scientists  affiliated  with  Camelot  felt  that  there 
was  actually  more  freedom  to  do  fundamentjil  research  undertnilitary 
sponsorship  than  at  a  university  or  college.  One  man  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  1950's  there  was  far  more  freedom  to  do  fundamental  research 
in  the  RAND  corporation  (an  Air  Force  research  organization >  than 
on  any  campus  in  America,  Indeed,  once  the  protective  cover  nig  of 
BAND  was  adopted,  it  was  almost  viewed  as  a  society  of  Platonist 
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elites  or  '*kno^vers'^  permitted  to  search  for  truth  on  behalf  of  the  pow- 
erful. In  a  neoplatonic  definition  of  their  situation^  the  Camelot  men 
hoped  that  their  ideas  would  be  taken  seriously  by  the  wielders  of 
power  (although,  conversely,  th&y  were  convinced  that  the  Armed 
Forces  would  not  accept  their  preliminary  recommendations). 

Third,  many  of  the  Camelot  associates  felt  distinctly  uncomfortable 
with  military  sponsorship,  especiall}^  given  the  present  U.S.  military 
posture.  But  tneir  reaction  to  this  discomfort  was  that  "the  Army  has 
to  be  educated."'  This  view  was  sometimes  cast  in  Freudian  terms :  the 
Army's  bent  toward  violence  ought  to  be  sublimated.  Underlying  this 
theme  was  the  notion  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  an  agency  for  potential 
social  good — the  discipline  and  the  order  embodied  by  an  army  could 
be  channeled  into  the  process  of  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  profound  conviction  in  the  perfectibility  of 
mankind;  particularly  in  the  possibility  of  the  military  establishment 
performing  a  major  role  in  the  general  process  of  growth.  They 
sought  to  correct  the  intellectual  paternalism  and  parochialism  under 
which  Pentagon  generals,  State  Department  diplomats,  and  Defense 
Department  planners  seemed  to  operate. 

Fifth,  a  major  long-range  purpose  of  Camelot,  at  least  for  some  of 
its  policymakers,  was  to  prevent  another  revolutionary  holocaust  on  a 
grand  scale,  such  as  occurred  in  Cuba.  At  the  very  least,  there  was  a 
Siared  belief  that  Pax  Americana  was  severely  threatened  and  its  fu- 
ture could  be  bolstered. 

Sixth,  none  of  them  viewed  their  role  on  the  project  as  spying  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  for  anyone  else. 

Seventh,  the  men  on  Project  Camelot  felt  that  they  made  heavy  sacri- 
fices for  social  science.  Their  personal  and  professional  risks  were 
much  higher  than  those  taken  by  university  academics.  Government 
work,  while  well-compensated,  remains  professionally  marginal.  It 
can  be  terminated  abruptly  (as  indeed  was  the  case)  and  its  project 
directors  are  subject  to  a  public  scrutiny  not  customary  behind  the 
walls  of  ivy. 

In  the  main,  there  was  perhaps  a  keener  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
directing  members  of  Camelot  not  to  "sell  out"  than  tiiefe  is  among 
social  scientists  with  regular  academic  appointments.  This  concern 
with  the  ethics  of  social  science  research  seemed  to  be  due  largely  to 
daily  confrontation  of  the  problems  of  betrayal,  treason,  secrecy,  and 
abuse  of  data,  in  a  critical  situation.  In  contrast;  even  though  a  uni- 
versity position  may  be  created  by  federally  sponsored  research,  the 
connection  with  policy  matters  is  often  too  remote  to  cause  any  crise  de 
conscience. 

THE  INSIDERS  REPORT 

Were  the  men  on  Camelot  critical  of  any  aspects  of  the  project? 

Some  had  doubts  from  the  outset  about  the  character  of  the  work 
they  would  be  doing,  and  about  the  conditions  under  which  it  would 
be  done.  It  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  U.S.  Army  tends  to 
exercise  a  far  more  stringent  intellectual  control  of  research  findings 
than  does  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  As  evidence  for  this,  it  was  stated  that 
SORO  generally  had  fewer  "free-wheeling"  aspects  to  its  research 
designs  than  did  BAND.  *  *  *  One  critic  inside  SORO  went  so  far  as 
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to  say  that  he  knew  of  no  SORO  research  which  had  a  "playful"  or 
unregimented  quality,  such  as  one  finds  at  EAND  (where  for  example, 
computers  are  used  to  plan  invasions  but  also  to  play  chess) .  One  staff 
member  said  that  "the  self-conscious  seriousness  gets  to  you  after  a 
while."  "It  was  all  grim  stuff said  another. 

Another  line  of  criticism  was  that  pressures  on  the  "reformers"  (as 
the  men  engaged  in  Camelot  research  spoke  of  themselves)  to  come  up 
with  ideas  were  much  stronger  than  the  pressures  on  the  military  to 
actually  bring  off  any  policy  changes  recommended.  The  social  sci- 
entists were  expected  to  be  social  reformers,  while  the  military  adju- 
tants were  expected  to  be  conservative.  It  was  further  felt  that  the 
relationship  between  sponsors  and  researchers  was  not  one  of  equals, 
but  rather  one  of  superordinate  military  needs  and  subordinate  aca- 
demic roles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  officials  were  impressed  by  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  military,  and  thought  that  far  from  exercising 
undue  influence,  the  Army  personnel  were  loath  to  offer  opinions. 

Another  objection  was  that  if  one  had  to  work  on  policy  matters — if 
research  is  to  have  international  ramifications — it  might  better  be  con- 
ducted under  conventional  State  Department  sponsorship.  "After 
all,"  one  man  said,  "they  are  at  least  nominally  committed  to  civilian 
political  norms."  In  other  words,  there  was  a  considerable  reluctance 
to  believe  that  the  Defense  Department,  despite  its  superior  organiza- 
tion, greater  financial  affluence,  and  executive  influence*,  would  actually 
improve  upon  State  Department  styles  of  work,  or  accept  recommenda- 
tions at  variance  with  Pentagon  policies. 

There  seemed  to  be  few,  if  any,  expressions  of  disrespect  for  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  work  contemplated  by  Camelot,  or  of  disdain  for 
policy-oriented  work  in  general.  The  scholars  engaged  in  the  Came- 
lot effort  used  two  distinct  vocabularies.  The  various  Camelot  docu- 
ments reveal  a  miltary  vocabulary  j)rovided  with  an  array  of  military 
justifications;  often  followed  (within  the  sa'tie  document)  by  a  social 
science  vocabulary  offering  social  science  justifications  and  rationaliza- 
tions. The  dilemma  in  the  Camelot  literature  from  the  preliminary 
report  issued  in  August  1964  until  the  more  advanced  document  issued 
in  April  1965,  is  the  same ;  an  incomplete  amalgamation  of  the  military 
and  sociological  vocabularies.  (At  an  early  date  the  project  had  the 
code  name  Spearpoint.) 

POUCY  CONFLICTS  OVER  CAMELOT 

The  directors  of  SOKO  are  concerned  that  the  cancellation  of 
Camelot  might  mean  the  end  of  SORO  as  well  in  a  wholesale  slash 
of  research  funds.  For  while  over  $1  million  was  allotted  to  Camelot 
each  year,  the  annual  budget  of  SORO,  its  parent  organization,  is  a 
good  deal  less.  Although  no  such  action  has  taken  place,  SORO's 
future  is  being  examined.  For  example,  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committees  blocked  a  move  by  the  Army  to  transfer 
unused  Camelot  funds  to  SORO. 

However,  the  end  of  Project  Camelot  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
end  of  the  Special  Operations  Research  Office,  nor  does  it  imply  an 
end  to  research  designs  which  are  similar  in  character  to  Project 
Camelot.  In  fact,  the  termination  of  the  contract  does  hot  even  imply 
an  intellectual  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  originating  sponsors 
or  key  figures  of  the  project. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  Project  Camelot  was  the  number  of 
antagonistic  forces  it  set  in  motion  on  grounds  of  strategy  and  timing 
rather  than  from  what  may  be  called  considerations  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

The  State  Department,  grounded  its  opposition  to  Camelot  on  the 
basis  of  the  ultimate  authority  it  has  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  no  published  report  showing  serious  criticism  of  the  projected 
research  itself. 

Congressional  opposition  seemed  to  be  generated  by  a  concern  not 
to  rock  any  foreign  alliances,  especially  in  Latin  America,  Again, 
there  was  no  statement  about  the  project's  scientific  or  intellectual 
grounds, 

A  third  group  of  skeptics,  academic  social  scientists,  generally 
thought  that  Project  Camelot,  and  studies  of  the  processes  of  revolu- 
tion and  war  in  general,  were  better  left  in  the  control  of  major  uni- 
versity centers,  and  in  this  way,  kept  free  of  direct  military  super- 
vision. 

The  Army,  creator  of  the  project,  did  nothing  to  contradict  McNa- 
mara's  order  canceling  Project  Camelot,  Army  influentials  did  not 
only  feel  that  they  had  to  execute  the  Defense  Department's  orders, 
but  they  are  traditionally  dubious  of  the  value  of  "software"  research 
to  support  "hardware"  systems. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  each  of  these  groups  which  voiced 
opposition  to  Project  Camelot.  A  number  of  issues  did  not  so  much 
hinge  upon,  as  swim  about,  Project  Camelot,  In  particular,  the 
"jurisdictional"  dispute  between  Defense  and  State  loomed  largest. 

State  versus  Defense, — In  substance,  the  debate  between  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department  is  not  unlike  that  between  elec- 
tricians and  bricklayers  in  the  construction  of  a  new  apartment  house. 
What  "union  is  responsible  for  which  process?.  Less  generously,  the 
issue  is:  who  controls  what?  At  the  policy  level,  Camelot  was  a  tool 
tossed  about  in  a  larger  power  stru^le  which  has  been  going  on  in 
government  circles  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the  Defense 
Department  emerged  as  a  competitor  for  honors  as  the  most  powerful 
bureau  of  the  administrative  branch  of  government. 

In  some  sense,  the  divisions  between  Defense  and  State  are  outcomes 
of  the  rise  of  ambiguous  conflicts  such  as  Korea  and  Vietnam,  in  con- 
trast to  the  more  precise  and  diplomatically  controlled  "classical" 
world  wars.  What  are  the  lines  dividing  political  policy  from  military 
posture?  Who  is  the  most  important  representative  of  the  United 
States  abroad :  the  Ambassador  or  the  military  attache  in  charge  of  the 
military  mission?  When  soldiers  from  foreign  lands  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  political  orientation,  should  such  orientation  be 
within  the  province  of  the  State  Department  or  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment ?  When  undercover  activities  are  conducted,  should  the  di- 
rection of  such  activities  belong  to  military  or  political  authorities? 
Each  of  these  is  a  strategic  question  with  little  pragmatic  or  historic 
precedent.  Each  of  these  was  entwined  in  the  Project  Camelot 
explosion. 

It  should  be  plain,  therefore,  that  the  State  Department  was  not  sim- 
ply responding  to  the  recommendations  of  Chilean  leftwingers  in 
urging  the  cancellation  of  Camelot,  It  merely  employed  the  Chilean 
hostility  to  "interventionist"  projects  as  an  opportunity  to  redefine  the 
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balance  of  forces  and  power  with  the  Defense  Department  What  is 
clear  from  this  resistance  to  such  projects  is  not  so  much  a  defense  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nations  where  ambassadors  are  stationed,  as  it 
is  a  contention  that  conventional  political  channels  are  sufficient  to 
yield  the  information  desired  or  deemed  necessary. 

Cdngreaa, — In  the  main,  congressional  reaction  seems  to  be  that  Proj- 
ect Camelot  was  bad  because  it  rocked  the  diplomatic  boat  in  a  sensitive 
area.  Underlying  most  congressional  criticisms  is  the  plain  fact  that 
most  Congressmen  are  more  sympathetic  to  State  Department  control 
of  foreign  affairs  than  tliey  are  to  Defense  Department  control.  In 
other  words,  despite  military  sponsored  world  j  unkets.  National  Guard 
and  State  Guard  pressures  from  the  home  State,  and  military  training 
in  the  backgrounds  of  many  Congressmen,  the  sentiment  for  x>oliticsd 
rather  than  military  control  is  greater.  In  addition,  there  is  a  mount- 
ing suspicion  in  Congress  of  varying  kinds  of  behavioral  science  re- 
search stemming  from  hearings  into  such  matters  as  wiretapping,  uses 
of  lie  detectors,  and  truth-in-packaging. 

Social  Scientists. — One  reason  for  the  violent  response  to  Project 
Camelot,  especially  among  Latin  American  scholars,  is  its  sponsorship 
by  the  Department  of  I^fense.  Tlie  fact  is  that  Latin  Americans 
have  become  quite  accustomed  to  State  Department  involvements  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  various  nations.  Tlie  Defense  Department  is  a 
newcomer,  a  dangerous  one,  inside  the  Latui  American  orbit.  The 
train  of  thought  connected  to  its  activities  is  in  terms  of  international 
warfare,  spying  missions,  military  manipulations,  etc.  The  State  De- 
partment, for  its  part,  is  often  a  consultative  party  to  sliifts  in  govern- 
ment, and  has  played  an  enormous  part  in  either  fending  off  or  bring- 
ing about  coups  (Tetat.  This  State  Department  role  has  by  now  been 
accepted  and  even  taken  for  granted.  Not  so  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's role.  But  it  is  interesting  to  conjecture  on  how  matter-of- 
factly  Camelot  might  have  been  accepted  if  it  had  State  Department 
sponsorshii). 

Social  scientists  in  the  United  States  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
publicly  silent  on  the  matter  of  Camelot.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Firf/^,  many  "giants  of  the  field"  are  involved  in  gov- 
ernment contract  work  in  one  capacity  or  another.  And  few  souls  are 
in  a  position  to  tamper  with  the  gods.  Second,  most  information  on 
Project  Camelot  has  thus  far  been  of  a  newspaper  variety;  and  pro- 
fessional men  are  not  in  a  habit  of  criticizing  colleagues  on  the  basis  of 
such  information.  Third,  many  social  scientists  doubtless  see  nothing 
wrong  or  immoral  in  the  Project  Camelot  designs.  And  they  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  either  confused  or  angered  at  the  Latin 
American  response  than  at  tl>e  directors  of  Project  Camelot.  (At  the 
time  of  the  blowup,  Camelot  people  spoke  about  the  "Cliilean  mess" 
rather  than  the  "Camelot  mess.") 

The  directors  of  Project  Camelot  did  not  "classify"  research  ma- 
terials, so  that  there  would  be  no  stigma  of  secrecy.  And  they  also 
tried  to  hire,  and  even  hired  away  from  academic  positions,  people 
well  known  and  respected  for  their  independence  of  mind.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  even  though  the  stigma  of  secrecy  was  formally  erased,  it 
remained  in  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  employees  and  would-be  em- 
ployees of  Project  Camelot.  They  unfortunately  thought  in  terms  of 
secrecy,  clearance,  missions,  and  the  rest  of  the  professional  nonsense 
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that  so  powerfully  afflicts  the  Washington  scientific  as  well  as  politi- 
cal ambience. 

Further,  it  is  apparent  that  Project  Camelot  had  much  greater  dif- 
ficulty hiring  a  full-time  staff  of  high  professional  competence,  than 
in  getting  part-time,  summertime,  weekend,  and  sundry  assistance. 
Few  established  figures  in  academic  life  wei-e  willing  to  surrender  the 
advaniaijes  of  their  positions  for  the  risks  of  the  project. 

One  of  the  cloudiest  aspects  to  Project  Camelot  is  the  role  of  Ameri- 
can University.  Its  actual  supervision  of  the  contract  appears  to 
liave  begun  and  ended  witli  the  25  percent  overhead  on  those  parts 
of  the  contract  that  a  university  receives  on  most  federal  grants.  Thus^ 
while  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  "concern  and  disiippointment" 
of  President  Hurst  R.  Aiidei*son  of  the  American  Univereity  over  the 
demise  of  Project  Camelot,  the  reasons  for  this  regret  do  not  seem  to 
extend  beyond  the  formal  and  the  financial.  No  official  at  American 
University  appeal's  to  have  been  willing  to  make  any  statement  of 
responsibility,  support,  cliagi-in,  opposition,  or  anything  else  related 
to  the  project.  The  issues  are  Indeed  momentous,  and  must  be  faced 
by  all  universities  at  which  government  sponsored  research  is  con- 
ducted :  the  amount  of  control  a  univei'sity  has  over  contract  work ;  the 
role  of  university  officials  in  the  distribution  of  funds  from  grants; 
the  relationships  that  ought  to  be  established  once  a  grant  is  issued. 
There  is  also  a  major  question  concerning  project  directors:  are  they 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  if  so,  do  they  have  necessai^  teaching 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  tenure  as  do  other  faculty 
members. 

The  difficulty  with  American  University  is  that  it  seems  to  be  re- 
markably unlike  other  universities  in  its  permissiveness.  The  Special 
Operations  Research  Office  received  neither  guidance  nor  support 
from  univerrfty  officials.  From  the  outset,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  "gentleman's  agreement"  not  to  inquire  or  interfere  in  Project 
Camelot,  but  simply  to  serve  as  some  sort  of  camouflage.  If  Ameri- 
can University  were  ^renuinely  autonomous  it  might  have  been  able  to 
lend  highly  supportive  aid  to  Project  Camelot  during  tlie  crisis 
months.  As  it  is,  American  University  maintained  an  official  silence 
which  preserved  it  from  more  congressional  or  executive  criticism. 
This  points  up  some  serious  flaws  in  its  administrative  and  financial 
policies. 

The  relationship  of  Camelot  to  SORO  represented  a  similarly  mud- 
dled organizational  picture.  The  director  of  Project  Camelot  was 
nominally  autonomous  and  in  charge  of  an  organization  surpassing  in 
size  and  importance  the  overall  SORO  operation.  Yet  at  the  critical 
point  the  organizational  blueprint  served  to  protect  SORO  and  sacri- 
fice what  nominally  was  its  limb.  That  Camelot  hapi^ened  to  be  a 
vita]  organ  may  have  hurt,  especially  when  Congress  blocked  the 
transfer  of  unused  Camelot  funds  to  SORO. 

Military, — Military  reaction  to  the  cancellation  of  Camelot  varied. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  expenditures  on  Camelot  were  minimal 
in  the  Army's  overall  budget  and  most  military  leaders  are  skeptical, 
to  begin  with,  about  the  worth  of  social  science  research.  So  there  was 
no  open  protest  about  the  demise  of  Camelot.  Those  officers  who  have 
a  positive  attitude  toward  social  science  materials,  or  are  themselves 
trained  in  the  social  sciences,  were  dismayed.  Some  had  hoped  to  find 
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"software''  alternatives  to  the  'iiardware  systems"  approach  applied 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  every  military-political  contingency. 
These  officers  saw  the  attack  on  Camelot  as  a  double  attack — on  their 
role  as  officers  and  on  their  professional  standards.  But  the  Army  was 
so  clearly  treading  in  new  waters  that  it  could  scarcely  jeopardize  the 
entire  structure  of  military  research  to  preserve  one  project.  This  very 
inability  or  impotence  to  preserve  Camelot — a  situation  threatening  to 
other  governmental  contracts  with  social  scientists — no  doubt  im- 
pressed many  Armed  Forces  officers. 

The  claim  is  made  by  the  Camelot  staff  (and  various  military  aides) 
that  the  critics  of  the  projecL  played  into  the  hands  of  those  sections  of 
the  military  predisposed  to  veto  any  social  science  recommendations. 
Then  why  aia  the  military  offer  such  a  huge  support  to  a  social  science 
project  to  begin  with  ?  Because  $6  million  is  actually  a  trifling  sum  for 
the  Army  in  an  a^e  of  multibillion  dollar  Military  Establishment,  The 
amount  is  signifeantly  more  important  for  the  social  sciences,  where 
such  contract  awards  remain  relatively  scarce.  Thus,  there  were  differ- 
ing perspectives  of  the  importance  of  Camelot:  an  Army  view  which 
considered  the  contract  as  one  of  several  formy  of  "software"  invest- 
ment ;  a  social  science  perception  of  Project  Camelot  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Manhattan  Project. 

WAS  PROJECT  CAMELOT  WORKABLE? 

While  most  public  opposition  to  Project  Camelot  focused  on  its 
strategy  and  timing,  a  considerable  amount  of  private  opposition  cen- 
tered on  more  basic,  though  theoretical,  questioi.  s:  was  Camelot  scien- 
tifically feasible  and  ethically  correct  ?  No  publii-^  document  or  state- 
ment contested  the  possibility  that,  given  the  successful  completion  of 
the  data  gathering,  Camelot  could  have,  indeed,  esiablished  basic  cri- 
teria for  measuring  tlie  3eve]  and  potential  for  inter la]  war  in  a  given 
nation.  Thus,  by  never  challenging  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  the 
political  critics  of  Project  Camelot  were  providing  ^)ack-handed  com- 
pliments to  the  efficacy  of  the  project. 

But  much  more  than  political  considerations  are  involved.  It  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  most  critical  problems  presented  by  Project 
Camelot  are  scientific.  Although  for  an  extensive  analysis  of  Camelot, 
the  reader  would,  in  fairness,  have  to  be  familiar  with  all  of  its  docu- 
ments, salient  general  criticisms  can  be  made  without  a  full  reading. 

The  research  design  of  Camelot  was  from  the  outset  plagued  by 
ambiguities.  It  was  never  quite  settled  whether  the  purpose  was  to 
study  counterin.surgency  possibilities,  or  the  revolutionary  process. 
Similarly,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  was  to  be  a  study 
of  comparative  social  structures,  a  set  of  case  studies  of  single  nations 
"in  depth,"  or  a  study  of  social  structure  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  military.  In  addition,  there  was  a  lack  of  treatment  of  what 
indicators  were  to  l)c  used,  and  whether  a  given  social  system  in 
nation  A  could  be  as  stable  in  nation  B. 

In  one  Camelot  document  there  is  a  general  critique  o^  social  science 
for  failin^jf  to  de.al  with  social  conflict  and  social  control.  While  this 
in  itself  is  admirable,  the  tenor  and  context  of  Camelot's  documents 
make  it  plain  that  a  "stable  society"  is  considered  the  norm  no  less 
than  the  desired  outcome.  The  "breakdown  of  social  order"  is  spoken 
of  accusatively.   Stabilizing  agencies  in  developing  areas  are  pre- 
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sumed  to  be  absent.  There  is  no  critique  of  ILS.  Army  policy  in 
developing  areas  l)ecause  the  Army  is  i^resumed  to  be  a  stabilizing 
agency.  The  research  formulations  always  assume  the  legitimacy  of 
Army  tasks — ^'\f  the  U.S.  Army  is  to  perform  effectively  its  parts  in 
the  U.S.  mission  of  counterinsiir^ency  it  must  recognise  that  insur- 
gency iHipresents  a  breakdown  of  social  order.  *  *  *"  But  such  a 
proposition  has  never  been  doubted — by  -Army  officials  or  anyone  else. 
The  issue  is  wiiether  such  breakdowns  are  in  the  nature  of  the  existing 
system  or  a  pr<xluct  of  oons{)iratoria]  movements. 

The  use  of  hygienic  language  disguises  the  antirevolutiomiry  assump- 
tions under  a  oloud  of  powder  puff  declarations.  For  example,  studies 
of  Paraguay  are  recommended  "because  trends  in  this  situation  (the 
Stroessuer  regime)  may  also  render  it  'unique'  when  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  transition  from  ^dictatorship^  to  political  stability,"  But  to 
speak  about  changes  from  dictatorship  to  stability  is  an  obvious  ruse. 
In  this  ca.so,  it  is  a  tactic  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Paraguay  is  one  of 
the  most  vicious,  undemocratic  (and  like  most  dictatorships,  stable) 
societies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  typify  the  sort  of  hygienic  sociological  premises  that  do  not 
have  scientific  purposes.  They  illustrate  the  confusion  of  commit- 
ments within  Pi-oject  Camelot.  Indeed  the  very  absence  of  emotive 
words  such  as  revolutionary  masses,  communism,  socialism,  and  capi- 
talism only  senes  to  intensify  the  discomfort  one  must  feel  on  exam- 
ination of  the  documents — since  the  abstract  vocabulary  disguises, 
rather  than  resolves,  the  problems  of  international  revolution.  To 
have  used  clearly  political  rather  than  military  language  would  not 
"justify*'  governmental  support.  Furthermore,  shabby  assumptions 
of  academic  conventionalism  replaced  innovative  orientations.  By 
adopting  a  systems  approach,  the  problematic,  open-ended  aspects  of 
the  study  of  revolutions  were  largely  omitted;  and  the  design  of  the 
study  became  an  oppressive  curb  on  the  study  of  the  problems  in- 
spected. 

This  points  up  a  critical  implication  for  Camelot  (as  well  as  other 
projects).  The  importance  of  the  subject  being  researched  does  not 
per  se  determine  the  importance  of  the  project.  A  sociology  of  large- 
scale  relevance  and  reference  is  all  to  the  good.  It  is  important  thai 
scholars  be  willing  to  risk  something  of  their  shaky  reputations  in 
helping  resolve  major  world  social  problems.  But  it  is  no  less  urgent 
that  in  the  process  of  addressing  major  prtjbleins,  the  autonomous 
character  of  the  social  science  disciplines — their  own  criteria  of  worth- 
while scholarship — should  not  be  abandoned.  Project  Camelot  lost 
sight  of  this  "autonomous"  social  science  character. 

Tt  never  seemed  to  occur  to  its  personnel  to  inquire  into  the  desir- 
ability for  successful  revolution.  This  is  just  as  solid  a  line  of  inquiry 
as  the  one  stressed — the  conditions  under  which  revolutionary  move- 
ments will  be  able  to  overthrow  a  government.  Furthermore,  they 
seem  not  to  have  thought  about  inquiring  into  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  these  countries.  This  points  up  the  lack  of  symmetry.  The 
problem  should  have  been  phrased  to  include  the  study  of  "us"  as  well 
as  "them."  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  decent  analysis  of  a  situation 
unless  one  takes  into  account  the  role  of  all  the  different  people  and 
groups  involved  in  it;  and  there  was  no  room  in  the  design  for  such 
contingency  analjrsis. 
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In  discussing  the  policy  impact  on  a  social  science  research  project, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  uifference  between  "contract"  work  and 
"grants."  Project  Camelot  commenced  with  the  U.S.  Army;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  initiated  for  a  practical  i>urpose  determined  by  the  client. 
This  differs  markedly  from  the  tynical  academic  grant  in  that  its 
sponsorship  had  "built-in"  ends.  Tne  scholar  usually  seeks  a  grant; 
in  this  case  the  donor,  the  Army,  promoted  its  own  aims.  In  some 
measure,  the  hostility  for  Project  Camelot  may  be  an  unconscious 
reflection  of  this  distmction — a  dim  feeling  that  there  was  something 
"nonacademic,"  and  certainly  not  disinterested,  about  Project  Camelot, 
irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  scholars  associated  with  it. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  POLICY  RESEARCH 

The  issue  of  "scientific  rights"  versus  "social  myths"  is  perennial. 
Some  maintain  that  the  scientist  ought  not  penetrate  beyond  legally 
or  morally  sanctioned  limits  and  others  argue  that  such  limits  caimot 
exist  for  science.  In  treading  on  the  sensitive  issue  of  national  sover- 
eignty, Project  Camelot  reflects  the  generalized  dilemma.  In  defer- 
ence to  intelligent  researchers,  in  recognition  of  them  as  scholars,  tliey 
should  have  been  invited  by  Camelot  to  air  their  misgivings  and  quahns 
about  Government  (and  especially  Army  sponsored)  research — to  de- 
clare their  moral  conscience.  Instead,  tney  were  mistakenly  ap- 
proached as  skillful,  useful  potential  employees  of  a  higher  body,  sub- 
ject to  an  authority  higher  than  their  scientific  calling. 

What  is  central  is  not  the  political  motives  of  the  sponsor.  For 
social  scientists  were  not  being  enlisted  in  an  intellig^ce  svstem  for 
"spying"  purposes.  But  given  their  professional  standing,  their  great 
sense  of  intellectual  honor  and  pride,  they  could  not  bo  "employed'' 
without  proper  deference  for  their  stature.  Professional  authority 
should  have  prevailed  from  beginning  to  end  with  complete  command 
of  the  right  to  thrash  out  the  moral  and  political  dilemmas  as  research- 
ers saw  them.  The  Army,  however  respectful  and  protective  of  free 
expression,  was  "hiring  help"  and  not  openly  and  honestly  submitting 
a  problem  to  the  higher  professional  and  scientific  authority  of  social 
science. 

The  propriety  of  the  Army  to  define  and  delimit  all  questions, 
which  Camelot  should  have  had  a  right  to  examine,  was  never  placed 
in  doubt.  This  is  a  tragic  precedent;  it  reflects  the  arrogance  of  a 
consumer  of  intellectual  merchandise.  And  this  relationship  of  in- 
equality corrupted  the  lines  of  authority,  and  profoundly  limited  the 
autonomy  of  the  social  scientists  involved.  It  became  clear  that  the 
social  scientist  savant  was  not  so  much  functioning  as  an  applied 
social  scientist  as  he  was  supplying  information  to  a  powerful  client. 

The  question  of  who  sponsors  research  is  not  nearly  so  decisive 
as  the  question  of  ultimate  use  of  such  information.  The  sponsor- 
ship of  a  project,  whether  by  the  U.S.  Army  or  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  is  by  itself  neither  good  nor  bad.  Sponsorship  is  good  or 
bad  only  insofar  as  the  intended  ^outcomes  can  be  predetermined  and 
the  parameters  of  those  intended  outcomes  tailored  to  the  sponsor's 
expectations.  Those  social  scientists  critical  of  the  project  never 
really  denied  its  freedom  and  independence,  but  questioned  instead 
the  purpose  and  character  of  its  intended  results.* 
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It  would  be  a  ^nKss  oversimplification,  if  not  an  outright  error,  to 
assume  that  the  theoi-etical  problems  of  Project  Camelot  derive  from 
any  reactionary  character  of  the  project  designers.  The  director 
went  far  and  wide  to  select  a  group  of  men  for  the  advisory  board,  the 
core  planning  group,  tlie  summer  study  group,  and  the  various  con- 
ference groupings,  who  in  fact  were  more  liberal  in  their  orientations 
than  any  random  sampling  of  the  sociological  profession  would  likely 
turn  up. 

However,  in  nearly  every  page  of  the  various  working  papers,  there 
are  assertions  which  clearly  derive  from  American  military  policy 
objectives  rather  than  scientific  method.  The  steady  assumption  that 
internal  warfare  is  damaging  disregards  the  possibility  that  a  gov- 
ernment may  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  actions  either  to  relieve  or 
improve  mass  conditions,  or  tJiat  such  actions  as  are  contemplated 
may  be  more  concerned  with  reducing  conflict  than  with  improving 
conditions.   The  added  statements  above  the  U.S.  Army  and  its  "im- 

Cortant  mission  in  the  positive  and  constructive  aspects  of  nation 
uilding  *  *  *"  assumes  the  reality  of  such  a  function  in  an  utterly 
unquestioning  and  unconvincing  form.  The  first  rule  of  the  scien- 
tific game  is  not  to  make  assumptions  about  friends  and  enemies  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  use  of  different  criteria  for  the  former 
and  the  latter. 

The  stoiy  of  Project  Camelot  was  not  a  confrontation  of  good  versus 
evil.  Obviously,  not  all  men  behaved  with  equal  fidelity  or  with  equal 
civility.  Some  men  were  weaker  than  others,  some  more  callous,  and 
soine  more  stupid.  But  all  of  this  is  extrinsic  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Camelot :  what  are  and  are  not  the  legitimate  functions  of  a 
scientist? 

In  conclusion,  two  important  points  inust  be  clearly  kept  in  mind 
and  clearly  apart.  First,  Project  Camelot  was  intellectually,  and 
f roni  my  own  perspective,  ideologically  unsound.  However,  and  more 
significantly,  Camelot  was  not  canceled  because  of  its  faulty  intellec- 
tual approaches.  Instead,  its  cancellation  came  as  an  act  of  govern- 
ment censorship,  and  an  expression  of  the  contempt  for  social  science 
so  prevalent  among  those  who  need  it  most.  Thus  it  was  political 
expedience,  rather  than  its  lack  of  scientific  merit,  that  led  to  the 
demise  of  Camelot  because  it  threatened  to  rock  State  Department 
relations  with  Latin  America. 

Second,  giving  the  State  Department  the  right  to  screen  and  approve 
Government- funded  social  science  research  projects  on  other  countries, 
as  the  President  has  ordered,  is  a  supreme  act  of  censorship.  Among 
the  agencies  that  grant  funds  for  such  research  are  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Science  Foundiitioii,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  and  the  Office  of  Education.  Why 
should  the  State  Department  have  veto  power  over  the  scientific  pur- 
suits of  men  and  projects  funded  by  these  and  other  agencies  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  policy  needs — or  policy  failures — of  the  moment?  Pres- 
ident Jolinson  s  directive  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  autonomous  nature 
of  science. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  social  science  projects  with  which 
we  may  Trociferously  disagree  on  political  and  ideological  grounds  to 
be  decimated  or  dismantled  by  government  fiat.  Across  the  ideological 
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divide  is  a  common  social  science  understanding  that  the  contemporary 
expression  of  reason  in  politics  today  is  applied  social  science,  and  that 
the  cancellation  of  Camelot,  however  pleasing  it  mav  be  on  political 
groiLids  to  advocates  of  a  civilian  solution  to  Latin  American  affairs, 
represents  a  decisive  setback  for  social  science  research.  {Trans- 
action^ November-December  1&65.) 


American  Academic  Ethics 
and  Social  Research  Abroad 

by  Kalman  H.  Silvert* 

Mr,  Silvert^  professor  of  government  at  Dartmouth^  is  director  of 
studies  for  the  American  Universities  Field  Staff,  In  1960-61  he 
directed  a  major  study  of  the  role  of  education  in  social  and  economic 
development  in  Latin  America  under  a  grant  to  the  AUFS  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp,  of  New  York, 

The  academic  problems  sharpened,  but  not  invented,  by  Project 
Camelot  can  be  expressed  in  three  relationships:  the  first,  between 
social  science  and  tne  Government;  the  second,  between  professional 
competence  and  integrity;  and  the  third,  between  Latin  American 
studies  as  such  and  the  general  performance  of  the  American  academic 
community. 

The  least  difficult  to  discuss  is  the  nature  of  the  proper  ties  between 
the  political  and  academic  worlds.  The  trail  has  already  been  blazed 
by  the  physical  scientists,  and  formalized  procedures  and  institutions 
exist  in  all  fields  clearly  defining  the  relationship  of  the  scientist  to 
his  task,  to  the  public,  and  to  his  profession.  Legitimate  differences 
of  opinion  exist,  of  course,  concerning  whether  a  scientist  working  on 
the  "bomb"  has  a  special  citizenship  duty,  for  example.  But  the  public 
identification  of  interest  is  plain,  and  the  set  relationships  to  the  policy 
process  into  which  any  physical  scientist  may  wish  to  place  himself 
are  also  evident. 

No  such  clarity  exists  in  the  social  sciences.  We  have  no  National 
Science  Foundation  discharging  a  brokerage  functioii  between  the  two 
worlds.  We  have  had  no  such  consistent  public  debates  on  academic 
objectivity  and  public  commitment  as  have,  say,  the  atomic  physicists. 
No  broadly  accepted  statement  of  ethics  has  come  from  our  profes- 
sional associations,  and  very  few  university  administrations  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  problem,^  The  result  has  been  that  social 
scientists  have  generally  crossed  and  recrossed  the  lines  separating  their 
functions  from  governmental  policymaking,  the  only  inhibitions  being 
their  personally  held  standards  of  conduct. 

No  problem  of  integrity  exists  for  two  polar  groups  of  social  sci- 
entists: those  who  work  inside  Government  on  a  long-term  basis,  and 
those  who  because  of  their  disciplines,  research  interests,  or  convic- 
tions stay  entirely  inside  the  university  world,  (A  third  group,  the 
commercial  contract  scholar,  sells  his  services  where  he  wishes.  His 
product  is  sometimes  of  very  high  quality.  In  any  event,  he  does  not 
concei-n  us  here  because  he  has  neither  the  pretensions  nor  the  security 
of  the  academic  scholar,)    It  is  the  social  scientist  working  both  fields 

1905  American  IT^ilverBUles  Field  Staff,  Inc.   Reprinted  by  permission. 
1  There  arc  a  few  exceptions,  of  course,  amoni?  them  Harvard  University.    The  AUFS 
has  always  been  highly  aebsltive  to  the  problem,  and  throughout  its  existence  has 
exercised  extreme  caution  to  remain  entirely  private  and  unencumbered. 
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who  is  in  danger  of  betraying  both  of  his  masters  through  the  loss  of 
his  powers  of  independent  analysis.  And  he  adds  to  his  other  academic 
difficulties  a  partial  silence  imposed  by  his  access  to  classified  materials, 
so  that  paradoxically  he  is  often  able  to  muster  fewer  data  for  his  stu- 
dents than  his  uncompromised  colleagues. 

A  serious  question  exists  wliether  social  scientists  under  certain 
kinds  of  Government  contract  should  continue  to  have  the  protection  of 
academic  tenure.  As  is  well  known,  the  purpose  of  tenure  provisions 
is  to  assure  academic  freedom.  But  sometimes  the  exercise  of  such 
freedom  is  in  conflict  with  necessary  security  provisions.  More  subtly, 
how  does  a  scholar  under  contract  loiow  that  he  is  adopting  one  hypoth- 
esis instead  of  another  for  truly  scientific  reasons,  rather  than  because 
of  a  particular  applied  interest  or  even  political  prejudice?  How  can 
the  persons  reading  the  published  work  of  this  scholar  know  that  he 
may  have  a  personal,  nonacademic  involvement  in  the  research?  Re- 
cently many  academicians  have 'been  pronouncing  themselves  on  the  in- 
ternational politics  of  southeast  Asia,  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  major 
newspaper  signed  by  a  series  of  university  professors  may  lead  the 
unwary  reader  to  think  that  a  neutral,  objective,  academic  opinion  is 
being  e-T:pressed,  The  wary  reader,  and  the  uncommonly  informed  one, 
will  note  that  many  of  these  letters  are  signed  by  persons  who  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  making  the  very  policies  they  pretend  to  defend 
as  objective  scholars.  Do  these  scholars  think  themselves  beyond  the 
lures  of  money,  prestige,  and  personal  political  passion  ?  If  so,  do  they 
seriously  expect  the  public  at  large  to  accept  this  self-estimation 
unquestioningly  ? 

By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that  social  scientists  should  turn  tlieir 
backs  on  policy  questions,  that  governments  should  refrain  from  em- 
ploying social  scientists  or  using  social  science  materials.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  peculiar  attribute  and  unique  scientific  virtue 
of  the  university  affiliated  social  scientist  is  his  freedom.  Once 
abridged,  for  whatever  reason,  then  the  people  relying  on  his  objec- 
tivity are  in  serious  danger  of  accepting  a  misrepresented  product,  as 
many  Government  agencies  have  learned, 

I  am  fully  aware  that  individual  personality  factors  may  prevent  a 
professor  from  benefiting  from  the  security  given  him  by  tenure.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  institutionalized  temptation  to  the  voluntary 
reunquishment  or  freedom  be  avoided,  in  the  expectation  that  personal 
idiosyncrasy  will  be  canceled  out  of  the  final  product  by  the  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  social  scien^^es,  as  well  as  by  the  free  ex- 
changes in  our  increasingly  numerous  journals. 

Let  me  add  too,  that  I  do  not  believe  tha/t  our  present  state  of  ethical 
disarray  has  created  a  Frankenstein's  monster  rapidly  conducing  us 
to  the  socially  engineered  society.  It  is  this  possibility  which  has 
frightened  some  Chileans  inordinately.  ErciUa  (a  Chilean  news 
magazine)  concludes  *  *  *  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  the  scant  publicity  which  the  "affaire''  has  received,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica varions  conjectures  are  being  spun  about  the  discovery.  It  is  being  seen 
that  many  at  times  incomprehensible  speeches  made  by  President  Johnson  him- 
self as  well  as  by  other  American  oflScials  have  a  ^rm  theoretical  basis,  translated 
into  a  well  defined  international  policy  which,  with  the  passage  of  time,  will  be 
made  concrete  in  very  real  measures  tending  to  reinforce  "tranquillity" — that  is 
to  say,  North  American  superiority— In  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 
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In  this  way  the  North  American  and  Brazilian  pronouncement  that  now  there 
are  no  national  wars,  only  international  ones,  can  eventuate  in  the  death  of  the 
concept  of  sovereignty.  The  social  sciences  put  at  the  service  of  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  country  would  do  the  rest.' 

The  writer  of  the  article  need  not  be  so  pessimistic-optimistic  about 
the  social  sciences.  American  economists  do  not  know  how  to  halt 
inflation  in  Latin  American  countries.  American  political  scientists 
do  not  know  how  to  help  Latin  American  governments  collect  taxes. 
American  anthropologists  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  the  swamp- 
ing of  Indian  cultures  by  national  communities.  Few  American  psy- 
chologists know  that  Latin  America  exists  outside  the  pages  of  the 
Times  or  the  Monitor,  American  sociolo^sts  have  no  theory  of  social 
change  adequate  to  explain  Latin  American  cases.  Social  scientists 
working  in  the  Government  cannot  protect  the  image  of  the  United 
States  m  Latin  American,  and  even  the  election  pollsters  have  been 
surpassed  by  some  of  their  Latin  American  colleagues. 

Latin  Americans  can  relax  on  the  issue  of  the  magical  effectiveness 
of  the  social  sciences.  But  when  they  say  they  can  no  longer  accept 
individual  American  social  scientists  at  face  value,  they  are  correct. 
The  solution  for  Latin  America,  however,  is  not  to  close  the  doors 
to  all  foreigp  conducted  or  sponsored  research  arid  teaching.  It  is 
rather  to  insist  upon  clean  credentials  and  academic  competence — just 
as  should  we. 

Scholarly  competence  and  integrity 

The  statements  I  have  made  about  wha;t  social  science  cannot  do  any- 
where, let  alone  in  Latin  America,  are  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  I 
think  we  are  in  a  hopelessly  low  estate.  To  the  contrary,  we  are  in- 
creasingly masters  of  our  disciplines;  our  grossest  failures  stem  from 
our  being  willing  to  try  what  we  are  not  peculiarly  competent  to  do. 
The  economists  cannot  effectively  stop  inflation  in  Latin  America  be- 
cause some  of  the  measures  necessary  to  the  task  are  political.  Public 
administration  men  cannot  make  income  tax  collection  easy  because 
certain  legitimacy  and  consensus  patterns  are  necessary  before  the  pay- 
ment of  such  imposts  becomes  in  large  part  a  voluntary,  individual  act. 
The  protection  of  certain  segments  of  Indian  culture  before  the  tidal 
wave  of  national  society  is  much  more  a  function  of  ideological  choice 
and  public  will  than  of  anthropological  writing  about  acculturation. 
To  expect  such  macrosocial  problems  to  submit  themselves  to  mere 
social  scientific  manipulation,  or  to  think  that  the  policy  advice  of 
social  scieiitists  is  magically  efficacious  is  a  denial  of  the  statesman's 
art  and  a  burdening  of  the  social  scientist  with  what  he  is^  incompetent 
to  handle. 

Under  the  very  best  of  conditions,  the  social  scientist  can  do  the  fol- 
lowing for  ffoveniments  with  his  special  skills : 

a.  He  can  generate  and  make  available  new  data. 

b.  He  can  order  these  data  to  permit  informed  guessing  about 
the  nature  of  the  lacunae. 

c.  He  can  indicate  relevant  theoretical  patterns  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  data. 

d.  He  can — explaining  himself  carefully — indicate  the  prob- 
abilities of  effectiveness  of  various  selected  courses  of  action. 


»»re«aJoly7.1965. 
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e.  He  can  indicate  which  choices  are  foreclosed  by  the  adoption 
of  given  courses  of  action. 

f .  Ite  can  indicate  which  new  choices  will  be  made  available  by 
the  a4t?^ic*ri  of  given  courses  of  action. 

Needle&s  to  say,  very  few  if  any  scholarly  documents  submitted  to 
any  gcJtclnment  have  satisfied  the^c^ifRcult  requirements.  The  temp- 
tation to  take  the  easy  path  straight  from  description  to  prescription  is 
great.  But  to  ^o  past  these  limits  is  to  assume  a  vested  interest  in 
the  ensuing  policy  itself,  thereby  rendering  the  scholar  suspect  in 
further  objective  analysis.  Of  course,  I  also  continue  to  insist  he  is 
not  peculiarly  competent  to  make  such  value  judgments.  There  is, 
however,  always  one  overriding  value  decision  that  a  social  scientist 
must  make;  that  is,  whether  he  WBi  iend  his  talents  to  any  government 
seeking  them.  I  should  suggest  that  if  the  government  asKin^  assist- 
ance is  likely  to  use  its  ^Oj^rs  to  restrict  that  very  freedom  of  inquiry 
essential  to  the  academic  task,  then  the  social  scientist  is  committing 
professional  suicide,  not  to  speak  of  what  else  he  may  be  helping 
to  do  to  existing  or  possible  democratic  institutions. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  underline  is  that  the  social  scientist  should 
be  given  deference  only  when  he  is  working  in  the  peculiar  area  of 
his  competence.  To  the  extsrit  to  which  he  is  incompetent  but  pre- 
tends to  competence,  he  fails  of  professional  integrity.  Most  un- 
happily, incompetence  has  manifested  itself  not  only  when  academi- 
cians get  out  or  their  fields^  but  even  within  them.  Recent  academic 
research  and  teaching  by  Americans  in  Latin  America  is  heavily 
studded  by  examples  of  porsons  simply  unequipped  to  do  that  to 
which  they  pretend.  The  Camelot  fiasco,  for  example,  could  at  least 
have  been  mitigated — if  not  totally  avoided — if  greater  skill  had  been 
used  in  organization  and  administration.  Professor  Nutini's  conduct 
in  Chile  is  a  lesson  in  how  not  to  do  such  thin^;  the  inattention  in 
Washington  to  timing  and  to  other  people's  views  is  a  product  of 
faulty  technique  as  well  as  insensitivitv,  and  the  carelessness  in  the 
wording  of  documents  and  their  distribution  reveals  methodological 
innocence  as  well  as  contempt  for  one's  research  subjects.  Once  again, 
however,  the  Camelot  directors  are  not  alone. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Chile  I  was  asked  if  I)  too,  was  '^an  exporter 
of  data,"  a  kind  of  academic  copper  cc^fjnmanv  engaged  in  mining  at- 
titudes and  carryiu^  sway  the  profits,  never  to  oe  seen  again  in  the 
coimtry.  Puzzled,  I  asked  the  why  of  the  question.  It  seems  that  a 
very  prestigious  American  professor,  a  faculty  member  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  presti£[ious  universities,  had  recently  finished  a  study 
with  the  assistance  of  a  local  UNESCO  agency.  Asked  to  leave  his 
code  books  and  IBM  cards,  he  refused,  dearly  wanting  to  publi^ 
before  letting  anyone  else  in  on  his  act.  My  guess  is  that  in  the  future 
he  will  certamly  send  the  materials.  But  tne  reaction  in  Chile  amonj^ 
local  scholars  as-  well  as  international  civil  servants  Tvas  that  this 
person  had  violated  the  essential  conditions  of  his  agreement  as  well 
as  the  canons  of  academic  openness.  This  kind  of  misunderstanding 
is  needless,  and  of  course  aisturbs  the  work  of  everyone  else.  TJn- 
happily,  this  particular  professor  had  had  no  previous  Latin  American 
experience,  and  although  he  valiantly  leamea  the  language  quite  well, 
he  still  did  not  succeed  in  leaving  the  field  clean  after  his  departunD 
ao  that  his  American  colleagues  would  not  be  forced  wto  easily  avoided 
difficulties. 
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A  full  awareness  of  the  terms  of  the  respoiisibilties  one  accepts  in 
a  foreign  area  can  also  be  included  as  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  com- 
petent scholar.  Another  internationally  famous  sclioiar,  one  of  those 
allegedly  named  by  Nutini  as  an  adviser  to  Camelot  dispatched  a  letter 
of  denial  to  the  Communist  uewspoper  which  had  named  him  as  a 
pftrticipant.  In  strict  fact  the  letter  was,  of  course,  entirely  honest* 
The  trouble  is  that  this  person  is  working  in  Latin  America  supported 
by  funds  from  other  Government  agencies.  Because  there  is  no  secret 
about  the  matter,  interested  professionals  throughout  the  area  are 
fully  aware  of  these  financial  ties.  If  his  letter  of  denial  was  to  be 
honest  in  broad  as  well  as  strict  fact,  should  it  not  have  mentioned 
this  connection,  and  sought  +o  inform  Latin  Americans  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between,  say,  AID  money  and  Department  of  Defense  money  for 
the  social  sciences?  Certainly  the  difference  between  "clean"  and 
"dirty'-  money,  as  the  slang  words  go,  is  difficult  enough  for  North 
Americans  to  determine,  \vhy  should  Latin  Americans  be  more  aware 
and  tolerant  of  the  difference's  than  anybody  else?  If  social  scientific 
research  is  to  have  a  cumulative  history  in  Latin  America,  instead  of 
being  the  casual  and  accidental  fruit  of  scholars  of  widely  varying 
skills  tapping  funds  which  gush  and  dry  up  with  the  political  seasons, 
then  we  had  better  start  worrying  immediately  about  the  fate  of  our 
colleagues  of  the  moment  and  or  the  future.  The  first  step  toward 
rebuilding  the  consciously  extended  confidence  of  Latin  American 
scholars  and  governments  is  to  be  willing  to  reveal  the  sources  of  our 
funds,  the  premises  of  our  studies,  the  nature  of  our  data,  and  th^  bases 
of  our  conclusions.  We  should  also  make  every  effort  to  go  beyond 
making  data  and  findings  available;  we  must  help  to  make  effective 
the  ability  of  trained  Latin  Americans  to  use  those  materials,  for 
clearly  simple  revelation  is  not  enough.  The  skill  to  understand  is 
also  required. 

The  incrasted  mistakes  of  a  decade  of  amateurism  are  behind  the 
disgust  directed  at  Camelot.  That  10-year  period  is  the  one  of  mount- 
ing U.S,  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs,  of  an  increasing  flow  of' 
Fulbright  scholars  as  well  as  otherwise  highly  trained  and  mature 
specialists,  many  of  whom  have  not  bothered  to  learn  the  specific 
conditions  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  Some  have  never  learned 
the  requisite  languages,  hardly  any  one  has  studied  the  cultures  in 
depth.  How  they  expect  to  teach  well  or  to  analyze  their  data  with 
subtlety,  let  alone  design  appropriate  research  instruments  in  the  first 
instance,  I  cannot  say.  But  now  the  entire  world  knows  that  their 
technical  shortcomings  have  an  effect  beyond  their  articles  and  books : 
they  prevent  other  articles  and  books  from  being  written,  they  bring 
disrepute  on  American  academic  life  in  general,  and  the^mislead 
policymakers  thirsty  for  reliable  information  and  imaginative  analy- 
sis. 

The  most  pathetic  result,  however,  is  political.  Many  independent 
but  sympathetic  Latin  Americans  who  nave  been  distmguishing  be- 
tween U.S.  policy  and  other  sectors  of  American  life  are  now  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were  wrong.  In  effect,  they  understand  American 
scholars  as  refusing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  a  plural,  demo- 
cratic society. 
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Competence^  the  academic  worlds  and  integrity 

The  academic  slippage  which  has  become  so  apparent  in  our  Latin 
American  activities  is  one  of  the  possible  (tliough  not  necessary)  costs 
of  a  free  and  largely  self-regulatmg  academic  community.  As  I  have 
said  before,  truly  professional  research  is  the  return  legitimately  to 
be  expected  by  the  society  at  large  for  respecting  academic  freedom. 
The  full  assumption  of  professional  responsibility  also  involves  pro- 
jection and  prediction  in  order  to  create  a  stock  of  ideas  for  future 
choice  as  well  as  to  provide  a  test  of  present  ideas.  Institutionalized 
anticipation  is  the  fruit  of  the  relatively  sanctionless  risk-taking  made 
possible  by  real  academic  freedom.  Our  present  frenetic  concern  with 
"catching  up''  in  Latin  America  is  an  unmistakable  indication  that 
American  higher  education^  seen  as  a  total  institution,  has  not  paid 
for  its  freedom  by  anticipating  need  in  this  respect,  at  least.  The  lack 
of  ethical  definition  can  also  oe  taken  as  a  failure  to  build  into  our 
several  social  science  disciplines  those  standards  which,  carried  by 
individuals^  would  have  obviated  the  mistakes  now  a  national  con- 
cem  in  Latin  America. 

My  point  now  transcends  the  individuals  of  v/hom  I  have  been  so 
far  speaking,  and  poses  the  question  of  whether  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  integrity  at  the  institutional  level,  the  product  of  the  failure  to  as- 
sume a  patent  obligation.  For  long  it  has  been  the  conventional  wis- 
dom— repeated  ad  nauseum  without  ever  an  attempt  at  careful  empiri- 
cal demonstration — that  the  guality  of  Latin  American  studies  is  the 
lowest  of  all  area  scholarship.  This  judgment  is  clearly  false  for 
anthropology,  history,  and  language  and  literature.  How  true  is  it 
for  politicsu  science,  one  of  the  most  mali^ed  of  the  disciplines? 

Merle  Kling,  in  a  devastating  analysis  of  the  shortcomings  of 
American  political  scientists  specializing  in  Latin  America,  writes: 

Little  capital  (funds,  talent,  or  organizational  (experience)  has  been  invested 
in  political  studies  of  Latin  America,  and  as  a  result  the  returns  have  been 
relatively  meager.  Personnel  with  adequate  tmining  and  appropriate  technical 
competence  have  been  in  scarce  supply,  rey.^rch  techniques  adapted  to  Latin 
American  studies  have  been  of  a  relativ  primitive  nature,  and  the  level  of 
productivity  has  been  low.  Political  scientists  conducting  research  on  Latin 
America,  like  some  landowners,  have  been  reluctant  to  introduce  advanced  tools 
and  machinery  and  to  extend  the  intellectual  acreage  under  cultivation— that 
is,  to  acquire  new  skills,  to  accept  technical  assistance,  to  encourage  methods 
denigned  to  diversify  the  crop  of  research  findings,  and  to  consider  a  redistribution 
of  disciplinary  properties.  Political  scientists  specializing  In  Latin  America 
have  not  reached,  to  borrow  Rostow's  familar  metaphor,  the  takeoff  stage  ♦  ♦  ♦.^ 

Let  us  accept  this  evaluation  just  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Is  the 
prestige  of  this  field  so  low  because  the  pn\ctitioners  are  so  poor?  Or 
are  the  practitioners  so  poor  because  the  prestige  is  so  low?  These 
factors  certainly  interact  to  ratify  the  continued  existence  of  an  un- 
happy situation,  I  am  afraid  that  no  beginning  of  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  possible  without  turning  to  the  disagreeable  ques- 
tion of  academic  stratification — the  professorial  class  system,  if  yow 
will.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  universities  having  the  11  top  prestige 
departments  of  }X)litical  science,  in  order,  chosen  by  a  recent  nation- 
wide poll  of  i>olitical  scientists.*   I  will  add  statements  concerning 

'  "The  state  of  Research  on  Latin  America,"  in  Charles  Wagley,  ed.,  Social  Science 
Research  on  Latin  America  (New  York :  Columbia  University  Press,  1964)  p.  168. 

< Albert  Somlt  and  Joseph  Tanenhaus,  "Trends  in  American  Political  Science:  Some 
Analytical  Notes The  American  Political  Science  Revieto,  Vol.  LVII.  No,  4,  December 
im  p.  036. 
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their  politics  and  Government  professors  who  also  are  engaged  in 
Latin  American  studies: 
Harvard:  None. 

Yale :  A  junior  professor  with  a  Harvard  degree. 
California  (Berk.)  :  Junior  professors  in  a  state  of  turnover. 
Chicago:  No  regular  professor. 
Princeton:  None;  hiring  an  Africanist  for  retooling. 
Columbia :  Nontenure  associate  pi'ofessor. 
Michigan :  Nontenure  junior  professor;  a  long  history  of  course 
offerings. 

Wisconsin :  Nontenure  j  unior  professor. 

Stanford :  Nontenure  junior  professor. 

California  (UCLA) :  Searching,  using  ad  hoc  professors. 

Cornell :  None.  Searching. 
In  sum,  there  is  not  one  senior  professor  of  Latin  American  politics 
in  any  one  of  the  major  departments.  If  this  list  were  to  be  published 
as  of  10  years  ago,  we  would  find  only  t  wo  or  three  of  these  institutions 
even  as  far  along  the  ix)ad  as  they  are  now.  A  little  over  half  of  all 
American  doctorates  in  political  science  are  produced  by  these  depart- 
ments; but,  "Taking  the  latest  (1962-63)  faculty  rosters,  we  find  that 
perhaps  4  percent  of  the  political  scientists  teaching  at  the  leading 
11  schools  come  from  nonprestige  institutions — and  uiat  these  excep- 
tions are  found  largely  in  the  lower  half  of  the  group."  ^  Aside  from 
the  basic  academic  question  of  whether  Latin  America  offers  any  in- 
trinsically important  data  for  political  science,  ambitious  students 
have  not  studied  Latin  American  politics  in  the  past  because,  among 
other  pc^ible  reasons,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so  in  most  of  the 
academic^\lly  politic  institutions.  Worse,  top  job  opportunities  were 
nonexistent.  Thus  the  best  Latin  American  offering  are  generally  in 
universities  such  as  Texas  and  North  Carolina  which  do  not  attract 
the  best  graduate  students — or  at  least  those  destined  for  the  prestige 
departments. 

Kling,  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  states  that 
few  Latin  American  examples  are  used  in  comparative  government 
texts.  He  is  correct.  But  is  his  implication  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Latin  Americanist  correct  ?  The  evidence  is  that  scholars  outside  of 
the  area  have  not  bothered  to  read  what  literature  is  available.  Their 
absolute  certainty  that  they  are  dealing  with  an  intellectual  desert  is 
another  element  in  the  massive  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Let  us  take  some  examples.  Because  I  shall 
have  to  cite,  thus  revealing  names,  I  will  quote  only  two  persons  both 
of  whom  have  reputations  so  secure  that  nothing  I  might  say  could 
damage  them. 

Bibliographies  and  bibliographical  articles  would  seem  an  apt  place 
to  look  for  an  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  anybody  is  reading. 
Hans  &.  Morgenthau,  in  an  article,  "International  Relations,  1960- 
64,"  ®  assesses  the  current  state  of  his  field.  Of  135  footnotes,  48  refer 
to  specific  countries  or  regions ;  two  of  this  number  are  books  on  Latin 
America.  "The  literature  on  foreign  policy,"  writes  Professor  Mor- 
genthau in  this  section^  "especially  that  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
course,  particularly  abundant  and  unequal  in  quality.   Here  are  some 

•  /Md.,  p.  937. 

•The  AnnalU  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pelitical  and  Social  Bdence,  July  IMS, 
pp.  168-171. 
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books  which  are  likely  to  have  a  more  than  ephemeral  importance." 
His  Latin  American  listings  are  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Latin  America:  Di- 
plomacy and  Reality,  New  York :  Harper  &  Row,  1962;  and  Salvador 
de  Madariaga,  Latin  America  Between  the  Ea^le  and  the  Bear^  New 
York:  Frederick  A,  Praeger,  1962.  These  choices  are  incredible,  as  I 
am  sure  the  two  authors  would  agree.  The  Berle  book  is  a  short  and 
glittering  statement  of  his  personal  appreciations  of  Latin  America, 
suggestive  of  policy  premises  and  applications.  The  Madariaga  book 
does  no  credit  to  its  authors  distinguished  life ;  it  is  an  often  inaccurate 
survey  of  Latin  America,  informed  by  a  Hispanophile  racism  of  no 
analytical  value  and  in  questionable  taste.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
journalistic  surveys  are  much  more  reliable,  better  informed,  and  even 
better  written. 

If  Dr.  Morgenthau  wanted  to  cite  just  two  or  three  books  on  inter- 
American  policy,  he  might  have  mentioned  such  works  as  Bryce  Wood, 
The  Making  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1961 ;  J.  Lloyd  Mecham,  The  United  States  and  Inter- 
American  Security:  1889-1960,  Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press, 
1961 ;  or  perhaps  even  a  historical  work  with  contemporary  relevance 
like  Dana  G.  Munro,  Intervention  and  Dollar  Diplomacy  in  the  Ca- 
ribhem.  1900-^921,  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1964. 
Certainly  anyone  taking  Dr.  Morgenthau's  suggestions  about  Latin 
American  readings  would  find  his  every  prejudice  about  the  field  con- 
firmed if  he  thought  those  two  the  best  available. 

Dr.  Morgenthau  is  not  alone  in  his  disregard.  For  many  years  jour- 
nals Ijave  listed  Latin  American  materials  out  of  alphabetical  order, 
invariably  at  the  end.  Until  the  January  1964  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  example,  "Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean"  was  the  last 
bibliographical  entry.  Since  that  issue,  Latin  America  has  moved  into 
a  section  entitled  "Tlie  Westeni  Hemisphere,"  immediately  follow- 
ing "The  United  States."  Poor  Africa  has  been  relegated  to  the  ca- 
boose. Alphabetical  order  may  mean  little.  But  when  the  Ford 
Foundation  gets  to  Latin  America  only  after  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa,  we  have  the  operationalization  of  the  Foreign  A  fairs 
bibliography. 

Even  when  Latin  America  gets  out  of  the  book  citation  stage  and 
into  the  analytical  reference  level,  the  specialist  may  feel  it  had  been 
better  neglected.  Consider  the  following  rather  subtle  reference  by 
sociologist  Edward  Shils :  "In  Latin  America,.the  armed  forces  histor- 
ically have  played  a  role  similar  to  that  of  the  military  in  many  of  the 
new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa."  ^  It  may  take  a  moment  to  recognize 
that  that  sentence  is  backwards,  and  should  read,  "In  many  of  the  new 
states  of  Asia  and  Africa^  the  armed  forces  are  paying  a  role  histor- 
ically similar  to  that  of  the  military  in  Latin  America."  After  all, 
the  ijatm  Americans  have  been  at  it  since  i.810,  and  the  military  of  the 
"new  states"  only  during  the  past  20  years.  It  is  more  than  passing 
strange  to  attenipt  to  draw  a  baseline  from  20  years  of  historical  ex- 
perience when  a  variegated  Sv^t  of  experiences  in  20  Bepublics  exists  for 
periods  of  up  to  155  years. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  this  point  with  multiple  examples.  I 
suggest  merely  that  it  is  time  for  rigorous  and  realistic  thinking  about 

T  "Th(^  MiUtairy  In  the  Political  Development  of  the  New  States/'  In  John  J.  Johneon.  ed., 
The  Role  of  tlie  Military  in  Underdeveloped  Oountriea  (Princeton:  Princeton  Unlveralty 
Press.  10612)  p.  8. 
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Latin  American  studies,  instead  of  the  unprofessional  surrender  to 
st'^reotypes  and  status  which  has  helped  to  hinder  the  growth  of  i^e- 
search  as  well  as  the  reading  and^  evaluation  of  what  already  exists. 

The  present  state  of  emergency  is  a  direct  product  of  the  insuflScien- 
cies  of  our  major  universities  and  scholai»s,  ]ust  as  it  is  of  the  persons 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  all  the  other  factoi-s  I  have  mentioned.  This 
background  to  the  situation  should  not  be  neglected,  lest  we  expend 
our  expiatory  energies  in  beating  only  on  the  scapegoat  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Some  perspective 

To  put  an  analysis  into  perspective  is  all  too  often  to  dilute  it  with 
the  tepid  water  of  sweet  reasonableness.  If  the  chances  are  that  the 
punishment  for  our  academic  sins  will  not  be  overly  harsh,  the  rea- 
sons are  implicit  in  the  general  conditions,  and  not  in  the  promise  of 
any  dramatic  change  toward  virtuous  behavior.  It  is  very  probable 
that,  after  the  passage  of  a  little  time,  American  social  scientists  will 
once  again  be  able  to  work  with  relative  ease  in  Latin  America. 
Greater  care  will  be  taken  to  maintain  respectable  appearances  on  our 
side,  Latin  American  social  scientists  and  government  officials  will  be 
more  cautious  in  extending  us  their  assistance,  and  that  small  part  of 
the  public  which  is  informed  will  maintain  a  reserve  affecting  the  na- 
ture of  their  participation  in  ways  nobody  will  every  measure.  Came- 
lot  has  dissolved,  a  few  other  projects  sponsored  oy  agencies  of  the 
Anned  Forces  will  be  canceled  or  camouflaged,  and  greater  care  will  be 
exercised  to  inform  American  Ambassadors  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries of  acad^mic  activities  in  their  baliwicks.  A  foundation  or  two 
will  sponsor  meetings  on  the  coordination  of  oversea  projects  and  the 
proper  nature  of  government-sponsored  academic  research.  In  a 
year  from  now,  everything  else  being  equal,  an  occasional  wry  remark 
will  be  heard  at  a  cocktail  party  by  way  of  memoriam. 

Matters  will  follow  this  slow  course  oecause  in  neither  Latin  Amer- 
ica nor  the  United  States  can  radical  change  occur.  The  Latin  Amer- 
icans may  extend  their  gaze  to  include  a  sharper  perception  of  Europe, 
but  they  cannot  blind  themselves  to  the  United  States.  The  reasons 
are  not  by  any  means  only  political  or  economic.  The  enormous  cul- 
tural weight  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  is  a  fact  as  obvious 
as  the  Andes.  More  pointedly,  the  contemporair  revolution  in  the 
social  sciences  is  a  North  American  product,  and  whether  Latin  Amer- 
icans go  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  or  Ital^,  they  will  still 
return  with  one  or  another  version  of  modern  American  social  scien- 
tific empiricism.  They  can  also  put  to  good  use  foundation  assistance 
and  interchanges  with  American  educational  institutions.  It  is  not 
that  they  could  not  get  along  somehow  without  us,  but  rather  that  most 
Latin  American  intellectuals — including  highly  nationalistic  ones — 
would  prefer  not  to  be  forced  to  so  long  as  their  continued  collabora- 
tion with  American  scientific  institutions  does  not  imply  a  narrow 
political  subservience.  What  Camelot  surely  has  done  is  to  speed 
the  Latin  American  desire  to  diversify  academic  contacts.  As  there 
is  already  Soviet  university  work  stirring  in  such  countries  as  Chile 
and  El  Salvador,  we  may  expect  more  elsewhere  in  the  normal  course 
of  events.  It  is  for  the  French  and  British,  however,  that  major 
room  will  have  to  be  made,  a  tendency  being  promoted  for  the  past 
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several  years  by  the  Department  of  State  and  American  foundations 
as  well  as  by  some  Latin  American  universities. 

Ameri^mn  reactions  inside  the  universities  will  be  even  slower  and 
more  diffioult  to  recognize.  Tlic  reason  is  that  professors  and  profes- 
sorships cannot  be  made  overnight,  that  ^ood  research  takes  time  to 
I>roduce,  and  that  the  deceiuralized  j^ature  of  American  liiglier  educa- 
tion, creates  subtle  eddies  among  the  stimuH  of  communiwitions,  the 
sorting  of  responses,  and  the  flexing  of  implementation.  We  may 
expect  a  bit  more  cai-e  in  the  foundation  and  some  discussion,  as  I 
have  said,  but  we  shall  still  have  to  wait  for  the  maturing  of  the 
current  vastly  expanded  crop  of  scholars  in  training.  We  shall  also 
have  to  wait  for  the  social  science  "community"  to  attend  seriously  to 
the  idea  that  tliere  are  ethical  questions  involved  in  policy  stuaies, 
that  ethics  and  technique  ai-e  not  to  be  separated  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  that  institutional  snobbery  is  as  testable  for  its  validity  as 
are  election  predictions. 

For  a  while  it  was  thought— and  is  still  thought  by  some — that  "re- 
tooling" was  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  Latin  American  studies. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  take  an  expert  from  another  field,  let  him  turn 
the  Cyclopean  eye  of  liis  genius  on  Latin  America,  and  tlie  deficiencies 
of  the  field  would  rapidly  be  dissipated.  The  grotesque  mistakes 
already  made  by  some  of  these  persons  shows  that,  even  in  Latin 
American  studies,  the  ^)rice  of  aclmission  has  to  be  paid.  A  highly 
trained  specialist  in  Indian  politics  will  find  his  Hindi — if  he  has  any — 
of  rather  little  use  in  Quito.  And  unless  he  is  more  theoretically  gifted 
than  most  {)ei'Sons  writing  in  tho,  field  of  development,  he  will  also  find 
that  his  hypotheses  may  have  little  relevance  to  the  only  major  under- 
developed part  of  the  Western  cultural  world.  It  really  will  not  do 
to  have  an  internationally  famous  American  scholar  declare  at  an 
international  meeting  that  it  is  a  shame  that  there  is  so  much  more 
documentary  material  available  on  Africa  than  on  Latin  America.  It 
really  will  not  do  to  have  as  the  only  political  scientist  sitting  on  a 
major  committee  dispensing  fellowships  for  Latin  American  studies 
an  e.xcellent  scholar  in  another  area  who  has  never  done  research  in 
Latin  America,  cannot  speak  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  has 
so  far  made  only  academic  touristic  trips  to  the  region.  To  be  a  violin 
virtuoso  is  not  to  be  a  pianist. 

The  reasons  for  a  past  lack  of  interest  in  Latin  American  politics 
are  now  fairly  clear:  the  countries  have  little  power;  they  pose — or 
until  recently  posed — no  cold  v/ar  threat;  they  are  Catholic  countries 
traditionally  looked  down  on  by  Protestant  ones;  they  have  little 
prestige  among  the  ivie<l  univei'sities  who  have  followed  the  area  leads 
of  Oxbridge,  the  Sorbonne,  and  Berlin  first  into  Africa,  Egypt,  the 
Middle  East,  and  China,  and  then  the  retilpolitik  leads  of  mterna- 
tional  affairs  into  Soviet  studies.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  reason  now 
not  for  the  lack  of  interest,  but  for  the  lack  of  success  in  most  of  what 

Political  research  has  been  done.  It  is  that  Latin  America  is  a  very 
ifRcult  area  to  fit  into  extant  theory.  The  range  of  cases  is  immense  ; 
20  different  republics  with  increasingly  different  histories  are  also 
characterized  by  vastlv  varied  internal  conditions.  We  must  study 
migratory  Indians  and  megivlopolis,  village  economies,  and  machine- 
tool  industries,  constitutional  democnicies,  and  populist  falangisms 
and  mercantilistic  dictatorships,  as  well  as  village  gerontocracies  and 
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institutionalized  lawlessness.  Latin  America  is  the  graveyard  of 
simplistic  and  deterministic  theories,  of  those  schemes  which  hold  that 
a  nation  which  has  'Haken  off"  will  automatically  reach  self-sustaining 
flight.  It  will  not  submit  to  simple  notions  derived  without  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  area's  amazing  store  of  data. 

Let  all  who  can  revel  in  this  potential  richness.  El  Dorado  can 
become  reiil  for  the  talented  and  dedicated  social  scientist.  The  mine 
will  contain  only  fool's  gold  for  the  lazy  and  the  self-seekinff.  But.  as 
usual,  the  fool's  gold  will  drive  out  the  good  metal  if  we  are  thoughtless 
enough  to  allow  it  currency  in  the  marketplace.  {American  Academic 
Ethics  and  Social  Research  A  broad,  American  Universities  Field  Stufl' 
Keport  vol.  XII,  No.  3.) 
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Re/lections  After  3  Years  in  the 

Foreign  Affairs  Contract  Research  World 

by  William  J.  Nagle 

In  a  talk  to  the  Inteniatiomil  Stiulies  Association  meeting  at  Wayne 
State  University  on  May  J,  1966^  Mr,  Nagle  reilected  on  his  experience}^ 
with  foreign  area  research  and  the  relations  hctiaeen  gotyernment 
and  academia,  Mr,  Nagle  seized  both  director  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ternal Research  of  the  Department  of  State  and  as  chairman  of  the 
interagency  Foreign  Area  Research  Coordination  Group  in  Wash- 
ington^ D,C,  He  is  now  director  of  the  Appalachia  program.  De- 
partment of  Commerce, 

Having  departetl  the  halls  of  diplomacy  you  will  forfijive  me  if  I 
express  myself  first  in  a  series  of  blunt  statements : 

1,  Althougli  I  spent  my  f3  years  at  State  in  a  sincere  and  sometimes 
spirited  defense  of  our  own  and  of  other  agencies'  contiuct  research 
programs,  I  must  admit  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  more  than 
4o  studies  contracted  during  my  tenure  there  that  really  proved  vei"}* 
useful  to  the  Department's  policymakers  or  even  to  the  Department's 
researchers, 

2,  Of  those  studies  done  by  university  scholars  under  contract  to 
other  foreign  atfairs  agencies  that  I  read,  I  would  judge  very  few  as 
proving  useful  to  the  operators, 

3,  More  value  wos  obtained  for  dollars  spent  in  bringing  in  cou- 
sultants  on  ad  hoc  problems  than  on  studies  done  under  contract, 

4,  Most  of  the  studies  were  of  high  enough  caliber  that  they  could — 
as  many  eventually  did — appear  in  scholarly  journals^  but  few  would 
have  been  found  very  relevant,  even  by  other  academicums,  to  pressing 
foreign  policy  problems. 

5,  The  studies  most  useful  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  desk  officer  may 
have  been  judged  least  original  and  profound  by  the  best  of  tlie  i-e- 
searcher's  acacfemic  peers, 

6,  Perhaps  this  is  what  Prof,  George  Taylor  meant  when  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  tools  of  scholarship  used  by  a  Government 
contractor  and  scholarship  itself. 

7,  Most  of  the  studies — whatever  their  acceptibility  for  academic 
journals — failed  both  as  useful  policy  studies  and  as  pioneer  works 
expanding  the  horizons  of  their  disciplines, 

8,  In  short,  in  attempting  to  live  in  two  worlds,  most  contract  re- 
searchers whose  products  came  across  my  desk  failed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards and  needs  of  the  Government  or  the  academy.  The  day  I  came  to 
realize  this  was  the  day  I  began  to  worry  that  1,  a  contract  research 
administrator,  was  in  fact  contributing  very  little  either  to  the  needs 
of  Government  or  to  the  larger  society's  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  I  suppose,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  adjuncts  to  the  contract  program  such  as  security  clearances 
or  hopes  for  future  contracts  might  not  be  having  an  unhealthy  effect 
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upon  many  Ainericaii  social  scientists.  And  I  wondered  if  security 
checks  made  them  less  willing  to  net  as  responsible  critics  of  (i<>vern- 
ment  policy. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  support  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
basic  socir«,l  science  research  to  be  carried  on  by  and  where  possible  in 
ihe  univei^sities.  I  suspect  under  our  present  system  of  contract  re- 
search— at  least  in  the  social  sciences — the  country  has  lost  more  than 
it  has  gained. 

I  am  persuaded  thtit  we  need  new  governmental  structures  to  insure 
the  necessary  support  of  basic  social  science  research.  The  present 
arrangements  for  support  are  not  adequate,  7'here  is,  I  think,  a  greater 
realization  of  this  fact  in  the  Goveniment  rt?search  conununity  than 
there  is  in  the  private  research  comnuuiity.  Much-needed  projects  in 
basic  social  science  research  will  never  receive  the  level  of  support  they 
need  if  they  must  be  justified  in  terms  of  tlie  mission  of  an  operating 
agency.  As  a  basic  social  science  research  project  on  social  change, 
Camelot  should  never  have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  Army  sponsor- 
ship under  an  operations  umbrella  of  counterinsurgency.  New  and 
exciting  projects — such  as  some  of  the  simulation  projects — sliould  not 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  development  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
themselves  operationally  useful.  Basic  reseai^h  in  the  social  sciences 
.should  not  have  to  be  supported  in  a  bootleg  fashion,  or  carried  on  in 
the  middle  of  a  California  desert. 

My  personal  view  is  that  the  National  Science  Foundation — given  its 
present  biases — is  not  now  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future  an 
adequate  source  of  funds  for  most  of  the  disciplines  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  social  scientists  need  to  work 
much  harder  than  they  have  worked  to  provide  a  favorable  base  of 

Sublic  opinion  and  of  support  on  Capitol  Hill  for  something  like  a 
rational  Foundation  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Until  social  scientists  are 
willing  and  able  to  urge  the  same  kind  of  fight  that  the  physical  scien- 
tists waged  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  they  will  continue  to  play  a  role  as 
second-class  citizens  when  it  comes  to  Federal  funds. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  it  possible  for  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  devise  some  means — perhaps  a  Government-supported  foreign  af- 
fairs research  institute,  connected  with  no  one  operating  agency,  that 
might  give  grants  for  niore  general  and  more  basic  research  that  could 
be  of  benefit  to  both  private  and  governmental  elements  interested  in 
foreign  affairs. 

But  a  problem  raised  by  James  Reston  in  the  May  1, 1966,  New  York 
Times  gives  me  reason  to  pause  even  as  I  make  this  suggestion.  The 

groblem,  writes  Reston,  "is  that  the  leaders  of  America— not  only  in 
rovernment  but  in  the  universities,  the  churches,  the  big  corporations, 
the  newspapers,  and  the  television  networks — are  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  problem  of  doing  things  that  they  have  little  time  left  to  think 
about  what  they  are  doing.  Operations  dominate  purposes.  The  prac- 
tical men  have  taken  over  from  the  ideological  men,  and  this  has  many 
advantages,  but  pragmatism  may  be  misleading  us."  And  Reston  eoes 
on  to  quote  a  statement  written  oy  John  Gardner  while  still  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation : 

Very  few  of  our  most  prominent  people  take  a  really  large  view  of  the  leader- 
ship assignment.  Most  of  them  are  simply  tending  the  machinery  of  that  part  of 
society  to  which  they  belong.  The  machinery  may  be  a  great  corporation  or  a 
great  government  agency  or  a  great  law  practice  or  a  great  uaiversity.  There 
people  may  tend  it  very  well,  indeed,  but  they  are  not  pursuing  a  vision  of  what 
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the  total  society  needs.  They  have  not  developed  a  strategy  as  to  how  it  oan  be 
achieved  and  they're  not  moving  to  accomplish  it. 

This  worries  Reston,  who  thinks  it  is  precisely  the  problem  in  the 
American  Government  today.  It  worries  me,  too. 

And  i>erhaps  because  I  am  still  a  bureaucrat,  I  realize  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  priiginatists  of  government  "to  pui'sue  :i  vision  of  what  the 
total  society  needs.-'  And,  perhaps  unfairly,  I  look  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  universities  to  provide  it. 

And  I  suppose  I  think  of  this  "larger  vision"  as  so  important  that  I 
wouldn't  want  the  temptation  of  funds  from  a  Government- funded 
Foreign  Affairs  Institute  to  distract  :ay  wise  friends  in  academia  to 
come  aown  from  their  Olympian  heights. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  haven't  seen  much  lately  that  I  could  fairlv 
describe  as  reflecting  any  "larger  vision."  Perhaps  then  I  shouldn't 
worry  about  distnictmg  my  academic  friends  with  contract  money. 

About  midway  through  my  3  years  tenure  in  the  External  Research 
Office,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  some  of  the  staff  abstracted 
articles  from  the  more  serious  periodicals  on  matters  relevant  to  for- 
eign policy.  And  I  suppose  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  policymakers  at  State,  Cefense  and  other  agencies  articles 
that  might  be  running  counter  to  the  "conventional  wisdom" — perhaps 
even  some  reflecting  the  "larger  vision"  remarked  by  Gardner. 

Our  only  criteria  of  selection  were  that  they  be  written  bv  responsi- 
ble authors,  that  they  appear  in  serious  publications  and  that  they  be 
relevant.  After  a  few  months,  we  abandoned  the  program.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  ho^  little  was  being  written  that  Avas  relevant.  And  at 
least  in  those  days  there  was  very  little  appearing  that  even  questioned 
the  premises  of  some  of  our  policies  or  the  conventional  wisdom  or 
myths  that  dictated  them. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  heard  three  Assistant  Secretary-level 
people  in  three  separate  agencies — all  men  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy — decry  this  failure  of  the  American  intellectuals. 

Last  November,  Defense's  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Arthur  Bar- 
ber devoted  his  whole  speech  to  ISA's  Washington  regional  chapter  to 
"the  failure  of  American  intellectuals  to  contribute  new  ideas  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy."  "I  believe  the  potential  for  courageous,  intelli- 
gent intelfectuals  concerned  with  political  affairs  *  *  *,"  he  said,  "has 
never  been  greater,  but  the  response  has  been  inadequate  to  the 
challenge." 

Barber,  in  turn,  quoted  Dick  Goodwin,  who  in  his  final  speech  before 
leaving  the  White  JFIouse,  said,  "Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than 
the  fauure  of  much  of  the  American  intellectual  community  to  evolve 
answers  to  the  crisis  of  American  public  life." 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  one  of  the  architects  of  domestic  Great  Society 
programs  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  told  me  before 
iea/vang  Washington  how  disappoinnted  he  was  at  the  lack  of  ideas 
from  tne  universities. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  see  my  colleagues  given  what- 
ever no-strings-attached  funds  they  need  to  stay  in  their  universities 
to  dream,'  to  think,  to  act  as  intellectual  gadflies  in  our  society,  to 
question  the  premises  of  governmental  actions  and  programs  and  to 
work  to  attain  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  us  that  "larger  vision'' 
that  is  lacking.  (Address,  International  Studies  Association,  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  5,  1966.) 
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FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Foreign  Student  in  America 
by  John  F.  JUelby"^ 

A  former  foreign  service  officer^  Mr.  Melby  was  director  of  foreign 
students,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  almost  any  American  community  with  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  the  foreign  student  has  become  fashionable.  So  fashion- 
able, indeed,  that  the  demands  upon  his  time  all  too  frequently 
threatens  to  or  actually  do  impair  his  academic  performance  which  is, 
after  all,  the  primary  reason  he  came  to  the  United  States.  Amer- 
icans are  paying  court  to  the  foreign  student  for  several  obvious  rea- 
sons, and  some  not  so  obvious. 

Americans  are  by  nature  a  friendly  people.  Our  whole  national 
experience  and  the  high  mobility  of  our  society  have  taught  us  at 
firsthand  what  it  means  to  be  a  stranger  in  a  new  community  and  \\Qf\y 
much  difference  a  kind  word  can  mean.  Despite  our  seeming  gregari- 
ousness,  each  of  us  knows  the  meaning  of  loneliness.  Furthermore, 
Americans  with  their  new  and  unsou^t  world  responsibilities  have 
become  painfully  awai-e  of  how  little  they  know  about  other  peoples. 
The  foreign  student  is  one  easy  and  usually  pleasant  way  of  making 
a  dent  in  our  ignorance. 

If  one  suggests  that  foreign  students  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  ev^ry  American  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  automatically  plays  some  small  role  in  the  implementation 
of  that  foreign  policy,  the  reaction  of  the  "average"  American  is 
almost  invariably  one  of  immediate  denial  and  even  great  embarrass- 
ment. How  could  anyone  attribute  to  Americans  such  a  "Machia- 
vellian" motive  for  "playing  host"  to  foreign  students?  In  fact, 
however,  (ian  the  foreign  student  escape  from  playing  a  significant 
role  in  international  relations?  And  can  the  American  who  meets 
or  knows  him  be  other  than  a  foreign  policy  "actor,"  for  better  or  for 
worse  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  American  foreign  student  program 
that  provokes  this  controversial  question. 

Altnough  traditionally  Americans  studied  in  Europe — despite  Mr. 
Jefferson's  warning  on  tne  dangers  of  this  practice — students  in  small 
numbers  have  alwa;)^s  come  to  the  United  States  as  well.  Perhaps  '  he 
first  one  was  Francisco  de  Miranda  of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  precursoi-s 
of  Latin  American  independence.  And  almost  a  centui7  ago 
awakening  Japan  sent  about  50  students  to  Rutgers,  which  has  ever 
since  maintained  a  special  interest  in  that  country.   Still,  the  foreign 

•O TrasteeB  of  the  Unlrerslty  ot  PennsylTanla. 
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Student  in  America  was  something  of  a  curiosity  until  the  20th  cen- 
tury. And  the  present  flood  of  students  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

Tlie  official  figures  ^  for  this  year  will  probably  show  that  there  are 
approxima^tely  75,000  foreign  students  in  the  United  States.  In  all 
lilcelihood,  the  actual  number  will  be  closer  to  100,000.-  They  come 
from  literally  every  country  and  political  subdivision  of  the  globe, 
and  there  is  not  a  subject  taught  in  this  country  which  some  foreign 
student  is  not  studying  somewhere.  They  are  enrolled  in  at  least  1,4(K) 
of  our  2,000  institutions  of  higher  leaniing.  (Just  how  they  manage 
to  discover  some  of  the  more  obscure  schools  remains  a  mystery.) 
Thus  it  is  an  unusual  community  or  college  student  who  does  not  know 
or  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  know  an  educated  man  or  woman 
from  another  country. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  foreign  students  are  women;  the  average  age 
is  in  the  mid-twenties,  and  the  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States 
is  from  1  to  4  years.  Ten  percent  are  on  U.S.  Government  scholar- 
ships, another  10  percent  on  forei^jn  government  scholarships,  almost 
30  percent  on  a  combination  of  private  scholarships,  and  self-support, 
and  more  than  half  are  entirely  on  their  own  resources.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  will  be  members  of  the  elite  groups  in  their 
own  countries  when  they  return  home. 

Why  do  they  come  here?  Basically,  they  come  to  get  an  education. 
It  must  seem  ironic  to  them  that  American  cities  must  mount  massive 
ca.npaigns  to  reduce  the  number  of  school  dropouts  when  literally  mil- 
lions oi  foreign  students  would  liave  come  to  the  United  States  if  they 
had  possessed  the  funds  and  if  we  had  been  able  to  accommodate  them. 
The  desperate  hunger  of  the  underdeveloped  world  for  education  can 
be  understood  only  oy  those  who  have  personally  experienced  it.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  for  years  known  something  Americans  are  only 
tardily  beginning  to  appreciate,  namely,  that  the  fundamental  re- 
source of  the  world  is  people :  there  can  be  no  meaningful  economic 
growth,  no  decent  standards  of  living  without  developing  people. 
Tliis  requires  education.  A  recent  United  Nations  study  showed 
that  the  battle  for  literacy  is  falling  behind  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  It  is  no  accident,  for  examplej  that  the  struggle  or  the  Negro 
for  his  rightful  place  in  American  society  focuses  so  largely  on  edu- 
cation witliout  w^ich  he  is  severely  handicapped. 

More  specifically,  the  foreign  student  comes  here  for  three  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  he  believes  he  can  get  the  type  of  ti-aining  that  will 
enhance  his  proie^sional  status  at  home.  Secondly,  all  except  tlie 
completely  self-centered  individuals  believe  this  training  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  their  countries.  Thirdly,  although  this  motive  may 
be  present  ojily  in  the  subconscious  of  many,  they  come  to  learn  about 
ana,  hopefully,  to  understand  the  United  States.  An  examination  of 
these  three  points  will  provide  i;  basis  for  evaluating  the  foreign 
student  program. 

1  Open  Doom,  an  annual  publication  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  gives 
forelfrn  student  statistics  compiled  on'  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

'The  smaller  figure  does  not  Include  several  thousand  trainees  from  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries^  many  thousands  of  U.S.  Government  short-term  trainees.  oflSdal  short- 
term  visitors,  or  bl^h  school  students  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Field  Service 
or  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
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Are  foreign  students  generally  satifsfied  with  tiieft  education  in 
America?  ^  study  ^  done  3  years  ago  ui-the  University  of  Pennsyl^ 
vania  showed  that  only  2  percent  were  dissatisfied,  while  well  over  00 
percent  were  quite  satisfied.  These  figures  are  even  more  surprising  in 
view  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  from  former  European  colonies 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  their  former  masters  of  the  basic  inferior- 
ity of  American  education;  many  of  them  have  come  here  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  go  to  Europe  and  an  American  education  was 
better  than  nothing.  As  the  number  of  American-educated  students 
returning  home  increases,  this  attitude  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Of 
the  thousands  of  foi-eign  students  I  have  known,  only  one  non-Euro- 
pean with  both  an  American  and  a  European  education  thinks  that  the 
American  variety  is  manifestly  inferior — and  he  is  a  white  South 
African  of  East  European  origin  who  plans  to  return  to  South  Africa. 
There  are  many  who  quite  rightly  see  advantage5^ind  disadvantages 
in  both  systems;  this  depends  on  the  individual  and  tlie  kind  of  train- 
ing he  wants.  . .  - . 

It  would  be  corfflorting  if  the  question  of  academic  satisfaction 
could  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  Unhappily,  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  troublesome  and  largely  unsolved  series  of  problems  concerning 
the  preferences  of  the  students  and  the  needs  of  the  iniderdeveloped 
countries.  Many  fortunate  foreign  .students,  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  or  before  returning  home,  kriow^xactly  what  they  will 
be  doing  when  school  days  are  oyer.  For  them  the  terminal  months  in 
America  are  mixed  with  a  certain  sadness  at  the  ending  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime  as  well  as  the  excitement  of  retaining  home  to  fruit- 
ful and  productive  work.  For  just  as  many,  however,  the  final  year 
is  msLvred  by  a  growing  anxiety.  .  They  worry  not  only  about  wliat  kind 
of  work  thty  can  find,  but  in  many  instances  about  whether  they  will 
find  a  job  at  all  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  find  one.  In  a  world  crying 
for  literacy  and  for  skills,  it  seems  paradoxical  that  the  foreign  student 
should  be  anxious  about  finding  a  ]ob. 

The  years  of  experience  which  Americans  have  had  with  economic 
aid  programs  havf^  slowly  and  painfully  impressed  upon  us  and  upon 
the  developing  countries  the  fact  that  the  proper  utilization  of  skills  is 
a  very  complicated  business.  The  earlier  and  facile  assumption  that  in 
a  country  short  on  technology  any  skill  can  be  used  and  be  useful  is 
not  only  false,  but  it  also  leads  to  waste  and  frustration.  At  any  point 
in  a  country's  economic  development,  only  a  certain  inimber  of  highly 
skilled  persons  can  bo-profitably  employed.  Wliereas  the  United  States 
will  probablyjif^ver  have  t-?ough  Ph.  D.'s,  India  cannot  give  employ- 
ment to  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  until  it  has  enough 
master  mechanics,  carpentei-s,  bricklayers,  and  midwives  to  stuff  the 
base  of  the  work  force  pyi-amid.  Thus,  some  foreign  students,  return- 
ing home  with  an  advanced  degree,  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  job  requir- 
ing a  high  degree  cf  professional  competence. 

Presumably  a  graduate  engineer  should  bd-*ble  to  operate  a  lathe, 
or  a  brain  surgeon  deliver  a  oaby,  if  that  is  the  best  available  outlet 
they  can'ffiid  to  occupy  their  time.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  as  simple 
as  that.  Conceivably,  they  might  liPLbe  very  good  at  these  less  exact- 
ing tasks,  although  better  than  the  untrained  person.  Furthermore, 

•  John  P.  Melby  and  Elinor  K.  Wolt,  Looking  Olasa  for  AmericaM — A  Study  of  the 
Foreign  Students  at  the  Vniver$iiv  of  Pennsplvania  (Philadelphia:  National  Council  on 
Asian  Affaln,  IW) . 
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it  can  be  irreparably  damaging  and  demoralizing  for  a  man  to  work 
at  a  level  considerably  below  Tus  capacity  and  training;  and  it  is  a 
serious  misuse  of  educated  manpower  in  a  world  which  cannot  afford 
to  waste  this  scarce  human  resource. 

The  gnawing  doubt  is  whether  American  technological  training  is 
what  the  underdeveloped  countries  really  need  most.  Unfortunatelv, 
no  comprehensive  study  on  the  subject  has  been  made,  but  we  ao 
know  that  a  substantial  nmnber  of  scientists  and  engineers  from  these 
countries  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  returning  home.  Not  all  these 
expatriates  are  moved  solely  by  higher  wages  and  more  comfortable 
living  conditions,  although  some  undoubtedly  are.  This  group  at  least 
is  nsms  its  skills — but  now  where  these  skills  are  most  needed. 

The  doubt  takes  on  a  different  kind  of  edge  when  we  consider  the 
other  category  of  foreign  students  whose  future  is  uncertain.  Many 
foreign  students  are  studying  literature,  music,  art,  archaeolc^y  or 
Sanskrit.  Somehow,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  scholarship  on  Chau- 
cer as  having  a  very  high  priority  among  Ceylon's  real  needs,  or  the 
importance  of  a  violin  teacher  for  Korea.  But  what  can  one  do 
about  it? 

There  is  probably  no  one  solution.  Rather  it  must  come  from  a 
variety  of  self-restraints,  each  helping  to  ameliorate  the  problem. 
It  should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that  a  nucleus  of  the  fine^st  skills 
must  be  available  in  each  country,  if  for  no  other  reiison  than  to  set 
local  standards  toward  which  others  may  aspire.  Some  governments 
with  large  needs  and  small  resources  regularly  permit  to  go  abroad 
only  those  students  for  whom  there  will  be  an  important  job  and  whose 
skills  can  be  fully  utilized.  That  a  certain  element  of  favoritism  on 
occasion  creeps  into  this  selection  is  inevitable  and,  if  within  bounds, 
probably  tolerable.  Other  governments,  notably  that  of  India  for 
example,  have  taken  the  position  that  it  is  quintessential  to  a  democ- 
racy that  the  individual  should  make  his  own  choice — without  inter- 
ference from  the  state — as  to  what  he  will  do  with  his  life.  This  is 
a  particularly  difficult  argument  for  an  American  to  counter. 

There  is,  in  fact,  probably  no  counterargument  except  that  the  indi- 
vidual wlio  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  free  society  has  some  respon- 
sibility to  that  society  which  makes  his  freedom  possible.  India,  when 
faced  with  a  Chinese  invasion,  found  it  necessary  to  limit  foreign 
exchange  for  students;  the  decision  was  made  to  provide  this  assistance 
to  those  students  pursuing  the  more  "practical"  courses  of  study.  No 
one  seriously  questioned  tjje  decision,  not  even  some  of  the  Indian 
students  in  the  United  States  who  were  cut  off  and  found  themselves 
in  financial  straits.  So  far  as  the  future  of  the  Indian  state  is  con- 
cerned, is  there  any  important  difference — except  in  degree  of  imme- 
diacy and  dramatic  impact — between  the  Chinese  invasion  and  the 
possibility  that  the  Indian  economic  experiment  may  not  succeed? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  India  to  take  into  account  the  latter  stark 
imlity — as  it  did  the  former — to  establish  stricter  criteria,  based  on 
India\  developmental  needs,  for  its  support  of  students  aoroad  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  "waste"  of  its  precious  foreign  exchan^^e  ?  These 
are  hard  decisions  to  make  and  some  of  them  will  be  mistakes,  but 
the  price  of  economic  failure  could  be  much  higher. 

Tne  burden  of  making  these  difficult  decisions  should  not  be  placed 
entirely  on  the  Uready  overburdened  shoulders  of  the  developing  coun- 
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tries.  The  United  States,  which  is  paying  a  large  part  of  the  bill  for 
development  (although  Americans  could  contribute  more  without  feel- 
ing a  financial  pinch),  sliould  bear  some  of  tlie  inevitable  onus  of 
telling  some  students  they  cjinnot  have  the  kind  of  education  they 
want  or  as  mucli  of  it  as  tliey  are  capable  of  acquiring.  Should  this 
onus  fall  on  public  or  private  American  shoulders?  In  view  of  the 
patteni  of  freewheeling  individual  fi*eiizy  that  we  call  American  pri- 
vate and  vohintaiy  civic  action  and  tluit  by  and  large  works  better 
than  anyone  might  expect,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  American 
private  collej^es  and  univemties  should  iissume  tliis  I'esponsibility  and 
should  practice  a  little  more  discrimination  in  the  admission  of  foreign 
students  than  they  usually  do.  The  real  reason  for  these  loose  admis- 
sion practices^  which  have  driven  more  than  one  interested  and  dedi- 
cated academic  adviser  to  the  brink  of  isolationism,  is  that  colleges 
often  do  not  understand  the  problem  and  still  quite  properly  feel  they 
have  an  obli^tion  to  help  wnere  they  can;  hence  they  lean  over  back- 
ward to  admit  foreign  students  with  questionable  academic  and  per- 
sonal qualifications.  Nor  is  there  any  reiilistic  reason  why  they  should 
understand.  It  is  one  thing  for  Harvard  with  its  Nigeria  program  or 
Montana  with  its  Afghan  program  to  know  about  these  individual 
countries,  but  how  can  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachei-s  College  or  even 
the  University  of  Chicago  with  their  first  students  from  Honduras 
and  Cambodia  be  expected  to  understand  ?  The  dilemma  puts  us  l^ck, 
unfortunately,  in  the  lap  of  that  old  bogeyman  and  whipping  boy,  the 
Federal  Government. 

What  other  institution  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  studies  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  student  program?  Who 
else  is  ui  a  position  to  evaluate  foreign  student  credentials,  on  the 
basis  of  which  colleges  can  make  responsible  decisions  about  admis- 
sion? (Final  decision  to  admit  or  reject  must,  of  course,  remain  with 
the  college.)   Who  else  is  in  a  position,  by  law,  to  discuss  with  other 

{jovemments  their  real  needs  and  resources?  And  w^ho  else  has  the 
egal  authority  to  work  out  with  other  governments  cooperative  and 
self -restraining  programs  desired  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all? 
The  answer  is  that  all  these  things  are  already  being  done  and  have 
had  some  effect,  but  they  are  done  haphazardly,  on  too  small  a  scale, 
and  without  an  overall  plan.  The  adaitional  need  could  be  met  with- 
out anything  really  new  or  revolutionary;  rather,  by  improving  and 
coordinating  existing  practices. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third,  and  strictly  nonacademic,  reason  why 
the  foreign  student  comes  here — to  become  better  informed  about 
America.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  foreign  student  is  an  important 
factor  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Almost  all  foreign  students  returning  home  after  studying  in  Amer- 
ica become  members  of  their  countries'  growing  elite  groups.  This 
is  only  natural,  for  they  hive  received  an  education  superior  in  most 
cases  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  who  remained  home ;  most  of 
them  must  also  have  possessed  rreater  initiative  and  energy  to  have 
ventured  into  a  foreign  land.  The  attitudes  toward  Americans  which 
they  take  home  will  condition  the  attitudes  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  have  seen  our  coun- 
try, lived  with  us,  and  formed  firsthand  opinions,  however  erroneous 
some  may  be,  about  America  and  Americans.    In  some  instances, 
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these  opinions  liave  already  had  a  major  impact.  In  some  African 
countries  where  a  president  or  cabinet  minister  over  35  is  a  rarity, 
many  students  were  active  in  politics  before  they  came  to  our  shores; 
they  repoit  regularly  to  their  leaders  while  they  are  here  and  all  will 
most  tvssui*edly  be  active  in  politics  as  soon  as  they  I'etuni.  A  few  illus- 
trations will  suffice  to  show  that  this  phenomenon — the  entrance  into 
political  affairs  in  their  own  country  of  those  younj?  people  who  liave 
studied  in  the  United  States — is  neither  rare  nor  insi^^nificant. 

The  puppet  president  of  the  Philippines  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation, Jose  Laurel,  never  made  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
taste for  Americans  and  his  willingness  to  collaborate  with  Japan 
stemmed  from  his  student  days  at  Yale;  he  was  courtuig  a  young  lady 
in  New  Haven  until  her  father  bodily  ejected  him  from  the  house  with 
an  unprintable  epithet  about  the  color  of  his  skin.  Nor  is  there  nuich 
reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  the  unfavorable  attitudes  of  President 
Nkrumah  toward  the  United  States  are  related  to  unpleasant  experi- 
ences at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Pniladelphia,  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love."  Many  foreign  students  today  have  serious 
reservations  about  Ameriain  democracy  when  they  not  only  witness 
but  on  occasion  are  directly  affected  by  infringements  of  civil  rights. 
If  all  these  examples  concern  our  mce  problem,  it  is  only  because  this 
is  the  problem  which  most  often  leaves  the  greatest  imprnit  on  foreign 
students.  But  there  are  other  shortcomings  in  American  society — 
our  slums,  inadequate  educational  facilities,  chaotic  traffic,  lack  of 
urban  renewal,  and  seeming  irrationality  in  public  life — which  also 
amaze  or  disgust  our  student  guests. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side,  much  more  representative  of  Amer- 
ican society.  The  proverbial  foundness  and  admiration  of  the  Chinese 
for  Americans  before  1949  was  based  largely  on  personal  friendships, 
mutual  respect  and  warm  human  relationships,  rather  than  attach- 
ment to  the  American  dollar  and  commerce.  Perhaps  the  single  most 
important  factor  over  the  last  150  yetirs  is  shaping  American  policy 
toward  China  has  been  the  missionary  movement.  By  the  same  token, 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  single  most  important  factor  in  creating  good- 
will among  the  Chinese  toward  the  United  States  was  also  the  Ameri- 
can missionary,  and  he  did  it  mainly  by  sending  Chinese  students  to 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  them  returned  to  become  leaders 
in  their  country.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  Nationalist  regime  it  was 
difficult  to  find  an  American  in  China  who  did  not  know  a  Chinese 
alumnus  of  his  own  almamater.  These  ties  create  personal  relation- 
.^hips  which  should  not  be  lightly  dismissed. 

It  is  worth  recording  here  that  the  basic  undei'standing  of  and 
friendliness  toward  Americans  of  men  like  the  Governor  General  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  can  be  traced,  at  least 
in  part,  to  happy  student  experiences  in  the  United  States.  These  ex- 
amples can  be  multiplied  many  times  over.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our 
great  civil  rights  deoatc  of  recent  years,  the  American  sense  of  fair 
play  and  the  American  social  conscience  have  come  to  our  rescue. 
Many  foreign  students  witnessed  the  march  of  Negro  and  white  Amer- 
icans on  Washington  and  the  humiliation  which  most  Americans  felt 
when  Federal  troops  had  to  be  used  to  enroll  one  Negro  student  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  Such  evidences  of  social  justice  did  mnch 
to  counteract  skepticism  about  the  American  protestation  that  the 
rights  and  duties  of  our  society  belong  to  all  citizens. 
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These  attitudes  are  formed  through  experiences  and  contacts  out- 
side the  chissroom  and  hiboratory:  relationships  with  American  stu~ 
dents  and  relationships  with  the  community.  There  is  probably  no 
part  of  his  extracurriouhir  experience  whicn  the  foreign  student  en- 
joys more  than  getting  to  know  "average"  Americans  off  campus. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  stranger  into  your  home  is  alien  to  most  other 

S copies  and  the  foreign  student  is  often  at  first  puzzled  or  surprised, 
nco  convinced  of  the  genuine  sentiment  behind  this  unique  American 
institution,  he  enjoys  it. 

To  innumerable  foreign  students  this  kind  of  contact  has  made  the 
difference  between  loneliness  and  a  sense  of  warm  acceptance.  Tliei'e 
is  hardly  an  Anieri(*an  connnunity  which  does  not  now  have  a  home 
hospitality  program,  and  any  foi-eign  student  who  does  not  have  an 
•*i\jnericnn  family" — or  fi'eqnently  several — probably  does  not  want 
one.  The  community  response  to  this  challenge  has  been  remarkable 
iind  in  the  best  American  tradition,  Philadelphia  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  Held,  The  International  House  of  Philadelphia,  which 
handles  the  program  for  the  area  colleges  and  universities,  Inis  intro- 
duced something  new  in  the  last  year  or  so.  As  soon  as  a  student  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  college  in  the  area  he  is  assigned  a  host  family  who  writes 
to  him  before  he  leaves  home,  arranges  to  meet  him  on  arrival,  and 
often  takevS  him  liome  for  a  few  days  before  classes  start  to  help  him  get 
settlecl  and  accustome<:l  to  our  way  of  life.  To  the  average  foreign 
student  who  arrives  hot,  tired,  hungry,  dirty,  confused  and  wanting 
nothing  qwite  so  much  as  to  get  on  the  next  plane  and  go  liome,  a 
friendly  welcome  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Most  of 
these  hos-t  families  (those  with  young  children  seem  to  work  best) 
probably  never  think  of  it,  but  eiich  of  them  is  playing  a  role  in  foreign 
affairs,  as  well  as  adding  a  new  dimension  to  its  life. 

Far  less  encouraging  is  the  foreign  student's  relationship  with 
Americiiii  students,  and  nothing  disturbs  him  more.  He  has  heard 
that  Americans  ai'e  friendly,  informal,  and  approachable,  and  he 
finds  that  this  is  true,  but  often  tlie  relationsliip  ends  tliei'e.  Close 
friendship  does  not  follow  said  he  is  puzzled  and  a  little  hurt.  It 
is  not  that  the  American  is  hostile;  he  is  simply  apathetic  and  pre- 
occupied with  liis  own  concerns.  As  mucli  as  the  foreign  stndent  ap- 
preciates his  off-campus  contacts,  he  wants  to  have  even  more  friends 
among  his  contemporaries  and  professional  colleagues.  The  Ameri- 
•can  student,  although  ho  is  usually  not  aware  of  this,  plays  a  role  in 
foreign  policy  just  as  liis  off-campus  fellow  citizens.  Many  campus 
foreign  student  advisers  are  concerned  that  the  i\jnerican  student,  on 
the  average,  is  not  playing  this  role  as  well  as  he  could. 

There  ai-e  currently  two  approaches  t^o  foi-eign  student  work.  One 
says  ill  offe^rt  tliat  there  are  no  foreign  students  on  campus,  only  stu- 
dents. The  college  provides  the  required  routine  immigration  and 
legal  services  and  perhaps  special  personal  counseling;  after  that  it  is 
up  to  tlie  student  to  make  liis  own  way.  This  may  oe  adequate  in  a 
small  school  with  half  a  dozen  foreign  students,  but  increasingly  those 
in  foreign  student  work  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  enough.  Ameri- 
cans are  simply  too  busy  to  take  on  this  new  task  without  guidance 
and  leadership.  The  community  program  did  not  just  happen;  it  was 
organized  and  promoted. 
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The  second  approach  is  based  on  this  realization.  It  holds  that  the 
successful  integration  of  the  foreign  student  into  campus  life  must  be 
carefully  planned,  so  that  he  participates  with  American  students  in 
all  the  things  Americans  do.  Furthermore,  the  student  program  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  international  activities  in  whicn  the  uni- 
versity participates.  It  will  not  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  if 
separated  from  the  other  international  programs,  whether  academic 
or  extracurricular.  It  is  worth  noting  that  ^e  most  fruitful  progams 
are  at  institutions  which  subscribe  to  this  approach;  and,  for  whatever 
significance  may  be  attached  to  this  fact,  most  of  the  outstandingly 
successful  programs  are  at  state  universities,  such  as  the  Universities 
of  Michigan^  Illinois,  Texas  and  California.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  American  student  to  drop  the  matter  here.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  many  American  students  have  found  friend- 
ship with  foreign  students  to  be  among  their  most  cherished  college 
experiences.  They  only  needed  to  gain  awareness  of  the  opportunity 
for  and  importance  of  these  contacts,  and  then  they  pursued tnem  with 
interest  and  zest. 

The  foreign  student,  by  virtue  of  his  presence  in  America,  becomes  a 
factor  in  U.o.  foreign  policy — a  factor  over  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can can  wield  considerable  influence.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  foreign  student  will  continue  to  come  in  spiraling  numbers  to 
America.  If  Americans  believe  that  they  have  something  to  offer  the 
i*est  of  the  world  which  will  make  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
there  can  be  no  moi-e  effective  channel  of  communication  than  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  come  eagerly  to  the  United  States 
because  they  too  believe  we  have  something  to  offer.  We  will  fulfill 
their  expectations  and  serve  our  own  interests  if  we  have  prepared 
mutually  beneficial  foreign  student  programs. 

In  our  own  lifetime  the  world  has  become  a  village,  and  every  man  is 
neighbor  to  every  other  man.  The  foreign  student  iu  our  midst  is  a 
talented  and  interesting  neighbor  who  wul  soon  return  to  assume  his 

Elace  among  the  elite  of  his  society.  It  behooves  Americans  to  remem- 
er  that  his  experience  and  treatment  in  America  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  his  attitudes  and  actions  and  eventually  on  the 
policies  of  his  country  and  on  our  own  security  and  welfare.  (Orbis. 
Spring  1964) 
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College  and  University  Programs 
of  Academic  Exchange 

by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy.  eHtahliahed  by 
the  Institute  of  Internatioiutl  Education  in  Wolf,  (lh  a  policy  commit' 
tee  to  ,survey  the  field  of  exclutnge^  issued  hi  1960  u  pamphlet  designed 
to  assist  ft  college  or  uJiiversity  in  analyzing  its  intermtional  eauca- 
t!on  exciutnge  activities.  Each  section — covering  student^  facility^ 
and  short 'tern  exchanges — posed  the  issues  in  question  form  in  order 
to  stimulate  more  detailed  study  by  interested  ins titnt ions. 

All  the  potential  benefits  of  aciulemic  exchange  can  be  idealized 
in  some  decree  in  the  foreign  student.  He  comes  to  the  university  to 
study  and  learn.  He  I'epresents  the  challenge  of  au  intellect  to  be 
developed.  He  is  the  scientist  or  scholar  of  the  future.  He  may 
use  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  presence  in  the 
classroom  helps  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  American  students,  and 
may  stimulate  faculty  to  reexamine  teaching  methods  and  curriculum. 
His  presence  on  camjons  and  in  the  community  contributes  to  Ameri- 
can understanding  of  other  countries  and  to  a  lessening  of  American 
provincialism.  His  impressions  of  America  help  to  cjixrify  a  fuzzv 
and  sometimes  distorted  image  of  the  United  States.  While  the  full 
value  of  having  foreign  students  on  campus  is  probably  not  being 


Wliat  kind  of  iicademic  program  should  be  offered  to  foreign  stu- 
dents? Does  an  American  education  meet  the  needs  of  all  Foreign 
students?  Does  it  permit  them  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to 
their  home  countries  ?  Many  students  from  developing  nations  choose 
the  United  States  as  a  place  to  study  because  they  believe  the  Americavi 
approach  to  education  is  practical.  Many  return  home,  however,  to 
find  that  the  knowledge  they  acquired  in  the  United  States  has  little 
to  do  with  the  immediate  problems  with  which  they  must  deal.  In 
teclinical  fields  and  the  professions  especially,  the  contrast  between 
what  they  learn  in  America  and  what  they  can  use  immediately  at 
home  may  be  great. 

To  what  extent  should  universities  iidjust  their  curricula  and 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  developing  countries? 
For  most  institutions,  special  courses  i  re  not  feasible.  The  cost  is 
too  great,  the  needs  to  be  met  too  numerous,  and  qualified  teachers  too 
few.  Even  if  feasible,  special  courses  tend  to  isolate  students  from  the 
main  stream  of  academic  life  and  to  lower  academic  standards. 
Special  coui-ses  adversely  aflFect  recognition  of  U.S.  degi-ees  in  many 
countries  abroad.  A  university  can,  however,  take  owier  steps.  It 
can  improve  its  counseling  of  foreign  students  so  that  they  find  their 
wa3^  into  the  most  appropriate  courses  available;  it  can  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  courses  foreign  students  are  allowed  to  take  for  credit; 
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it  can  encourage  some  students  to  take  the  courses  they  need  without 
obtaining  a  degree.  Some  universities  have  set  up  special  nondegree 
programs,  usually  subsidized  bv  an  outside  agency,  for  groups  of 
toreigii  students  in  a  particular  field.  The  more  specialized  the  train- 
ing sought  hy  II  foreign  student,  the  more  important  it  is  that  he 
attend  an  institution  suitable  for  his  purpose,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  some  other  country. 

Possibly  we  are  asking  too  much  of  Americiin  education.  Tlie  U.S. 
student  who  attends  a  university  abimd,  does  not  expect  to  receive 
an  American-oriented  education.  He  expects  to  learn  those  things 
which  ai-e  unique  and  valuable  in  the  forei^  university  system  and 
culture.  If  tlie  American  university  does  its  job  well,  the  foreign 
students  will  take  back  knowledge  and  abilities  that  will  be  valuable 
in  the  long  run.  He  may  not  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  imme- 
diately, but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  test  of  a  successful  education. 
Foreign  students,  like  other  students,  need  to  learn  many  things  the 
usefulness  of  which  is  not  immediately  apparent.  The  developing 
cx)untries  need  competent  specialists  in  professional  and  technical 
fields,  but  they  also  need  men  of  insight,  adaptability,  and  bi'oad  edu- 
cational backCTOund  to  give  direction  to  national  development  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Another  major  issue  in  this  type  of  exchange  concerns  the  scholastic 
performance  of  forei^  students.  Can  foreign  students  be  expected 
to  do  as  well  academically  as  American  students  ?  Should  the  "A" 
received  by  a  foreign  student  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  "B" 
received  by  an  American  student?  What  limited  evidence  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  performance  of  foreign  students  seems  to  show 
that  on  the  whole  they  do  as  well  or  better  than  other  students,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  work  done  during  their  first  semester,^ 
Where  a  foreign  students  does  not  do  well  academically  it  may  be  due, 
apart  from  inadequate  preparation,  to  such  factors  as  inaoility  to 
express  himself  in  English,  difficultv  in  adjusting  to  a  new  environ- 
ment, lack  of  familiarity  with  the  American  examination  system,  or 
personal  problems  which  prevent  him  from  concentrating  on  his  stud- 
ies. These  are  handicaps  which  the  university  can  sometimes  reduce. 
It  can  arrange  special  tutoring  in  Englir.h,  provide  personal  counsel- 
ing, allow  the  student  a  certain  leeway  in  taking  examinations,  and 
help  him  compensate  for  his  temporary  handicap  in  other  ways.  Low- 
ering the  standard  of  performance  for  foreign  students  is  not  a  solu- 
tion. Granting  of  courtesy  grades  or  a  courtesy  degree  serves  the 
interests  of  neither  the  institution  nor  of  the  student.  It  harms  the 
reputation  of  American  education  abroad,  encourages  poor  students 
to  apply  for  admission  to  institutions,  and  postpones  the  day  when 
the  studfent  himself  must  face  reality. 

How  much  assistance  should  the  university  give  foreign  students 
with  their  social  and  personal  adjustment?  Some  say  little  or  none. 
These  people  believe  that  the  visitor  should  be  expected  to  make  his  way 

*  Beala,  Ralph  L.  and  Norman  D.  Humphrey.  No  Frontier  to  Learning,  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  1967,  p.  70 ;  Du  Bols,  Cora.  Foreign  Students  and  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  Statet,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1956,  pp.  18^18)&; 
Hountras,  Peter  T.,  "Acaidemic  Probation  Among  Foreign  Graduate  Students,"  School 
and  Society,  Sept.  1,  1966 ;  Koenig,  Clara,  "The  Scholastic  Performance  of  Foreign  Stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,"  College  and  University,  January  1953 ;  Maddox,  James,  Mexi- 
can Study  Abroad,  American  Universities  Field  Staff,  Jan.  7,  1957. 
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in  America  witliout  special  reference,  to  his  foreign  status.-  Otliers  say 
we  must  concern  ourselvi^s  witli  the  nonacademic  adjustment  of  the 
foreign  student,  if  only  to  equalize  the  difference  between  him  and  other 
students.  Just  as  universities  attempt  to  meet  the  si)ecia]  needs  of 
Am(»rican  students  for  vocational  counseling,  reading  clinics  and  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted,  these  people  argue  that  universities  should  meet 
the  need  of  foi'eign  students  for  intensive  language  study,  advice  on 
practical  questions  and  pei*sonal  counseling.  It  is  this  which  the  best 
of  the  campus  programs  for  advising  foreign  students  seeks  to  do«  An 
Australian  educator  described  the  counseling  services  for  foreign 
students  at  American  universities  as  follows : 

"The  counseling  services  were  described  to  me  as  much  overdone, 
but  the  counselors  whom  I  met  were  fine  pei-sons  and  wise  men  whose 
work  was  valuable  and  keenly  appreciated,  and  who  were  alert  to  any 
risk  of  ^babying.'  "  ^ 

Wliere  the  relationship  between  faculty  and  students  is  close,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  institution,  foreign  students  often  obtain 
fhe  lielp  they  need  from  individual  faculty  members.  In  the  past  10 
yeai's,  however,  most  institutions  have  designated  someone  to  act  as 
foreign  student  adviser.  The  National  Association  of  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Advisers  reports  that  some  600  colleges  and  universities  now  have 
such  advise I'S.  In  1954,  nercent  of  them  spent  half  or  more  of  their 
time  on  foreign  student  affairs.^  FSAs  may  themselves  handle  the 
whole  range  of  financial,  personal,  intercultural,  legal,  and  academic 
problems  brought  to  them  by  foreign  students,  or  they  may  direct 
students  to  appropriate  offices.  They  may  be  responsible  only  for 
matter^  affectmg  foreign  students,  or  they  may  coordinate  all  types 
of  academic  exchange  programs,  A  number  of  mstitutions  with  large 
exchange  programs  iiave  established  central  offices  to  handle  ali  inter- 
national programs,  but  others  prefer  decentralized  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Is  the  university  attracting  the  kinds  of  foreign  students  it  wants 
in  a  volume  it  can  handle  ? 

2.  Should  the  univereity  concentrate  on  foreign  students  from  cer- 
tain countries  or  areas  of  the  world  ?  On  students  in  certain  subjects 
or  professional  fields? 

fl.  How  does  the  university  secure  foi'eign  students?  Does  the  uni- 
versity present  a  clear  pictui*e  of  its  facilities  and  resources  to  prospec- 
tive foreign  students?  Should  steps  be  taken  to  interpret  the  uni- 
versity more  fully  to  students  overseas  ? 

4.  In  screening  foreign  applicants  for  admission,  is  the  university 
making  full  use  of  available  sources  of  information  on  the  evaluation 
of  foreign  credentials? 

'  "Have  we  created  tbe  'problem  of  the  f orelfjn  fttudenf  more  or  less  on  nurpoee,  in  our 
own  image?  Har3  we,  by  adopting  tbe  ninninc  presumption  tbat  tbe  foreign  student 
mtut  be  a  quivering  mass  of  probiems.  encouraged  a  Jungle^growth  of  a  great,  looue  jointed 
HpparnruH  m  this  country'  which  makes  problems  inevitable?  Are  we.  as  a  country,  by 
nurturing  the  proliferation  of  mechanisms  which  express  our  'eoncfrn*  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  foreign  student  market?  11:. ^9*^^^ Uy  means  of  refining  and  i>erfecting  our 
machinery  for  tinkering  with  foreign  students,  placed  strains  upon  those  students  to 
which  only  the  magnificently  resilient  are  impervious,  and  from  which  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  hopelessly  non-self -sufllclent  among  the  foreign,  student  population?** 
I)u  Bois,  Cora.  Foreign  Students  and  Higher  Education  in  the  Unite4  Statest  p.  32. 

3  Reynolds,  J.  H..  *'An  Australian  Views  Higher  Education,"  American  Ouonian^  Janu- 
ary igiss. 

*  National  Association  of  Forel£r&  Student  Advisers,  The  OMce  of  the  Foreign  Student 
Advieer,  1954. 
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5.  What  should  be  university  policy  with  regard  to  scholarships  for 
foreign  students?  Sliould  foreign  students  compete  with  American 
students,  or  should  certain  scholarships  be  earmarked  for  them? 

6.  How  well  are  foreign  students  domg  academically  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing the  university  needs  to  do  to  help  them  improve  their  perfor- 
mance? Should  the  standard  of  perfomuince  be  the  same  for  foreign 
as  for  American  students  ? 

7.  Is  academic  counseling  effective  in  guiding  foreign  students  into 
courses  suited  to  their  needs  and  interests? 

8.  Should  any  curricular  adjustments  be  made  for  foreign  students? 
Are  specific  course  requirements  for  a  degree  the  same  as  those  for 
Americans? 

9.  Are  facilities  available  for  counseling  foreign  students  on  per- 
sonal and  practical  problems?  If  a  foreign  student  adviser  has  been 
appointed,  does  he  have  sufficient  administrative  support  to  carry,  out 
his  respoiisiblities  ?  Does  he  have  faculty  status  ? 

10.  Do  fore-pi  students  have  opportunities  to  meet  and  associate 
informally  wi  American  students  ?  With  American  families?  What 
role  should  the  university  play  in  arranging  such  contacts? 

11.  Has  the  university  made  adequate  provision  for: 
Obtaining  and  screening  applications  of  foreign  students? 
Evaluating  foreign  student  credentials  ? 

Checking  the  nonacademic  qualifications  of  foreign  students: 
language  competence,  personality,  health,  and  financial  support? 

Offermg  supplementary  English  language  training  to  foreign 
students  who  need  it  ? 

Helping  foreign  students  orient  themselves  to  the  university  and 
to  life  in  America  ? 

Providing  guidance  on  government  regulation  affecting  foreign 
students? 

Introducing  foreign  students  to  American  students  and  the 
local  community? 
Helping  foreign  students-  find  housing  accommodations  ? 
Insuring  foreign  students  against  illness  or  accident  ? 
Offering  scholarship  assistance  to  foreign  students  ? 
Offering  emergency  financial  assistance? 
Arrangmg  part-time  employment  ? 

12.  Are  foreign  students  recognized  and  used  as  an  educational 
resource?  Are  they  considered  for  teaching  assistantships  in  foreiffn 
language  and  other  depart-ments?  Are  they  asked  to  meet  occasionally 
with  history,  geography,  world  politics,  and  other  classes? 

1*3.  Should  foreign  students  ue  served  by  the  ahimni  program  of 
the  university?  {College  and  Umversity  Programs  of  Academic 
Exchange.) 
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The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  and  His 
Institution  in  International  Student  Exchange 

by  Ivan  Putman^  Jr. 

Mr,  Putrrum^  director  of  the  Office  of  International  Faculty  and 
Student  Exchange^  State  University  of  Pfew  York^  Oyster  Bay^  N,Y,, 
prepared  a  Handbook  for  Foreign  Student  Advisers^  a  sectionaliBed 
introdtiction  to  the  history  of  strident  exchange^  the  philosophy  of 
intermtioTuil  student  exchange^  and  the  resp(MsibiIities  tohich  the 
educational  institutio'fi  and  its  foreign  student  adviser  u/tidertake  when 
foreign  students  wre  enrolled. 

With  the  perspective  of  10  years  of  active  postwar  participation  in 
student  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy  (CEIP)  basftd  at  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  in  1955  issued  an  important  state- 
ment on  the  goals  of  international  exchange.  They  asked  the 
question  "Whose  goals  ?"  and  pointed  out  that  the  goals  of  the  exchange 
student  from  abroad  may  be  quite  different  from  tlie  goals  of  the  United 
States  in  welcoming  him  to  our  shores.^  The  CEIP  identified  major 
goals  of  sponsoring  groups  in  the  United  States  which  finance  foreign 
students  in  this  country  and  of  the  individual  foreign  student.  It  has 
since  become  apparent  that  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  educational  institution 
and  of  the  student's  home  country  aro  also  important  factors  in  the 
situation. 

The  foreign  student^s  goals, — ^The  first  four  of  these  are  paraphrased 
from  the  CEIP  statements.  All  of  these  goals  in  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree are  factors  in  the  motivation  of  the  mdividual  who  comes  to  the 
United  States  for  study. 

1.  To  obtain  education  which  will  advance  his  own  status  and 
prospects,  often  education  not  available  at  home.  This  is  unques- 
tionably his  major  purpose. 

2.  To  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  the  development 
of  his  country. 

3.  To  make  a  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
through  cooperative  study  and  research  with  scholars  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  To  prcniote  international  understanding  through  informing 
Americans  about  his  country  and  learnin^j  about  the  United  States. 

5.  To  enjoy  an  exciting  and  stimulating  trip  abroad  and  the 
social  prestige  that  such  an  experience  often  brings  among  one's 
associates  upon  his  return  home — the  grand  tour"  idea  of  an 
e&rlier  day. 

6.  To  escape  from  a  difficult  situation  at  home — political,  eco- 
nomic, or  some  other. 

^Committee  on  EducatlOLal  Interchange  Policy*  The  OoaU  of  Student  Exchange  (New 
York :  Institute  of  Interna/tlonal  Education.  1955).  pp.  4-5. 
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7,  To  enjoy  the  general  educational  advantage,  tlie  broadening 
of  ideas  and  horizons,  and  the  sharper  insights  and  perspectives  in 
viewing  one's  own  cuUure  whicli  may  be  gained  from  living  in 
another  culture. 

Hk  countnfs  goal^, — At  the  same  time  that  the  student  pui'sues  his 
personal  goals,  his  government  and  others  in  his  country  concerned 
with  his  coming  may  have  these  objectives  in  some  degree : 

1.  To  acquire  as  quickly  as  possible  technically  trained  individ- 
uals who  can  help  more  effectively  in  solving  the  country's  eco- 
nomic, educational,  health,  and  political  problems. 

2.  To  establish  a  beachhead  of  influence  and  good  will  in  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  of  promot  ing  more  economic,  technical, 
and  military  aid. 

3.  To  promote  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries. 

1.  To  enable  an  individual  citizen  to  improve  himself  as  much  as 
possible  for  his  own  good,  and  secondarily  for  the  country's  benefit. 
Sometimes  the  student^s  country  may  be  completely  indifferent  to  his 
going  abroad  or  to  using  his  education  and  skills  upon  his  return,  or  it 
may  be  openly  antagonistic  to  his  going  and  to  employing  him  upon  his 
return. 

The  goaJ^  of  the  United  States, — Objectives  of  the  U.S.  Government  , 
national  sponsoring  agencies,  the  public  at  large,  and  communities  in 
which  the  students  live  are  likely  to  be  these  in  some  degree : 

1.  To  foster  understanding  of  and  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  contribute  to  world  peace. 

2.  To  educate  the  foreign  student  so  that  he  can  return  to  his 
own  country  to  make  a  contribution  toward  its  development. 

»3.  To  develop  outstanding  leaders  in  their  professions  and  their 
countries. 

4.  To  enjoy  a  touch  of  the  exotic — native  costumes,  songs,  dance, 
and  the  like. 

5.  To  meet  needs  for  trained  personnel  in  this  counti^y ,  even  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

6.  To  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  world  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

7.  To  make  convert^s  and  develop  missionaries  abroad  for  our 
political,  economic,  and/or  religious  philosophy. 

8.  To  provide  helpful  contacts  for  U.S.  business  abroad. 

T.^he  goals  of  the  U,S>  educational  institution. — Both  the  general 
goals  of  the  institution  and  specific  goals  with  respect  to  international 
education  apply  to  the  foreign  student ; 

1.  To  foster  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

2.  To  help  each  individual  through  education  achieve  his  fullest 
potential. 

3.  To  increase  international  understanding  both  through  schol- 
arly effort  and  through  association  in  an  international  community 
of  scholars. 

4.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  other  nations  through  the 
education  of  their  students. 

5.  To  enhance  the  international  dimension  of  the  education  of 
U.S.  students  and  the  U.S.  community  in  general  through  close 
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association  with  foreign  students,  and  by  using  foreign  students 
as  i-esources  for  appropriate  classes,  club  programs,  etc. 

6.  To  fulfill  the  obligation  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  other  influential  national  agencies  in  achieving  their 
international  goals. 

7.  To  help  fill  staff  needs  from  student  assistant  and  graduate 
research  assistant  to  professor  and  research  scholar  which  ai'e 
diiticult  to  meet  from  U.S.  sources. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  any  of  the  four  lists,  although  some  of  the 
items  are  not  al\vays  stated  so  explicitly.  While  the  order  and  relative 
importarii.*e  of  the  goals  within  each  set  might,  vary,  and  while  in  a 
paiticuhir  situation  some  of  tliesc  goals  would  not  apply  at  all  and 
some  others  might  need  to  be  added,  these  generalizations  seem  valid 
from  comparing  tlie  several  lists : 

1.  The  education  of  the  foreign  students  is  very  high  on  all  four 
lists.  The  educational  experience  is  central  to  the  whole  enter- 
prise, and  it  must  be  successful  if  any  other  purpose  is  to  be 
realized  for  any  of  the  interested  parties. 

2.  Each  list  contains  a  mixture  of  altruistic  and  self-interest 
motives. 

There  may  well  be  conflict  among  the  paramount  interests 
of  the  student,  his  sponsor,  his  country,  the  Ignited  States,  and  the 
college  or  univei-sity. 

Even  with  the  recognition  of  the  centrality  of  the  individuaFs  edu- 
cational gains  and  of  possible  conflicts  among  goals  of  the  interested 
parties,  probably  the  greatest  hazard  in  tlu  whole  enterprise  is  the 
assumption,  so  naively  held  by  so  many,  that  all  of  these  outcomes 
will  be  achieved  automatically  just  by  having  foreign  students  here. 
The  transfer  of  more  than  80,000  human  beings,  as  of  1964r'65,  from 
other  countries  across  our  borders  and  into  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities gives  us  80,000  chances,  but  it  tells  us  notliin^  about  the  odds. 

When  we  consider  what  a  foreign  student  faces  in  coming  to  the 
United  States,  we  marvel  that  he  ever  succeeds.  He  packs  himself  up 
and  leaves  home,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  He  travels  often  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  considerable  physical  discomfort.  He  arrives  in 
a  bewildering  American  city  with  Iceen  anticipation,  only  to  be  con- 
fronted with  confusing  and  frustrating  entry  pn)cedures.  He  is 
shaken  by  the  discovery  that  he  can  neither  understand  nor  be  under- 
stood, in  spite  of  what  he  thought  was  an  excellent  command  of  Eng- 
lish. He  arrives  on  the  campus  and  may  have  trouble  finding  housing 
he  can  afford  or  in  which  he  will  be  accepted.  He  may  find  that  there 
are  humiliating  questions  about  the  quality  of  his  previous  study  at 
home,  and  confusion  about  whether  he  should  really  he  classified  at 
the  level  he  expected.  He  probably  has  to  go  through  yet  another 
English  examination  and  a  registration  process  that  seems  chaotic. 
The  academic  system  may  be  completely  different  from  anything  he 
has  experieUv-ed,  with  much  less  freedom  in  many  respects,  and  much 
more  taken  for  granted  in  others.  At  one  possible  extreme  the  spectre 
of  failure  in  his  courses  may  haunt  him,  or  at  the  other  he  may  find 
them  disappointingly  elementary.  He  may  either  be  ignored  or  feel 
that  he  is  on  exhibit  as  an  exotic  curiosity.  He  is  shocked  to  discover 
hovr  expensive  things  are  in  America.  He  may  find  he  is  short  of 
money  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  for  wealth  and 
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generosity  has  led  him  into  unrealistic  expectations.  The  food  may 
not  affree  with  him ;  the  people  may  seem  indifferent  or  downright  un- 
friendly and  the  social  customs  strange  and  illogical.  Finally,  he  is 
likely  to  go  through  one  or  more  periods  of  acute  homesickness.  We 
can  only  admire  nis  courage  and  marvel  that  his  otudy  abroad  is 
successnil. 

An  amazingly  high  percentage  of  these  exchanges  do  succeed  in 
achieving  some  of  the  expected  goals.  They  don't  succeed  automati- 
cally, but  rather  for  two  good  reasons;  (l)  the  high  calibre  of  the 
foreign  students,  and  (2)  uxe  careful  planning,  sympathetic  interest, 
and  dedicated  work  of  people  concerned  at  every  step  in  the  exchange 
process:  staff  of  the  Cultural  Affairs  Office  and  U.o.  Library  in  the 
student's  home  city,  the  International  Student  Service  port  reception 
staff,  the  foreign  student  ndviser,  the  teacher  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language,  the  comnumity  program  leader  and  host  family,  student  and 
faculty  leaders  on  the  campus,  and  the  American  roommate  and  friend. 
It  takes  much  effort  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  exchangee  and 
of  those  responsible  for  and  interestecl  in  him  if  he  is  to  make  the 
adjustment,  solve  the  problems  that  confront  him,  conclude  his  educa- 
tional experience  successfully,  return  home,  and  through  the  experience 
reach  fulfillment  of  his  goals.  (The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  and 
His  Institution  in  International  Student  Exchange,) 


The  Foreign  Student:  Whom  Shall  We  Welcome? 

a  report  of  The  EWA  Study  Committee  on 
Foreign  Student  Affairs 

Continuing  concern  for  the  responsibilities  of  U,S,  colleges  and 
universities  in  tke  education  of  foreign  students  led  Education  and 
World  Affairs  in  the  autumn  of  1963  to  set  up  a  Study  Committee  on 
Foreign  Student  Affairs^  intended  to  focus  attention  on  those  respon- 
^nyiities.  The  committee  was  chaired  by  Ralph  W,  Tyler,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Palo 
Alto^  Calif.;  Maurice  Harari^  vice  president  of  Education  and  World 
Affairs^  served  as  study  director.  The  commit tee\s  report^  under  the 
title  'T/i^  Foreign  Student:  Whom  Shall  We  Welcome?^^  was  pub- 
lished in  1961^. 

All  African  student  wishing  to  stud^  medicine  in  the  United  States 
and  to  obtain  his  medical  degree  witlim  5  yeai's  discovered  to  liis  con- 
sternation on  tlip,  eve  of  embarking  that  he  had  to  undergo  3  years  of 
training  in  the  liberal  arts  before  entering  medical  school.  A  college 
in  the  Unitied  States  uncritically  accepted  a  translation  by  a  foreign 
student  certifying  that  he  hed  passed  second  in  a  class  of  300.  Later, 
an  accurate  translation  from  the  exotic  language  in  which  the  initial 
document  was  written  revealed  that  his  rank  was  closer  to  the  bottom 
of  his  class  than  to  the  top.  ^rtark-skinned  Asian  girl  learned  upon 
her  arrival  that  the  American  college  which  had  admitted  her  was 
segregated  and  in  her  disappointment  attempted  suicide. 

Many  foreign  students  of  adequate  intellectual  quality  drop  out  of 
college  within  a  few  months  of  their  arrival  here  begjiuse  they  are 
inadequately  prepared  in  the  English  language  to  keep  up  in  their 
courses.  IVlany  foreign  students  are  unsuccessful  because  they  lack 
the  educational  background  or  the  motivation  required  bv  the  program 
or  the  university  in  which  they  enroll.  Others  are  misled  or  mislead 
themselves  into  coming  to  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
expectations  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  either  by  tliemselyes  or  the  insti- 
tutions involved.  Still  others  have  inadequate  financial  resources  to 
cover  their  needs,  and  this  compounds  their  educational  difficulties. 

Foreign  student  programs  involve  other  problems  in  addition  to 
those  encountered  on  American  campuses.  Fellowship  programs 
financed  by  separate  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  often  compete 
for  the  same  individuals  overseas,  to  the  confusion  of  indigenous  stu- 
dents and  leaders  alike.  Many  foreign  students  become  alienated  from 
their  native  cultures  and  arrange  to  stay  permanently  in  the  United 
States,  although  their  ^ills  are  desperately  needed  in  their  home  coim- 
tries.  Some  return  but  find  little  or  no  opportunity  to  employ  their 
U.S.  training — eitlier  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  adaptable  to  their 
indigenous  environment  or  because  no  provision  is  maae  in  the  home 
country  for  tJieir  employment  in  the  field  in  which  they  were  prepared. 
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These  examples  are  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  foreign  students,  a  growth  which  has  not  been  antic- 
ipated by  many  colleges  and  universities.  Furthermore,  the  mpid 
expansion  in  the  num&rs  of  American  students  speking  admission  to 
couege  is  raising  questions  regarding  the  continued  increase  in  the 
foreign  student  enrollment.  In  some  States,  the  legislatures  have  acted 
to  restrict  the  admission  to  State  universities  of  out-of -State  students. 
Some  colleges  and  universities  are  now  asking  the  kind  of  questions 
about  foreign  student  affairs  that  can  only  be  answered  adequately 
through  individual  institutional  evaluations  cast  in  the  context  of  the 
total  U.S.  relationship  to  the  various  foreign  areas.  In  this  broader 
.setting,  our  educational  institutions  are  trying  to  place  in  clearer  per- 
spective their  elTorts  in  the  foreign  student  fiela.  Despite  the  real 
successes  and  achievements  of  American  educational  institutions  in 
foreign  student  affairs,  the  leaders  in  colleges  and  universities  sense 
that  they  have  reached  a  critical  juncture  where  more  planning  and 
less  laissez-faire  are  called  for.  These  leaders  are  voicing  concern 
about  the  issues  arising  from  the  presence  of  foreign  students  in 
unprecedented  numbers.  This  report,  written  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  attempts  to  bring  some  of 
these  issues  into  focus. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  presently  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximates 75,000,  some  75  percent  coming  from  the  emerging  areas.^ 
Our  foreign  student  population  has  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  it  will  double  again  within  the  next 
decade.  The  cjuantitive  problem  is  compounded  by  the  anticipated 
influx  of  qualined  Americans  wlio  will  be  seeking  a  higher  education 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  sheer  numbers  add  urgency  to  a  host  of 
other  foreign  student  problems  that  are  pi-essing  on  us,  of  which  the 
following  are  but  a  sample:  Ai-e  our  foreign  students  being  \vell 
selected?  Are  reasonably  high  admission  standards  being  main- 
tained? Are  foreign  students  coming  at  the  right  stage  in  their  edu- 
cational careers?  Are  they  being  properly  placed?  Are  they  being 
properly  oriented  to  the  English  language  and  to  American  customs, 
institutions,  and  values?  Are  they  receiving  training  that  has  suf- 
ficient applicability  in  their  home  environment?  Arc  they  receiving 
adequate  counseling  and  guidance  while  in  the  United  States?  Do 
they,  in  fact,  return  at  the  completion  of  their  studies  ?  Are  they  able 
to  contribute  their  newly  acquired  skills  to  the  development  of  their 
nations?  Do  our  colleges  and  universities  bear  an  unjust  portion  of 
the  financial  burden  for  the  training  of  foreign  students? 

There  is  ground  for  concern  in  all  of  these  areas.  This  report  cannot 
attempt  to  provide  answers  to  all  the  important  questions.  Because 
of  the?Rmpiexity  of  foreign  student  problems  and  the  time  limitations 
under  which  we  have  operated,  and  because  of  specific  proposals  and 
requests  put  before  us  for  consideration,  we  concentrate  in  this  report 
on  the  problem  of  preadmission  procedures  overseas.  Rut  as  a  result 
of  our  inquiries  and  deliberations  we  also  identify  a  number  of  related 
issues  that  warrant  further  careful  study. 

Why  foreign  students 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  students  make  substantial  demands 
on  our  staff  and  financial  resources.    A  number  of  educators  who  have 

^Figures  from  Open  Doora  1964  (New  Tork:  Institute  of  InternaUonal  Education). 
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considerable  experience  witli  foreign  student  problems  estimate  that 
about  a  third  of  the  students  from  underdeveloped  ai*eas  do  not  have 
sufficient  coir  ^^land  of  the  English  language  upon  arrival  in  the  United 
States  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  substance  of  the  regular  lectures  in 
undergraduate  or  graduate  coui*ses.  Foreign  students  also  require 
orientation  to  the  U.S.  way  of  life  and  to  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
U.S.  educati(«nal  institutions.  Ryp^issing  preparation  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  additional  strains  on  our  faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
as  well  as  in  personal  dissatisfaction  on  the  i)art  of  the  students  them- 
selves. Also,  because  of  the  cultural  sliock  often  affecting  students 
from  the  emerging  areas,  personal  counseling  above  and  beyond  that 
normally  available  to  American  students  frequently  appears  to  be 
advisable.  On  the  financial  side,  many  foreign  students  come  to  the 
United  States  with  insufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
immediate  educational  objectives.  Since  tliey  must  maintain  status  as 
full-time  students  during  the  regular  academic  year  or  forfeit  renewal 
of  their  student  visas,  frequent  financial  crises  arise  with  which  the 
host  institutions  nuist  deal. 

Since  the  i?dmission  of  foreign  students  to  our  educational  institu- 
tions requires  greater  investment  in  staff  and  increased  financial  re- 
sources, our  institutions  need  to  be  clear  about  their  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting foreign  students.  At  present  this  clarity  is  rarely  found. 
Policymakers  within  the  same  mstitution  often  differ  sharply  over 
the  role  of  their  institution  in  relation  to  foreign  students.  Few 
boards  of  trustees  give  consideration  to  this  topic.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  forei^i  student  policies  followed  by  many  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  ambiguous  and  conflicting. 

Ho\yever,  cuirent  discussions  among  educational  leaders  show  that 
there  is  continuing  strong  support  for  the  admission  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. Several  arguments  are  presented,  which  usually  fall  under  one 
or  more  of  the  following  four  headings : 

1.  Oold  ivar  cultural  diplomacy, — This  approach  invoh'es  the  be- 
lief that  training  foreign  students  here  is  a  way  of  making  friends 
for  the  United  States  in  the  cold  war.  At  least  some  of  those  foreign 
students  who  do  not  attend  U.S.  or  Western  European  universities 
receive  training  at  educational  institutions  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

2.  Education  of  the  most  promising  individuals  in  the  v^orld  com- 
rmmity, — According  to  this  approacli,  resources  for  higher  education 
should  be  devot<Kl  to  providing  opportunities  for  education  and  pro- 
fessional development  to  the  most  promising  individuals  regardless  of 
their  country  or  origin.  ^Vmerican  colleges  and  universities  having 
unusual  resources  bear  special  responsibilities  to  provide  such  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

3.  TcapoTisibiUty  to  assist  the  unaerdevelvped  areas, — This  ap- 
proach is  bas^sd  upon  humanitarian  and  political  considerations.  We 
should  help  underdeveloped  societies  develop  tliemselves.  It  is  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  advanced  and  rich  nations,  such  as  the 
United  States,  to  help  train  the  nationals  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

4.  Gidtural  interaction. — This  ap{)roach  stresses  the  value  for 
American  students  of  cultural  interaction  with  foreign  students.  Par- 
ticularly at  the  undergraduate  level,  interest  in  foreign  areas,  cul- 
tures, politics,  and  ways  of  life  is  thought  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
presence  and  contribution  of  foreign  students. 
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In  quest  of  a  pla/n 

A  rigid  rationale  for  the  presence  of  eveiy  foreign  student  would 
not  be  m  keeping  with  the  pluralistic  and  heterogeneous  character  of 
American  higher  education.  Diversity,  flexibility,  and  calculated  risks 
are  necessary.  But  while  uniformity  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  cannot  be  expected  and  would  not  be  desir- 
able, the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  each  institution  to  develop  a  ra- 
tionale for  its  involvement  with  foreign  students  consistent  with  its 
own  educational  goals.  Only  if  there  is  explicit  planning  at  tlie  in- 
stitutional  level  can  there  be  assurance  that  both  tlie  institution  and 
the  foreign  student  will  profit  from  the  student's  presence. 

An  institution  that  regards  its  foreign  students  as  a  mere  appendage 
or  an  exotic  exhibit  is  doing  justice  to  neither  itself  nor  its  students, 
American  or  foreign.  Tlie  selection,  admisdon,  and  programing  for 
foreign  students  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  should  be  ex- 
plicitly congruent  with  tlie  basic  purposes  of  that  institution.  The 
planned  presence  of  carefully  screened  foreign  students  and  their 
adequate  training  should  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
stwdegy  of  the  college  or  the  universitiy.  Only  when  an  educational 
institution  has  formulated  its  own  rationale  for  the  presence  of  for- 
eign students  is  it  likely  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  its  limited 
resources  in  their  behalf. 

In  planning  its  admission  policies  each  college  and  univeisity  needs 
to  take  into  account  a  number  of  factors  which  vary  from  institution 
to  institution.  Some  of  the  relevant  factors  are  these:  (1)  the  size  of 
the  institution;  (2)  its  private  or  public  status;  (3)  its  graduate  or 
undergraduate  character;  (4)  its  fields  of  specialization;  (5)  its  sub- 
stantive geo^aphic  concentration  on  some  part  of  the  world  through 
multidisciplinary  programs,  research  projects,  or  other  activities; 
(6)  its  overseas  involvement  tlirough  exchange  programs,  govern- 
ment contracts,  inteniniversity  and  other  arrangements. 

Pluralism  and  cooperative  planning 

Despite  the  diversity  which  characterizes  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  thev  are  confronted  with  an  imposing  array  of  common 
issues  in  the  field  of  foreign  student  affairs.  Some  facets  of  the  com- 
plex challenge  cannot  be  met  adequately  without  the  careful  explora- 
tion of  cooperative  approaches  among  institutions  within  each  region 
of  the  United  States.  Promising  illustrations  of  such  cooperative 
planning  are  afforded  by  ASPAU  (the  African  scholarship  program 
of  American  universities),  which  is  concerned  widi  the  admission 
and  training  of  African  undergraduates,  and  by  BASIS  (the  Boston 
area  student  international  seminar),  a  program  started  in  the  summer 
of  1963  under  the  auspices  of  five  institutions  in  the  Boston  area  to 
j)rovide  orientation  and  other  services  to  foreign  students  in  that  area. 
The  interinstitutional  approach  may  involve  collaboration  on  foreign 
student  programs  by  a  regional  group  of  colleges  or  the  two-wav 
relationsnip  of  colleges  in  a  region  with  a  major  university  as  a 
nucleus. 

The  need  for  more  explicit  planning  on  the  part  of  individual 
institutions  is  hardly  controversial.  Cooperative  planning  beyond 
the  single  campus  inevitably  raises  more  complicated  issues  because 
of  the  overlapping  and  sometimes  competitive  involvement  of  many 
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organizations  and  agencies,  each  with  distinctive  interests,  objectives, 
and  sensitivities.  Is  cooperative  planning  possible  in  such  a  plural- 
istic context?  Or  can  we  afford  not  to  attempt  more  orderly  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  student  problems  than  presently  prevail? 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  (JOVERNMENT  AGENCIF>;  AND  PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 

We  have  just  recommended  that  each  college  and  university  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  foreign  st.iidents  develop  a  clear  statement 
of  its  purposes  and  individual  plans.  We  have  also  recommended 
cooperative  planning  among  higher  educational  institutions  with  com- 
mon interests. 

But  effort  must  also  be  made  to  reduce  the  confusion  and  conflict  hi 
the  activities  of  government  and  private  agencies  responsible  for  sup- 
port and  operation  of  programs  overseas. 

Cooperative  planning 

Despite  tlie  contributions  of  our  govenimental  agencies  and  foun- 
dations, our  resources  are  very  limited  in  the  face  of  gigantic  needs 
ovei'seas.  The  challenge  is  how  to  preserve  the  pluralism  of  American 
higher  education,  yet  avoid  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  rivalry  overseas 
that  has  arisen  in  the  absence  of  effective  cooperative  planning.  The 
need  for  coordinated  approaches  abroad  on  the  part  of  universities, 
government  agencies,  foundations,  and  other  private  organizations  in- 
volves a  much  wider  range  of  concerns  than  those  included  in  the 
handling  of  foreign  students.  How  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
coordination  warrants  continued  study  on  the  part  of  the  major  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  concerned  with  education  in  the  emerging 
countries.  Wliile  enforced  coordination  or  the  total  elimination  of 
competition  among  these  groups  would  be  politically  unfeasible  and 
iutrmsically  undesirable,  mechanisms  and  devoted  effort  are  needed 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  exchange  of  information  and  cooperation 
than  presently  exists  among  those  actively  involved  overseas — espe- 
cially those  effectively  financed  by  U.S.  Government  funds.  Insofar 
as  foreign  student  programs  are  concerned,  a  higher  level  of  coopera- 
tion is  urgently  needed. 

Responsibility  for  the  sponsored  student 

Particularly  undesirable  are  competing  programs  initiated  dii^ectly 
by  different  Government  agencies  and  aimed  at  foreign  nationals  in 
the  same  emerging  areas.  Other  conflicts  and  rivalries  among  major 
private  agenciec  that  services  ovei^seas — such  as  selecting,  recruit- 
ing, or  supporting  foreign  students — have  resulted  in  part  from  the 
lack  of  communication  and  understanding  among  governmental  agen- 
cies from  wliich  these  private  agencies  derive  financial  support.  A  sus- 
tained interagency  appraisal  of  cun^ent  Government -sponsored  schol- 
arship programs  in  terms  of  purpose  and  of  operational  handling 
overseas  should  prove  useful. 

Several  of  the  common  goals  of  sponsored  programs  of  lorei^ 
study  can  be  met  only  if  the  sponsor,  public  or  private,  extends  his 
responsibility  to  include  facilitating  the  foreign  student's  return  home 
upon  completion  of  his  educational  objective  and  following  up  the 
^udent's  success  or  failure  in  putting  his  newly-acquired  talents  to  use 
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in  his  own  country.  Such  continuing  assessment  of  the  aftermath  of 
foreign  study  seems  essential  if  sponsored  pmgrams  for  foreign  stu- 
dents are  to  attain  maximal  effectiveness. 

We  have  also  heard  tlie  argument  put  pei-suasively  tluit  governmental 
and  private  sponsors  of  foreign  study  slionld  take  increased  initiative 
in  the  excliange  of  information  and  in  possible  cooperation  v/ith  for- 
eign governmental  and  nongovernmental  authorities  in  some  of  the 
countries  whose  students  present  special  problems  to  the  United 
States — for  example,  poor  selection  or  preparation  or  propensity  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  indefinitely.  Such  cooperation,  though  it 
could  contribute  importantly  to  more  rational  programing,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  result  in  denying  admission  or  fellowships  to  qualified 
applicants  from  ethnic,  religious,  or  political  minorities  of  iv  foreign 
country.  Private  sponsors  mav  be  aole  to  maintain  more  flexibility 
in  this  regard  than  agencies  oi  the  U.S.  Government. 

Responsibility  for  the  unsponsored  student 

Foreign  students  sponsored  by  various  Federal  agencies  account 
for  about  10  percent  of  all  our  f oregin  students.  With  the  passage  of 
the  Fulbright-Hays  legislation  (Public  Law  256)  in  Sep^r  ^er  1961, 
the  principle  was  recognized  that  the  Federal  Govemme  an  in- 
terest in  wnat  happens  to  the  unsponsored  foreign  studeni.  recog- 
nition by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the  need  to  provide  at  lea^  limum 
necessary  services  to  the  90  percent  of  the  foreign  studex^.^  in  the 
United  States  who  do  not  come  under  U.S.  Government  spor^  worship 
was  long  overdue.  Current  programs  relating  to  foreign  students 
fimded  under  this  legislation  include  the  field  service  program  of  the 
National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  (NAFSA),  which 
attempts  through  consultants,  workshops,  in-service  training  grants, 
and  other  methods  to  assist  U.S.  colleges  and  imiversities  in  raising 
their  level  of  services  to  foreign  students.  But  in  the  3  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  legislation  authorizing  support,  only 
minimal  funds  have  actually  been  appropriated  for  au  programs  for 
the  unsponsored  foreign  student.  The  first  annual  allocation  ( for  fiscal 
year  1963)  under  this  authority  was  only  $748,755  and  was  reduced  to 
$394,000  and  $395,0)00  in  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  respectively.  The 
categories  of  activities  to  be  covered  by  these  funds  include:  (1)  Im- 
provement of  selection,  placement,  and  overseas  counseling,  (2)  orien- 
tation and  language  instruction,  (3)  strengthening  of  campus  pro- 
grams, (4)  summer  work  and  study  programs,  (5)  financial  assistance 
for  students  in  the  United  States,  and  (6)  strengthening  of  commu- 
nity programs.  Because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
adequate  funds  for  these  activities,  the  board  of  directors  of  NAFSA 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  Public  Law  256  (FuUbright-Hays)  recognizes  in  the  international 
educatiomi\  exchanges  a  broad  national  interest  and  responsibility ;  and  ir  her  can 
the  expression  of  that  interest  and  responslbdlity  in  the  form  of  financial  and 
other  support  for  urgently  needed  services  to  foreign  students  has  been  minimal ; 
and  whereas  the  rapid  growtli  in  the  population  of  both  American  and  foreign 
students  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  causing  critical  problems  and 
making  even  more  important  the  adequate  fulfillment  of  the  national  interest 
and  responsibiUty  aseerted  in  Public  Law  256 ;  and  whereas  the  recently  released 
report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Gducational  and 
Cultural  AfTalrs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "testimony  is  almost  universal 
that  the  program  as  a  whole  has  been  under  financed 
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He  it  Resolved:  that  the  Hmird  of  Uiret^tors  of  the  napba  strongly  supports 
action  by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  Governuient  to  fulfill  more 
a(iequately  the  national  interest  and  resiK)nsibility  with  resi)ect  to  foreign 
^tudentA?  generally  nn<I  the  iniplementation  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  specifically, 
and  that  this  iK)«iti(m  of  support  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  concernwi." 

Tlm  fi-equent  problems  arisin<?  from  the  unplaimtHl  flow  of  uusnon- 
sored  students  nii^rlit  also  be  somewhat  initigated  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniineiit  wei-e  to  make  ^jivater  ett'orts  than  it  presently  does  to  encour- 
a»>;e  students — both  those  who  wish  to  cojne  to  the  United  States  and 
those  who  return  from  study  abroad.  Conditions  imposed  locally  on 
students  who  seek  overseas  trainiu«:  dirt'er  markedly  from  country  to 
country.  At  one  extreme  there  are  the  countries  which  show  no  interest 
in  how  many  of  their  nationals  leave  or  return.  At  the  oi>ix)site 
extreme  ai*e  countries  in  which  currency  restrictions  and  preferences 
for  certain  tields  of  study  are  used  to  provide  strict  contml  over  stu- 
dents leaving  for  study  abroad. 

Between  these  two  exti'euiesjthei-e  are  many  ways  in  which  American 
liiglier  education,  in  <»<x>peration  with  forei«>:n  <yovernnieuta  and  agen- 
cies, could  work  more  effectively  than  it  now  does,  Specific^iUy, 
Anieric4in  institutioiis  can  help  in  evaluating  the  need  for  ovei-seas 
tmhiing  of  foreign  students;  they  can  recommend  which  kinds  of 
training  may  l)e  most  indicated;  they  can  otfer  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment OTStuaent  selection  and  training  programs;  and  they  C4ni  advise 
on  the  admission  and  placement  of  students  in  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities. 

Such  cooperation  of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  authori- 
ties would  promote  the  better  use  of  skills  acquired  in  the  United  States 
by  these  foreign  nationals  and  minimize  the  so-called  noni-eturivie 
problem.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  important  and  complex  to  warnuit 
comment. 

The  plaint  of  those  responsible  for  the  support  and  administration 
of  foreign  study  is  that  jnany  foreign  students  fail  to  return  to  their 
countries  of  origin.  Exchange  becomes  a  covert  channel  for  immigra- 
tion, and  those  objectives  of  educational  exchange  that  depend  on  the 
student's  return  are  subverted.  It  is  indeed  distressing  to  note  that 
as  many  as  40  percent  of  all  the  students  from  a  certain  Asian  country 
stay  permanently  in  the  United  States  under  one  scheme  or  another. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  means  and 
responsibility  to  reduce  the  seriousness  of  the  nonreturnee  problem 
through  a  review  of  existing  regulations  as  well  as  through  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  govez'nments.  While  this  may  be  true  to  a  degree, 
the  nonreturnee  problem  is  more  complex  than  such  a  proposed  i-emedj^ 
suggests.  The  problem  is  often  discussed  in  terms  of  the  student  s 
alienation  from  his  home  society  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  abroad. 
In  an  appreciable  number  of  instances,  however,  conditions  in  the 
home  country  force  a  realistically  low  expectation  that  hard-earned 
skills,  whether  acquired  abroad  or  in  home  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, can  be  put  to  rewarding  use.  The  problem  may  then  lie  not  in 
the  student's  alienation  or  seduction  from  his  home  country,  but  in  the 
closed-opportunity  structure  or  tlie  inefficient  .social  provision  for 
the  use  of  trained  people,  however  badly  they  may  be  needed  for  social 
and  economic  development.    Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 

3  As  cited  in  NAF8A  Netoaletter,  XV,  8  (April  15.  l&W),  page  13. 
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underlying  nonreturn  or  nonutilizution,  a  policy-oriented  study  of 
these  issues  would  be  most  valuable  and  mi^ht  well  sujjjjest  other  ways 
of  coping  witli  tlie  problem  than  those  now  available  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

rUOBLEMS  OF  ADMISSION 


Assessing  the  foreign  applicant 

Many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  arc  experiencing  difficulty  in 
selecting  foi*ei{;n  students  for  admission.  At  the  root  ot  the  problem 
is  insufficient  information  on  which  to  base  evaluation  of  the  appli- 
cants and  of  the  foreign  educational  establishments  from  which  they 
come.  The  lax  admission  policies  of  some  U.S.  educational  institu- 
tions further  complicate  the  picture.  Tlie  I-:20  forni  issued  by  a  U.S. 
institution  is  ahnost  exclusively  tlic  basis  on  wliich  U.S.  consular, 
authorities  issue  a  visa  to  a  foreign  student.  In  the  issuing  of  an  1-20 
form  the  educational  institution  effectively  grants  the  prospective  for- 
eign student  entry  into  the  United  States.  It  becomes  therefore,  a 
matter  of  national  interest  that  the  admitting  institution  ha  ve  adequate 
mean^  of  assessing  the  hackgroiind  and  potential  of  its  prospective 
students  so  that  it  can  use  its  admission  privileges  wisely. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  admitting  institution  to  set  its  own 
admission  requirements.  An  institution  may  in  fact  lower  its  require- 
ments in  specific  cases  for  nationals  of  newly  emerging  nations  with 
limited  educational  facilities.  It  may  be  fully  justified  in  so  doing 
if  (1)  it  has  the  amount  and  kind  of  information  on  which  to  base 
judgment  of  the  educational  potential  of  applicants  and  (2)  ir  has 
access  to  the  remedial  aid  necessary  to  raise  the  students'  competence 
to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  institution's  educational  require- 
ments. Several  institutions  do  make  such'  allowances  for  gaps  in  sub- 
stantive training  and  for  lack  of  fluency  in  the  En/^rsh  language.*^ 
There  is,  however,  a  serious  concern,  on  the  one  hand,  hst  the  apparent 
competence  or  lack  of  competence  of  the  candidate  in  English  be 
allowed  to  weigh  too  heavily  in  the  decision  to  adi-Jt  or  not  to  admit 
the  candidate,  and  on  the  other,  lest  adequate  ivmedial  work  not  be 
available  to  make  it  possible  for  the  candidate  tu  reach  a  level  of  Eng- 
lish proficiency  whereby  he  can  fully  benefit  from  his  educational 
(experience  in  this  country. 

Flagrant  abuses  presently  exist  in  the  '^xer'ise  of  admission  privi- 
leges by  some  U.S.  educational  institut^'  )\s.  We  encounter  reports, 
for  example,  that  many  foreign  students  who  have  been  rejected  by 
institutions  in  their  own  countries  because  of  low  quality  xiiid  potential 
liave  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  only  to  drift  aimlessly  from 
one  institution  to  another.    Unfortunately,  a  few  American  colleges 
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pointment  and  to  create  problems  for  the  other  institutions  to  which 
they  may  drift.  In  general,  the  lowering  of  standards  of  admission 
apparently  places  the  U.S.  faculty  members  in  the  i)ereiiiiial  dilemma 

owe  note  With  ffrrat  Interest  the  In^^^^^^^^^  fJ^V.'ilii^  ESSJ}^!: 


awaited  by  many  who  regard 
of  foreign  students, 
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of  having  to  decide  whether  to  grant  the  so-called  foreign  student  C 
or  foreign  student  M.A.  instead  of  a  failing  mark  or  the  denial  of  a 
diploma.  There  is  a  stmng  consensus  among  those  most  closely  in- 
volved In  foreign  student  affairs  that  facultv  membei's  who  practice 
a  double  standard  to  enable  inadequately  achieving  foreign  students 
to  pass  through  academic  hurdles  are  doing  high-quality  foreign  stu- 
dents a  grave  injustice,  and  also  injuring  tlie  world  reputation  of 
American  higher  education.  Insistence  on  reasonably  high  standards 
for  admission,  adniiiiistei'ed  with  a{)propriate  flexibility,  should  sub- 
stantially reduce  pi*essure  for  giving  these  unfortunate  charitable 
passes.  The  receiving  institution  hm  the  primary  responsibility  for 
admitting  only  those  foreign  students  who  are  Jikefy  to  Hucceedin  their 
educational  pursuits. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  itself  with  tlie  background  and  caliber 
of  the  candidate,  the  admitting  institution  needs  to  make  sure  that 
the  foreign  candidate  has  a  reasonable  uiidei-standing  of  what  the 
institution  can  otfer  him.  Many  foi-eign  students  reportedly  discover 
soon  after  arrival  that  the  institution  they  came  to  attend  Jias  a  very 
weak  department,  or  sometimes  no  department  at  all,  in  the  field  in 
which  they  expected  to  specialize.  Better  guidance  ove?'seas  and  a 
more  reliable  flow  of  infarmation  between  the  prospective  students 
and  the  Imtitutiom  they  propose  to  attend  should  alleviate  this 
problem. 

The  difficulties  that  result  from  admitting  foreign  students  with 
insufficient  qualifications  for  successful  performance  in  the  United 
States  are  clear  and  costly.  But  even  in  cases  where  sufficient  and 
accurate  information  is  available  on  which  to  evaluate  the  applicant 
appropriately,  there  are  certain  additional  considerations  that  com- 
plicate the  attempt  to  set  Jip  criteria  for  admission  of  foreign  students. 

The  undergraduate 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  value  to  American  students  and 
the  larger  U.S.  community  of  cultural  interaction  with  students  from 
other  countries^  should  perhaps  be  a  major  criterion  for  deciding 
whicli  and  liovv  many  foreign  students  sliould  be  received  on  an  Amer- 
ican campus.  Another  major  consideration  should  probably  be  the 
degree  of  difficulty  students  iiave  in  obtaining  adequate  undergraduate 
education  in  their  home  countries. 

It  is  on  the  foregoing  premises  that  some  educatore  question  the  ad- 
visability of  having  received  in  the  United  States  all  of  the  36,000 
undergraduates  wlio  are  presently  liere.  They  maintain  that  many 
of  these  students  could  nave  pursued  their  undergraduate  studies 
profitably  in  their  home  countries  to  the  benefit  of  their  indigenous 
educational  institutions,  at  a  lesser  financial  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  to  themselves  and  with  less  chance  of  permanent  alienation  from 
their  home  country. 

Those  who  maintain  these  views  arc  nonetheless  quick  to  add  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  American  undergraduate  and  to  the  college 
community  in  general  to  be  exposed  to  knowled^jeable  foreign  stu- 
dents, and  that  the  foreign  students  can  often  widen  the  American 
student's  horizons  by  arousing  his  interest  in  a  foreign  culture  and 

*  This  role  HhoiiUl  not  bocome  excessive.  It  Is  reported  that  a  number  of  foreign  students 
are  encouraged  to  engage  ia  so  many  extracurricular  activities  beyond  their  own  campuH 
t^iat  they  become  inadvertently  "exploited"  and  distracted  from  <:he  major  study  goal  for 
which  they  cam,e, ' 
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way  of  life.  These  educatoi*s  concur  that  cultural  interaction  is  an 
important  component  of  a  liberal  education  and  justifies  the  presence 
of  numerous  foreign  students  on  every  under^rraduate  campus. 

They  also  recognize  that  there  are  countries  in  the  world,  paiticu- 
larly  in  Africa  where  indigenous  educational  institutions  do  not  exist 
or  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  train  their  students  in  certain  under- 
graduate fields,  and  that  in  such  cases  American  colleges  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  their  resources  available.  But  the  proponents  of 
these  views  do  not  see  much  justification  for  the  relatively  indiscrim- 
inate admission  by  U.S.  institutions  of  several  thousand  undergradu- 
ates who  are  able  to  attend  good  undergraduate  institutions  in  their 
home  countries  or  who  have  been  rejected  by  these  local  institutions 
because  of  inadequate  achievement.  They  advocate,  therefore,  the 
exercise  of  greater  selectivity  in  admitting  foreign  undergraduates. 
AVith  the  increasing  number  of  foreign  graduate  students,  a  moi*e 
careful  selection  of  undergraduates  would  probably  not  reduce  the 
total  number  of  foreign  students  coming  here. 

A  furtlier  argument  advanced  by  those  who  favor  greater  selectivity 
of  undergraduates  is  related  to  tlie  total  U.S.  effort  m  sti*engthening 
overseas  educational  institutions.  Inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Government 
and  American  foundations  are  actively  engaged  in  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  educational  institutions  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
the  concern  is  expressed  that  our  colleges  may  be  inadevertently  ham- 
pering these  efforts  through  indiscriminate  admission  of  students  from 
these  areas  without  sufficient  re<rard  for  the  opportunities  for  high^ir 
education  already  existing  or  in  pn)ces.s  of  development  in  ^^hesc 
countries. 

Another  issue,  referring  to  the  manpower  priorities  of  the  under- 
developed areas,  needs  to  be  dealt  with  here  in  relation  to  the  under- 
graduate, although  it  is  also  part  of  the  problem  of  graduate  admis- 
sion. It  is  argued  by  some  that  admissions  should  not  be  exclusi  vely 
tied  to  manpower  priorities.  Such  a  rigid  policy  would  rule  out  gifted 
individuals  from  developing  their  talents  in  a  variety  of  fields,  such 
as  philosophy  and  the  arts,  that  may  not  be  high  in  a  developing  na- 
tion's scheme  of  priorities.  Concern  is  expre.ssed,  neyeitheless,  about 
the  large  number  of  students  from  abroad  who  train  themselves  in 
fields  for  which  they  have  no  special  calling  and  whose  training  does 
not  seem  to  render  tJiem  eligible  for  positions  upon  i-eturning.  With- 
(mt  the  imposition  of  a  riffid  choice  of  fields  upon  the  applicant,  a 
healthier  balance  than  is  the  case  at  present  could  very  likely  be  at- 
tained if  the  applicant  received  information  about  manpower  priorities 
and  educational  opportunities  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  accurate 
information  about  the  t>pc  of  training  he  could  receive  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  TJiese  con>vderatiom  speak  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  presence  in  the  wnderdeveloved  areas  of  qualified  spokesmen  for 
American  higher  education — spoKesmcn  who  are  simultaneously  quali- 
fied to  advise  on  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  knowledgeable  about 
indigenous  educational  opportunities  and  developments,  and  alert  to 
the  specific  long-term  social  and  economic  forces  which  detemine  so 
profoundly  the  priority  needs  of  the  several  emerging  nations.  This 
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The  graduate 

Manjr  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  admission  of  graduate  students 
are  similar  to  those  with  undergraduates.  Because  graduate  students 
are  older  and  their  work  more  specialized,  the  eniphasi:^  upon  cultural 
interact i.s  loss  tliaii  for  tlie  Uiulergraduate.  Hecause  «jfraduatc 
instiiiction  is  very  costly,  it  is  {)avticularly  importjuvt  to  avoid  draw- 
ing many  ji^radnate  students  f  roiM  areas  where  good  <ii*;uUiate  programs 
are  available  in  the  fields  tlie^'  have  chosen. 

The  issue  of  manpower  priorities  is  likely  to  be  more  acute  in  grad- 
uate and  piofessional  education  than  in  the  undergraduate  education. 
Costs  are  higher,  resources  are  more  limited,  and  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  are  more  sharply  defined  in  the  specialized  fields.  But 
this  raises  questions  about  the  particular  programs  available  in  the 
American  univei^sity.  The  graduate  school  must  consider  not  only 
the  availability  of  a  place  for  the  foreign  applicant  in  the  particular 
field  for  which  lie  is  applying  but  also  the  relevance  of  the  program  to 
the  applicant's  purpose.  It  is  frequently  found  tha^  the  graduate 
and  professional  training  given  foreign  students  is  unrealistic  in  terms 
of  the  conditions  they  oiicountor  when  they  return  to  their  home 
country.  For  example,  in  some  cases  the  equipment  they  have  learned 
to  use  is  not  available.  In  others,  the  level  of  development  of  the  art 
or  science  makes  other  knowledge  more  necessary  than  that  gained  in 
the  United  States. 

The  <rraduate  school  must  also  ask  whether  the  foreign  graduate  ap- 
plicant has  the  requisite  qualifications  to  succeed  in  the  particular  pro- 
gram for  which  he  has  applied.  A  judfrment  on  this  question  must  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  evidence  different  fxv^m  that  provided  by  Ameri- 
can applicants.  Finally,  the  graduate  school  must  seriously  ask  itself : 
Does  the  admission  of  the  candidate  fit  in  with  the  overall  plans  of  the 
university  in  its  international  activities? 

Raising  these  (juestions  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  a  graduate  school 
should  apply  criteria  rigidly  in  deciding  on  the  admission  of  foreign 
students.  But  tliese  are  tlie  kinds  of  questions  to  be  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  reasoned  decisions.  An  institution  may  decide,  for  example,  not 
to  consider  the  manpower  needs  of  foreign  countries  on  the  ground 
that  fellowshi})  programs  initiated  by  the  foundations  and  goveriinieiit 
agencies  are  likely  to  give  this  factor  primary  weight.  But,  as  with 
the  admission  of  u  dergraduate  foreign  students,  the  decisions  should 
be  guided  by  a  clearly  planned  institutional  policy.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  make  wise  judgments,  the  admission  officers  need  dependable 
information  and  knowledge.  They  are  greatly  aided  by  having  the 
opportunity  through  travel  and  seminars  to  gain  fii'Sthand  ex{>erience 
with  the  educational  standards  and  trends  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
This  is  helpful  both  in  making  judgments  about  individual  students 
and  in  developing  appropriate  policies  and  procedures. 

The  right  students  at  the  right  imtltutions  in  the  right  numiers 

The  distribution  of  foreign  students  among  U.S.  educational  insti- 
tutions is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  critical  problems  in 
foreign  student  affairs.  Some  25  percent  of  all  foreign  undergrad- 
uates are  clustered  in  82  of  our  universities  which  also  have  62  percent 
of  all  foreign  graduates  studying  in  the  United  States.  The  workshop 
on  the  admission  of  foreign  graduate  stadents,  which  was  held  in 
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Chicago  on  February  28-29,  1964.^  deplored  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  graduate  students  were  concentrate  in  I'elatively  few 
institutions  and  expressed  the  feeling  that  an  effoit  should  be  made 
to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

The  issue  is  much  more  complex  than  it  would  appear  ott'liand. 
While  the  current  concentration  of  over  1,000  foreign  students  hi 
each  of  nine  institutions  can  be  explained  in  pint  by  the  prestige  of 
these  institutions,  the  variety  of  offerings,  and  in  many  instances  the 
quality  and  depth  of  work  in  special  areas,  such  concentrations  of 
foreign  students  seem  to  create  special  problems  in  orientation,  guid- 
ance, assimilation,  and  housing.  Where  large  numbers  of  foreign 
students  from  the  same  country  or  region  are  present  in  the  same  insti- 
lution,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  pait  of  these  students  to 
Isolate  themrelves  from  the  general  student  body  and  the  community. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  clustering  is  unfortunate  because 
foreign  students  in  large  groups  at  large  universities  and  colleges  are 
not  likely  to  get  the  degree  of  attention  which  they  might  receive  at 
one  of  the  smaller  institutions  with  fewer  students.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale,  however,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  1,800  institutions  with  small  numbers  of  foreigi\  students 
have  the  offermgs,  facilities,  or  academic  and  community  environ- 
ment conducive  to  effective  education  of  the  foreign  students  these 
institutions  accept. 

There  are  still  others  who  say  the  issue  is  one  of  placement  or 
"misplacement"  rather  than  of  clustering,  and  hold  that  many  of  our 
forei^  students  would"  best  be  placed  in  junior  colleges  or  vocational 
technical  schools  rather  than  in  the  i-year  liberal  arts  colleges.  It  is 
argued  that  as  a  result  of  their  performance  in  junior  colleges,  many 
foreign  students  could  then  more  wisely  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
higher  educational  levels  or  to  return  home  to  work. 

It  may  be  that  a  clearinghouse  service  would  be  useful  to  assure  the 
suitable  placement  of  qualified  foreign  students  initially  rejected  by 
one  or  more  U.S.  institutions  because  of  shoi-tage  of  space.  Perhaps 
information  and  service  agencies  overseas  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  should  deliberately  encourage  foreign  students  to  seek  entrance 
in  other  than  the  few  institutions  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  foreign  students  se«m  to  concentrate  at  present.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  problem  of  clustering^  whether  of  a  particular  national  group  or  of 
foreign  students  in  general^  warrants  a  careful  study  of  its  implications 
for  the  receiving  institution's  as  well  for  the  foreign  students  them- 
selves. The  results  of  such  a  study  would  be  invaluahle  in  the  future 
planning  of  our  educational  institutions.  If,  as  some  suggest,  cluster- 
ing is  undesirable  and  if  the  conditions  that  make  it  undesirable  are 
identified,  cooperative  means  and  mechanisms  could  then  be  considered 
to  effect  a  better  spread  and  placement  of  foreign  students  in  U.S. 
educational  institutions. 

The  migratory  foreign  student 

Oncf^  in  the  United  States,  a  great  many  foreign  students  immedi- 
ately start  proceedings  to  move  to  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
country.  In  some  cases  the  reasons  for  such  a  move  are  legitimate,  but 
in  other  cases  a  change  ccndd  be  avoided  if  ih-e  admitting  institution 

~Held  at  the  Palmer  House,  under  the  sponBorshlp  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  Institute  of  International  Boucatlon. 
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exercised  greater  care  in  assessing  the  foreign  stiidenfH  expectations 
and  its  oicn  ability  to  deliver.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  lar^ 
number  of  inadequately  achieving  candidates  overseas  learn  from  their 
fellow  nationals  with  experience  in  the  United  States  that  they  can 
secure  admission  to  some  of  our  lesser  known  educational  institutions 
which  exercise  unduly  liberal  admission  policies.  This  pattern  has 
produced  highly  undesirable  results.  Man^  of  these  students  arrive  in 
the  United  States  without  much  desire  or  intent  to  work  seriously  or 
to  stay  in  the  institutions  whicli  have  initially  admitted  them.  Some 
students  end  up  drifting  from  one  institution  to  another  or  performing 
so  badly  that  tney  find  it  difficult  to  maintahi  student  status  anywhere. 
The  entire  question  of  graduate  foreign  students  who  transfer  from 
institution  to  institution  was  recently  discussed  at  the  workshop  on 
the  admission  of  foreign  graduate  students,  whicli  finally  passed  tlie 
following  resolution : 

Tbat  the  view  of  the  workshop,  that  no  U.S.  graduate  school  should  admit  a 
student  who  had  obtained  his  visa  on  an  1*20  issuf'  \  by  another  school  unless  the 
applicant  had  completed  one  year  (or  at  least  one  semester)  at  that  institution^ 
I»e  communicated  to  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  the  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools,  the  various  associations  of  graduate  deans,  aacrao,  and  other  appro- 
priate bodies,   (The  Foreign  Student:  Whotn  Shall  Wc  Welcome t) 
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Foreign  Students:  Exchange  or  Immigration? 
by  Gregory  Henderson 

Mr,  Henderson^  research  associate  at  the  Harvard  University  Center 
fur  International  Affairs,  seroed  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U,S. 
Departniejit  of  State  from  19^7  to  196^,  During  the  period  when  he 
wa.H  culhiral  attaclie  of  the  U,S,  Enibassy  in  Secnd^  Korea,  he  par- 
ticipated in  eHtablishing  the  first  student  exchange  program  loith 
that  coufitry. 

Talk  of  the  ''brain  drain"  of  English  scientists  to  American  institu- 
tions lias  been  much  heard.  Sometimes,  the  impression  given  is  that 
all  drain  comes  from  England,  In  fact,  the  most  serious  drain  is  that 
from  underdeveloped  countries  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it 
will  now  increase.  A  new  bill,  H,R,  7700,  lies  now  before  the  House. 
It  seeks  to  revise  an  immigration  quota  system  admittedly  antiquated. 
It  contains  many  improvements.  Its  central  feature  is  the  reduction 
by  20  percent  each  year  for  4  years  of  the  present  annual  auota  for 
each  area  and  the  addition  of  these  quota  numbers  to  an  overall  reserve 
distributable  to  countries  whose  demand  for  emigration  has  not  been 
met.  Up  to  50  percent  of  such  distributed  numbers  may  go  to  "quali- 
fied quota  immigrants  capable  of  performing  specified  functions  for 
which  a  shortage  of  employable  and  willing  porsons  exists  in  the 
United  States." 

This  change  sounds  most  reasonable.  Yet  it  will  greatly  increase 
the  already  painful  draining  away  to  ourselves  of  the  very  skills 
needed  by  the  emerging  nations  in  order  to  better  themselves.  For 
prominent  among  the  nations  whose  quotas  Iiave  until  now  been 
insufficient  are  those  very  lesser  developed  nations  we  have  sought  to 
aid.  Addedly  painful  has  been  the  fact  that  this  drainage  has,  up  to 
the  present,  been  serious  but  has  been  effected  under  the  beneficient 
name  of  "international  exchange.'" 

Firm  facts  on  the  nonreturn  of  foreign  students  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain.  The  T^.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
keeps  information  on  those  converting  to  permanent  residence  but 
does  not  break  its  statistics  down  bv  nationality.  It  acknowledges, 
however,  that  "student  immigrants'  are  numerous,  especir^lly  from 
Asia.  Many  other  institutions  concerned  with  exchange  are  distressed 
about  the  problem  but  have  not  given  it  voice  and  action. 

Silence  and  obscurity  notwithstanding,  many  emerging  countries, 
notably  several  impoitant  ones,  are  having  great  difficulties  getting 
their  students  home.  State  Department  sources  say  that  the  rate  of 
return  of  Chinese  students  from  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Chinese 
minorities  in  southeast  Asia,  who  numbered  5,410  at  the  end  of  the 
1963-o4  academic  year,  probablv  runs  no  higher  than  5  to  7  percent, 
if  that  higli.  Especially  few  o^  the  3,057  from  Taiwan  itself  return. 
China  has  for  yeiii-s  l)eei\  one  of  the  three  largest  contributors  of 
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foreign  students  to  the  United  States.  A  rate  of  approximately  this 
percentage  on  a  figure  of  tJti«  dimension,  maintained  as  it  generally 
has  been  for  some  15  years,  means  that  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  students  have  settled  in  the  Unitied  States  permanently ;  some 
2,000  became  permanent  residents  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
The  loss  of  the  Chinese  mainland  has,  or  course,  seriously  curtailed 
their  professional  opportunities.  Yet  I  have  observed  important  jobs 
^Xn  Taiwan  crying  to  be  filled,  while  former  Chinese  students,  now 
fully  trained  in  these  fields,  wereliolding  down  lucrative  employment 
in  American  industry. 

"Tvorea,  fui  years  one  of  tlie  top  seven  providers  of  studeuU^  has 
sent,  according  to  a  recent  American-Korean  Foundation  report,  "al- 
most 8,000''  students'  to  the  United  States  since  1946,  of  whom  an 
estimated  800  huve  returned  to  Korea.  Some  2,411  Koreans  are  ]isi£(\ 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education  as  still  in  student  status 
in  1964.  Some  4,800  Korean  students  would  thus  appear  to  be  non- 
returnees.  Upward  of  800  have  been  "adjusted"  in  the  last  2  years 
alone.  Informal  indications  show  that  this  low  return  rate  is  cur- 
rently falling  still  further.  Indeed,  the  wholesale  importation  of  the 
students'  families  from  Korea  is  now  increasing. 

Iran,  long  one  of  the  five  or  six  largsJit  student  contributors,  with 
2,824  students  listed  by  HE,  lias  also  suffered  severe  difficulties.  The 
Embassy  of  Iran,  whose  concern  has  led  te4w&  maintenance  of  a  special 
student  office,  informally  admits  that  the  actual  number  of  its  students 
herSTs  much  larger  than  2,824 — probably  twice  as  many  or  more.  One 
experienced  cuiiCiral  attache  at  a  Near  Eastern  embassy  in  Washington 
said  before  a  receilTConfei'ence  on  development:  "Of  Iran's  6,000  stu- 
dents in  this  country,  only  50  percent  are  returning."  A  sirailar  per- 
centage of  I^ebanon's  800  students  or  recent  students  stay  here  perma- 
nently. The  problem  has  for  decades  concerned  India,  second  largest 
foreign  student  contributor,  as  well  as  the  Philippines  (particularly 
in  regard  to  medical  interns  and  residents,  of  which  it  is  the  world's 
largest  contributor  to  U.S.  hospitals:  1,687),  Pickistan,  Egypt,  Co- 
lombia, Argentina,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Jordan,  and  to  a  lesser  but  still 
painful  degree,  many  others. 

The  challenge  of  drain  has,  of  course,  evoked  some  response.  Many 
concerned  nations  have  tried  one  technique  after  another  to  curb  tlie 
flow,  but  their  embassies  have  been  frustrated.  A  foreign  goveni- 
ment  can  put  no  stamp  in  a  student  passport  which  will  prevent  him 
from-aaftlmg  in  tlie-4iiited  States,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  even 
removing  the  passport  or  ending  its  validity  have  not  availed.  Per- 
suasion is  usually  equally  unsuccessful.  The  lure  of  the  dollar  and 
research  programs  is  greater.  Sedulous  in  preventing  "unfair  com- 
petition" among  ourselves,  we  place  no  restraint  on  our  efforts  to  bid 
with  all  our  resources  against  less  fortunate  nations  for  their  own 
citizens. 

Even  without  the  added  incentive  of  relaxed  immigration,  the  fu- 
ture promises  increase,  not  control,  of  this  process.  We  are  now  in- 
heritmg  from  Vietnam  the  problem  of  her  expatriate  intellectuals 
which  was  once  France's.  As  revolutions  and  coups  overthrow  moi« 
of  Africa's  new  i^gimes  and  those  of  other  countries,  more  students 
will  wish  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  Our  intention  to  help 
emerging  nations  will  be  increasingly  compromised.   Our  Govem- 
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inent-s  left  hand  is  heedless  of  its  right.  We  give  aid  to  Chiiui,  Koi'ea, 
India,  and  Iran  with  the  one  and  take  their  best-trained  men  away 
with  the  other.  Our  univei*sities  do  no  better  than  the  (xovernment. 
Students  of  development  decry  our  failures  to  help  emerging  mitioiis 
successfully;  their  colleagues  sign  on  foreign  technical  assistants;  the 
foreign  student  adviser  bewails  the  noiu*eturn  of  trainin<r  to  the  lands 
it  should  help.  There  are  few  universities,  gre4\t  or  small,  that  do  not 
share  in  this  patteni.  Many  other  institutions  and  individuals  have 
become  caught  up  in  it.  A  rec^ent  poll  among  international  developers 
conducted  by  Paul  HotTman  estimates  that  10  i)eix;ent  or  le^  s  of  the 
potential  human  i*csources  of  emer^giug  nations  is  being  utilized. 

The  situation  is  especially  serious  with  foreign  sc!ientists.  Tiu> 
Yugoslav  scientist.  Dr.  Steven  Dedijer,  has  recently  observed  that  be- 
tween 15  and  30  of  the  120  countries  of  the  world,  with  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  population,  possess  practiciilly  all  its  science,  spending  05 
percent  of  the  world's  research  and  development  funds  and.  reaping 
most  of  the  benefits  therefrom.  Some  100  of  the  world's  nations  have 
''either  in  an  absolute  or  in  a  relative  but  very  significant  sense,  no 
.science.''  The  nroblem  of  development  is  linked  to  that  of  indigenous 
science.  Since  many  of  these  underdeveloped  countries  are  in  effect 
exporting  what  scientific  skills  they  possess  to  the  United  St^ates,  the 
problem  of  scieiicific  underdevelopment  is  closely  coupled  with  the 
nonretuniing  student  problem.  Ironically,  many  students  from 
emerging  nations  enter  science  in  the  United  States  not  in  order  to 
raise  the  levels  of  their  own  science-stai-ved  countries,  but  because  taey 
know  from  experience  that  such  training  leads  to  job  offers  and 
permanent  status.  Scientific  studies  have,  in  other  words,  become  for 
many  a  device  not  for  development  but  for  immigration.  Figures 
recently  published  by  UNESCO  show  that  during  the  12  yeai-s  from 
1949  through  1961,  43,000  scientists  and  engineers,  or  an  average  of 
:],350  a  year,  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  canu» 
from  underdeveloped  countries.  Recent  statistics  likewise  show  l,55r) 
engineers,  213  chemists,  47  biologists,  and  21  physicists  from  South 
America  alone  working  permanently  in  the  United  States. 

I  vividly  remember  the  first  electrical  engineers  we  in  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Korea  considered  for  study  in  the  United  States  in  1949. 
One  ended  up  at  Westinghouse,  anotlier  at  General  Electric;  a  third, 
whom  we  did  not  send,  is  now  a  Columbia  professor.  They  have  since 
been  joined  here  by  seveml  dozen  more.  Our  aid  program  has  to  make 
up  for  them.  Americans  with  no  better  engineering  training  than 
these  Korean  ^Titduates,  but  speaking  no  Korean,  devoid  of  either 
knowledge  of  or  mterest  in  Korea  or  its  culture,  are  sent  to  advise 
USAID's  electrical  projects  in  Korea.  They  receive  hi^h  salaries, 
live  behind  barbed  wire,  subsist  on  artificial  PjC  and  commissary  sup- 
port, and  last  all  of  2  or  3  years.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  pro- 
grams in  many  otlier  countries.  Congress  complains  of  the  costs  but 
contributes  to  them  by  passing  such  bills  as  H.R.  7700  and  Public  Law 
37-885  of  October  24,  1962,  allowing  thousands  of  such  trained  for- 
eigners to  remain  permanently  iiere.  If  we  could  figure  the  value  of 
what  we  and  our  Congress  thus  remove  from  development,  it  would 
rmi  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  medical  situation  is  worse.  Dr.  Ward  Darley  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Medical  Association  has  obsei-ved :  "In  the  years  from 
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1950  to  1960  almost  10,000,  approxiraately  12  percent  of  the  country's 
licentiates  in  medicine,  were  trained  in  foreign  medical  schools."  He 
also  states:  "In  1960,  1,400  foreign-trained  pliysicians  were  added,  or 
18  percent  of  the  total  number  of  licentiates  for  that  year/' 

Though  all  these  entered  under  visitor  exchange  visas  and  were  thus 
constrained  to  leave  the  United  States  for  at  least  2  years  after  a  maxi- 
mum [>erif>d  of  5  years  of  study,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization between  1958  and  1963  gave  3,636  waivers  permitting  them 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde,  former  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  International  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  observes  that  under  the  education  and  exchange  program, 
other  countries  in  effect  maintain  the  equivalent  of  three  medical 
schools  to  satisfy  U.S.  domestic  medical  care  demands.  In  1961,  the 
United  States  absorbed  into  its  permanent  medical  structure  almost 
one-third  of  the  medical  gniduates  of  that  year  from  Greece.  Tliere 
are  more  American-train^  Iranian  doctors  in  New  York  than  in  all 
of  Iran.  Korea,  where  more  than  one-half  of  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  a  single  doctor  with  modem  medical  training,  provides 
20  anesthesiologists  for  the  staff  of  one  east  coast  American  nospital 
alone.  Filipinos,  Turks,  Indians — all  less  healthy  than  we — must 
delay  advances  in  their  own  health  standards  because  we  use  their 
resources. 

These  losses  do  not  stop  with  health  and  engineering.  The  intel- 
lectuals we  take  are  the  people  whose  presence,  withdrawn  from  homes, 
neighborhoods,  shops,  rating  booths,  newspaper  columnSj  clubs,  and 
tearooms  in  their  own  lands,  deprive  us  of  the  commimication  that 
the  societies  of  the  emerging  nations  so  desperately  need  with  the  more 
developed  world.  More  than  our  own  citizens,  these  should  be  the 
communicants  within  those  lands  of  the  experience  of  America  and  of 
democratic  life,  in  a  depth  and  \*ariety  that  only  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  years — not  foreigners  traveling  through,  or 
Americans  expressing  U.S.-boni  thoughts  abroad  in  a  foreign  tongue — 
can  impart. 

The  causes  and  the  cure  for  this  problem  are  complex.  Only  a  few 
idea^  can  be  ventured  here. 

First  among  these  is  honesty.  If,  after  every  consideration,  we  still 
feel  that,  in  an  imperfect  world,  we  liave  reason  to  seek  an  inimigration 

Erogram  which  attracts  the  trained  men  of  emerging  nations,  let  us 
ave  one.  But  let  us  ar^e  for  it  openly ;  let  us  call  it  by  its  correct 
name,  issue  immigrant  visas  for  it,  and  administer  it  as  such.  I^et  us 
stop  concealing  an  innnigration  program  under  our  student  and  inter- 
national exchange  programs.  The  pending  immigration  bill,  at  least, 
does  fulfill  this  minimal  requirement. 

Next,  we  can  insist  that  our  own  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  provide  us  with  full  statistics  on  each  country's  nationals  en- 
tering since  1946  on  student  or  exchange  visitor  visas  and  tell  us  what 
has  happened  to  them — or  at  legist,  to  their  visa  status. 

Xerograms  in  countries  which  consistently  export  students  instead 
of  training  them  can  he  tightened  or,  if  improvement  is  not  made, 
eliminated  except  in  Sfyecial  cases.  Permits  to  stay  for  practical  train- 
ing following  graduation  can  and  should  be  signed  by  the  respective 
employer  or,  ii  their  present  widespread  abuse  is  not  stopped,  elimi- 
nated entirely.  More  emphasis  may  have  to  be  put  on  training  stu- 
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dents  abix>ad  ratliei*  than  here.  Enh'aiice  requii'enieiits  for  the  foreign 
student  should  be  niised.  When  requests  for  proloiij^ation  of  study  for 
advanced  degrees  are  made,  unixersities  shoidd  ask  for  evidence  on 
how  such  training  at  that  level  will  be  used  in  the  student's  home  coun- 
try. Finally,  admissions  should  l)e  more  iind  more  restricted  to  for- 
eigners above  the  undergraduate  level  so  that  the  lures  to  stay  in 
America  will  be  countered  by  a  matui'er  mind  better  grounded  in  his 
own  home  culture.  In  the  process^  we  shall  have  to  examine  our  own 
educational  system  and  ask  why  it  appears  to  be  failing  to  pi'epare 
foreigners  for  the  problems  they  will  face  on  return.  If  we  want  to  be 
a  teacher  for  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  pi'epai'e  students  for  more 
than  our  own  conditions. 

More  important  and  far  more  complex  are  the  positive  things  we 
should  do  to  help  our  foreign  graduates  win  the  important  places  they 
deserve  in  the  development  of  their  own  countries.  The  intract- 
ability of  the  problems  they  face  does  not  allow  us  simply  to  tell  them 
to  "go  home,"  nor  would  doing  so  be  within  our  best  traditions.  We 
cannot  even  assume  that  such  graduates,  unaided,  can  always  find 
their  own  jobs  and  care  for  themselves.  If  we  consider  our  foreign 
graduates'  assets  for  economic  development,  which  is  also  in  our  inter- 
est, then  we  should  enter  the  new  territory  of  helping  them  even 
after  their  return.  We  are  not  weaponless  for  this.  j\.lu  has  scarcely 
started  to  work  on  this  problem.  We  set  up  institutes  overseas;  we 
have  educational  influence,  both  public  and  private,  and  we  have  great 
influence  through  our  AID  programs,  which  we  have  responsibility 
to  administer  with  efficiency.  We  also  have  money  and  may,  even- 
tually, have  to  consider  return  scholarships.  If  increasing  numbers 
of  specialists  from  such  countries  immigrate,  we  could  consider  a  spe- 
cial Teace  Corps  effort  additional  to  that  we  now  have  to  utilize  their 
services  for  2  or  3  years  in  their  native  countries. 

Human  happiness  and  freedom  of  choice  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  should,  instead,  be  extended  rather  than  parceled  out  to  a  few 
individuals.  Millions  are  longing  to  break  the  bonds  of  their  own 
poverty  and  frustration,  not  just  the  suppliant  before  our  desks.  He 
chose  freely,  and  his  choice  was  to  enter  not  for  permanent,  but  for 
teniporary  purpose.   For  all  our  sakes,  he  should  stick  to  that  choice. 

None  of  this  is  easy,  nor  will  it  solve  all  problems.  Hopefully  it 
will  alleviate  a  near-scandalous  situation.  International  and  inter- 
organizational  effort  will  be  needed  to  solve  it.  Foreign  embassies, 
foreign  student  advisers,  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
the  exchange  program  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Inunigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  foreign  student 
associations,  the  Human  Resources  Staff  of  AID,  and  even  the  Peace 
Corps  could  place  their  resources  behind  solutions.  They  should 
be — and  will  oe — sympathetic  to  the  foreign  student  caught  in  the 
mysterious  tides  which  rip  between  advanced  and  emerging  nations. 
Our  intention  is  not  to  be  stem,  for  the  foreign  student's  job  is  one  of 
the  hardest  of  the  modern  world.  Our  aim  should  be  to  help  him 
.serve  his  own  lands  profitably  and  with  full  pride.  If  we  so  approach 
the  task  we  will  find  cooperation. 
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Our  belief  ia  tlie  peaceful  developnicat  of  tlie  einergiu^  nation 
demands  both  understanding  luid  self-discipline.  Our  ininii^ration 
situation  and  the  bill  now  i>ending  increase  the  force  of  the  question 
that  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Is  this  belief  g^reat  enoii^fh  for  us  to  sacri- 
fice the  vested  intei'ests  we  seen\  to  be.  acquiring  in  retaining  the  foreign 
student^  And  our  forei^i  graduates  have  a  question  to  ask  them- 
selves: Is  their  belief  great  enough  to  inspire  a  recommitment  to  their 
own  land?    [Nafm  News  Letter.  November  15,  1004,) 


Foreign  Aid  and  the  Brain  Drain* 
by  James  A.  Perkins 

Mo\  Perkins^  jormerly  mce  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York^  is  president  of  Cornell  University. 

There  is  .  .  .  conflict  bet\yeen  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  assist- 
juice  progmuis  and  the  requirements  of  our  expanding  economy — be- 
tween our  efforts  to  train  people  in  the  less  developed  countries  and  our 
drain  of  foreign  specialists  to  fill  important  jobs  here  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  developing  countries  we  are  concerned,  of  course,  with  increas- 
ing the  pool  of  modern  men  with  modern  skills  and  modem  attitudes 
so  central  to  the  prospects  for  those  nations.  But  on  the  domestic 
front  our  need  for  these  same  skills  has  led  us  to  enact  immigration  laws 
that  actually  encourage  <^he  importation  of  these  same  men  and  women. 
It  is  possible  that  we  are  drainmgoff  this  precious  talent  faster  than  we 
are  helping  to  create  it?  Is  it  a  serious  problem?  Can  anything  be 
done  about  it — or  is  it  just  one  of  the  macabre  ironies  that  illustrate  the 
Biblical  y>rediction,  "That  unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be  given; 
and  for  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him"?  .  .  .  ^ 

The  answers  in  foreign  assistance  have  never  been  simple,  and  they 
become  no  simpler  the  more  we  learn.  Surely  the  business  of  assisting 
in  the  modernization  of  a  traditional  society  is  far  from  perfected. 
But  we  have  made  several  discoveries  in  the  last  15  years.  We  now 
realize  that  societies  and  nations  are  all  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. We  know  that  every  country  must  have  savings  for  capital  de- 
velopment and  that  foreign  assistance  is  almost  a  necessity  for  those 
too  poor  to  save  in  adequate  amounts.  We  have  also  found  that  social 
structure  may  be  a  barrier  to  the  release  of  developing  energies.  One 
of  the  most  important  things  we  have  learned  is  that  investment  in 
capital  equipment  is  not  the  single  magic  lever  that,  once  provided  and 
pulled,  starts  an  unending  cycle  of  growth.  The  machinery — political 
and  social,  as  well  as  economic — neither  tends  nor  reproduces  itxself. 
The  pivotal  force  around  which  any  modernization  process  must  move 
is  talented,  skilled,  developed  man. 

This  lesson  has  oeen  increasingly  the  theme  of  students  of  the  devel- 
opment process.  The  Ashby  Report  on  higher  education  in  Nifferia 
was  a  landmark  in  its  emphasis  on  trained  manpower  and  the  educa- 
tion system  required  to  produce  it.  The  interest  of  some  of  our  econo- 
mists— Lewis,  Mason,  SchuUz,  Harbison,  Ward,  and  Galbraith — is 
bringing  a  nev>'  level  of  sophistication  to  the  subject  of  manpov*'er  de- 
velopment. In  the  social  field  there  have  been  important  contributions 
by  anthropologists,  such  as  Cornell's  Holmberg,  Sharp,  Opler,  and 
Leighton,  who  have  spent  15  years  studying  the  impediments  to  devel- 

•Ueprinted  by  special  permission  of  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1060.  Copyright  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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opment  imbedded  in  the  customs  and  taboos  of  those  whose  moderniza- 
tion we  would  further.  And  the  work  of  such  men  as  Beeby ,  Curie,  and 
Havighurst,  analyzing  the  problems  of  literacy,  secondar)^  education, 
university  reform,  and  adult  education,  has  become  crucial  in  assessing 
the  role  of  education  in  the  making  of  modern  man. 

As  we  have  had  experience  with  the  development  of  man  from  a 
primitive,  tribal  state  to  integration  in  a  compjlex,  advanced  society — 
a  process  that  many  of  us  have  observed  in  a  single  lifetime — we  have 
learned  several  things  about  his  attitudes  and  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence him  along  the  way.  It  is  important  to  the  subjexjt  at  hand  that 
we  look  more  closely  at  this  evolution,  sothat  we  can  better  understand 
what  a  fragile  process  it  is  and  how  precious  is  the  man  who  emerges 
from  it. 

The  Hi*st  tiling  we  must  make  clear  is  that  men  vary  as  much  in  their 
development  as  societies  do,  .fust  as  societies  are  strung  out  along 
the  chain  of  advancement,  reaching  from  the  economic  and  social 
levels  of  tlie  Upper  Volta  and  Brazil  to  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
so  are  men  distributed  along  an  arc  that  ranges  from  unquestioning 
primitives  to  the  restless,  driving  nianagei^s  of  advanced  technological 
enterprise.  And  just  as  it  is  possible  to  describe  with  some  accuracy 
the  levels  of  economic  development,  it  is  possible  to  identify  certain 
stages  of  human  development. 

Une  strong  caveat  to  this  analysis  should  be  recorded  at  the  outset. 
It  is  not  assmned  here  that  the  membei-s  of  any  given  society  fall  into 
clear-cut  categories.    There  are  many  ways,  as  Kalmau  Silvert  has 

{)ointed  out,  of  "mingling  structural  with  value  factors" — a  task  I  will 
eave  the  mider  to  work  out  with  Professor  Silvert.  The  skills  and 
attitudes  conducive  to  modernization  vary  within  a  society.  This  is 
as  true  in  the  most  highly  developed  nation-state  as  in  the  most  back- 
wai-d  and  isohited  village.  We  all  know  that  in  our  own  nation  talent 
is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  social  stinicture;  that  high  IQ  is 
not  solely  the  pi-erogative  of  the  economically  privileged;  and  even 
that  any  one  man  can  be  modern  in  some  respects,  traditional  in  others, 
and  in  still  others  ruthlessly  and  shockingly  primitive. 

Bearing  this  caution  in  jnind,  let  us  examine  the  characteristics  and 
social  evolution  of  modernizing  man. 

Surely  tliis  evohitio/i  must  start  witJi  tJie  desire  for  chaiige.  The 
man  who  never  questions  the  status  quo,  who  believes  that  his  destiny 
is  inevitably  conti-olled  by  fate  or  the  natural  world,  who  commits 
himself  to  the  faithful  repetition  of  habits  of  work  and  patterns  of 
life  his  ancestor  knew — such  a  man,  at  whatever  end  of  the  economic 
spectrum  he  may  be  found,  cannot  assist  or  contribute  to  the  modern- 
izing of  his  world,  A  man  capable  of  change  must  be  prepared  to 
abandon  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  present  and  to  replace  acceptance 
with  dissatistiiction,  even  though  the  path  ahead  may  be  unclear. 

This  first  big  step  in  human  development  must  be  nourished  by  ex- 
posure to  change.  And  here  education,  mobility  and  visible  example 
can  be  potent  forces  indeed.  The  education  that  gives  young  people 
skills  can  also  give  them  a  sense  of  new-found  powers  and  leave  them 
impatient  with  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  the  primitive  life  of  bush, 
village  or  faveln.  Literacy  opens  up  still  other  avenues  of  communi- 
cations tliat  can  bring  in  visions  of  the  world  outside.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  a  radio  or  a  television  set  to  stimulate  the  imagination. 
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Tlie  new  mobility  can  also  briii^  clian/je.  The  2:)easaut  wlio  travels 
to  the  city  market  may  find  his  route  changed  by  a  new  road  and  tlie 
city  transfonned  by  a  new  airpoit.  He  is  confmnted  with  cars,  ma- 
chines, people  in  strange  dress,  and  he  returns  with  unfulfilled  desii*es 
and  comparison^?  for  liis  own  life.  He  may  do  nothing  more  about 
them  than  to  chew  an  extra  supply  of  narcotic  lea\  os — but  he  nuiy  also 
decide  that  his  son  had  belter  go  to  scIkkkI. 

A  pervasive  influence  to  which  the  whole  emerging  world  has  been 
and  will  increasingly  be  subjected  is  the  example  set  by  the  outsider — 
the  foreitni  missionary,  the  military  man  and  the  businessman,  and 
now  the  Peace  Corps  worker  and  the  consultant.  For  good  or  ill, 
these  people  are  in  dii-ect  contact  with  those  in  a  traditional  society 
who  would  learn  not  only  specific  skiMs  but  new  attitudes  toward 
work  and  improvement.  The  example  tne  outsider  sets  may  stimulate 
or  jar,  but  it  can  be  a  vigorous  force  for  change. 

Xot  everyone  is  exposed  to  change,  nor  does  the  exposure  always 
affect  everyone  the  same  way.  But  tnose  wlio  do  respond  ai'e  ready  for 
stage  2 — the  stimulation  of  desire  for  improvement.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  status  quo  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  lead  man  toward  a  con- 
structive social  goal.  He  must  have  hoi)e  fed  by  achievement.  The 
man  exposed  to  a  bit  of  city  life,  educated  enough  to  real  the  news- 
paper and  undei-stand  the  national  radio  broadcasts,  and  touched  by 
envy  of  status  and  power,  can  as  easily  sink  back  into  apathy  or  drift 
aimlessly  thi*ou^h  life  as  he  can  step  up  the  ladder  of  social  change. 
The  difference  is  concrete  accomplishment,  however  small,  and  the 
prospect  for  more  accomplishment.  His  larger  hopes  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  realization  of  his  smaller  ones  as  he  moves  towai*d 
that  weJJ-publicized  i-evolution  of  rising  expectations. 

The  third  stage,  granted  to  those  who  have  survived  the  incentives 
of  the  second,  comes  when  man  begins  to  look  at  himself  ;is  an  indi- 
vidual, with  unique  talents  and  particular  needs  to  express  them.  At 
this  stage  he  is  indeed  prepared  to  make  the  break  with  his  family, 
tribe  and  village  and  to  develoj)  himself  into  a  productive  unit  for  the 
service  of  those  around  him.  But  this  is  a  far  more  sophisticated  busi- 
ness, because  the  desires  of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of  his  society 
may  be  only  imperfectly  meshed.  They  may,  further,  be  frustrated 
by  the  social  structure  and  the  mores  of  the  society  itself.  By  now, 
however,  the  new  man  has  become  a  much  more  independent  and  even 
abrasive  factor  in  society;  he  will  not  be  content  with  just  any  educa- 
tion or  any  set  of  skills  if  he  cannot  see,  sooner  or  later,  a  connection 
between  his  new  training  and  the  fulflllment  of  his  new  desires. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  a  traditional  system  of  education  will  come 
under  intense  pressure  for  reform,  both  from  its  dissatisfied  consumers 
and  frorn  those  who  feel  responsible  foi*  social  improvement.  Support 
of  traditional  educational  .systems — those  based  on  aristocratic  notions 
of  who  should  be  allowed  to  have  an  education,  on  ancient  patterns  of 
lecture-response,  on  outmoded  and  irrelevant  curriculums,  on  part- 
time  faculty — can  in  fact  he  counter-productive,  for  such  education 
will  only  discourage  our  new  man  and  block  his  progress.  It  is  also 
for  those  at  this  stage  of  development  that  the  setting  of  educational 
priorities  is  so  important.  Exclusive  emphasis  on  literacy  programs 
may  be  the  key  factor  in  giving  a  sense  of  achievement  to  our  dis- 
.satisfied  man  in  st^age  2,  but  if  educational  priorities  liave  not  been 
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worked  out  ciuefully — if  all  the  investment  of  money  and  talent  has 
gone  into  literacy  trainini»' — there  may  very  well  be  no  one  available 
to  teach  the  skills  needed  by  those  who  have  reached  stage  3.  And  it 
is  certain  that  without  attention  to  those  in  the  third  stage  of  develop- 
ment, there  will  1k>  a  severe  shoitage  of  teachei-s  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  illiterates. 

Given  a  degree  of  literacy,  mobility,  outside  example,  hoi)e  confirmed 
by  experience,  and  a  system  of  education  that  will  teach  him  the  skills 
he  needs,  our  new  man  is  well  on  his  way  toward  modernization.  He 
has  also  become  a  force  for  change.  But  he  soon  discovers  that  his 
biggest  task  veurains.  He  has  found  his  independence,  and  now  he 
must  find  his  place.  It  is  not  enough  to  protest:  the  modern  n^an  must 
participate,  and  participation  involves  new  stiiicture,  new  rules  and 
new  lunuan  relations.  At  this  point,  the  process  of  assistance  becomes 
complex  indeed,  for  liere  individual  training  nuist  be  supplemented  by 
social  understanding  of  ever  increasing  difficulty. 

In  this  fourth  stage,  the  ])r(X'ess  of  clioice  becomes  complex  as  well. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  econon\ic  man  nmst  face  the  problem  of  orga- 
nizing the  s(K-iety  around  liiin  in  a  way  that  will  somehow  protect  his 
interests.  He  may  clioost^  the  slioit  run,  an  authoritarian  rule  that 
will  abridge  the  tedious  process  of  educating  his  former  friends  and 
family,  lie  may  see  thelTft\antages  of  the  long  run,  a  more  oj^en 
s(K^iety  that  will  mak*»  development  nioi^  difficult  but  perhaps  nu)re 
sure.  Whatever  his  predilectio!i,  ho  will  liave  to  develop  a  social 
philosophy  tlnit  justices,  at  least  to  himself,  the  exercise  of  authority 
with  resiHx-t  to  his  interests.  In  short,  to  become  an  effective  " 'onomic 
man  he  nmst  bec^Mue  a  political  num. 

During  all  tins  process  of  growth  and  development,  he  will  liave 
undergone  profound  changes.  He  will  have  a  lite  independent  of  his 
family,  trioe  or  village.  He  will  come  to  value  ability  rather  than 
status,  talent  rather  than  liiieagc.  He  will  I'ecognize  the  importance 
of  professiimal  skills.  He  will  have  renoimced  one  set  of  ties  only  to 
accept  another — but  the  difference  is  impoitant;  the  old  ties  were 
involuntary,  the  new  he  chose  freely  himself.  He  will  IxK'ome  during 
this  pnK'es.s  a  modern  indivi(|:.v.?l./i;::t]i  a  jiew  .sense  of  identity.  In  his 
moreebullieni  moments  he  will  feel  that  at  last  he  can  determine  his 
own  fate:  in  more  realistic  tinu^s  his  optimism  will  be  tempered  by  the 
obvious  intractability  of  mankind.  Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  he 
will  lx»  a  modern  man,  and  his  c(niniry*s  development  and  hope  will 
tuni  on  his  energy  and  judgment. 

Kven  fnmi  such  a  vCfff^n  analysis,  it  must  l)e  clear  that  the  man  who 
survives  this  diflicult  climb  is  rare  indml.  Some  may  make  it  in  one 
genenition ;  for  otliei>;  to  reach  .stage  'A  or  4  nniy  l>e  the  acliieven\ent  of 
many  slow  and  painful  steps  by  many  genei-ations  l^efore  theui.  Our 
cur  mi  t  focus  on  this  p;'ecious  pool  of  men  and  women  is  well  consid- 
ered. Only  such  people  can  nninage  a  modern  state.  Only  they  can 
assinne  the'  large  it^spt/usibilities  of  a  nuKlern  government  and  bring 
to  it  tiie  efficiency  and  dispassion  such  a  govenunent  requires.  Only 
these  people  have  the  attitudes  and  the  amibitions  necessary  to  master 
the  new  and  important  callings  of  science,  medicine  and  the  aits. 

In  our  programs  for  assistnig  these  new  men,  we  are  doing  some 
things  riglit.  The  current  drive  toward  literacy  is^ound,  for  without 
widespread  literacy  the  world  will  be  forever  anchored  down  by  Uiose 
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mired  in  stage  1.  The  emphasis  on  training  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  is  vital  for  the  development  of  those  moving  into  stage  3. 
Our  support  of  strong  universities  makes  i)ossible  the  widening  of 
horizons  so  necessiiry  to  the  whole  educational  system. 

Our  exchange  j)rograms,  aimed  at  increasing  the  traffi'  of  |>ersons 
to  this  and  other  countries,  are  on  the  right  track  jus  well.  No  niore 
yeasty  influence  exists  in  the  modernizing  countries  than  those  men  and 
women  who  have  had  an  educational  experience  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  They  will  always  know  their  life  can  be  different, 
and  they  will  have  ideas  about  how  it  can  be  changed.  They  will 
always  ieei  that  they  are  part  of  a  larger  society.  One  has  only  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  in  Thailand,  for  exam- 
ple, to  realize  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  betweei,  the  overseas 
training  of  its  top  officials  and  the  |>rogressive  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole. 

It  is  at  just  this  point,  however,  that  our  foreign  and  domestic 
l)olicies  come  into  conflict.  For  one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing 
the  underdeveloped  Avorld  is  the  fact  that  all  too  many  of  its  best- 
trained  men  ana  women  leiive  home  and  never  return  to  t!*e  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  or  the  schools  or  the  hospitals.  If  we  accept  the 
fact  that  those  who  climb  the  ladder  of  change  are  a  minority  at.  best, 
that  the  climb  was  difficult,  and  chat  the  presence  of  these  people  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  a  foreign  assistance  program  will  succeed,  then 
we  must  understand  that  it  is  far  more  critical  for  the  less  developed 
world  to  lose  them  than  it  is  for  the  more  developed  world  to  gain 
them.  Yet  it  is  just  this  loss  we  not  only  countenance  but  encourage. 
While  with  one  hand  we  give  laboratory  equipment,  train  teachers, 
send  our  own  teachers,  build  buildings — all  on  the  very  simple  propo- 
sitions that  the  modernization  of  the  imderdeveloped  world  is  in  our 
immediate  and  demonstrated  self-interest  and  that  the  critical  com- 
ponent of  a  modernizing  societ}^  is  its  motlemizing  men — wilh  the  other 
liand  we  take  away  not  only  the  raw  materials  but  the  very  people  who 
have  been  so  carefully  trained  to  develop  them. 

The  basis  of  this  conflict  lies  in  the  fact  that  growth  is  the  law  of 
life  for  mature  economies  as  well  as  young  ones.  The  needs  of  the 
developed  world  are  both  varied  and  msistent,  cutting  across  the 
quirements  of  the  less  developed  countries  in  almost  every  direction. 
A  mature  country  wants  access  to  raw  materials  which  it  can  trans- 
form into  finishwi  products  itself.  The  supplying  country  believes, 
with  justice,  that  it  must  leam  to  convert  its  own  raw  materials  if  its 
workers  are  to  advance  their  knowledge  and  use  their  skills.  Again, 
every  responsible  advanced  nation  is  concerned  about  such  things  as 
gold  outflow,  balance  of  pavments,  trade  and  dollar  gaps,  and  seeks  to 
protect  its  growth  by  favorable  import  quotas  and  other  aggressive 
action  in  the  world  market.  At  the  same  time,  a  young  and  growing 
economy  needs  growing  markets,  and  the  pressure  to  export  increases 
as  the  economy  matures.  The  less  developed  country  does  not  just 
want  to  buy  cars,  it  wants  to  make  them;  eventually  it  may  even  want 
to  export  them.  The  conflict  can  be  severe  enough  between  countries 
as  sophisticated  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  when,  for  example, 
one  wants  to  sell  flnished  paper  and  the  other  insists  on  importmg 
only  the  pulp.  At  what  a  msadvantage,  then,  is  Peru  or  the  Congo  in 
the  fac«^  of  tne  insatiable  American  or  European  colossus. 
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In  all  of  this,  an  overriding  interest — and  responsibility — of  a  de- 
veloping nation  is  to  create  the  jobs  and  the  incentives  for  those  who 
are  moving  up  the  ladder  and  demanding  more  sophisticated  employ- 
ment. But  it  is  precisely  these  people  who  find  employment  in  the 
United  States  so  much  more  financially  and  professionally  rewarding. 
And  it  is  just  their  talents  and  skills  that  fit  so  well  into  our  own 
shortages.  The  result  is  that  Ave  have  gradually  changed  our  immi- 
gration laws  to  reduce  the  inflow  of  unskilled  help,  so  badly  needed  in 
the  last  century,  in  favor  of  the  skilled  help  we  now  require.  It  is  no 
longer  the  call  to  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses;"  now  we  ask  for  your  alert,  your  privileged,  your  brainy, 
your  talented.  Our  machines  can  do  the  menial  work.  Today  the 
emphasis  is  on  technical  skill,  sophisticated  training  and  adaptability 
to  modern  society. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  The  United  States  as  a  mature,  but 
still  growing  Nation  has  an  apparently  unlimited  demand  for  precisely 
those  people  most  desperately  needed  by  the  countries  we  are  spending 
billions  or  dollars  annually  to  help.  The  figures  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete either  for  the  flow  of  assistance  or  the  counterflow  o^  brainpower. 
But  the  statistics  that  have  been  developed  on  the  Sf  lied  *'brain 
drain"  present  a  somber  picture.  According  to  one  UNn^feCO  report, 
43,000  scientists  and  engineei-s  emigrated  to  the  United  States  between 
1949  and  1961,  "many"  of  whom  came  from  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Of  the  11,200  immigrant?  from  Argentina  alone  between  1951 
and  1963,  nearly  half  were  technicians  and  professional  people,  15  per- 
cent wei^  high-level  administrators  and  38  percent  skilled  workers. 
In  1964-65,  28  percent  of  the  internships  and  26  percent  of  tlie  resi- 
dencies in  U.S.  hospitals  were  filled  by  foreign  graduates — nearly 
11,000  in  all — and  80  percent  of  the  foreign  interns  and  70  p'^rcent  of 
th^  foreign  residents  were  from  developing  countries.  The  drain  from 
Asian  nations,  particularly  Taiwan  and  Korea,  is  the  most  serious:  It 
is  estimated  that  over  90  percent  of  the  Asian  students  who  ccme  here 
to  study  never  return  home.  In  Europe — especially  in  Britain,  which 
is  inadvertently  bleeding  the  Commonwealth  of  its  most  highly  trained 
men — the  situation  is  much  the  same.  As  John  C.  Shearer  correctly 
puts  it,  "The  movement  of  high-level  human  resources  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  account  for  the  pei-sistent  and  ever  widening  gaps  between  ricn 
and  poor  areas." 

Here  is  the  cruel  fact  of  life:  we  are  in  competition  with  the  results 
of  our  own  assistance  policies.  While  we  support  the  idea  of  foreign 
development,  our  domestic  needs  may  be  quietl)^  making  hash  of  our 
best  efforts  abroad.  In  that  case,  foreign  aid  might  simply  be  a  mis- 
nomer for  domestic  assistance  with  overseas  implications.  Wliat  can 
we  do  about  it  ? 

First,  wo  must  find  out  the  facts.  No  one  seems  to  know,  even 
roughly,  what  our  actual  support  of  manpower  development  adds 
up  to.  We  know  even  less  about  the  drain  of  foreign  talent,  either 
in  numbers  or  cost.  We  should  get  these  figures  and  then  make  them 
visible  for  public  scrutiny  and  debate. 

Then  we  must  concentrate  on  a  variety  of  measures  that  will  en- 
courage tliis  precious  pool  of  manpower  to  put  its  talents  to  work  at 
home.  This  part  of  the  job  will  call  for  both  imagination  and  under- 
standing.  We  must  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  United  States 
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is  a  land  of  opportunity  and  hope,  a  country  whose  doore  have  tradi- 
tionally been  open  to  those  seeking  a  new  life  and  a  new  challenge. 
It  is  in  many  senses  a  generous  Nation  as  well  as  an  omniverou^  one. 
Its  Government  and  its  educational  institutions  have  adjusted  them- 
selves with  considerable  care,  perhaps  even  some  success,  to  the  needs 
of  the  many  (now  officially  82,000,  but  knore  likely  well  over  100,000) 
foreign  students  who  come  here  in  increasing  numbers  each  year.  And 
now  these  institutions  are  adding  to  this  care  their  concerted  efforts 
to  induce  these  foreign  students  to  return  home. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  we  can  make  it  too  easy 
for  the  talented  and  the  skilled  to  come  here  and  to  stay,  and  that 
there  are  ways  we  can  help  to  make  "home"  a  more  attractive  place 
to  be.  We  can,  for  example,  close  up  some  of  the  more  selfish  loop- 
holes— the  special  waivers  that  allow  students  to  stay  here  in  our  own 
"national  interest,"  particularly  if  they  can  teach  a  foreign  language 
or  be  useful  to  the  Defense  Department;  the  cynical  exploitation  of 
foreign  students  by  the  diploma  mills;  the  all- too-easy  solutions  to 
our  need  for  teaching  assistants,  laboratory  aids,  and  medical  workers, 
offered  in  the  name  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  We  can  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  own  medical  and  professional  schools  to  relieve 
our  dependence  on  foreign  nationals.  We  can,  as  many  students  of 
this  suojcct  have  suggested,  raise  our  entrance  requirements  for  all 
foreign  students,  limit  the  admission  of  undergraduate  foreign 
students,  tailor  their  education  more  carefuUj^-  for  problems  they  will 
meet  at  home,  and  place  far  more  emphasis  in  our  aid  programs  on 
the  upgrading  of  universities  abroad. 

Pernaps  even  more  important  will  be  the  incentives  that  we  can  help 
the  developing  countries  create  to  draw  the  interest  of  their  best  people. 
Gregory  Henderson  of  Harvard  has  suggested  the  use  of  return  schol- 
arships and  a  special  Peace  Corps  effort  to  put  foreign  students  to 
work  in  their  native  countries.  Some  Amencan  business  firms  are 
beginning  to  search  out  qualified  foreign  students  in  this  country  for 
employment  at  home.  Recently,  a  group  of  business  leaders  estab- 
lished a  fellowship  program  for  the  training  of  students  "who  have 
a  definite  intent  to  return  to  their  home  countries  at  the  completion  of 
their  fellowships."  Where  the  emigration  occurs  because  there  is  a 
temporary  oversupply  of  university  people — as  is  the  case  currently  in 
Taiwan  and  India — arrangements  might  be  made  to  lend  this  surplus 
to  other  less  developed  countries  or  to  retrain  these  people  for  tasks 
that  fit  the  level  of  their  own  country's  development. 

Whatever  the  specific  measures — and  with  a  little  imagination  the 
list  can  be  endless — we  must  understand  that  modern  men,  wherever 
they  are,  have  the  same  needs.  The  United  States  has  come  to  be  a 
mecca — and  Europe  hardly  less  so — ^because  it  provides  a  continual 
education,  stimi  ttion,  mobility,  contact  with  new  ideas,  opportunities 
to  create  and  t  ^  ser^e.  But  the  world  has  now  become  small  enough 
and  its  remotest  comer  accessible  enough  so  that  these  modern  men 
can  reach  out  to  one  another  from  any  point  on  the  globe.  The  uni- 
versity that  keeps  its  avenues  of  communication  open  to  alumni  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  the  business  that  gives  its  foreign  employees  a  chance 
to  move  around  and  bring  home  new  ideas,  the  less  developed  country 
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itself  that  uses  its  trained  manpower  to  the  full — all  contribute  to  this 
lifelong  process  of  the  nourishment  of  modern  man. 

This  country  must  now  take  the  lead.  We  must  work  to  increase 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  less  developed  countries  so  that  the  drain 
is  not  a  disaster.  And  we  must  call  forth  our  highest  powers  of  states- 
manship to  contain  our  short-nui  domestic  interests  in  favor  of  our 
longer-range  interests  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  man.  {Foreign 
Affairs,  July  1966.) 
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The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  and  His 
Institution  in  International  Student  Exchange 

by  Ivan  Putman,  Jr. 

Mr,  Putman  is  director  of  the  Office  of  IntemationuJ  Faculty  and 
SHident  Exchange,  State  UnicenHy  of  New  York^  Oyster  liay^  N,Y, 

What  can  be  done  to  encourage  tlie  foreign  student  to  return  home? 
Perhaps  we  as  educators  can  do  a  few  things : 

1.  The  foreign  student's  curricuhim  can  be  adapted  to  make 
it  more  applicable  to  his  home  country  needs. 

2.  National,  regional,  or  local  groups  of  students  from  his 
country  or  area  can  be  organized  to  help  maintain  contacts  with 
home  people  and  problems. 

3.  Professors  who  have  been  in  the  student's  country  or  area 
of  the  world  can  keep  in  touch  with  him  to  try  to  keep  his  think- 
ing centered  on  his  country  and  the  contribution  he  can  make  to 
its  development. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  student's  government  in  this  country 
can  be  encouraged  to  maintain  regular  contact  with  him,  a3  sug- 
gested below. 

5.  The  educational  institution  can,  if  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  approves  the  specific  plans,  arrange  for 
practical  training  within  the  period  of  academic  work,  rather 
than  allowing  a  period  of  full-time  work  after  completion  of  a 
degree. 

6.  U.S.  authorities  could  tako  drastic  action  and  force  the  for- 
eign student  to  go  home,  resorting  to  deportation  if  necessary. 
This  would  undoubtedly  negate  virtually  all  of  the  positive  o?j- 
jectives  to  which  the  exchange  experience  was  intended  to 
contribute. 

While  the  first  five  of  these  measures  would  help  encourage  vol- 
untary return,  there  really  is  not  very  much  anyone  can  do  unilaterally 
to  assure  that  the  student  will  want  to  go  back  to  his  home  country. 
Only  the  student's  countrymen  can  hope  to  have  much  success  in  per- 
suading him  to  return.  These  are  some  of  the  measures  governments 
might  institute: 

1.  Establish  a  regular  news  service  that  tells  the  student  what 
is  going  on  at  home  in  greater  detail  tlian  U.S.  newspapers  do — if 
he  reads  them. 

2.  Communicate  with  him  frequently  and  send  a  representative 
from  the  embassy  in  Washington  to  visii  him  regularly  so  that  he 
will  know  he  is  considered  an  important  and  valuable  person  by 
his  country. 

3.  Arrange  for  him  to  go  home  for  a  summer  vacation  every 
other  year  or  so  in  order  that  he  can  see  for  himself  how  things 
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are,  ^ene^v"ties  with  his  family,  talk  with  possible  employers, 
et  cetera. 

4.  Help  him  to  line  up  a  job  before  he  leaves  the  UiH-tcu  States, 
perhaps  early  in  his  last  year,  and  be  sure  that  he  is  preparing  for 
a  particular  field  in  whicli  jobs  are  available. 

5;  Assiuv  him  that  he  will  not  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  politics,  lack  of  influeiiss^i  the  fact  tliat  he  has  studied  abroad 
*— tTiat  lie  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  his  field  at  a  decent  com- 
parative  wage. 

6.  Qfl^r  him  the  possibility  of  occasional  return  visits  to  the 
United  States  for  profesRioii3iiCr*ntacts  during  the  years  of  his 
employment.  — 

7.  If  his  country  is  really  desperate  to  get  him  back,  they  can 
resort  to  drastic  measures  and  cancel  his  passport  or  refuse  to 
extend  it,  thus  making  his  return  virtually  mandatory.  {The 
Foreign  StttdeiU  Adviser  and  His  Instittdion  in  Inter /mtim^fj. 
Shident  ExcJiange.) 
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-  Should  the  Foreign  Engineering  Student  Return 
to  His  Native  Land  to  Practtee  His  Profession? 

by  Thomas  F.  Jones 

In  a  inemorandum  to  inemhers  of  the  EWA  Study  Coinmittee  on 
the  Professional  School  and  World  Affairs^  Mr,  Jones,  president  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina^  developed  the  negative  side  to  the 
question — shaula  foreign  students  aiioays  return  to  their  hottie  coun- 
tries to  practice  their  profession? 

American  universities  involved  in  the  engineering  education  of 
numbers  of  foreign  students,  especially  graduate  students,  are  con- 
tinually concerned  with  the  frequent  decision  of  these  students  to  take 
employment  in  the  United  States  and  to  become  permanent  residents 
here.  Many  administrators  and  foreign  advisers  make  the  faith  judg- 
ment that  these  students  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  return  nome 
to  practice.  The  advisers  feel  further  tliat  they  and  the  institution 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  student  returns. 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  show  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question,  and  to  try  to  set  down  the  cogent  reasons  supporting  each 
side. 

(1)  Reasons  why  the  student  has  an  obligation : 

The  transfer  of  his  allegiance  from  his  native  home  amounts  to  a 
considerable  loss  of  national  productive  investment.  The  student's 
native  land  has  given  him  birth  and  nurtured  him.  Assuming  he 
brings  with  him  tne  equivalent  of  a  B.S.  degree,  his  value  as  a  human 
resource  investment  is  about  $180,000,  U.S.  market  (compared  to  about 
$50,000  for  an  unskilled  person) . 

The  country  has  an  especial  need  for  these  young  people  who  can 
become  the  critically  needed  leadei*s  in  technical  development  and 
education.  Furthermore,  a  man's  native  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
lifelong  allegiance. 

The  goal  of  an  individual  of  personal  happiness  likely  is  best  served 
by  returning  to  the  familiar  surroundings  of  his  native  land.  If  the 
student  remains  in  the  United  States,  he  is  very  likely  to  marry  ii 

ferson  of  very  different  culture  and  tradition  which  can  bring  con- 
usion,  consternation,  and  frustration  in  his  life  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

(2)  Reasons  favoring  the  foreign  engineering  student  making  a 
home  and  a  career  in  the  United  States : 

The  student  returning  to  a  developing  country  most  likely  will  find 
himself  suppressed  by  a  traditional  Dureaucracy  that  inhibits  his  per- 
sonal growth  and  greatly  limits  opportunities  to  contribute  to  his 
country's  development.  He  must  fall  into  lockstep  with  older  men, 
with  his  salary  for  his  first  10  years  dictated  by  regulation.  On  the 
v;ontrary,  the  burgeoning  educational  and  industrial  expansion  of  the 
United  States  assures  him  of  all  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
he  is  able  to  accept.  ► 
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The  nature  of  modem  engineering  education  and  engineering  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  is  such  that  most  young  men  go  initiafiy  into 
positions  associated  with  eicperienced  men  who  guide  tnem  in  learning 
the  state  of  the  art  and  in  understanding  the  relevance  of  the  theory 
to  practical  problems.  The  student  returning  to  his  developing  coun- 
try af  tor  completion  of  studies  is  usually  denied  this  kind  of  a  season- 
ing experience.  It  may  seem  obvious  tnat  the  student  should  stay  in 
the  United  States  for  this  maturing  process — 3  to  10  years — and  then 
return.  However,  the  quirk  of  fate  usually  brings  about  a  marriage 
which  bmds  him  to  the  United  States  for  life. 

The  value  of  the  man  to  liimself  as  an  investment  resource  is  about 
five  times  as  niuoli  in  the  United  States  as  in  a  developing  country. 
One  may  say  *'this  is  irrelevant,"  but  let  us  be  reminded  that  few 
housewives  and  almost  no  businessmen  will  pay  five  times  as  much 
for  a  domestic  product  as  for  a  foreign  made  one  wliich  is  just  as  good, 
unless  laws  or  tariffs  oblige  him  to. 

At  the  moment  we  have  an  almost  free  market  in  skilled  man- 
power, and. this  fact  makes  it  possible  for  an  engineer  to  choose  where 
ho  will  practice.  The  nature  of  the  law,  by  favoring  this  kind  of  im- 
migration, says,  in  effect,  that  the  United  States  favors  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  investment  in  human  resources,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  take  tlie  view  that  the  resource  belongs  to  each  country 
in  proportion  to  tlie  j>art  develoj^ed  in  the  respective  country.  If  this 
argument  Ixolds,  the  United  States  can  claim  major  interest  in  a  per- 
son who  obtains  a  B.S.  in  a  developing  country  ($180,000  human  re- 
source) and  spends  4  years  getting  a  doctorate  in  the  United  States 
($380,000  total  human  resource,  or  an  increase  of  $200,000),  This 
argument  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  engineering  graduate 
students,  including  those  from  abroad,  are  almost  always  supported 
by  the  host  institution  through  teaching  or  research  grant  funds — 
domestic  funds. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  the  supmnacy  of  the  individual,  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  give  the  individual  the  privilege  of  a  free  will 
decision,  subject  only  to  the  bounds  of  law  of  his  nation  and  oui-s.  If 
an  educational  institution  sets  up  regulations  restricting  the  choice  of 
an  individmil  because  of  his  national  origin,  isn't  such  action  incon- 
sistent with  the  philosophies  of  Western  institutions  ? 

It  does  not  even  seem  possible  to  say  that  the  developing  nation 
will  be  best  served  by  the  return  of  its  American-educated  engineers. 
The  world's  modern  concepts  of  the  manmade  world  of  plenty  has 
arisen  out.  of  engineering  practice  in  the  Western  World  and  pre- 
dominantly in  the  Unit^  States.  The  cutting  edge  of  science  and 
engineering  is  clearly  the  bootstrap  by  which  man  is  lifted  in  material 
welfare.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  developing  countries  should 
not  hope  to  be  significant  contributors  to  the  forefront  until  their 
economics  can  support  research  and  development  activities  (even  in 
the  United  States  these  activities  are  strongly  focused  in  10  States 
with  only  modest  activity  in  the  other  in  which  importation  of 
technological  progress  is  tlie  mode,  and  "brain  drain"  is  abhorred 
but  accepted). 

This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  planning  iusscience  and  engineering 
should  be  on  a  worldwide  basis  with  the  objective  of  greatest  g'^'>a 
to  the  greatest  number.  Such  a  plan  would,  no  doubt,  encourage  a 
free  talent  market.  The  basic  advances  will  be  made  predominantly 
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in  the  science  centers  which  will  be  in  the  developed  countries,  and 
these  will  continue  to  point  the  way  to  worldwide  affluence. 


States  to  study  on  his  own  resources  and  U.S.  resources.  This  dis- 
cussion does  uot  relate  to  tlie  student  who  is  obligated  by  a  govern- 
ment or  private  grant  or  contract  to  return  to  his  native  land  after 
study  in  tne  UnitwJ  States. 


The  '^brain  drain"  of  developing  countries  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  tlie  status  of  things.  If  it  is  desired  to  minimize  the  outward  flow 
of  brainpower,  or  even  to  reverse  the  trend,  action  must  be  taken  either 
to  put  on  the  bnikes  or  reverse  the  forces  causing  the  flow. 

The  '^brakes"  can  be  put  on  by  erecting  legal  bamers  or  regulations 
in  nations  and/or  in  institutions.    (These  are  likely  to  be  repugnant 
to  fi*ee  men.) 
We  can  reverse  tlie  forces  causini^  flow  by — 

Urging,  counseling,  and  guiding  the  foreign  student  to  seek  a 
mate  of  similar  nationality,  thereby  assuring  permanent  ties  with 
the  homelands  (he  may  tnen  choose  to  return)  when  he  finds  a 
suitable  opportunity  at  home,  or  becomes  wealthy  in  the  United 
States,  or  gets  overcome  with  nostalgia.  *  *  * 

.Foster  the  development  of  opportunities  in  the  homeland  equal 
to  those  here.   There  are  several  facets: 

(a)  Cause  the  salary  scale  for  really  able  people  to  change. 
The  cost  of  a  good  hotel  room  in  New  Delhi  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Columbia,  S.C. — why  should  an  engineer's  salary  be  so  much  less? 
(India  does  not  feel  a  great  need  for  him?)  The  salary  scale  is 
based  on  what  the  native  engineer  has  been  doing  in  the  developing 
country — not  what  a  highly  trained  engineer  can  do.  Therefore, 

(b)  Organize  projects  needed  by  the  develoj)ing  nations  and 
arrange  employment  in  the  projects  on  the  basis  of  merit — this 
should  favor  the  product  of  our  graduate  schools.  Especial 
planning  should  insure  that  capable  and  mature  men  are  on  the 
project  who  will  give  the  yt  '.ng  men  responsibility,  and  guidance 
of  the  kind  they  would  have  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
arrange  an  American-type  engineering  expei'ience  in  the  native 
land. 

(c)  Establish  a  register  which  facilitates  bringing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  native  land  to  the  attention  of  those  of  foreign  birth 
who  practice  engineering  in  the  United  States.  Once  established, 
the  register  should  be  used. 

Incidentally,  no  one  has  yet  proposed  trying  to  set  all  foreign-born 
profe^ssors  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  No  self-respecting  univer- 
sity would  hear  of  it,  Wliy  then,  are  we  so  concerned?  (Memoran- 
dum, June  6,  1066.) 


student  who  comes  to  the  United 
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The  Overseas  Selection 
of  Foreign  Students 

a  report  from  Education  and  World  Affairs 

As  an  outgrowth  of  Us  1963-64  study  of  policy  Issues  in  the  field 
of  foreign  .students  {The  Foreign  Student:  Whom  Shall  We  Wel- 
come/)^ h\hwalian  and  World  Affairs  undertook  a  further  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establish ing  overseas  field  offices  for  the  counseling, 
evaluation^  and  testing  of  foreign  student  applicants  before  they  leave 
for  the  United  States.  The  study  committee  consisted  of  txvo  EWA 
trustees,  Vincent  M.  Harnett,  Jr.^  president  of  Colgate  University^  a/nd 
Edtoard  S.  Mason,  Lamont  University  professor  of  Harvard^  with 
Mark  L.  Peisch.  former  director  of  aamissions  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, as  study  director.  The  ommittee's  report^  published  in  1966  as 
^^The  Overseas  Selection  of  ^  oreign  Students^''''  included  the  following 
findings'  of  fact  and  recommendations: 

The  committee  presents  the  following  summary  findings  and 
recommendations : 

1.  All  evidence  indicates  tliut  the  number  of  foreign  candidates 
for  study  in  the  Ignited  States  will  continue  to  grow. 

2.  An  inci-easing  percentage  of  these  candidates  will  come  from 
the  j«*()-called  U^ss  developed  countries, 

3.  It  appears  probable  that  the  niunber  of  applicants  for  graduate 
study  will  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  the  number  for  under- 
graduate study. 

4.  The  most  important  service  overseas  field  offices  could  perform 
for  American  colleges  and  universities  would  be  the  counseling,  eyal- 
!iating,  and  testing  of  applicants  before  they  leave  for  the  United 
States.' 

5.  Less  than  25  percent  of  the  foreign  students  admitted  to  Amer- 
ican universit'es  receive  systematic  counseling  or  are  subjected  to  any 
tests.  The  others  are  admitted  to  Americaii  colleges  and  universities 
solely  on  recommendations  of  teachers  and  friends,  and  on  cor- 
respor.deiu'c  and  submission  of  records.  The  evaluation  of^  these 
records  and  recommendations  presen*^s  great  difficulties  to  admissions 
officers  i'.i  the  Fnited  States. 

f>.  Tliei'c  ai-e  a  mnijber  of  coirnseling  aiid  screening  agencies  in  the 
field  and  some  dnplication  of  etfort.  On  the  \V|hole,  tlie  committee 
does  not  consider  that  siich  duplication  as  now  exists  is  a  serious 
problem.  Duplication  wiil  become  critical,  however,  if  various 
agencies  expand  their  services  in  identical  areas  abroad, 

7.  More  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  coverage  of  the  areas  from 
which  applications  come  is  \meven.  The  services  available  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  barely  adequate  in  any  area;  they  are  much 
less  thati  adequate  in  mof^t  areas. 

8.  The  selection  standards  of  American  colleges  and  universities 
differ  widely.    Some  institutions  appear  content  to  admit  students 
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on  the  basis  of  c-orrospondence,  i^ecommendations,  and  records. 
Others  insist  on  un  ehihoratescreenintr  process. 

9.  There  are  only  a  few  programs  of  selection  of  foreign  students 
in  which  the  universities  effectively  control  the  admissions  process 
through  represent  at  ivf»s  wh.o  pjirticipute  fully  at  each  stage.  Among 
these  are  the  African  S(»hohu*ship  Program  of  American  Universities 
(ASPAI"^),  the  Laitn  American  Scliolarship  Program  of  American 
TTniversities  (LAS  PAXJ),  and  the  Williams  and  Harvard  programs 
for  a  selected  number  of  special  students.  These  are  expensive  selec- 
tion systems  requiring  interviews  abroad  by  admissions  officers  of 
the  admitting  universities.  This  is  probably  the  only  way  in  which 
universities  can  be  said  to  (x>ntrol  fully  the  admissions  procedure. 

10.  The  primary  need  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  if 
they  are  to  cope  etfectively  with  the  expanding  number  of  applica- 
tions from  abroad,  is  an  adequate  number  of  overeeas  offices  capable 
of  providing  counseling,  evaluating,  and  testing  services  of  a  level  at 
least  eoual  to  the  minimum  standard  required  for  admission  of  domes- 
tic stuclents  to  first-rate  American  univei-sities.  In  this  report  we  call 
such  offices  Counseling,  Evaluating,  and  Testing  Centers,  or  CETC's. 

11.  While  a  worldwide  network  of  CETC^s  is  not  feasible  at 
present,  a  pilot  project  in  India  (CETC-India) — whei-e  existing  pri- 
vate and  governmental  agencies  could  be  brought  together  in  one 
organization  and  whei'e  the  need  appears  greatest — should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future  and  be  funded  from  government  and  pri- 
vate sources. 

12.  Although  there  is  no  agency  abroad  currently  offering  CETC 
services  to  un  sponsored  students  on  the  scale  necessary,  there  aro  sev- 
eral organi?  ions  now  performing  useful  service>s  in  the  field  which, 
with  minimum  help,  could  be  made  into  effective  CETC's. 

13.  In  our  opinion,  the  regions  of  the  world  most  in  need  of  CETC 
services  are  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

14.  It  is  ou^  judgment  that  the  participation  of  local  people  and 
institutions  with  American  representatives  in  the  selection  or  candi- 
dates for  study  in  the  United  States  greatly  improves  the  admissions 
process.  We  have  been  favorably  impressr  ^  with  the  operations  of 
the  North  American  Association  of  Venezi  a,  ICETEX  in  Colom- 
bia, the  African  Scholarship  Program  of  American  Universities,  and 
with  a  number  of  binational  commissions,  in  all  of  which  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  people  with  American  representatives  has  been  close. 

15.  The  effective  operation  of  a  ^  ETC  requires  close  relationships 
between  its  staff  and  educational  institutions  not  only  in  the  country 
served,  but  also  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  impression  that  not 
all  the  field  office?-  of  existing  agencies  adequately  maintain  such 
relationships. 

16.  The  existing  governmental  agencies  abroad  (U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Agency  for  International  Development,  U.S.  cultural  affairs 
ofT  ^.rs)  are  not  able  to  offer  CETC  services  to  the  unsponsored  stu- 
dent. Although  AID  has  made  substantial  and  imaginative  con- 
tributions, it  is  not  really  involved  \.\  student  exchange  but  rather  with 


17.  Statistics  on  foreign  students  are  presently  inadequate,  and  this 
situation  arises  principally  from  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  about  the 
unsponsored  student. 
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18.  It  IS  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  CETC's  w  ill  be  needed 
only  long  enough  for  countries  in  which  they  operate  to  develop 
adequate  local  machinery  for  counseling,  evaluating,  and  testing  of 
students  proposing  to  study  in  the  Unit^  States,  In  certain  parts  of 
the  world,  however,  this  period  could  last  as  long  as  25  to  50  years. 

Recommendations  : 

1.  The  committee's  majar  recovimendation  is  the  establishment  of  a 
qitasi'piibUc  agency  receiving  both  jmblic  and  private  funds  and 
controlled  bij  a  board  of  directors  on  which  American  colleges  and 
uniuerf^itien  are  heavily  represented. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  February  2,  1966,  urging  passage  of 
the  International  Education  and  Health  Acts  of  1966,  President 
Johnson  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Center  for  Educational  Coopera- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
committee  feels  that  .such  a  body^  wovided  that  U.S,  imiversities  and 
colleges  are  effectively  repi^esentea^  loovld  be  the  appropriate  agency 
to  handle  the  functions  we  propose  in  this  report. 

The  cost  of  tlie  proposed  netiuork  of  counseling^  evaluaJting^  and 
testing  centers  might  be  of  tlie  order  of  $2  to  $3  7mllion  a  year^  and^ 
in  OUT  vieio^  the  bulk  of  the  funds  would  have  to  coTue  from  Govern- 
ment.  In  dealing  with  the  centers^  the  qiMtsi-public  agency  would  be 
expected  to  perform  the  following  Junctions : 

a.  Plan  and  supervise  (i  pilot  CETC  project  in  India; 

b.  Expand  ser  vices  of  certai7i  existing  field  offices  abroad; 

c.  Survey  the  need  for  additional  fiela  offices  abroad; 

d.  Considt  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  on  tlie  stafimg  of  field 
offices; 

e.  Consult  /7.>S'.  colleges  and  universities  on  the  use  of  OETC^s  in 
their  oint  foreign  student  admisstions  procedures; 

f.  Consult  U.S.  colleges  and  imiversities  on  approximate  charges 
for  CETC  services. 

2.  Certain  existing  overseas  offices  coidd  be  made  into  effective 
CETC^s  with  small  additianal  resources.  For  such  consideration  the 
committee  reconuneuds  selected  overseas  offices  now  operated  by  the 
North  American  Association  of  Venezuela,  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  tlie  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  and  the  American-Korean  Foundation. 

»}.  As.suming  the  success  of  the  CETC -India,  project^  the  com^mttee 
anticipates  the  estahlishment  of  six  to  eight  similar  field  offices  in 
other  areas  of  the.  ivorld  7wt  ade<piately  served  at  present.  They  would 
l>e  needed  for  varying  periods  of  time  deptuiding  on  the  rate  of  devel- 
opment of  local  facilities.  As  earlier  noted,  in  some  areas  a  period  of 
from  25  to  50  yeai"s  must  be  contemplated.  In  other  areas  such  as 
Western  Euro{)e  the  responsibilitie^s  would  be  assumed,  as  now,  on  a 
local  basis, 

\,  Atnerican  universities  should  ctmsidcr  the  CETC\h  as  extensions 
abroad  of  their  foreign,  student  admissions  procedures  and  use  them 
accordingly.  This,  of  course,  would  not  preempt  the  right  of  the  uni- 
versity to  reject  a  candidate  even  if  he  liad  been  processed  and  recom- 
mended by  a  CET& 

5.  During  the  period  required  foi*  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
network  of  CETCs  the  machinery  currently  provided  abroad  by  pri- 
vate organizations  such  a.H  the  Institute  of  International  Edacaiion^ 
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African- Aviet jean  InHtitiUe,  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  American-Korean  Foundation,  shauld  of  course  he  vialntalned, 

6.  While  there  are  ce>"tain  common  problems  ir  the  admission  of 
graduate  and  imdergraduate  students,  there  are  also  important  dif- 
ferences. Wt:  ere  impressed  by  the  7n£7'lis  of  the  Aiiieiican  Economic 
Association's  Foreign  Student  Screening  Project  and  vecommeTid  tha^ 
other  professional  associations  consider  the  advisability  of  this  and 
sim,ilar  admission  procedures  for  graduate  students. 

7.  -.4  number  of  Aitierican  colleges  and  uiilrerslties  ma  a  u^lsh  to  ex- 
pand their  ii.se  of  the  services  presently  provided  under  the  LASPAU 
arid  AS  PA  I'  programs.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  {The 
Oversea-^  ^election  of  Fi^relgn  Students,) 


U.S.  STUDENTS  ABROAD 


The  Student  Abroad 
by  Irwin  Abrams^ 

In  a  chapter  cantrihuted  to  a  hook^  ^^Higher  Educatu  n:  Some  Newer 
Det'eloprncnts^-'  edited  by  Sam  iiel  Baskm  and  jniblished  in  1965^  Mr, 
Abrams  "presented  an  overvieio  of  developments  in  programs  of  stvdy 
abroad—their  objectives^  the  types  of  programs  that  liave  evolved^ 
their  problems  and  their  potentials.  Mr.  Abrams  is  professor  of 
history  at  Antioch  College^  xeTloxn  Springs^  Ohio, 

There  is  fundamental  agreement  that  the  first  criterion  of  a  pro- 
gram of  quality  is  a  precise  statement  of  purposes.  Not  only  should 
the  aims  and  objectives  be  clearly  stated,  so  that  the  participants  will 
have  no  question  about  how  their  personal  goals  can  oe  served  by  the 
program  they  enter,  but  ^hey  should  also  be  formulated  in  terms  that 
will  permit  evaluation  of  the  program  itself.  Moreover,  an  institu- 
tion should  plan  the  program  as  an  integral  part  of  its  general  plan  of 
education,  never  as  an  extra  frill  or  as  a  device  for  securing  prestige  or 
financial  profit.  Finally,  the  educational  aims  shjould  oe  clearly 
related  to  the  special  opportimities  of  the  particular  foreign  culture 


The  general  objectives  of  foreign-study  programs  can  be  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  the  general  education  of  the  student^  (2)  the  intellectual 
and  professional  development  of  the  student  in  his  specialized  field  of 
study,  and  (3)  the  furthering  of  international  understanding. 

General  ediccation 

It  is  usually  agreed  that  for  the  great  majority  of  undergraduates, 
the  proper  aim  of  study  abroad  should  be  general  rather  than  special- 
ize 1  education.  The  values  commonly  offered  to  prospective  partici- 
pants include  the  increase  in  understanding  of  their  own  culture 
through  exposure  to  another,  the  growth  in  knowledge  and  under- 
standing oi  world  affairs  and  our  cultural  heritage,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  foreign  language,  both  as  an  intellectual  achievement  in  itself 
and  as  a  means  of  exploring  new  cultural  horizons.  Frequently  the 
objective  of  furthering  the  student's  "personal  development"  or  "ma- 
turity" appears  in  the  prospectus.  If  this  means  that  the  student  may 
gain  a  new  understanding  not  only  of  the  world  and  of  man  but  also 
of  himself,  this  is  surely  a  valid  aim.  But  if  what  is  meant  is  mainly 
that  the  student  is  given  some  experience  in  handling  his  own  affairs 
and  is  made  more  self-reliant,  as  some  program  announcements  sug- 
gest, then  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  justified  to  transport  the 
student  across  thesea  m  order  to  help  him  grow  up. 

*Froin  "Hi(?her  Education :  Some  New*:r  DPTelopments,"  edited  by  Samuel  BaBkln, 
O  1965.   Used  by  permission  of  McOraw-HllI  Book  Co.  No  further  reproduction  authorized. 
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SpectaZized  objectivea 

In  American  higher  education,  necialized  studies  are  generally  left 
for  graduate  ye^irs.  There  are^  fiowever,  certain  special  academic 
and  vocational  objectives  tliat  are  valid  for  an  undergraduate  to 
pui'sue  abroad.  The  tirst  junior  year  programs  were  designed  for 
French  and  Gennan  nuijoi*s,  and  a  large  number  of  today's  programs 
are  similarly  built  around  inteiusive  study  of  a  particular  language 
and  civilization.  The  oldest  of  all,  now  conducted  by  S  veet  Briar, 
offei's  students  a  *  *  full  academic  year  at  the  University  of  Paris 
where,  with  French  classmates,  they  may  broaden  and  deepen  their 
comprehension  of  the  language,  customs,  history,  and  culture  of 
France,  and  specialize  to  gmit  advantage  in  such  international  subjects 
as  art,  government,  history,  international  affairs,  philosophy  or  ooliti- 
cal  science.''  *  It  should  be  clear  that  the  students  are  specializing'  only 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  furthering  well-defined  ac^.demic  aims,  :n 
the  sense  that  they  ar".  following  advanced  studies.  The  extent  to 
which  most  American  juniors  follow  courses  on  the  same  level  as  their 
foreign  classniates  is  a  question  to  which  we  must  return  later.  But 
while  for  most  of  the  participants  in  such  programs  the  values 
achieved  are  those  associated  with  general  education,  it  \\>  true  that 
mastery  of  the  French  languiige,  for  example,  may  represent  a  major 
stride  toward  a  career  in  the  French  department  of  a  college  or  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  And  there  have  been  certain  valid  preprofessional 
undergraduate  programs  abroad,  such  as  the  Rome  Center  of  the 
Bhode  Island  School  of  L/esign,  which  arranges  for  its  seniors  to 
study  under  Italian  masters. 

Intemutional  xinderstanding 

The  goal  of  furthering  inteniational  understanding  needs  much 
more  careful  definition  than  is  usually  supplied  in  the  promotional 
literature.  If  it  is  the  student's  undei-standrng  of  inteniational  affairs 
or  his  world-mindedness  that  is  sought,  then  this  is  properly  an  ob- 
jective of  his  general  education.  If  what  is  meant  is  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  on  the  i>art  of  nationals  of  the  host  country,  this 
may  be  a  legitimate  purpose  of  the  institution  that  is  conducting  the 

Srogram^  but  it  is  something  different  from  the  education  of  tlie  stu- 
ent,  which  should  remain  the  primary  ^^oal  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
It  is  a  purpose,  incidentally,  whicii  involves  the  maintenance  of  high 
academic  standards.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Fulbright 
program  that  students  who  assume  the  role  of  traveling  salesmen  of 
American  culture  can  do  moro  iiarm  tiian  good,  whereas  young  sciiol- 
ars  whose  main  purpose  is  to  achieve  proficiency  in  their  chosen  field 
of  study  may  earn  a  respect  through  their  performance  that  in  the 
long  run  well  servCvS  the  interest  of  theii*  country. 

In  the  interests  of  international  understanding,  the  principles  of 
mutuality  and  reciprocity  should  govern  in.stitutional  arrangements 
overseas.  Cooperation  with  the  nationals  of  the  host  country  should 
be  sought  at  everv  turn  when  planning  and  operating  the  program. 
Many  programs  (fo  nothiiifj^  to  reciprocate  foi'  the  government  subsi- 
dies their  students  receive  in  the  form  of  low  academic  fees  and  inex- 
pensive oosi.i  fo!'  board  and  r(K)m.  For  schools  whose  foreign  pro- 
grams enable  them  to  enroll  more  students  without  expanding  campus 

1  "Sweet  Briar  College.  Junior  Year  In  France,  1963-04,"  Bulletin  of  Sweet  Briar 
College t  vol.  45s  No.  G,  Xovember  1D62. 
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facilities,  measures  of  reciprocity  are  absolutely  essential,  lest  it  appear 
that  these  institutions  are  seeking  to  detil  with  overcrowded  conditions 
at  home  by  increasing  i,\\c\\  problems  overseas.  One  solution  is  to 
provide  special  facilities  abroad,  as  Stanford  does  for  its  own  students. 
As  a  small  i^etiirn  for  favors  received  abroad,  Antioch  has  instituted 
work-study  programs  in  this  countrj'  for  young  foreigners,  designed 
to  provide  an  introduction  to  American  life.  There  are  many  possi- 
bilities of  reciprocating  by  offering  special  opportunities  for  foreign 
^  scholars  and  students  to  come  to  American  campuses  as  well  as  By 
contributing  resources  and  physical  facilties  to  foreign  institutions. 

PATTERNS  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  programs  through  which  these  purposes  are  pursued  are  as 
varied  as  the  institutions  that  administer  them.  They  varv  in  time 
spent  abroad,  from  the  traditional  academic  year  at  one  e>id  of  the 
spectnim  to  the  summer  program  at  the  other,  and  in  between  there 
are  various  configurations  of  semester,  summer  plus,  or  other  quarter 
abroad.  Some  programs  are  restricted  to  students  of  the  administer- 
ing institution ;  others  are  open  to  students  of  all  institutions  and  may 
even,  like  Sweet  Briars  junior  year  in  France,  enroll  very  few  of 
their  own.  Programs  also  range  widely  in  locale.  Paris  has  contin- 
ued to  be  a  favored  site,  but  the  movement  has  spread  first  to  other 
cities,  such  as  Munich,  Geneva,  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Rome;  then 
to  university  centers,  such  as  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Caen,  Neuchatel,  and 
Bordeaux;  and  then  to  other  provincial  universities  in  most  Western 
European  countries. 

More  recently  programs  have  been  sprouting  on  other  continents, 
first  in  Mexico,  then  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  and  now  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  Latin  America,  the  Syracuse  Semester  in  Guateniala  joined 
such  programs  as  those  of  Fordham  in  Chile,  Indiana  University  in 
Peru,  and  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Costa  Rica.  In  Lebanon, 
Princeton  broke  new  ground  by  establishing  the  national  undergrad- 
uate program  for  overseas  study  of  Arabic.  Wisconsin  sponsors  an 
undergraduate  year  in  India,  and  the  University  of  Soutnem  Cali- 
foniia  sends  students  to  Tunis  University.  There  is  a  welcome  move 
toward  interinstitutional  cooperation  in  these  newer  regions.  In  Latin 
Aniericaj  Columbia  administers  a  summer  anthropological  program  in 
cooperation  with  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of  Illinois;  in 
Taipei  and  Tokyo,  Stanford  administers  interuniversity  programs 
that  accept  undergraduates.  The  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association 
sponsors  programs  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  Waseda 
University  in  Japan,  and  in  Bogota.  The  association's  Colombia 
project  makes  use  of  the  Guanajuato  study  center  of  its  member  college 
Antioch  as  a  staging  area  for  Spanish-language  study. 

Cross-cultural  experienee:  hoio  intense? 

There  are  important  differences  in  the  types  of  relationship  estab- 
lished by  the  American  institution  with  tne  foreign  university.  In 
more  ways  than  one,  each  represents  a  different  world.  The  American 
student  comes  from  a  system  of  higher  education  for  the  many ;  he  is 
girded  about  by  all  manner  of  aids  to  learning,  course  syllabi,  pre- 
scribed assignments,  periodic  examinations,  reserve  bookshelves,  and 
even  occasionally  some  individual  attention  from  the  professor.  The 
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European  university,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  operation  for  the  elite, 
where  in  a  rarefied  nitellectual  atmosphere,  there  is  fierce  competition 
for  books,  for  library  and  laboratory  space,  and  even  for  seats  in  the 
vast  lecture  hall,  where  the  professor  may  condescend  to  give  of  his 
learning  more  or  less  regularly. 

The  junior  year  abroad:  Tnisco^xcepthm 

Relatively  few  of  our  undergraduates  are  able  to  follow  courses  as 
regular  students  in  continental  univei*sities.  The  junior  year  pattern 
was  conceived  as  a  means  of  providing  a  shelter  m  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  eiiviroAnient,  from  which  the  American  student  could  make 
occasional  forays  into  the  foreign  world  of  learning.  Prof,  Helen  W, 
Randall,  who  served  for  nuiny  years  as  tlie  chairman  of  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad  Committee  of  Smith  College,  describes  the  arrangements 
like  this: 

In  Paris,  Florence,  and  Madrid,  Smith  College  hires  foreign  profes/fors,  lee- 
*urvrH,  and  tvaeVers  to  give  in  their  own  language  Amcriean-style  conrncH  with 
all  the  paraphcmalia  of  quizzes,  papers,  and  cxaminatijom.  Ea^h  of  these  three 
junior  years  has  its  oivn  rented  eiassroom,  library  of  rvfvrenre  books,  its  own 
program  of  eourses  with  appropriate  credit  hours  fnmi  whieh  each  girl  who  is 
Plot  prepared  for  the  eompetition  of  a  university  course  can  ar cumulate  the  neees- 
sary  SO  hours  for  the  year's  work.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  dircetoi*'s  job 
to  indoctrinate  newly  engaged  teachers,  who  are  often  the  junior  members  of  the 
foreign  university,  in  the  conventions  of  Ameriean  pedagogy  so  that  the  students 
will  be  operating  in  the  familiar  context  and  the  regititrar'a  office  back  hmnc  ean 
.record  the  results  in  the  familiar  pattern  •  •  •  .  To  a  much  greater  degree  than 
omt  would  wish,  the  junior  year  is  a  Smith  College  in  miniature  operating  in  its 
men  splendid  isolation  in  Frafice,  Spain,  and  Italy,  aiul  with  a  large  ewnplcment 
of  safeguards  in  Sicitzerlamd? 

Some  of  Professor  Randall's  Smith  colleagues  would  dissent  from 
her  final  judgment,  but  her  descriUion  .  I  a  classic  junior  year  program 
has  been  cited  at  length  because  it  may  serve  to  correct  a  common  mis- 
conception. It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  unfortunately  furthered  by 
descriptions  in  college  catalogs,  that  a  junior  year  abroad  means  study 
as  a  regular  student  m  a  foreign  university  and  that  anything  less  than 
that  is  not  properly  foreign  study  at  all.  There  is  a  tendency  to  decry 
any  arrangements  that  do  not  put  the  American  student  cheek  by  jowl 
with  his  opposite  numbers  abroad  in  courses  that  have  l>een  designed 
for  a  totally  different  kind  of  academic  creature.  But  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  taking  advantage  of  courses  organized  for  foreigners  by 
French  universities,  for  example,  or  even  in  placing  students  in  pre- 
universitv  courses.  The  student  who  works  with  a  syvipathiqm  voung 
scholar  from  a  lycee  near  Paris  may  receive  a  much  more  effective 
introduction  to  French  culture  than  he  would  get  by  listening  to  lec- 
tures of  renowned  but  remote  scholars,  Wliat  is  to  be  avoided  is 
advertising  this  as  studying  at  the  Sorbonne, 

The  American  ''campus  abroad''^ — Pros  and  cons 

The  problem  for  the  American  college  is  not  how  to  provide  for  its 
students  a  university  experience  abroad,  but  rather  how  to  draw  maxi- 
mum profit  from  all  the  avaliable  resources  for  education,  whether  they 
are  universities  or  not.  The  cutting  edge  of  Professor  Randalls 
criticism  is  not  whether  her  institution  has  set  up  "miniature  Smith 
Colleges''  abroad,  but  whether  what  has  been  set  up  is  really  in 
"splendid  isolation,'-    Consider  the  case  of  Stanford,  wnich  has  made 

a  Helen  W.  Randal),  "Smith's  Junior  Year  Abroad,**  InBtitute  of  International  Education 
yewaletter,  pp.  la  ff.,  February  1061^ 
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no  bones  about  establishing  miniature  Stanfords  overseas.  In  branch 
campuses  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Stanford  students  live  and 
learn  in  En^iclish  under  Stanford  professors,  with  no  formal  relation- 
ship with  a  foreign  univei-sity.   The  Stanford  purpose  reads: 

Overseas  cJasssicork,  while  partaking  deeply  of  the  human  and  cultural  riches 
of  Europe,  is  fully  coordinated  with  Stanford's  regular  curriculum  so  that  it  is 
aruflahle  to  studvnts  not  only  of  the  humanities  and  social  seicnces  hut  also  of 
natural  sciences,  cnffincering,  and  other  professions.  The  program  furthers 
Stanford's  philosophy  that  her  men  and  women  shall  achieve  a  broad  eoniprc- 
hension  of  the  society  in  ichich  Ihey  live  in  addition  to  preparing  a  specialty.'^ 

By  one  inoasui-e  Stanford  cleiirly  achieves  its  purpose:  under  this 
program,  one-third  of  all  its  undergradiuites  are  able  to  study  abroad. 
Stanford  s  detractors  shrug  off  this  remarkable  figure  and  point  to  the 
isolation  of  the  living  and  studying  arrangements.  But  a  foreign 
base  of  this  sort  is  uot  in  itself  necessarily  good  or  bad;  what  counts 
is  how  it  is  used.  The  Stanford  officials  claim  that  the  academrc 
coui-ses *  *  derive  extra  dimension  and  value  from  being  taught  iu 
the  European  enviroiunent,"  that  classes  "*  *  *  are  enlightened  and 
enriched  by  direct  contact  with  source  material,  that  professors  must 
tailor  their  instruction  to  the  opiwrtunities  of  the  setting."  To  what 
extent/  One  would  like  to  Jiear  from  the  professors  whether  the 
setting  is  restrictive  or  inspiring.  To  what  extent  does  the  foreign 
setting  infihnite  the  chissi'oom,  as  by  a  process  of  osmosis,  and  to  wliat 
extent  do  the  Stanford  professors  seeks  their  teaching  materials  out- 
side the  classroom  and  design  their  coui-ses  differently  from  the  way 
they  design  those  at  home  ?  This  is  the  test  that  should  be  applied  to  a 
branch  canipur>  abroad.  The  question  to  ask  is  the  one  we  raised  in  dis- 
cussing puri)oses:  How  clearly  is  the  program  related  to  the  special 
opportunities  of  tlie  particuhir  culture  where  it  is  located? 

The  student  need  not  enroll  in  a  foreign  university  to  have  a  signifi- 
c^int  educ4itional  ex|)eriencc  abroad,  but  there  is  solid  agreement  that 
the  more  he  is  enabled  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a  foreign  people,  the 
richer  his  experience  is  likely  to  be»  The  better  programs  seek  to 
multiply  such  oppoHunities  and  to  encourage  their  students  to  discuss 
differences  in  values  and  institutions  with  members  of  their  own  age 
group  and  othei-s.  Young  Americans  at  foreign  universities  have 
the  advantage  of  being  exposed  to  a  new  educational  system,  and  they 
liave  ()piK)rt unities  to  take  part  in  student  activities  and  even  to  live 
in  student  dormitories  with  roommates  from  the  host  culture.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  i^emeinbered  that  the  student  community  abroad 
is  a  distinctive  sulxMilture;  in  large  universities  it  is  likely  to  ue  an  in- 
ternational one,  and  an  American  program  does  not  necessiirily  achieve 
a  deep  immersion  in  a  national  culture  for  its  students  when  it  ar- 
ninges  for  merely  an  academic  dip. 

Planning  cross-eultural  encounters 

Many  programs  seek  a  fuller  exposure  by  lodging  their  students  with 
families,  where  they  may  participate  in  a  basic  group.  The  difficulties 
of  finding  the  right  families  cannot  be  minimized.  In  many  cases  the 
relationship  remains  formal,  and  the  student  is  never  more  than  a  pay- 
ing guest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  become  so  much  one  of  the  fam- 
ily that  he  resists  its  possessiveness  and  yearns  for  more  freedom. 

•Stanford  Overseas  Campuses,  Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif,.  December  1062. 
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Paradoxically,  each  successful  placement  makes  the  family  a  little 
more  cosmopolitan  and  a  little  less  typical.  But  whatever  its  prob- 
lems, the  home  stay  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  the  student 
can  have  abroad,  and  it  is  worth  the  trouble  involved.  In  arranging 
for  it,  colleges  have  had  the  help  of  the  Experiment  in  International 
Living,  with  its  years  of  experience  in  this  type  of  activity. 

There  are  other  ways  of  providing  exposure  in  depth  to  the  foreign 
culture.  After  the  study  period,  some  colleges  plan  for  their  students' 
participation  in  youth  activities,  such  as  work  camps,  A  period  of 
study  at  Bryn  Afawr's  academically  challenging  French  Institute  at 
Avignon  was  followed  by  a  period  during  which  students  could  join  a 
French  archeological  expedition  nearby.  Job  experiences  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Keuka  and  Antioch  programs  overseas  as  they  are 
at  home.  More  unusual  is  the  Princeton  noncredit  summer  work  pro- 
gram, under  which  college  men  from  a  number  of  American  institu- 
tions have  worked  in  factories,  banks,  and  business  firms  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  Latin  America :  "Working  side  by  side  on  the 
job  with  people  of  another  nation,  speaking  their  language  and  sharing 
their  burdens,  they  can  penetrate  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  country."  * 
Each  student  investigated  some  study  project  while  on  the  job  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  This  is  the  kmd  of  expe- 
rience that  might  well  be  exploited  by  educational  programs  abrtwul. 
With  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  available  for  Americans  in  work 
camps,  in  trainee  programs  in  German  business,  in  children's  summer 
camps  in  France,  and  as  interns  in  international  agencies,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  major  noncurricular  activity  of  so  many  American  programs 
is  more  travel. 

Of  course,  even  a  travel  program  may  manage  to  contrive  more  than 
a  slight  brush  with  the  foreign  society  for  its  students  if  planning  is  not 
dominated  by  the  number  of  countries  the  participants  can  collect. 
Youth  centers  may  be  used  instead  of  hotels,  and  public  transportation 
instead  of  chartered  buses;  intergroup  activities  may  be  stressed  in- 
stead of  lectures  by  a  succession  of  local  dignitaries.  Every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  properly  prepared  student  to 
do  some  exploring  on  his  own.  That  such  independence  is  actually 
the  nightmare  of  the  typical  tour  leader  is  commentary  enough  on  the 
conventional  program  of  this  sort. 

Hoio  mfueh  language  fre^paration? 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the  intensity  of  the  cross-cultural 
experience  is  the  question  of  how  much  language  preparation  the  stu- 
dent should  have  before  departure.  Many  educators  insist  upon  the 
strictest  language  requirements.  The  advisory  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  declares,  for 
example,  that  students  "*  *  *  must  be  sufficiently  prepared  in  the 
language  of  instruction  to  be  able  to  take  courses  as  taught  by  na- 
tionals." This  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Even  high-quality  junior 
year  programs  commonly  give  their  already  well-prepared  students  an 
intensive  language  course  on  arrival  overseas  to  try  to  bring  them  up 
to  this  level.   Moreover,  the  statement  seems  directed  entirely  toward 

*Edwnrd  P.  Snlllvnn.  Princeton  Proaram  for  Summer  Work  Abroad :  Report  for  the 
Summer  of  IBSt,  Department  of  Romance  Lanffuagres,  Princeton  Unlveraity,  Princeton, 
N.J..  1062k.  (Mimeographed.) 
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programs  of  study  in  universities.  A  more  moderate  statement,  but 
with  similar  emphasis,  is  that  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  : 

To  the  vjrtrnt  that  it  /,v  possible  and  reasonable  to  expect,  full  use  of  the 
relevant  latujuauv  should  hv  the  central  feature  of  study  abroad.  In  areas 
icherv  French,  (ierman,  and  Spanish  are  spoken,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  Ameri- 
cans enrolling  for  study  will  already  have  had  a  eonsidcrable  amount  of  instrue- 
tion  in  the  tantjuafje,  and  that  theff  trill  use  it  intensively  durin<j  their  experi- 
enee  abroad,  trith  additional  inHtruetion  if  necessary.  The  more  exotic  the 
lanyuafje  the  les.^  reasf>nable  it  is  to  expert  sneh  mastery/ 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  as  much  hm^ia^e 
prer  ration  as  possible.  To  <r*'in  the  most  si<ri^ihcant  experience  of 
n  tive'i^n  society  clearly  demands  knowledge  of  its  language. 
Returning  students  report  that  perhaps  their  greatest  intellectual 
satisfactions  abroad  came  from  the  competence  they  acquired  in  living 
and  moving  and  liaving  their  being  in  another  tongue.  But  there  are 
valid  programs  in  non-Enjxlish-speuking  areas  that  do  not  have  such 
entrance  requirements.  Syracuse  has  intentionally  designed  its 
semester  in  Florence  for  the  great  majority  of  American  under- 
graduates who  lack  language  proficiency.  Students  with  no  previous 
language  are  accepted  in  this  program,  and  the  courses  are  conducted 
in  English.  But  inmiediately  upon  arrival  the  students  are  placed 
with  non-English-speaking  families,  and  there  is  intensive  Italian 
course  work.  Tlie  Syracu.se  administi'ators  report  that  under  sucli 
conditions  both  a  high-caliber  academic  a^  hievement  and  a  meaning- 
ful cultural  experience  can  be  attained  in  a  period  of  15  or  16  weeks.® 
ITollins  College  similarly  includes  students  without  language  study 
among  the  participants  in  its  French  projiram  and  reports  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  they  have  shown  remarkrole  progress  in  the  language. 
For  tlie  Stanford  program,  ''language  prerequisites  are  kept  at  a  mod- 
erate, easilv  met  level  so  that  it  is  po.ssible  for  students  in  virtually 
all  academic  fields  to  attend."  As  in  the  Syracuse  semester  in  Flor- 
ence, they  receive  intensive  language  instruction,  although  the  com- 
pelling incentive  of  the  family  stay  is  lackin*?. 

The  insistence  upon  language  preparation  is  in  general  a  soimd 
one  and  can  help  upgrade  standards.  Stiff  language  requirements 
may  well  .be  the  hallmark  of  a  program  of  quality,  while  complete 
neglect  of  the  local  language  will  raise  questions  about  a  program's 
isolation.  Even  a  summer  program  in  general  studies  can  make 
some  effort  along  rliis  line.  The  Hope  College  summer  session  in 
Vienna,  for  example,  is  conducted  in  English,  but  students  live  with 
Vieimese  families,  and  (IJerman  study  is  required  of  all  participants, 
the  lowest  level  being  a  noncredit  introduction  to  the  Umgangsprache^ 
"German  f(n*  Visitors."  Yet  language  study  can  be  overemphasized. 
In  countries  where  an  exotic  language  is  spoken,  a  program  might 
well  settle  for  a  rudiirientary  conversational  ability  and  plan  aca- 
demic work  in  English,  either  in  classes  or  in  field  projects  which 
require  no  great  eomj)etence  in  the  local  tongue.  Otherwise,  far  too 
much  of  the  world  would  be  off  limits  to  our  wandering  students, 
including  those  very  regions  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  their  future.  Language  qualifications  must  depend  upon  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  particular  program;  there  can  be  no  universally 
set  standards. 

*  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  Quarterly,  vol.  9.  No.  1,  p.  2,  January  1961. 

«  John  Clarke  AiUms,  A  Report  on  the  Semester  in  Italy,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
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Who  should  gof 

Language  ability  is  only  one  of  the  student  qualifications  about 
which  there  is  debate.  A  fundamental  question  is  whether  the  average 
student  should  be  allowed  to  go.  Such  educators  as  Harlan  Cleveland 
and  Samuel  Gould  have  urged  that  every  undergraduate  should  have 
the  chance.  There  are  colleges  where  this  is  attempted.  Lake  Erie,  for 
example,  sends  its  whole  junior  class  abroad  for  the  winter  semester, 
and  tne  Oberlin  Conservatory  formerly  had  a  similar  policy.  Kala- 
mazoo, with  a  well-endowed  program,  seeks  "*  *  *  to  provide  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  Kalamazoo  undergraduate  education  a  period  of 
foreign  study  for  as  many  of  our  students  (hopefully  almost  all)  as 
can  profit  from  it."  To  implement  this  aim,  the  Kalamazoo  planners 
have  had  to  arrange  three  different  types  of  programs  for  students 
with  differing  levels  of  foreign-lan^^age  ability.''  Most  colleges  are 
more  selective  in  their  requirements  and  insist  on  an  acr,demic  aver- 
age of  at  least  C-plus,  while  several  institutions  restrict  the  foreign 
opportr<nities  to  honors  students.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
participants  should  be  mature  and  stable,  and  some  colleges  specify 
that  they  should  be  qualified  to  be  good  ambassadors  for  their  coun- 
try. The  programs  that  provide  the  greatest  cultural  immersion  need 
to  be  most  careful  about  personal  qualifications  other  than  academic 
prowess.  The  basic  problem  is  that  a  student's  success  on  the  home 
campus  by  DO  means  insures  success  abroad,  and  tests  have  not  yet  been 
devised  that  can  confidently  predict  good  performance  under  condi- 
tions of  cross-cultural  impact.  Moreover,  individual  failure  abroad 
can  have  serious  conse(][uences,  and  not  only  for  the  student.  As  Pres- 
ident Murray  of  Elmira  College  has  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
author : 

Some  kinds  of  aberrations  at  home  would  be  ignored  ard  considered  par  for  the 
course,  but  the  same  acti'^ns  by  students  abroad  could  cause  something  just  short 
of  an  international  incident. 

When  to  go? 

Another  consideration  in  student  selection  has  to  do  with  the  mo- 
ment in  his  college  career  when  a  student  should  study  abroad.  The 
traditional  junior  year  has  recently  come  in  for  questioning.  It  has 
became  clearer  that  an  American  junior  is  usually  not  really  in  the 
same  class  as  his  European  fellows  when  it  comes  to  advanced  work 
in  his  field  and  that  in  any  case  the  major  values  of  foreign  study  for 
the  undergraduate  lie  in  the  realm  of  general  education,  which  is  usu- 
ally the  main  emphasis  of  his  course  work  during  the  first  2  years  of 
college.  Moreover,  the  student  returning  for  his  senior  year  has  too 
short  a  time  to  reintegrate  himself  in  both  academics  and  social  rela- 
tionship^.  Newer  programs  have  consequently  been  experimenting 
with  the  timiner  of  the  foreign  study.  Hollins  students  leave  campus 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  sophomore  year  and  return  for 
the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year.  Smith  has  begun  to  include  a 
few  sophomores  in  the  junior  year.  Stanford  can  readily  permit 
qualified  sophomores  to  participate  in  the  general  education  programs 
of  its  branch  campuses,  while  a  well-supervised  "nearby"  program, 
such  as  Goddard's  in  French  Canada  or  Antioch's  center  at  Guana- 
juato in  Mexico  can  accept  well-qualified  freshmen  after  a  period  on 

t  Kalamazoo  Colleoe  Foreign  Study  Program,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 
Januar^r  1962  (mimeographed). 
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campus.  The  most  daring  innovation  is  the  program  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  in  Oregon,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  freshmen 
in  groups  sent  on  independent  study  programs  to  Latin  America  and 
Japan  after  only  a  few  days  on  campus,  with  the  hope  that  their  whole 
subsequent  education  will  be  illuminated  bv  this  early  experit*,nce, 

Ona  inventive  solution  to  the  problem  of  "when?"  is  to  use  the  sum- 
mer before  the  senior  year  for  a  seminar  abroad  for  superior  students, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Europeon  program  in  international  relations 
administered  by  Princeton  on  behalf  of  10  cooperating  colleges.  For 
colleges  with  a  well-organized  honors  program,  like  that  of  Swarth- 
more,  one  of  the  participating  institutions,  this  program  represents 
the  only  opportunity  for  abler  students  to  take  part  of  their  college 
work  overseas. 

nrPROVING  TilE  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS 

The  fundamental  objection  to  foreign  study  involves  its  relationship 
to  the  conventional  college  curriculum.  Summer  study  abroad  may 
supplement  the  curriculum;  an  academic  term  abroad  replaces  part 
of  it.  What  can  the  foreign  experience  do  for  the  student  to  make 
up  for  his  loss  of  a  rigorous  intellectual  experience  on  campus?  The 
faculty  members  who  raise  this  question  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as 
benighted  provincials.  They  believe  in  what  they  are  doing  in  their 
classrooms.  They  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  worked  out  a 
program  that  they  feel  adds  up  to  a  liberal  education,  and  they  are 
loath  to  surrender  a  major  part  of  it.  They  deplore  the  estraiigement 
from  campus  which  an  extended  absence  abroad  can  produce.  Thomas 
JefFei'son  opposed  foreign  study  on  the  very  grounds  that  it  alienated 
youths  from  the  national  community.  "They  return  as  strangers," 
he  wrote.®  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  their  professors,  this  is  generally 
true. 

What  evidence  do  we  have  that  the  returning  student  has  made 
educational  gains  as  significant  as  or  more  significant  than,  those  he 
would  have  made  on  campus?  It  is  surprising  how  few  researchers 
have  tried  to  measure  the  impact  of  foreign  study  upon  the  American 
student.  But  the  classic  study  of  Pace  on  the  alumni  of  the  Delaware- 
Sweet  Briar  program  has  found  many  echoes  in  the  anecdotal  data 
gathered  by  Garraty  and  Adams  and  others.  In  the  better  programs, 
foreign  study  appears  to  have  had  a  "strong  and  pervasive"  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  participants,  especially  in  regard  to  general  cul- 
tural values  and  political  and  international  attitudes.® 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  four  types  of  educational  outcome  of  for- 
eign study  may  be  identified:  (1)  language  skill;  (2)  content  learning 
knowledge  about  the  arts,  international  affairs,  and  a  foreign  civiliza- 
tion; (3)  cross-cultural  understanding;  and  (4)  development  of  per- 
sonal values — a  clearer  sense  of  what  one  believes  about  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful  and  of  what  one  knows  of  oneself.  These 

flatter  to  J.  BannlFter,  Jr..  Paris,  Oct.  15.  1785,  In  Andrews  A.  Lipscomb  and  Albert  E. 
Berph  (ods.),  The  Writinga  of  Thomas  Jefferson.,  library  ed.,  Washlnglon,  D.C.,  1903,  vol.  5. 

^^»C.  Robt^r't  Pace,  The  Junior  Year  in  France,  Syracuse  University  Presg,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
l»5t)  -.  .Tohn  A.  Garratv  and  Walter  Adams.  From  Main  Street  to  the  Left  Bank:  StudentH 
and  .Scholars  Abroad,  Mlehlffan  Stnte  University  Prosg.  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  11959;  Edward 
W.  Weldncr,  The  World  Role  of  VnivcrnitieH,  McGraw-HlU  Book  Co.,  New  York,  19G2,  pp. 
71-78. 

For  some  Interostlnj?  summaries  of  recent  research  In  this  field,  see  George  C.  Coelho 
(ed.).  "Impacts  of  Slndylnj?  Abroad."  Journ^il  of  Social  I»auea,  vol.  18,  No.  1,  January 
1962;  and  Sven  Lundstedt  (ed.),  •'Human  Factors  In  Cross-Cultural  Adjustment,"  Jowrmil 
of  Social  Issues,  vol.  19.  No.  3,  JulV  1903. 
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educational  rcsuUs  may  all  be  furthered  on  campus,  but  a  well-designed 
encounter  with  the  world  abroad  is  more  certain  to  produce  most 
of  them. 

Nothing?  on  campus,  of  course,  can  match  the  ideal  conditions  for 
lan^ua^e  learning?  abroad.  As  for  factual  learning,  the  incentive  can 
be  similarly  heighteuiid  by  the  j^ractical  needs  of  the  student  not  only 
to  communicate  but  also  to  find  out  about  his  new  environment.  It 
mu:.:  be  admitted  that  such  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  more  selective 
and  less  systematic  than  that  acquired  on  campus  and  that  many 
programs  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  incentive  and  actually  set 
academic  standards  lower  abroad  than  at  home. 

Cross-cultural  understanding,  like  linguistic  skill,  is  obviously  more 
likely  to  be  achieved  abroad,  where  the  textbook  concept  of  cultural 
relativity  becomes  real  through  actual  encounter  and  where  a  student 
may  gain  a  real  appreciation  of  a  foreign  people  and  an  understanding 
of  how  they  live,  what  they  take  for  granted,  and  how  their  values 
differ  from  his  own.  Such  an  understanding  goes  far  deeper  than 
intellectual  comprehensio.i  and  can  even  force  the  student  to  recon- 
sider his  own  values  and  assumptions. 

Exploring  the  extracurricular  experience 

It  may  be  argued  that  cross-cultural  understanding  and  the  self- 
examination  to  which  it  can  give  rise  constitute  the  most  significant 
educational  result  of  foreign  study,  an  outcome  rarely  produced  by 
the  conventional  curriculum  on  campus.  For  that  matter,  it  is  no 
automatic  consequence  of  exposure  to  a  foreign  environment  or  of 
a  classroom-centered  experience  abroad.  These  values  are  most  likely 
to  be  attained  when  there  is  in  the  educational  design  itself  a  plan  for 
interaction  between  the  curricular  and  the  extracurricular,  between 
life  and  study. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  nonacademic  experiences  that  leave  the  deep- 
est impression  upon  our  students  abroad.  It  is  these  which  lead  him 
to  spend  less  time  with  formal  studies  than  he  would  at  home.  After 
all,  the  student  hardly  would  be  normal  if  he  preferred  a  bout  with 
the  books  to  the  stimulating  discussion  awaiting  him  at  the  sidewalk 
cafe — if  he  stayed  in  his  room  studying  when  history  was  boing  made 
under  his  window.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  such 
opportunities  to  explore  the  foreign  community,  and  as  much  on  his 
own  as  possible.  But  his  discoveries  are  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  the  raw  stuff  out  of  which  an  appreciation  of  life  and  a  new 
understanding  of  man  and  his  cultural  heritage  can  be  fashioned.  It 
is  up  to  the  college  to  make  sure  that  the  siudent  subjects  these  experi- 
ences to  thoroughgoing  intellectual  examination.  Not  I'f  abroad, 
but  the  exam  ined  life,  is  to  be  chiefly  valued. 

Weakest  link :  integration  loith  campuJi  edueation 

The  best  way  to  answer  the  objection  that  the  student  abroad  is  miss- 
ing a  rigorous  intellectual  experience  on  campus  is  to  give  him  one,  to 
plan  the  sojourn  overseas  as  the  laboratory  period  of  an  intellectual 
adventure  begim  before  his  departure  and  carried  forward  on  his  re- 
turn. As  matters  stand,  integration  with  campus  education  is  the 
weakest  point  in  most  programs.  Orientation  sessions  are  frequently 
hurried  affairs,  tucked  into  some  corner  of  the  student's  busy  schedale 
and  generally  confined  to  travel  tips  and  a  dash  of  current  affairs. 
At  best  there  may  be  some  solid  area  study.   Rarely  is  orientation  a 
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full-dress  course,  offered  for  academic  credit  and  specifically  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  for  cross-cultiiml  exploration.^^  There  are  a 
few  exceptions.  Goddard's  course  in  comparative  cultures  introduces 
the  student  on  campus  to  methods  of  social  analysis,  which  lie  is  later 
to  use  in  Quebec.  Antioch  provides  the  student  with  some  experience 
in  techniques  of  social  observation,  which  can  be  tested  both  on  campus 
and  during  the  job  period  before  departure  for  foreign  shores.  Adel- 
phi  students  who  studied  in  Japan,  Hon^  Kong,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Pacific  began  with  a  summer  across  the  U.S.A.  course,  exploring 
America  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  language  preparation  for  foreign  study  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  introduce  the  student  to  the  cultural  behavior  of  the  so- 
ciety he  is  to  encounter.  But  most  language  teachers  have  not  had 
room  for  cultural  anthropology  in  their  graduate  programs,  and  very 
few  are  equipped  to  teach  language  as  an  aspect  of  cultural  behavior. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the 
culture  whose  language  they  teach  and  manage  to  communicate  it  to 
their  students  through  stud^  of  literary  works  and  through  their  very 
handling  of  the  language  m  the  classroom.  But  for  most  language 
teachers,  what  is  needed  is  an  assoilment  of  cultural  readers — not  the 
anthologies  so  widely  in  use  today,  which  represent  a  hodgepodge  of 
information  about  a  civilization  and  which  are  mainly  intended  to 
increase  vocabulary,  but  carefully  arranged  selections  of  materials 
from  both  literary  and  everyday  sources,  which  would  provide  the 
basis  for  some  logical  analysis.^^  Language  teaching  overseas  could 
profit  even  more  effectively  from  such  methods.  There,  the  whole 
waking  day  outside  the  classroom  serves  as  a  living  language  labora- 
tory, and  the  results  of  language  study  are  spectacular.  There  appears 
to  be  little  effort  to  arrange  for  this  purposefully,  with  laboratory  exer- 
cises and  experiments  desired  to  oe  performed  outside  class  and  the 
results  brought  back  for  mspection.  But  who  can  expect  language 
teachers  abroad  to  tamper  with  the  time-honored  methods  that  they 
credit  for  their  successes? 

The  foreign  cTassroom  and  the  world  oivtside 

Programs  overseas  that  move  beyond  the  dassroom  to  make  imagi- 
native use  of  the  world  outside  are  few  and  far  between.  The  typical 
study  tour,  which  so  often  is  no  more  than  sightseeing  with  a  syllabus, 
could  actually  do  better  %oith  a  classroom.  In  the  usual  program  of 
this  sort,  one  exciting  experience  follows  so  rapidly  on  the  heels  of 
another  that  there  is  neither  time  nor  incentive  for  reflection,  let 
alone  intellectual  analysis.  The  advisory  statement  of  the  accrediting 
agencies  does  well  to  discourage  granting  academic  credit  for  study 
tours.  There  are  residential  programs  that  leave  the  classroom  for 
group  visits,  but  this  pattern  often  gives  more  exercise  to  the  feet  than 
to  the  intellect.  It  is  best  if  it  is  not  the  class  that  moves  en  masse,  but 
the  individual  student  who  ventures  forth,  following  his  natural  bent 
for  exploring  the  world  around  him — not  unguided  but  as  part  of  an 
educational  design  that  leads  him  to  submit  his  findings  to  intellectual 
scrutiny  and  ultimately  to  classroom  or  professional  examination. 

The  question  of  orientation  Is  discussed  In  Irwln  Abrams,  "Preface  to  Study  Abroad," 
Journai  of  General  Education,  vol.  14,  No.  4.  pp,  220-229,  January  196<^. 

»^Cf.  the  contrlbutionH  of  Dan  Depber^  to  th<?  volume  edited  by  Tatlana  Fotltch.  Teach- 
ing Foreign  Languages  in  the  Modern  World,  Catholic  University  of  America.  WashlDj^too. 
D.C.,  1961,  especially  pp.  64-65. 
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The  conventional  coui*se  in  art  history  abroad  might  make  more  use  of 
the  classroom;  the  professor  could  prepai-e  his  students  for  individual 
sorties  to  the  crowded  art  galleries  or  even  for  purposeful  strolls 
through  the  sti^eets,  observing  the  city  itself  as  a  work  of  art  and 
noting  architectural  monuments  and  the  skyline  as  social  documents. 
There  are  drama  courses,  especially  in  the  Paris  programs,  that  use 
such  methods,  planning  the  cuiTiculum  according  to  the  season's 
theatrical  fare.  The  student  prepares  for  the  performance  by  reading 
the  play  and  listening  to  lectures;  then  he  spends  the  evening  at. the 
theater,  and  afterward  he  writes  his  critique. 

This  takes  no  great  imagination  to  arnuige,  but  it  suggests  a  pattern 
that  could  be  used  in  other  courses,  A  lecture  in  geography  would 
introduce  the  student  to  a  landscape.  Then  he  would  explore  it  for 
himself  on  a  hosteling  trip,  disking  questions  at  marketplace,  farm, 
and  railroad  station ;  perhaps  taking  photographs  or  making  sketches; 
noting  his  observations  in  his  journal;  and  on  his  return,  putting  his 
findings  together  in  a  formal  report. 

Tliere  ai^  a  few  p  .'grams  that  send  students  on  well-planned  inde- 
pendent study  projects.  The  Princeton  international  relations  pro- 
gram, already  referred  to,  is  lin  excellent  example  of  how  this  can  be 
done  tis  part  of  a  total  experience  that  integrates  campus  and  over- 
seas. As  part  of  their  application,  superior  students  from  the  coop- 
erating colleges  propose  individual  subjects  for  investigation  that  fall 
within  an  announced  general  topic,  such  as  "Nationalism"  or  "The 
Impact  of  the  Non-European  World  upon  Western  Europe,"  In  the 
spring  period  on  campus,  they  receive  academic  credit  for  preparatory 
work  on  the  ppojeot.  Soon  after  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
director  and  the  students  assemble  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Studies 
at  The  Hague,  where  in  a  2-week  seminar  they  criticize  one  another's 
projects  and  make  arrangements  for  the  research  period.  Then  the 
students  move  individually  to  the  scene  of  their  research,  where  they 
spend  the  next  2  months.  During  this  period  each  is  on  his  own, 
although  during  the  first  month  each  is  placed  in  a  family  by  the 
Experiment  in  Intei-national  Living  and  may  be  visited  by  the  director. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  group  reassembles  at  Oxford  University 
to  report  findings  at  a  2-week  seminar.  After  his  return  to  campus, 
each  student  works  his  data  into  a  thesis  submitted  to  his  professor. 
The  thesis  represents  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  yearlong  course. 

Another  pattern  that  holds  promise  is  for  the  American  institution 
to  establish  a  field  station  overseas,  where  its  professors  would  be  en- 
gaged in  research,  assisted  by  superior  students  who  might  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  individual  study  projects.  The  anthropology  program 
administered  by  Columibia  has  been  or^nized  along  tnese  lines.  De- 
signed not  for  fledgling  anthropologists  but  to  yield  cross-cultural 
understanding^  the  program  has  placed  Sf>anish -speaking  students  at 
work  on  individual  research  projects  in  field  stations  of  these  univer- 
sities in  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Some  of  the  students 
have  worked  individually  in  small  villages.  Such  project-centered 
programs  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  future,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
(especially  as  foreign  study  moves  into  new  parts  of  the  world,  like 
Africa)  also  where  the  traditional  patterns  devised  for  Europe  are  less 
appropriate.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  the  Columbia  anthropol- 
ogy program  and  the  Princeton  international  relations  program  draw 
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support  from  tlie  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  has  a  special  concern 
that  overseas  programs  be  constructed  that  can  appeal  to  the  ablest 
students.*^ 

Educational  experimentation  is  also  fostered  in  tlie  study  centers 
abrojid  in  wliidi  American  faculty  live  with  their  students.  There 
may  be  drawbacks  in  such  an  arrangement,  but  it  has  all  the  advantages 
of  the  xevy  small  college,  and  new  teaching  methods,  some  of  them 
quite  impromptu,  may  be  tried.  What  Stanford  says  of  faculty- 
student  relationships  is  true  of  many  another  American  faculty 
abroad :  "the  professors  *  *  *  liierally  live  with  their  students,  teaching 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom,"  Re^lands  reports  similar  advantages 
in  its  Salzburg  program,  where  faculty  and  students  lived  togefther  in 
a  hotel  and  where  the  dining  room  was  transformed  at  breakfast  time 
into  a  classroom,  witli  each  table  taking  a  a^^ial  topic  for  discussion. 
The  Kedlands  professors  found  that  in  such  informal  settings  students 
could  take  far  more  responsibility  for  planning  and  leadmg  discus- 
sion, and  they  came  to  know  the  students  so  well  that  they  were  able 
to  dispense  with  formal  examinations. 

Debriefing:  planned  or*  unpenned? 

In  such  a  discussion  setting  or  through  some  other  device,  the  stu- 
dent should  be  called  upon  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  factual  knowl- 
edge and  the  linguistic  skill  he  has  acquired  abroad  but  also  to  try  to 
transmute  some  of  the  intangibles  of  his  foreign  experience  into  aata 
for  intellectual  examination.  The  results  of  his  "extracurricular" 
exploration  are  too  often  left  unexamined  on  the  student's  return.  The 
college  has  the  responsibility,  not  so  much  to  pry  into  his  inner  life,  but 
to  see  to  it  that  he  gives  careful  scrutiny  to  the  values  of  which  his 
foreign  experience  has  helped  him  become  aware.  This  is  all  the  more 
essential  because  the  returning  student,  c'ten  the  very  one  who  has 
most  successfully  come  to  grips  with  the  demands  of  living  in  an  alien 
society,  suffers  a  cultural  shock  on  reentry  that  is  all  the  more  severe 
because  it  is  so  unexpected.  He  knew  he  would  find  things  very  differ- 
ent abroad,  but  he  is  ill  prepared  on  his  return  for  the  realization  not 
only  that  he  himself  has  changed  but  also  that  the  old  familiar  sur- 
roundings are  no  longer  the  same  and  that  he  "can't  go  home  again," 
It  is  at  this  very  moment,  when  the  student  is  seeking  to  relocate  him- 
self and  his  world,  that  the  college  should  provide  academic  arrange- 
ments through  which  potentially  disruptive  and  negative  feeling  can 
become  the  stimuli  fpr  one  of  the  most  crucial  educational  experiences 
of  his  college  years.  At  the  very  least  there  should  be  occasions  when 
he  discusses  with  his  inentors  what  he  is  learning  about  cultural  differ- 
ences; at  most  his  professors  can  help  him  refine  the  questions  that  he 
is  asking  himself  as  he  develops  a  philosophy  for  his  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  little  indication  that  colleges  have  been  very  imaginative 
in  aiding  the  returned  student  to  consolidate  such  gains  of  study 
abroad. 

Academic  crediting 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  a  student's  study  abroad,  the 
problem  of  academic  crediting  is  a  major  concern.  Here  is  an  area 
where  something  positive  can  be  done  to  raise  standards,  and  the 
statements  of  the  various  educational  bodies  are  emphatic  about  the 

"  Carnegie  Corp,  of  New  York  Quarterly,  pp,  1-4,  January  1961, 
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point  that  academic  credit  for  foreign  work  should  be  granted  using 
the  same  criteria  for  quality  that  are  used  for  work  on  campus.  Pre- 
vailing methods  of  handling  crediting  differ  considerably.  Institu- 
tions that  set  up  their  own  programs  alongside  those  of  the  foreign 
university  have  no  problem  in  duplicating  stateside  practices,  al- 
though they  must  acquaint  the  local  te*ichers  whom  they  employ  with 
American  expectations  of  quality  and  quantity  of  accomplishment. 
Programs  that  encourage  participation  in  regular  university  courses 
overseas  nm  into  difficulties,  Coui-se  examinations  are  not  coininon, 
and  wlien  the  American  director  arranges  for  special  ones  to  be  given 
or  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  such  available  examinations  as  those 
for  scholarship  students  in  Germany,  he  often  finds  that  the  European 
professor  does  not  take  these  occasions  verj^  seriously.  Frequently 
our  student  will  receive  as  a  grade  the  equivalent  of  the  "foreign- 
student  B"  in  America.  In  any  case  it  is  up  to  the  American  director 
to  translate  the  local  eraluation  into  the  appropriate  symbols  for  the 
registrar  at  home.  Some  colleges  simplify  this  procedure  by  granting 
a  "satisfactory'-  for  the  whole  program  abroad,  when  deserved,  instead 
of  a  distinctive  grade  for  each  course.  Colleges  follow  different  pol- 
icies when  their  student  returns  from  a  program  administered  by  an- 
other institution.  His  grades  may  be  automatically  registered  as 
transfer  ci'edit,  or  he  may  also  have  to  submit  for  inspection  tangible 
evidence  of  his  accomplishment,  such  as  his  class  notes,  papers,  and 
examinations,  and  then  be  tested  once  more.  The  final  examination 
at  home  is  viewed  in  different  ways.  There  are  those  who  are  indig- 
nant about  the  fact  that  credits  earned  in  reputable  institutions  abroad 
need  any  review  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  professors 
who  are  disposed  to  hold  foreign  evaluations  as  suspect.  Such  matters 
of  principle  apai"t,  many  faculty  members  agree  in  regarding  the  ex- 
amining of  the  i-etummg  students  as  simply  an  unwanted  chore. 
Under  proper  circumstances,  however,  a  formal  occasion  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  results  of  stud^  abroad  could; mean  for  the  professor  not  a 
burden,  but  rather  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  most  educa- 
tionally exciting  part  of  the  student's  whole  adventure. 

The  performance  of  the  student  abroad  must  be  evaluated  quan- 
titatively as  well  as  qualitatively.  How  many  credits  should  he  re- 
ceive? Here  again  practices  differ.  The  most  common  policy  is  to 
attempt  to  arrange  a  program  that  will  give  the  student  the  same  num- 
ber of  credits  that  he  would  have  earned  at  home,  and  this  generally 
means  giving  liim  the  same  number  of  courses.  If  he  is  attending 
regular  university  courses,  which  ordinarily  do  not  meet  as  fre<iuently 
as  in  America,  this  may  necessitate  some  mathematical  calculation  con- 
cerning the  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  hall  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  proper  number  of  credit  hours.  Institutions  that  make  use 
of  the  world  outside  may  devise  a  formula  to  account  for  the  nonclass- 
room  experiences.  In  the  study  tours  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  for  example,  it  takes  15  clock  hours  to  equal  1  hour  oi  semester 
credit.  While  1  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion  is  reckoned  at  par  value, 
it  takes  2  hours  of  attendance  at  performances  or  visits  to  museums, 
preceded  by  adequate  preparation,  to  equal  1  such  hour;  for  such  activ- 
ities engaged  in  without  preparation  but  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructor,  e3  hours  are  credited  as  1, 

Such  efforts  give  rise  to  mixed  feelings.  On  one  hand,  one  can  only 
applaud  the  attempts  to  maintain  high  standards.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  transplantation  of  the  American  credit  system  to  the  foreign  scene 
only  sets  off  more  sharply  the  mechanistic  approach  to  education  that 
it  represents.  We  are  accustomed  to  dividing  the  under<;raduate''s  edu- 
cation into  se^ients  called  ^'credits  "  which  he  collects  systematically 
as  though  lie  were  stringing  beads  and  which  are  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  sitting  hours  he  passes  readin^r  a  book  or  listening  to  a  lecture." 
But  overseas,  where  mucli  of  what  the  student  learns  is  not  acquired 
through  sitting  hours  at  all,  this  kind  of  calculat  ion  is  even  less  relevant 
to  what  is  in  his  mind. 

HOW  KEVOLtmONARY? 

What  has  happened  is  that  in  the  commendable  attempt  to  make  for- 
eign study  respectable,  there  has  been  an  understandable  but  deplorable 
deference  to  traditionalism  that  ill  becomes  a  revolutionary  new  vehicle 
for  education.  The  foreign  laboratory  should  serve  to  test  the  conven- 
tional way  that  we  tend  to  take  so  much  for  granted.  The  apocryphal 
professor  who  planned  to  take  his  students  through  the  Ijouvre  in  his 
usual  class  period  of  50  minutes  was  lecturing  to  the  sound  of  a  distant 
bell  indeed.  Study  abroad  will  achieve  its  promise  only  when  we  break 
through  the  old  patterns  and  strike  out  for  something  new. 

A  challenge  to  the  college  teacher 

The  key  to  such  educational  experimentation  is  of  course  the  Amer- 
ic^au  faculty.  Too  many  programs  have  been  initiated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, by  one  department,  or  by  a  professor  with  a  special  interest 
and  have  not  been  bi-ought  to  the  general  faculty  for  considered  ap- 
proval. Sometimes  the  initiative  has  even  come  from  travel  bureaus, 
whose  blandishments  are  hardly  to  be  resisted  by  the  profesvsor  who  is 
promised  a  free  trip  abroad  in  return  for  signing  up  thvi  required 
nimxber  of  customei-s  and  inducing  his  college  to  grant  academic  credit. 
Tlie  college  that  allows  itself  to  be  used  in  this  way  has  a  serious 
responsibility.  It  forgets  that  any  project  that  bears  its  name  overseas 
involves  its  whole  faculty,  who  must  be  regarded  as  standing  behind 
any  grant  of  credit  by  their  institution.  At  least  the  project  should 
be  first  approved  by  tliem  and  then  overseen  by  the  appropriate  dean 
and  committee.  But  this  is  the  very  minimum.  What  is  needed  is 
somehow  to  turn  the  imaginative  and  creative  niinds  of  American 
college  teachers  to  the  vast  potentialities  that  are  waiting  for  us 
overseas,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  committee  report  alone.  The 
campus  faculty  must  take  part  in  the  entire  educational  process  of 
foreigi^  study,  from  the  preparation  on  campus  to  the  final  debriefing, 
lb  this  end,  means  must  be  found  to  give  the  faculty  some  experience 
in  the  foreign  progmm,  not  through  junkets  for  deserving  professors, 
but  by  sending  them  on  well-defined  educational  missions.  Many 
institutions,  as  we  have  seen,  send  their  professors  abroad  to  teach  in 
the  program.  Others,  such  as  a  number  of  junior  year  programs, 
rotate  their  professors  in  administrative  posts  abroad^  although  this 
generally  reaches  only  one  department  and  has  the  further  disad- 
vantage that  the  position  abroaci,  especially  if  it  is  that  of  the  director, 
require?  a  totally  dilYerent  set  of  qualifications  from  the  teaching  job 

i>'>Thf>re  nro  some  indications  that  American  higher  educntioa  may  be  beginning  to  quen- 
tlon  thl»  "cJass- ho urs-af fended  formula"  for  determining  the  number  of  academic  credits 
a  student  may  earn.  *  •  * 
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at  home.  The  best  unningement  would  seem  to  be  to  send  the  professor 
abroad  as  part  of  an  ongoing  program  for  faculty  improvement^  with 
an  assigimient  as  consultant,  part-time  student  adviser,  or  simply 
observer  abroad,  without  adinmistr*ative  responsibilities.  This  can 
be  financed  in  pait  through  the  financial  savmgs  from  group  travel. 
As  programs  expand  beyond  the  Atlantic  Community,  it  is  imperative 
that  professors  have  oppoit unities  for  travel  and  training  in  the  new 
areas,  not  only  so  that  tney  can  actively  participate  in  developing  the 
very  different  educational  patterns  that  will  be  called  for,  but  also  so 
that  they  will  have  enougli  expertise  to  enter  intelligently  into  the 
dialogue  with  the  returning  student. 

Implications  far  campus  education 

In  improving  the  educational  results  of  foreign  programs,  then,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  not  only  the  student  but  also  the  professor 
out  of  the  classroom.  And  when  we  take  the  student  from  the  campus 
classroom,  shall  we  rest  content  if  we  merely  transport  him  to  its 
equivalent  abroad?  Wlien  we  observe  somethnig  of  tlie  impact  upon 
hun  of  his  life  abroad,  can  we  make  the  traditional  division  and  say, 
"This  much  for  the  registrar;  this  other  is  'non -academic'?"  Are  we 
not  rather  compelled  to  consider  moi^e  carefully  this  vital  intei*action 
between  life  and  study,  to  seek  teaching  methods  that  exploit  the 
environment,  and  to  submit  the  exi)erience  outside  the  classroom  to 
intellectual  examination  ?  Will  Ave  not  be  more  willing,  perhaps,  to 
trust  the  student  more  on  his  own,  to  develop  ways  for  him  to  take 
moi'e  responsibility  for  his  own  learning?  Will  we  begin  to  look 
askance  at  that  academic  lockstep,  the  credit  system,  when  we  see 
students  returning  from  abroad  with  something  more  valuable  than  a 
collection  of  assembled  credit  hours,  and  will  we  seek  new  methods  of 
transmuting  their  experience  into  academic  coin  of  the  realm  through 
seminai^s,  theses  defended,  oral  examinations,  or  whatever?  Might 
we  even  come  to  conceive  of  college  education  not  so  much  as  a  rigidly 
prescribed  pattern  of  courses  with  specific  titles  (so  thnt  courses  abroad 
must  bear  the  same  appellations,  no  matter  what  die  student  actually 
does),  but  rather  as  a  series  of  experiences  to  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  and  methodolo^  of  the  several  disciplines? 

If  we  strike  out  along  these  Imes,  not  only  may  the  impact  of  the 
foreign-study  movement  internationalize  the  f'udeiit  and  his  campus, 
hut  it  may  also  lead  us  to  reexamine  some  of  the  fundamental  premises 
of  how  we  assure  our  students  a  liberal  education.  ("The  Student 
Abroad,"  Higher  Education:  Som£  Newer  Developments.) 
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Undergraduate  Studff  Abroad 


by  Stephen  A.  Freeman^ 

In  196Jf  the  Comnlfafive  Serrice  on  U.S.  Undergraduate  Shtdy 
Abroad  of  the  institute  of  Internatioml  Education  published  a  direc- 
tory of  Htudy  abroad  programs.  The  pubI!catlo7i  included  an  analysis 
of  imdergraduate  study  abroad  by  Stephen  A,  Freeman^  wfvo  serves 
as  comidtaiit  to  the  Consultative  Service,  For  a  second^  revised 
edition  of  the  directory,  to  5.?  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1966^  Mr, 
Freem<in  contributK.d  an  updated  analysis.  Mr.  Freeman  is  vice  presi- 
dent enieritu^^  of  Middlebury  College^  Mlddlebury^  Vt.^  and  director 
of  its  language  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  United  States 
now  organize  some  ^ort  of  study-travel  program  of  their  own,  or 
approve  the  participation  of  their  students  in  some  other  program. 
IJntil  1050,  only  a  half  dozen  junior  year  abroad  programs  existed. 
The  number  rose  to  22  in  1956.  Two  years  ago  tlie  first  edition  of  tliis 
book  reported  10:]  college-sponsored  programs  conducted  during  the 
academic  year  1962-63.  In  this  new  edition,  we  list  208,  an  increase 
of  nearly  100  percent  in  \\  years.  Summer  programs  of  resident  study 
abroad  have  increased  from  68  in  1962  to  07  in  1965.  Scores  of  institu- 
tions have  indicated  that  they  are  seriously  considering  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  program  abroad  in  tlie  next  year  or  two.  Educators  in  gen- 
eral now  seem  to  recognize  that  it  is  educational  and  humanizing 
for  a  student  to  know  from  immediate  personal  experience  that  people 
in  other  lands  think  other  thoughts  and  express  tliem  differently  and 
for  him  to  become  subjectively  aware  of  cultural  differences. 

No  less  extraordinary  has  lieen  the  i*esponse  of  our  students  in  their 
desire  to  go  abroad,  to  study,  to  travel,  and  to  have  a  first-hand,  direct 
contact  with  the  world  beyond  our  shores.  No  one  really  knows  how 
many  American  studei»ts  go  abroad  each  year,  but  well  over  100,000 
passports  were  issued  last  year  to  "students."  It  is  now  the  vogue 
and  the  natural  ambition  for  American  undergraduates  and  even  for 
high  school  students  to  cross  an  ocean  or  a  frontier  for  a  period  of 
adventui-e  and  study.  Open  Doors  1965,^  publislied  by  HE,  reports 
that  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires  (to  whicli  only  63  percent  replied) 
there  were,  more  than  18,000  American  students  at  more  than  400 
institutions  in  68  countries  during  the  year  1963-64.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  total  number  of  U.S.  students  aoroad  is  far  larger.  Of  the 
18,000,  probably  some  7,500  students  are  enrolled  this  year  in  U.S. 
undergraduate  college-sponsored  programs,  in  addition  to  graduate 
students  and  those  enrolled  in  hundreds  of  commercial  and  private 
enterprises. 

The  dramatic  groA\i:h  of  this  movement  proves  the  realization  of  a 
need  and  its  great  potential  for  good.  The  proper  objectives  are  edu- 
cational in  the  deepest  sense.   There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement 
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recently  in  tlie  qunlity  of  nmny  of  the  study  programs.  Their  ad- 
ministrators at  home  and  abroad  have  gained  experience  rapidly. 
They  have  profited  from  the  criticism  made  in  various  imports  on 
study  abroad,  from  increased  cooperation  with  the  hofet  universities, 
and  from  the  pressure  of  academic  opinion  at  home.  Tlie  selection  of 
students  has  improved.  The  majority  of  genuine  study  programs 
which  liave  now  had  3  or  4  years  of  continuous  experience  seem  to  be 
well  managed,  and  well  received  in  the  foreign  country.  The  results 
in  the  students  also  appear  to  be  increasingly  successful,  although  ob- 
jective evaluation  is  difficult. 

DANGER 

Like  all  revolutions,  however,  there  are  excesses  in  this  one;  and 
some  of  its  uncontrolled  activities  point  to  real  dangers.  Programs 
and  ''travel-study"  plans  are  now  offered  at  all  levels,  from  secondary 
school  up,  and  with  all  possible  types  and  combinations  of  arrange- 
ments. Teachers  from  grade  school  to  graduate  school  ai^e  deluged 
with  colorful  folders.  There  are  programs  sponsored  by  small  col- 
leges and  great  uni verities,  by  privnte  schools,  by  religious  organiza- 
tions, education  associations,  hostel  groups,  youth  groups,  voluntary 
service  associations,  commercial  travel  agencies,  "nonprofit"  or  other- 
wise, and  man}  more.  All  these  programs  ditier  widely  in  objectives, 
in  standards  of  instruction,  in  requirements,  and  in  effective  academic 
and  social  supervision.  Some  colleges  consider  a  foreign  study  pro- 
gram a  necessary  advertising  gimmick  in  the  competition  for  students, 
or  a  matter  of  prestige.  Some  see  in  a  f  oreign  program  a  way  to  in- 
crease their  dormitory  facilities  by  dumping  a  percentage  of  their  stu- 
dents on  an  already  overcrowded  foreign  university. 

The  failure  of  many  institutions  to  examine  their  objectives  and 
evaluate  their  results  criticallj^  and  realistically,  their  ignorance  of  the 
foreign  scene  and  of  the  foreign  educational  system,  the  pressure  of 
student  demands  and  sometimes  of  faculty  self-interest,  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  personnel  and  financial  resources,  the  duplication  of 
effort,  the  shodmness  of  some  plans,  the  mediocrity  of  many  of  the  stu- 
dents and  some  of  the  directors  who  are  sent  abroad — these  and  many 
other  reasons  make  it  imperative  for  college  administrators,  advisers, 
parents,  and  students  to  examine  any  program  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Serious  resistance  is  beginning  to  develop  in  Europe  to  the  acce;pt- 
aiice  of  large  numbers  of  new  American  study  abroad  programs.  Eu- 
ropeans are  still  polite  and  hospitable,  but  at  some  of  the  universities, 
we  are  beginning  to  wear  out  our  welcome.  The  great  European  uni- 
versities are  far  more  overcrowded  than  anything  we  know  in  this 
country.  It  is  almost  impossible  even  to  get  standing  room  at  a  major 
Sorbonne  lecture  unless  you  go  an  hour  early.  It  is  becoming  com- 
mon procedure  in  Paris  tor  a  student  to  remain  in  his  home  and  listen 
to  university  lectures  broadcast  on  the  radio.  European  students  fre- 
(^uently  demonstrate  against  an  intolerable  situation  of  administra- 
tive confusion  due  to  overcrowding.   There  is  a  critical  shortage  of 

Erofessors,  classrooms,  seats  in  the  libraries,  and  study  space  of  any 
ind. 

Housing  for  students  is  in  a  desperate  situation.  In  some  university 
cities  many  of  the  native  students  live  in  hovels ;  others  return  home 
and  give  up  a  university  career  for  lack  of  a  place  to  sleep.  Small 
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wonder  that  some  highly  placed  officials  in  the  German  university  sys- 
tem are  saying:  ''We  want  no  more  American  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. They  send  us  a  mixture  of  good  and  mediocre  students,  many 
of  them  poorly  j^repared  oven  in  the  German  language^  and  expect 
special  privileges  of  all  sorts.  If  students  come  as  individuals  and 
pass  our  language  proficiency  tests,  we  ai'e  required  by  law  to  accept 
them  as  Individuiils;  but  we  ai*e  taking  no  moi-e  program^s." 

In  Paris,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Service  Orientation  in  the  fine 
new  Centre  Albert  Cnutelet  is  to  prevent  i^i-prepared  foreign  (not 
necessarily  American)  students  from  clogging  the  facilities  of  the 
various  Fa-cidt^s,  Qualification  tests  in  French  for  the  equivalence  of 
the  baccalaureat  have  been  set  up  like  the  German,  plan.  So  far  the 
requirement  is  not  being  enforced,  but  some  official  move  is  not  far 
distant.  Even  the  larger  provincial  universities  such  as  Bordeaux 
are  beginning  to  set  limits  on  foi'eign-study  programs.  Many  univer- 
sities ate  organizing  their  own  coui'ses  for  foreigners  under  their  own 
control  and  will  not  admit  autonomous  outside  gioups. 

In  spite  of  this  and  usually  in  ignorance  of  it,  American  colleges  by 
the  scores  are  seriously  considering  creating  foreign-study  programs 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  now^  considermg  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  subsidize  a  greatlv  ex- 
panded foreign  educjttional  exchange  program  and  to  provide  ix^vAs 
for  the  support  of  study  abroad  by  teachers  and  students.  *  *  * 

THE  PR0BI.EM 

Both  urgent  uku  practical  is  the  plea  from  high  school  and  college 
teachers  under  pressure  to  advise  their  students,  and  from  the  parents 
and  the  students  themselves:  "How  can  we  distinguish  a  good  plan 
from  one  less  good  or  from  one  which  is  downright  bad?  Is  there  no 
official  evaluation  or  accredited  list  which  can  guide  us?" 

Realistically,  it  would  be  unwise,  misleading,  and  perhaps  even 
dangerous  for  HE  or  any  other  organization  to  atte  ipt  an  official 
evaluation,  or  accreditation  of  the  hundreds  of  plans  and  programs 
under  whicli  American  students  are  now  going  abroad.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  the  quality  of  a  program  does  not  necessarily  remain 
the  same  year  after  year.  The  administration  at  home,  the  director 
of  the  program  abroad,  the  instructing  staff,  the  composition  of  the 
student  enrollment,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  abroad — 
all  these  inevitably  change  from  year  to  year  and  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  program. 

A  list  or  ai)proved  programs  would  also  be  subject  to  regrettable 
omissions,  the  exclusion  of  good  programs,  either  through  clerical 
error,  or  through  the  lack  of  needed  information.  Omission  of  a 
l^rogram  from  an  apj^roved  list  would  be  understood  as  blacklisting, 
though  it  might  be  unintentional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publication 
of  a  list  of  unapproved  programs  and  plans,  which  could  be  mterpi'eted 
as  blacklisting,  would  be  subject  to  similar  errors.  Finally  it  should 
be  added  that  no  program  is  perfect,  and  no  program  is  totally  bad. 
A  well-prepared,  mature,  and  serious  student  will  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing from  the  worst  plan,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and  through  his  own 
efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  best  plan  will  never  satisfy  or 
profit  the  wrong  student  *  *  * 
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RECOHHENDATIONS 

Advisory  service 

This  report  recommends  the  creation  in  each  college  or  university  of 
an  advisory  service  an  study  abroad. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  American  students  interested  in  a  period  of 
study  abroad  ask  many  questions,  although  usually  quite  unaware  of 
the  seriousness  and  complexity  of  the  problems  involved.  To  what 
country  and  to  what  university  should  the  student  go  ?  Is  there  an 
American  study  program  operating  there,  and  would  it  admit  him? 
Or  should  he  go  on  his  own  and  plan  on  getting  in  somewhere?  How 
can  he  construct  and  enroll  in  the  course  of  study  which  he  wishes? 
How  can  he  get  academic  credits  for  it  and  have  them  count  toward 
his  American  degree?  What  good  are  the  certificates  and  diplomas 
that  the  foreign  university  offers?  At  what  time  in  his  undergraduate 
cai^eer  should  he  go  and  how  long  should  he  stay?  How  much  will  it 
cost?  And  how  can  he  help  defray  the  expenses?  Where  can  he  get 
information  and  advice? 

Every  American  institution  which  organizes  a  program  of  under- 
graduate study  abroad  pledges  its  authority  and  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  success.  Yet  the  institution  which  does  not  have  its  own 
program  also  has  a  serious  responsibility.  Educators  and  students 
now  believe  that  a  foreign  study  experience  is  a  valuable,  even  neces- 
s-ary,  part  of  a  liberal  education  and  of  a  student's  preparation  for  his 
career  in  a  global  society.  Every  institution  must  therefore  adopt  and 
implement  a  clear  policy  on  this  important  matter. 

We  cannot  allow  an  American  student  to  wander  blindly  into  a  for- 
eign educational  system  and  discredit  our  own  by  his  apparent  awk- 
wardness and  stupidity.  Expert  information  and  wise  counsel  must 
be  ready  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  a  precious  year.  Many  colleges 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  the  need. 
We  cannot  count  on  the  foreign  universities  to  assume  the  task  of 
counseling  and  guiding  the  American  student;  theirs  is  a  different 
system  and  they  do  not  do  it  even  for  their  own  students.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  college  or  university  for  its  students  who 
go  abroad  to  study  is  therefore  total. 

The  first  and  essential  step  is  for  each  college  to  create  an  official 
advisory  service  on  study  abroad.  It  should  designate  an  adviser  to 
students  on  study  abroad,  a  man  with  authority  in  the  administration 
and  with  effective  influence  among  the  faculty.  He  must  have  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  and  educational  systems, 
complete  familiarity  with  American  education  and  with  the  home  col- 
lege curriculum,  the  abil'ty  to  deal  firmly  but  sympathetically  with 
students,  and  to  hold  up  high  standards  for  them.  His  office  should 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  all  administrative  and  instructional  de- 
partments of  the  college  and  he  should  coordinate  his  procedures  care- 
fully with  all  of  them.  His  office  should  be  in  a  central  place,  equipped 
wnth  the  multitude  of  information  and  reference  materials  necessary 
for  his  own  use  and  for  consultation  by  students.  Every  student  will 
be  regiih^ed  to  (»ousult  the  adviser  before  going  abroad  for  any  study 
for  which  credit  is  sought.  The  creation  of  such  a  post  in  every  college 
in  the  country  is  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

This  adviser  will  aid  the  student  in  defining  his  objective,  making 
sure  that  it  is  well  considered,  woithy,  realistic,  and  properly  related 
to  his  whole  curriculum.  He  will  help  him  to  cnoose between  the  dif- 
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ferent  types  of  programs  available,  and  to  decide  where,  in  what  coun- 
try and  university,  his  objective  caa  best  be  achieved.  The  adviser 
will  have  investii^ated  carefully  certain  programs  of  other  colleges 
which  he  can  recommend,  and  in  which  he  has  arranged  for  qualified 
students  to  be  accepted.  Tlie  adviser  will  counsel  the  student  about 
all  aspects  of  preparation  for  foreign  study,  the  requirements  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language.  He  will 
give  the  student,  or  see  that  the  student  receives,  advice  and  guidance 
about  practical  matters  such  as  transportation,  clothing,  arrange- 
ments tor  living  with  families,  the  social  code,  manners  and  morals 
abroad,  costs  of  travel,  and  the  handling  of  his  finances.  Women 
students  need  especially  careful  briefing.  The  adviser  will  also  create 
positive  personal  contacts  for  the  students  in  the  foreign  country. 
He  will  be  a  close  liaison  with  the  director  of  the  program  in  which 
the  student  enrolls.  The  adviser  will  be  the  official  academic  anchor 
at  home,  and  the  coordinator  of  the  student's  reentry  and  reorienta- 
tion after  he  returns. 

This  is  the  i*esponsibility  of  the  American  college  or  university  for 
every  one  of  its  students  whom  it  sends  abroad,  or  permits  to  go  abroad 
for  a  study  program  to  count  toward  a  degree.  This  responsibility  is 
not  now  l>eing  properly  assumed  by  a  majority  of  the  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  therefore  flashing  a  danger  si^al,  a  warning 
to  the  college  wliich  is  not  discharging  its  responsibility,  or  to  any 
American  student  who  does  not  find  available  to  him  in  his  college 
this  advice  and  guidance. 

This  total  responsibility  of  a  college  for  its  student  who  is  studying 
abroad  for  degree  credit  is  the  basic  reason  for  our  frank  recommenda- 
tion a^aimt  a  college's  participation  in  the  commercially  or  privately 
organized  study  programs  which  arrange  travel,  instruction,  living, 
and  promise  or  imply  academic  credit.  We  do  not  refer  to  such  repu- 
table organizations  as  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  or  the 
Council  on  Student  Travel,  which  do  not  arrange  instructions  or  cred- 
its. But  there  are  scores  of  privately  administered  programs,  insti- 
tutes, and  centers  which  enroll  students  for  study  abroad;  many  of 
them  have  a  right  to  the  label  "educational  nonprofit;"  some  claim  to 
be  college-sponsored  or  affiliated;  most  of  them  have  college  profes- 
sors and  officials  or  their  boards  of  directors;  all  imply  the  award  of 
degree  credits,  perhaps  conditional  upon  prior  arrangement  with  the 
student's  college.  Some  of  them  offer  a  good  program,  well  super- 
vised and  directed ;  some  are  good  in  one  country  and  poor  in  another; 
some  are  definitely  medioci^e.  Some  will  accept  enrollment  from  all 
cornel's,  from  high  school  students  to  middle-aged  housewives,  with 
no  suggestion  of  selectivity  except  the  payment  of  a  fee.  Most  of  them 
are  primarily  concerned  with  increasing  their  enrollment,  because 
they  make  their  money  or  balance  their  nonprofit  budgets  on  the  quan- 
tity, not  the  quality,  of  their  operations.  Some  of  them  answer  the 
legitimate  needs  of  people  who  cannot  secure  admission  to  a  college- 
sponsored  undergmauate  or  graduate  program.  This  is  therefore  not 
a  sweeping  conclemnation;  we  repeat  that  generalizations  are  some- 
times unfair  in  the  particular. 

Our  recommendaiion  is  simply  this:  if  a  college  or  univei'sity  which 
is  considering  affiliating  with  a  commercial  or  privately  directed 
program  recognizes  its  duty  to  take  the  time  and  has  the  personnel 
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(qualified  to  investigate  thoroughly,  evalv  ate  continuously,  and  sanc- 
tion by  its  own  academic  authority  the  instniction  and  credits  provided 
by  such  a  private  program  not  under  its  direct  control,  it  would  be 
just  as  eiisy  and  much  safer  to  organize  its  own  program,  or  at  least  to 
cooperate  with  another  accredited  college. 

Coopemtim 

We  conclude  with  a  final  recommendation  which  will  help  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  been  discussing.  We  call  for  a  mora- 
torium to  permit  cooperative  planning.  No  new  program  of  study 
abroad  should  be  established  by  any  college  or  university  until  it  has 
investigated  all  possibilities  of  associating  itself  with  an  existing 
college-spons<)i-ed  program  of  high  quality  and  similar  objectives. 
If  even  a  majority  of  the  1,300  accredited  4-year  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  this  country  should  attempt  to  set  up  programs  of  study  abroad, 
the  resulting  chaos  would  be  unimaginable.  Long  before  that,  the 
European  educational  system  would  have  closed  its  doors  to  all  Ameri- 
can undergraduates. 

Cooperation  between  American  colleges  is  the  only  answer.  It  is 
already  in  effect  in  many  colleges  and  showing  valuable  results.  The 
(jivat  Lakes  (\)lleges  Association,  after  careful  joint  investigation,  has? 
developed  programs  in  Latin  America  and  in  Beirut,  and  cooperates 
with  Antioch  and  Earlham  in  Japan,  The  Indiana  colleges  have 
joint  programs  in  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  Other  examples  of 
cooperation  are  the  Associate<l  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  the  California 
State  colleges,  the  Minnesota  colleges,  the  New  York  State  colleges, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  colleges,  *  *  * 

A  program  of  study  abroad  which  will  bring  honor  to  the  home 
institution  is  difficult  to  organize  and  operate.  Small  college?  may 
not  have  enough  qualified  students  and  program  directors  every  yc.tr 
to  supi)ort  the  desirable  continuity.  No  college  should  consider  a 
project  of  study  abroad  unless  and  until  it  has  carefully  weighed  its 
own  resources  in  faculty,  students,  and  finances.  Duplication  of 
etlbrt,  the  resultant  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  unnecessary  admin- 
istrative burdens  can  be  avoided  when  several  institutions  of  similar 
character  and  objective's  pool  their  resources,  their  faculties,  and  their 
students  in  a  cooperative  effoit.  Such  cooperation  is  also  becoming 
mandatory  in  order  to  avoid  the  harmful  competition  which  is  now 
going  on  abroad  for  location,  instructional  staft,  classrooms,  housing, 
and  other  educational  resources.  The  universities  of  Europe  welcome 
this  merging  of  American  programs. 

The  American  undergraduate  will  continue  to  go  abroad  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  to  travel,  to  study,  to  learn.  It  is  the  duty  of 
his  college  so  to  inform,  select,  prepare,  guide,  and  supervise  him  that 
the  resulting  experience  will  be  to  his  maximum  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal profit,    {Undergraduate  Study  Abroad^  second  edition,) 
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College  and  University  Programs  of 
Academic  Exchange 

by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy 

In  a  imhUcat ton  issued  hi  I960  the  Committee  on  Educational  In- 
tercluinge  Policy  of  the  Institute  of  Intermdional  Education  posed 
in  question  form  >some  of  the  issues  involved  in  study  abroad  pro- 
grams. 

Tlie  scholjirly  unci  professional  values  of  study  abroad  by  American 
students,  ospooially  at  the  graduate  level,  have  long  been  recognized. 
*  *  *  In  some  fields  of  the  humanities,  especially  languages  and 
literature,  study  abroad  is  traditional.  In  the  arts  it  adds  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  student's  perception  of  the  world.  In  certain  scientific 
and  professional  fields  research  in  foreign  libraries  or  study  with  the 
appropriate  specialist  abroad  is  essential.  In  almost  all  fields  there 
are  developments  and  discoveries  abroad  which  are  of  vital  interest 
to  Americans. 

Most  fellowship  programs  favor  graduate  students.  The  grad- 
uate student  is  presumed  to  have  reached  intellectual  and  emotional 
maturity.  It  is  easier  to  judge  the  validity  of  his  study  project,  his 
chances  of  adjustment  to  a  new  environment,  and  the  eventual  useful- 
ness of  his  foreign  experience.  He  can  be  expected  to  have  a  firm 
commitment  to  his  field,  and  some  of  the  skills  needed  for  independ- 
ent research.  If  language  facility  is  required,  he  will  probably  have 
acquired  it  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  graduate  level.  Having  al- 
ready established  himself  with  his  peer  group,  the  graduate  student 
is  not  deprived  of  social  and  professional  contacts  by  his  stay  abroad. 
Graduate  study  abroad  is  facilitated  by  the  relative  similarity  of  edu- 
cational systems  at  this  level. 

A  perennial  subject  of  debate  is  how  much  value  study  abroad 
has  for  American  undergraduates.  The  primary  value  of  undergrad- 
uate study  abroad  lies  in  helping  young  Americans  develop  a  world 
outlook,  and  with  it  a  sense  of  tlie  relativity  of  values  and  customs. 
For  those  who  later  go  on  to  graduate  study  involving  foreign  areas, 
undergradiiate  study  provides  a  foundation  and  a  stimulus.  The  in- 
tellectual and  ciiltural  horizon  of  all  students,  not  only  those  who  will 
later  specialize  in  foreign  areas,  needs  to  be  widened.  The  process 
of  widening  begins  in  tlie  classroom  but  does  not  stop  there.  First- 
hand experience  abroad  affords  impressions  and  insights  that  cannot 
be  provided  by  books  or  lectures  at  home.  Even  the  United  States  is 
better  understood  by  a  student  who  has  traveled  abroad.  In  sum, 
"the  foreign  experience  of  the  student  can  be  nothing  less  than  the 
most  liberalizing  of  liberal  educations."  ^ 

The  idea  of  offering  undergraduates  an  opportunity  to  study  at  a 
foreign  university  for  credit  is  unique  to  American  educational  insti- 

^  Abrams,  Irwin,  "The  American  Abroad :  A  Preface,"  The  Antiooh  Review,  winter  18<78, 
p.  3M. 
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tutious.  Two  American  institutions  pioneered  in  this  type  of  cross- 
cultural  education,  establishing  "junior  year  abroad"  programs  after 
the  First  World  War;  the  University  of  Dehiware  in  192e3  (a  program 
now  sponsoi'ed  by  Sweet  Briar  College)  and  Smith  College  in  1925. 
The  program  was  originally  developed  for  modern  language  majors, 
but  now  majors  in  other  fields  of  the  humanities,  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  even  the  professions  are  participating.  The 
number  of  such  programs  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years.  *  *  * 
Along  with  academic  study,  short-term  summer  tours  and  projects 
with  varying  amounts  of  educational  content  are  multiplying.  Some 
observers  predict  that  event.ially  every  American  college  graduate 
will  have  spent  time  abroad  as  part  of  his  education, 

A  major  question  in  undergraduate  exchanges  is  how  to  set  up  a 
study  program  abroad  that  will  meet  the  academic  requirements  of 
the  American  university.  Various  methods  and  combinations  of 
methods  are  used  at  present,  including  enrolling  students  at  a  foreign 
university  to  take  courses  with  the  nationals  of  that  country;  send- 
ing American  teachers  who  supplement  classes  taught  for  foreign 
professors;  enrolling  students  in  special  courses  taught  by  foreign  pro- 
fessors for  Americans  only ;  and  establishing  branches  of  the  American 
university  abroad.  Some  kind  of  examination  is  usually  given  either 
by  the  foreign  or  the  American  university.  Careful  preparation  by  the 
students  who  will  participate  is  essential.  Especially  important  are 
study  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  foreign  country,  knowledge 
of  one's  own  country,  and  an  awareness  of  different  cultural  values. 
While  recent  studies  indicate  that  some  types  of  overseas  assignments 
may  be  carried  out  successfully  without  mastery  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage,^  it  is  generally  considered  a  prerequisite  for  profitable  uni- 
versity study. 

U,8,  STUDENTS  ABROAD 

1.  How  can  study  abroad  help  to  improve  general  education  in  world 
affairs?  Education  of  specialists?  What  role  should  summer  study 
play? 

2.  Is  information  about  study  abroad  available  in  major  departments 
of  the  university?  Are  only  bona  fide  opportunities  publicized?  Is 
adequate  publicity  given  to  graduate  fellowship  opportunities? 

3.  Does  the  university  screen  candidates  for  Fulbright  and  other 
graduate  study  awards  ?  How  good  a  job  is  it  doing  ?  Has  it  compared 
its  criteria  of  selection  with  those  of  other  institutions? 

4.  Are  students  receiving  early  preparation  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  for  graduate  study  awards  ? 

5.  In  counseling  undergraduates  on  their  academic  programs,  are 
eligibility  requirements  for  Fulbright  and  other  graduate  study  awards 
taken  into  account? 

6.  Has  the  university  considered  netting  up  an  undergraduate  study 
program  abroad,  alone  or  with  other  institutions?  Has  it  looked  into 
the  possibility  of  participating  in  an  existing  program? 

7.  Are  qualified  faculty  members  available  to  supervise  undergrad- 
uate study  programs  abroad  ?  Is  there  some  continuity  of  leadership 
from  year  to  year? 

^  Harlan  Cleveland  and  Gerald  J.  Mangone,  The  Art  of  Over$ea$inan$hip,  Syracuse  Unl* 
verslty  PresB.  1»57,  pp.  147-148. 
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8.  Do  plans  for  undergraduate  study  abroad  have  real  educational 
value?  Do  they  take  full  advantage  of  the  foreign  setting?  Are  they 
related  to  the  total  educational  program  of  the  university? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  American 
undergraduates  attend  foreign  univei'sity  coui'ses?  Sj^ecial  courses 
for  Americans  affiliated  with  the  foreign  university?  Special  courses 
set  up  by  tlie  American  univei'sity  ? 

10.  Are  counseling  facilities  available  for  students  going  abroad  on 
their  own  i  Is  some  form  of  orientation  needed  by  these  students? 

11.  Should  the  university  grant  credit  to  students  who  study  abroad 
on  their  own  ?  Under  what  conditions? 

12.  Is  the  foreign  experience  of  some  students  being  used  as  an  educa- 
tional i^eeource  for  other  students?  {ColUge  and  University  Programs 
of  Academic  Exchange,) 
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FACULTY  AND  SCHOLARS  ABROAD 


Beacon  of  Hope 

by  the  U.S,  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

In  a  report  prepared  for  Congress  in  1963  the  U.S.  Advisory  Corn- 
mission  on  hitemation^l  Edxtmtional  and  Cuttwral  Affairs^  which 
had  been  appointed  hy  President  Kennedy  in  May  1062,  appraised  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  and  cultural  exchange  program  carried 
on  hy  the  V,S,  Department  of  State, 

It  is  rare  in  the  historjr  of  diplomacy  that  the  active  conduct  of  any 
aspect  of  a  nation's  foreign  relations  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  requii-e  their  pei-sonal  and  direct  participation. 

Today,  however,  the  foreign  relations  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  includevS  such  a  program.  This  is  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program  which  has  become  a  basic  aspect  of  this  country's 
relations  with  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  inclusion  of  this  program  within  the  formal  framework  of 
U.S,  foreign  relations  is  symbolic  of  the  enormous  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  20th  century. 

The  historical  developments  that  have  given  rise  to  this  cnange 
are  well  known.  The  spread  of  democratic  forms  of  government  has 
made  the  majority  of  the  world's  rulers  and  leaders  directly  account- 
able to  their  people  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
affaii-s.  The  spread  of  education  and  communications  has  developed 
within  almost  all  nations  a  more  or  less  infoi-med  and  aware  public  to 
whom  all  democratic  governments — even  totalitarian  governments — 
must  be  i^sponsive.  Further,  the  rising  aspirations  of  the  people 
for  social  justice  and  economic  progress  have  become  a  crucial  factor 
in  a  country's  well-being;  to  a  very  large  degree,  fulfillment  of  these 
aspirations  determines  the  strength  and  stability  of  any  government, 
and  quite  possibly  the  future  of  world  peace. 

As  a  result,  the  people  of  the  world,  including  those  once  voice- 
less or  ignored,  have  become  a  dominant  factor  in  international  affairs, 
a  significant  point  of  reference  in  any  intercourse  between  nations. 
Foreign  relations  can  no  longer  be  conducted  exclusively  between 
official  representatives  of  various  governments.  They  must  also  be 
concerned,  very  deeply  concerned,  with  the  people  at  large  in  each 
country — with  the  people's  attitudes,  their  state  of  progress  and  edu- 
cation, their  level  or  information,  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

This  significant  fact  has  enormously  influenced  the  historic  patterns 
of  diplomacy,  particularly  since  the  last  World  War,  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  countries.  The  United  States  foreign  rela- 
tions today  have  come  to  include,  aside  from  military  programs,  not 
only  the  traditional  diplomatic  arm.  but  an  overseas  information 
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service  to  inform  an  educated  and  aware  foreign  public  of  America's 
policies  and  approaches.  Further,  an  extensive  development  assist- 
ance program  to  help  needful  nations  meet  the  aspirations  of  their 
people  is  today,  of  course,  another  highly  important  aspect  of  U.S. 
loreign  affairs. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  also  include  a  program 
for  exchange  of  persons— the  extraordinary  new  dimension  in  the 
relationship  of  one  country  to  another.  This  program  was  conceived 
as  a  direct  effort  of  the  American  people  to  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing between  themselves  and  the  people  of  the  world.  There  has 
been  nothing  quite  like  this — a  peaceaole,  sizable  exchange  of  persons, 
carried  on  by  a  government  on  behalf  of  an  entire  people — in  the  whole 
history  of  human  affairs. 

When  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  a  great  nation's  forei^  relations,  the 
program  lias  four  rather  remarkable  characteristics  impressed  upon 
it  by  the  American  people  who  gave  it  shape :  First,  it  is  based  on  a 
strong,  perhaps  typically  American  faith  in  direct  exposure  and  per- 
sonal f  ace-to-iace  experience  between  peoples  as  a  means  of  dispelling 
misconceptions  and  developing  understanding.  Second,  it  uses  edu- 
cation as  the  principal  bridge  of  contact — ^the  exchange  of  students, 
professors  and  scholars,  ana  also  of  nonacademic  visitors  on  ''study 
tours."  In  essence  it  is  a  program  of  international  education.  Fur- 
ther, it  asserts  the  strong  American  commitment  toward  freedom  of 
inquiry;  exchange  visitors  are  free  to  look  and  listen  and  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  Finally,  it  relies  in  verj?^  large  part  on  private 
participation  and  initiative.  Tlie  selection  of  ail  educational  grantees, 
their  placement  in  universities,  the  planning  of  study  tour  programs 
of  forei^  visitors  and  their  contacts  with  Americans  and  American 
hospitality  are  almost  wliolly  in  the  hands  of  private  agencies  and 
volunteer  groups.  Direct  official  involvement  is  kept  to  a  facilitative 
minimum. 

The  program  thus  expresses  what  we  as  Americans  feel  are  our 
common  human  interests  with  people  over  the  globe — our  passionate 
belief  in  education  and  the  free  inauiry  of  the  human  mind;  our  hope 
to  enrich  the  cultural  stream  of  life^  our  own  and  that  of  others; 
the  wish  to  understand  the  world  and  its  people,  and  share  knowledge 
and  experience;  our  desire  to  demonstrate,  in  a  world  fearful  of 
power  and  violence,  our  basic  good  faith  and  good  intent;  and  perhaps, 
because  idealism  is  never  far  from  the  American  character,  no  less 
our  hope  to  find  all  men  brothers,  alien  to  none. 

In  short,  something  cherished  is  at  stake  in  this  program.  It  is 
one  aspect  of  America's  foreign  affairs  and  activities  overseas  to  which 
the  American  people  feel  particularly  close  and  with  which  muny^  as 
private  individuals,  are  personally  involved — tlie  family  which  invites 
a  foreign  visitor  to  dinner;  the  university  president  with  hundreds  of 


his  classroom  to  a  visiting  Indian  teaclier;  the  many  volunteers,  at 
every  level,  who  contribute  their  time  h:  selecting  or  counseling  foreign 
students,  or  arranging  trij>s  and  programs  and  extending  hospitality 
for  foreign  visitors. 

Since  1949,  nearly  53,000  foreign  visitors  have  come  to  the  United 
States  and  over  21,000  Americans  nave  gone  abroad  underthe  exchange 
program  of  the  Department  of  State.  Over  120  countries  are  now 
sharing  in  this  exchange. 


principal  who  shows 
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Important  as  it  is,  the  exchange  program  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  great  flow  and  counterflow  of  Ameri- 
cans and  people  from  other  countries  who,  on  their  own  or  with 
private  or  otlu?r  govenvment  sponsorship,  today  cross  oceans,  borders 
and  cultural  barriei^s  in  order  to  see  and  be  seen,  teach  and  be  taught 
in  another  land. 

But  it  is  significant,  a  selective  part.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  embodies  the  hopes,  the  aims,  the  good  will,  even  the  dream  of  peace, 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Congress  has  asked  us  to  report  whether  this  exchange  program 
in  the  past  has  been  effective — especially  whether  the  bringing  of 
forei^  exchangees  to  the  United  States  has  been  effective. 

This  report  is  our  effort  to  do  so, 

THE  PAST  PROGRAM 

Tlio  Department  of  State's  exchange  program  in  its  present  world- 
wide character  began  following  World  War  II  whr^n,  acting  on  a 
proposal  of  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrig;ht  of  Arkansas,  Congress  in  1946 
{Uithorized  use  of  some  of  the  foreign  currencies,  resultmg  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  war  goods  and  material,  to  support  educational  ex- 
change. It  was  broadened  when,  in  1948,  Congress  approved  legis- 
hition  sponsored  by  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
(the  then)  Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  for  a 
specific  international  educational  exchange  as  well  as  information 
program.  ^ 

From  the  time  the  present  program  began — 1949  ^  through  1962, 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  74,000  persons  receiving  exchange  grants 
have  been  foreign  visitors,  and  about  one-third  American.  *  *  * 
About  half  of  all  foreign  grantees  have  been  students,  mostly  at  the 
graduate  level.  About  a  fourth  of  the  grantees  have  been  "leaders"— 
such  prominent  and  influential  persons  as  high-ranking  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials,  editors,  judges,  university  presidents,  and  the  like. 
About  an  eighth  of  the  foreign  grantees  have  been  teachers;  an  equal 
number  have  been  professors  and  research  scholars.  A  small  j)ropor- 
tion,  5  percent,  have  been  "specialists" — persons  outstanding  in  par- 
ticular fields,  from  fine  arts  to  ophthalmology.  Most  students  and 
most  rosearcli  scholars  and  lecturers  were  awarded  only  travel  ex- 
penses ;  most  other  exchangees  received  a  full  grant  covering  all  neces- 
.sarv  costs  of  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 

fn  general,  the  American  grantees  include  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion  of  students — about  half ;  almost  all  other  American  gran- 
tees liave  been  professors,  research  scholars,  and  specialists. 

Initially,  in  the  immediate  post-war  years,  when  surplus  foreign 
currencies  were  available  chiefly  in  Europe,  the  focus  of  the  exchange 
program  was  on  that  area.  In  1953,  for  example,  there  were  nearly 
1,700  student  grantees  coming  to  the  United  States  from  Europe, 
compared  to  9  from  Africa.   As  new  countries  came  into  being  in 

1  strictly  speaking,  the  first  efforts  at  educationtU  exchange  started  In  I9i38,  25  years 
a^o.  when  a  Division  of  Cultural  RelationH  was  established  in  the  Dnpartment  of  State  to 
facilitate  exchange  with  Latin  America.  It  was  not  until  the  so-called  Fulbright  Amend- 
ment of  194i6.  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1048.  however,  that  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  became  a  major  worldwide  program.  State  Department  atatlstlca  on  the  pro- 
gram begin  with  1940.  The  legislation  under  which  the  program  Is  conducted  today  la 
Public  Law  87-25ft,  the  srvcalled  Fulbright  Hay«  Act  of  Sept.  21.  1961,  which  consolidated 
previous  legislation,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  Its  two  sponsors — Senator  Fulbrlght 
and  Representative  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio. 

o 
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Asia  and  Africa,  considerably  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  exchange  outside  of  Europe. 

The  volume  of  exchange  has  grown  considerably  since  1949.  For 
American  grantees  alone  the  number  has  far  more  than  doubled,  t6 
about  2,000  in  1962.  The  number  of  foreign  grantees  has  gone  up 
six  times,  totaling  over  5,400  persons  brought  to  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  in  1962. 

Jfost  of  the  foreign  student  and  research  scholar  grantees  stay  in 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  for  a  year;  perhaps  a  fourth  remain  as 
long  as  3  years.  Most  leaders  and  specialists  are  here  on  short-term 
visits  (usually  from  6  weeks  to  less  tlian  6  months),  traveling  exten- 
sively to  see  places  and  persons  related  to  their  special  interests. 
Usually,  the  foreign  grantee's  visit  in  the  United  States  has  been 

Programed  by  one  of  several  private  agencies  under  contract  to  the 
department.   Foreign  students  have  been  placed  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  generally  "looked  after"  by  such  an  agency.  *  *  * 

Summary 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  was  asked  by  Congress  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  with  special  reference  to  foreign  students,  leaders,  teach- 
ers and  others  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  on  State  Depart- 
ment grants. 

After  conducting  what  we  believe  is  the  most  broadly  based  survey 
yet  made  of  the  program  both  overseas  and  in  the  United  States,  we 
present  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Testimony  is  overwhelming  from  all  sources  that  the  program  as 
a  whole  is  effective.  The  Commission  was  frankly  surprised,  though 
gratified,  at  the  wealth,  variety,  and  convincing  character  of  che 
evidence. 

Out  of  53,000  foreign  grantees  brought  to  the  United  States  since 
1949,  there  were  perhaps  unavoidably  some  cases  of  poor  selection,  of 
bad  programing  and  placement.  There  were  a  few  grantees  who  left 
wnth — possibly  came  with — negative,  even  hostile  attitudes,  or  who 
for  various  reasons  were  unable  to  benefit  from  their  experience  here. 
But  these  instances,  we  find^  are  the  fractional  minority;  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  ovenvhelmingly  on  the  side  of  success.  The  evidence 
is  also  conclusive  that  the  jrrogram  lias  pro<ved  itself  an  essential  and 
vahiahle  part  of  Americans  total  international  effort.  The  basic  con- 
cept of  the  program,  its  potential  in  accomplishing  a  wide  variety  of 
essential  and  desirable  ends,  were  overwhelmingly  endorsed. 

2.  There  is  impressive  testimony  that  the  exchange  program  in- 
creases mutnal  understanding.   Tlie  great  majority  of  all, types  of 

g arsons  queried,  from  American  ambassadors  to  foreign  and  United 
tates  university  heads,  cited  increased  understanding  of  America  and 
Americans  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  results  of  the  program,  and 
better  understanding  betwee*  .  tiie  United  States  and  other  nations  as 
one  of  its  chief  and  clearly  demonstrated  values.  Returned  grantees 
named  . increased  understanding  of  Americans  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  their  stay  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Evidence  is  abundant  that  the  exchange  program  lias  succeeded 
in  helping  dispe  l  among  foreign  visitors  many  misconceptions  and 
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i(,gly  stereotypes  about  the  American  people.  Experience  in  this 
country,  even  for  visitors  on  a  short  study  tour,  is  remarkably  ef- 
fective in  communicating  a  favorable  impression  of  the  American 
character  and  customs  broadly  conceived.  Particularly  singled  out 
for  comment  by  grantees  were  the  vitality  of  American  thought,  the 
American  sense  of  drive  and  organization,  and  a  group  of  warm  per- 
sonal qualities  differing  notably  from  the  stereotyped  qualities  which 
grantees  apparently  had  expected  to  find. 

4.  The  eafchange  program  does  not  bring  about  a  uniformly  favor- 
able point  of  vieio  on  all  aspects  of  the  American  scene;  the  reaction  of 
ftyvmer  grantees  varies  considerably  with  the  country  from  lohich  they 
have  covie^  and  icith  the  particular  aspect  inquired  about.  In  general, 
grantees  from  European  countries  were  most  critical ;  those  from  Latin 
America  the  most  laudatory.  For  example,  only  11  percent  of  grantees 
from  Britain  as  compared  with  86  percent  from  Argentina  and  Guate- 
mala commended  the  economic  system  of  the  United  States.  Only  10 
percent  from  Sweden,  as  compared  to  72  percent  from  Colombia  re- 
ported favorable  opinions  of  the  U.S.  political  system.  Among  all 
aspects  of  American  life,  America's  scientific  development  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  former  grantees  as  a  v;hole;  American 
race  relations  the  lowest. 

5.  The  program  has  been  outstandingly  successful  in  providing  a 
valuable  educational  experience  to  foreign  grantees.  Although  their 
average  visit  to  the  United  States  lasted  less  than  a  year,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  returned  grantees  report  that  they  have  benefited  substantially 
from  their  experience  in  the  United  States — most  notably  in  increiised 
knowledge  in  their  professional  field  and  in  the  visit's  favorable  influ- 
ence on  their  work  and  career.  Only  2  percent  found  this  influence 
other  than  favorable.  Three-fourths  of  the  grantees  say  their  stay  in 
the  United  States  increased  their  confidence  in  their  work;  and  half  or 
moi-e  say  it  had  a  good  effect  on  their  professional  title  and  standing. 

6.  The  evidence  is  significant^  though  somewliat  less  conclusive,  that 
the  grantee^s  UjS.  visit  has  also  benefited  his  home  country,  by 
enabling  him  to  transmit  to  it  valuable  new  ideas,  skills,  knowledge, 
and  attitudes.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  returned  grantees  report 
that  they  have  proposed  to  put  into  practice  an  idea  which  was  based 
on  what  they  learned  in  the  United  States  and  designed  to  benefit  their 
profession,  their  own  organization  and  their  community  at  large. 

7.  The  program  has  effectively  established  channels  of  communis 
aatio7i  betioeen  the  people  in  other  countries  and  the  United  States, 
Broader  perspectives,  a  wider  "international  outlook"  were  repeatedly 
cited  as  important  results  of  the  program  both  by  grantees  and  by 
prominent  persons  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  who  are  familiar 
with  it.  Furthermore,  well  over  two-thirds  of  all  returned  grantees 
occupy  positions  in  which  they  can  readily  communicate  their  broad- 
ened perspectives — whether  as  teachers,  journalists,  or  top-level  ad- 
ministrators. The  great  majority  of  all  former  grantees,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  keep  up  significant  contacts  with  friends 
and  professional  colleagues  discovered  during  exchange  visits. 

8.  In  increasing  mutual  understanding,  in  demonstrating  American 
character  and  achievements,  in  furthering  the  grantee's  own  develop- 
ment and  career  and  the  strengthening  of  his  country,  the  exchange 
program  has  effectively  supported  one  of  the  NatiorCs  most  basic  in- 
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temational  objectives — of  helping  support  strong  free  societies  able  to 
work  together,  in  mutual  trust  and  understanding,  on  the  grave  issues 
of  our  time. 

Thus  the  program  as  a  whole  has  been  found  effective.  The  Com- 
mission feels,  liowever,  that  it  can  be  made  even  more  effective  if  tlie 
following  improvements  are  introduced : 

SUGOESnONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

The  foreign  and  Ataerican  grantee 

1.  Too  often  foreign  students,  whether  chosen  by  governmental  or 
private  exchange  programs,  are  drawn  from  favored  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  groups,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
where  public  education  is  not  yet  widespread.  We  recommend  that  the 
exchange  program  make  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  out  and  select  more 
^'have-nots--  loith  particidar  promise  and  tident^  so  that^  in  keeping 
v'ith  this  coimtn/s  traditions,  an  American  exchange  experience  never 
becomes  a  privilege  i^estricted  to  the  elite.  Where  necessary  to  avoid 
accentuating  a  bias  toward  upper  income  groups,  we  recommend  that 
the  English-language  proficiency  requirement  for  U.S,  study  be  re- 
laxed, provided  that  intensive  English-language  training  is  given  prior 
to  the  students'  taking  up  studies  in  the  IJniteJd  States, 

2.  Similarly,  in  keeping  with  American  traditions,  the  United  States 
must  clearly  identify  itself  wnth  the  forces  of  constructive  change 
and  progress  in  the  developing  countries.  We  recommend  iliat  the 
exchange  program  mnke  a  particular  effort  to  seek  oid  and  select  those 
candidates  abroad  loho  are  sufficiently  vigorous  and  restless  to  help 
promote  desirable  social  and  economic  change.  This  may  mean  in  some 
countries  choosing  more  rising  young  adults,  including  some  who  are 
locally  considered  "radical,"  "left-wing,"  or  politically  dissident. 
They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ieam  that  there  is  a  democratic 
road  to  reform, 

3,  To  assure  better  quality  foreign  students  for  private  exchange 
programs,  ice  recommend  that  more  'Afield  selection  centers^^  be  set  up 
on  a  regional  baJiis  overseas^  under  private  sponsorship^  to  assist  U ,o , 
universities  and  private  agencies  in  choosing  property  qualified  stu- 
dents; and  to  help  the  students  select  the  university  or  college  best 
suited  to  their  neeas, 

4,  To  assure  better  placement  and  programing  of  foreign  students 
and  visitors  in  tlie  United  States,  we  make  two  major  comments:  (a) 
The  private  agencies  which,  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  State, 
handle  programing  and  placement  of  foreign  students  and  visitors, 
have  made  an  immensely  important  contribution  to  educational  ex- 
change. However,  we  recommend  that  a  special  stMdy  be  m^ide  of 
these  private  contract  agencies  to  determine  their  present  effectiveness 
and  examine  hou>  they  might  more  fully  adapt  themselves  to  the  enor- 
mous groxcth  in  exchange  in  recent  years;  (b)  personal  visits  with 
American  families  are  considered  by  foreim  visitors  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  memorable  parts  of  their  U,S.  experience.  Returned 
grantees,  especially  from  the  developing  countries,  repeatedly  express 
the  need  for  more  personal  contacts  and  visits  with  Americans  in  a 
U.S,  trip.   We  recommend  that  all  programs  for  all  foreign  visitors 
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provide  more  time  and  arrangements  for  meeting  a  loide  cross  section 
of  American  families, 

5.  There  is  pervasive  testimony  that,  with  many  outstanding  ex- 
ceptions, the  quality  of  American  professors  and  lecturers  selected 
for  overseas  grants  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  ^Ye  recommend  ttvo 
remedies:  (a)  A  substantial  increase  in  the  very  low  salaries  now 
offered  to  professors  and  lecturers^  even  if  this  means  sharply  rediccing 
the  7iumber  of  qrajitees^  as  well  as  an  allowance  for  travel  for  the 
grantees^  depenctents;  (b)  increased  use  of  direct  recruitment  of  quali- 
fied candidate^.  Overseas  requests  for  American  professors  and  lec- 
turers should  not  be  filled  if  first-rate  persons  are  not  available. 

Policy  and  adimnistration 

6.  Not  enough  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  role,  quality,  and 
status  of  the  cultural  affairs  officer  wlio  carries  out  the  educational 
exchange  program  overseas.  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the 
cultural  affairs  officer,  and  the  bearing  that  the  administration  of 
the  edxteatiomd  and  cultural  program  abroad  by  US! A  ma,y  have  on 
his  work  and  career, 

7.  "Fiscal  starvation"  was  frequently  cited  as  a  recurrent  weak- 
ness of  the  program,  which  undermines  its  effectiveness.  Testimony 
is  almost  universal  that  the  program  as  a  whole  has  been  under- 
financed. A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  problems  created 
for  the  program  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by  the  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  currencies.  Further^  two  financial  problems 
demand  immediate  remedy:  (a)  Funds  should  be  "provided  at  once  for 
dependents^  travel  in  or^er  to  secure  better  caliber  American  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  for  overseas  grants;  and  (b)  the  present  tudi- 
crously  low  official  hospitality  allowances  available  to  the  State 
Department  should  be  increased  so  that  at  least  a  minimum  of  official 
hospitality  and  courtesies  may  be  extended  to  foreign  visitors. 

8.  Better  coordination  among  the  various  Govemm>ent  agencies 
involved  in  exchange  of  persom  continues  to  be  the  highest  priority 
objective  for  improvement  of  the  program.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  has  initiated  important 
steps  to  coordinate  the  many  diverse  programs ;  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  The  Assistant  Secretary  should  continue  actively  to  secure 
further  coordination  of  these  programs  not  only  in  Washington  but  at 
U.S.  Embassies  abroad. 

9.  The  character  of  the  exchange  program  in  any  given  country 
must  be  detennimd  by  the  needs  ana  character  of  that  country^  and 
not  by  a  formula  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  group  of  countries. 
One  country  may  require  special  emphasis  on  teachers,  another  on 
leaders,  and  so  forth.  Thus^  country'Dy-country  planning  is  essential^ 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  At  U.S.  Embassies  abroad,  we 
urge  our  Ambassadors  to  give  the  strong  leadership  that  is  essential  to 
a  well-planned  and  coordinated  country  program. 

10.  In  the  developing  countries^  the  exchange  program  should^ 
where  possible  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  program^ 
directly  concern  itself  with  the  strengthening  of  their  educational- 
and  social  institutions — helping  to  produce  attitudes  and  leadership 
making  for  progress,  and  to  ouild  up  local  universities  and  educational 
agencies.    "Third  country"  training  and  exchange  should  be  used 
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much  more  fully  by  both  Government  and  private  agencies  which  are 
able  to  do  so. 

11.  The  new  enthtisiasm  for  work  with  developing  nations  sJiould 
not  lead  to  negl-ect  or  downgrading  of  the  educational  and  cultural 
^rrograms  with  Europe.  The  vitality  of  the  new  Europe,  the  crucial 
iinportance  of  our  allies,  and  Europe's  continuing  close  cultural  ties 
with  the  developing  nations  all  underscore  the  need  for  continued 
effort  in  that  area. 

12.  Coordination  of  the  approach  and  procedures  of  the  various 
Government  agencies  vis-a-vis  the  universities  is  urgently  needed  on 
the  problems  of  educational  exchange  and  development.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  should 
continue  to  take  all  feasible  steps  to  assure  such  coordination,  and 
also  to  bring  the  universities  more  closely  into  the  planning  phase 
of  overseas  educational  programs.  Further,  to  relieve  the  pnancial 
pressure  upon  universities  which  receive  foreign  students  and  which 
are  now  called  upon  for  considerable  unreimbursed  financial  outlay, 
the  Commission  endorses  the  proposal  that  ''cost  of  education^'^  grants 
be  paid  to  them  for  all  Government-sponsored  foreign  students. 

In  sum,  the  American  people  can  feel  pride  and  deep  satisfaction 
that,  although  some  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made,  the  i)rogram 
has  proved  so  effective  to  their  purposes,  and  has  established  itself  as 
a  basic  ingredient  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  other  international  activity  of  our  Government  that  enjoys  so 
much  spontaneous  public  approval,  elicits  such  extensive  citizen  j)ar- 
ticipation,  and  yields  such  impressive  evidences  of  success.  In  a 
time  when  most  international  activities  seem  almost  unbearably  com- 
plex, hazardous,  and  obscure  in  outcome,  the  success  of  educational 
exchange  is  a  beacon  of  hope.  ( Beaco  n  of  Hope. ) 
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College  and  University  Programs  of 
Academic  Exchange 

by  the  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy 

One  section  of  the  1960  publication  of  the  Committee  on  Interchange 
Policy  of  the  Irustitute  of  International  Education  was  devoted  to  the 
issues  and  questions  raised  by  acadeniic  exchange  at  the  faculty  level. 

Academic  exchanges  at  the  faculty  level,  whether  foreign  faculty  on 
the  campus  or  American  faculty  abroad,  can  make  a  direct  contribu- 
tio]i  to  scholarship.  Exchange  brings  the  international  commimity  of 
scholars  closer  together,  and  provides  a  'vital  means  of  communication 
betvveeji  pei-sons  with  similar  interests.  It  permits  scholars  who  al- 
ready know  each  others'  work  to  know  each  other  personally.  Com- 
munication between  scholars  and  scientists  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  nec- 
essity. Scientific  inquiry  presupposes  the  fullest  exchange  of  ideas. 
Scientists  need  face-to-face  contact  with  their  colleagues  in  addition  to 
written  communication.  Discussion  permits  an  interplay  of  ideas 
which  leads  to  new  insights.  The  testmg  of  theories  and  clarification 
of  opposing  points  of  view  across  national  boundaries  are  essential  to 
scholarship. 

Foreign  faculty  can  be  a  valuable  teaching  resource.^  A  professor 
from  another  country  brings  the  university  knowledge  and  experience 
which  can  enrich  the  curriculum.  He  may  enable  the  university  to 
introduce  courses  in  subjects  it  has  not  previously  offered.  He  brings 
new  points  of  view  to  courses  already  offered.  He  stimulates  interest 
in  otner  countries,  and  is  a  source  of  firsthand  information  about  his 
own  country.  He  raises  questions  about  American  education  that  may 
provoke  thoughtful  discussion.  He  brings  his  American  colleagues 
up  to  date  on  professional  and  scholarly  developments  abroad.  He 
can  sometimes  replace  an  American  faculty  member  released  by  the 
university  for  an  overseas  assignment. 

Professors  from  abroad  are  commonly  used  to  teach  languages  and 
area  study  programs.  Even  where  the  direct  method  of  language 
teaching  is  used,  instruction  by  those  who  speak  a  language  as  their 
native  tongue  is  a  useful  supplement.  *  *  *  There  are  ether  fields 
which  can  be  taught  by  foreign  professors.  They  are  increasingly 
called  upon  to  teach  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy as  they  pertain  to  other  areas  of  the  world.  Under  the  Fifl- 
bright  program  they  teach  the  arts,  the  social  sciences,  certain  pro- 
fessional fields  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 
Very  possibly  courses  in  all  fields  could  benefit  from  the  professional 
competence  and  wider  horizons  provided  by  professors  from  abroad. 

Both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  using  foreign  faculty 
members  in  teaching  positions  must,  of  course,  be  weighed.  The  for- 
eign background  which  makes  the  faculty  member  from  abroad  an 

*  Lam.  Elizabeth  P..  "How  Ameiicati  Colleges  and  UnlverBlttes  Can  Benefit  from  the 
Fulbrlght  Pro-am/'  The  Educational  Record,  January  ld5(\  p.  39. 
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asset^  also  creates  problems  of  adjustment,  both  for  the  university  and 
for  tne  individual.  While  the  foreign  research  scholar  is  protected  by 
his  relative  isolation  in  the  laboratory,  the  foreign  teacher  must  fit  into 
a  highly  organized  university  system  quite  different  from  that  at  home. 
He  IS  faced  in  his  daily  work  with  differences  in  philosophy,  cur- 
riculum, and  methods  of  teaching.  Both  the  visiting  professor  and 
his  students  lack  background  in  each  other's  cultures.  The  visitor 
needs  some  concept  of  what  is  already  in  the  minds  of  American  stu- 
dents. While  helping  him  to  orient  himself  to  his  new  environment, 
the  university  may  also  find  it  necessary  to  make  certain  adjustments 
to  take  full  advantage  of  what  the  newcomer  has  to  offer.  Ways  of 
making  more  imaginative  use  of  foreipi  faculty,  especially  at  smaller 
colleges,  is  an  area  needing  further  exploration. 

FI^RKIGN  FACULTY  AND  RESEARCH  SCHOLARS 

1.  Does  university  polic}^  encourage  the  appointment  of  visiting 
foreign  faculty  members  to  teach  as  well  as  do  research? 

2.  How  are  foreign  faculty  members  recruited  ?  Is  the  university 
making  full  use  of  available  sources  of  recruitment  information 

3.  Which  departments  can  benefit  most  from  the  appointment  of 
foreign  professors  and  lecturers?  Has  the  university  explored  their 
use  in  other  departments  and  fields? 

4.  How  can  foreign  faculty  members  be  used  most  successfully  in 
undergraduate  reaching?  To  what  extent  can  they  be  used  to  teach 
required  courses? 

5.  How  can  foreign  faculty  be  used  most  effectively  to  educate  the 
general  student  in  non-Western  cultures? 

6.  What  is  uni%'ersity  policy  comjerning  the  granting  of  researcli 
privileges  to  foreign  research  scholars?  How  much  opportunity  do 
scholars  have  to  become  acquainted  with  the  university  as  a  whole? 

7.  What  is  a  reasonable  teaching  load  for  a  foreign  faculty  member 
who  is  also  studying  or  doing  research? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  help  foreign  faculty  members  fit  into  uni- 
versity life?  into  the  teaching  profjram? 

9.  Does  the  university  share  foreign  faculty  membei*s  and  scholars 
with  nearby  institutions? 

10.  Is  the  university  bringing  foreign  faculty  members  to  the  uni- 
vei-sity  on  the  most  appropriate  visa?  Has  the  university  looked 
into  the  best  type  of  visa  for  potentially  permanent  faculty  members? 

11.  Does  the  university  know  where  to  get  infoimation  on  tax  ques- 
tious  pertaining  to  foreign  faculty  members? 

12.  Is  the  university  getting  full  value  from  foi-eign  faculty  mem- 
bers? Has  it  considered  usiuir  them  for  special  lectures,  seminars, 
contributions  to  scholarly  pubfications,  etc.? 

13.  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  American  textbooks  and  profes- 
sional journals  more  readily  available  to  faculty  members  who  have 
returned  home?  *  *  * 

U.S.  FACULTY  ABROAD 

American  faculty  members  go  abroad  to  teach,  to  learn,  to  do  re- 
search. *  *  * 

Some  American  universities  are  asking  whether  they  can  continue 
to  send  faculty  abroad  under  teclmical  assistance  programs  without 
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seriously  depleting  their  own  resources  during  a  period  of  expand- 
ing student  enrollnients  in  the  United  States.  Frequently  the  very 
persons  who  are  in  demand  abroad  are  those  needed  at  home.  What 
happens  to  teaching  effectiveness  when  key  faculty  members  are  out 
of  tlie  country  for  extended  periods  of  time?  What  values  does  the 
university  itself  derive  from  permitting  faculty  to  travel  abroad  on 
Government  and  business  assignments?  Do  tne  advantages  to  the 
university  outweigh  the  disadvantages?  The  giver-receiver  relation- 
sliip,  which  often  characterizes  technical  assistance,  is  not  a  healthy 
one  in  academic  exchange.  To  justify  continued  U.S.  university  sup- 
IX)rt,  the  benefits  to  the  univei*sity  must  at  least  partially  balance  the 
sacrifices  involved. 

What  are  the  reciprocal  benefits  to  the  university?  Overseas  ex- 
perience for  faculty  showed  direct  returns  in  the  form  of  increased 
scholarly  achievement  and  teaching  competence.  In  addition  to 
stren^hening  the  ties  that  bind  the  scholarly  world  together,  the 
American  faculty  member  abroad  replenishes  his  own  intellectual  re- 
sources. He  develops  new  ideas  for  research  projects.  His  point  of 
view  becomes  less  parochial.  He  becomes  aware  of  cultures  and  con- 
cepts not  previously  within  his  ken.  His  experience  affects  the  con- 
tent of  his  courses.  New  courses,  and  new  ways  of  teaching  old 
coui^ses,  may  result.  Insights  are  passed  on  to  students  and  influence 
the  view  w  Inch  students  take  of  the  world.  The  professor's  broadened 
perspective  helps  to  broaden  theirs.  He  is  better  equipped  to  advise 
students,  both  American  and  foreign,  on  many  subjects.  Exchange 
of  faculty  members  directly  infuses  an  international  element  into 
the  curriculum  and  the  university. 

Loaning  faculty  to  foreign  universities  and  foreign  governments 
is  also  a  direct  means  by  \vhich  a  U.S.  university  can  contribute  to 
social  and  economic  progress  in  developing  countries.  A  shortage 
of  educated  persons  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  handicap  facing 
these  countries.  Their  need  for  teachers  and  advisers  is  urgent  They 
cannot  wait  until  local  schools  and  universities  are  able  to  fill  the  de- 
mand, or  until  those  studying  abroad  return.  A  foreign  adviser  or 
teacher  in  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time  can  have  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  way  new  institutions  develop. 

The  most  effective  ways  of  using  an  American  faculty  member  to 
render  technical  assistance  still  need  to  be  studied.  Used  simply  as  a 
replacement  for  a  local  teacher,  the  individual  American  too  frequently 
has  little  impact  on  the  foreign  university  and  less  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country.  The  transfer  of  knowledge  from 
one  country  to  another  is  at  best  difficult.  It  is  complicated  oy  lan- 
guage barriers  and  cultural  differences.  Sometimes  traditional  prac- 
tices weigh  so  heavily  on  people  and  institutions  that  changes  can  be 
introduced  only  very  gradually.  Ways  of  multiplying  the  effect  of 
each  American  faculty  member  need  to  be  explored.  One  suggestion 
is  to  attach  faculty  members  to  universities  as  advisers  only,  rather  than 
as  teachers.  Another  is  to  establish  research  centers,  to  which  quali- 
fied Americans  can  be  sent,  which  would  apply  modem  scientific 
methods  to  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  developing  country. 
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TT.S.  FACULTY  ABROAD 

1.  Which  departments  can  benefit  most  from  opportunities  for 
faculty  to  study  and  do  research  abroad? 

2.  Has  everyone  in  the  foreign  language  departments  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  abroad  ?   How  long  ago  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  systematic  effort  U>  see  that  faculty  members  in  each 
department  have  an  opportunity  to  g^et  in  touch  with  colleagues  abroad, 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  their  own  discipline T 

4.  Does  university  policy  encourage  or  permit  faculty  to  participate 
in  overseas  programs  involving  teaching  and  advising  as  well  as 
research? 

5.  Does  the  university  need  to  reconsider  regulations  which  preclude 
faculty  from  holding  lecturing  awards  abroad  and  simultaneously 
receivmg  sabbatical  pay? 

6.  What  kind  of  preparation  is  needed  by  faculty  who  teach  or  do 
research  abroad?  Are  they  prepared  to  fit  into  a  culture  and  an 
educational  system  very  different  from  those  at  home? 

7.  Are  those  involved  in  teaching  or  advising  able  to  look  beyond 
their  own  specialty  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  host  country  ? 

8.  Has  the  university  looked  into  the  possibility  of  temporarily  re- 
placing American  faculty  on  overseas  assignment  with  foreign  faculty 
members  ? 

9.  Do  activities  proposed  under  contract  programs  strengthen  the 
university's  capacity  to  carry  out  its  central  mission?  Do  contract 
terms  permit  the  university  to  administer  the  program  efficiently? 

10.  Do  university  personnel  policies  penalize  the  faculty  member 
who  goes  abroad?' 

11.  Is  there  a  satisfactory  policy  for  faculty  members  overseas 
governing: 

Sabbatical  leave? 

Promotion? 

Tenure? 

Salary  increments? 
Insurance? 

Supplementary  financial  support? 

12.  Is  the  university  receiving  reciprocal  benefits  from  programs  of 
technical  assistance?  Is  it  making  full  use  of  faculty  members  re- 
turned from  abroad  to  improve  academic  offerings  and  widen  horizons 
of  students?  In  designing  research  projects?  (^'College  and  Univer- 
sity Programs  of  Academic  Exchange.") 
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A  New  Education  Program  for  the  Peace  Corps 
by  Harris  L.  Wofford 

Mr,  Wofford  is  Associate  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps^  in  charge  of 
the  Office  of  PI<inning^  EvaJ/ication^  and  Research^  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  organization's  Education  Task  Force. 

By  1970  some  50,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  have  returned 
from  2  years'  service  in  more  than  50  countries  and  another  20,000 
volunteers  should  be  overseas.  By  1980  the  number  of  Americans 
who  will  have  served  overseas  or  will  then  be  serving  in  the  Peace 
(yorps  should  total  about  200,000.  This  is  a  "critical  mass"  with 
niucli  more  potential  for  'education  and  development  in  the  world  and 
at  home  than  is  yet  generally  recognized. 

Will  these  volunteers  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  conditions  for  peace;  to  the  process  of  peaceful  change; 
to  educational,  social,  and  economic  development;  to  mutual  educa- 
tion and  world  understanding;  and  not  only  to  overseas  societies  but 
to  education,  community  action,  and  public  life  in  America? 

The  answer  depends  m  large  part  on  how  seriously  this  is  taken  by 
college  and  university  students,  faculties,  and  admmistration. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  vehicle  whose  momentum  and  direction  are 
determined  by  the  people  who  go  into  it  and  by  the  forces  that  get 
behind  it.  With  a  growing  half  of  the  volunteers  new  each  year,  and 
most  of  them  coming  direcfly  from  American  colleges  and  universities, 
the  shape,  quality,  and  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  depends  on  who  these 
new  volunteers  are,  how  many  there  are,  and  how  well  they  are  pre- 
pared and  supported  not  only  by  the  Peace  Corps  but  by  American 
institutions  or  nigher  education. 

WORLD  UNIVERSinES 

To  President  Kennedy,  in  his  first  report  on  the  Peace  Corps, 
Sargent  Shrivar  wrote:  "As  a  high  educational  venture,  its  proper 
carriers  are  our  traditional  institutions  of  higher  education.  He 
added : 

It  is  time  for  American  universities  to  become  truly  world  universities.  They 
need  to  expand  their  horizon — their  research  and  curriculum — to  the  whole 
world.   The  Peace  Corps  will  help  them  with  this  transformation. 

Since  1961  collies  and  universities,  on  very  short  notice,  have 
Iielped  the  Peace  Corps  train  over  18,000  volunteers  for  50  countries. 
This  has,  in  many  places^  caused  a  stretching  and  building  of  resources 
for  intercultural  education.   About  half  ot  the  first  6,000  returning 

NOTB. — For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  new  program,  including  discussion  papers  by  David 
Riesman,  Jobn  Seeley,  Father  Hesburgh.  ana  others,  and  an  account  of  a  Brooklnffs  Con- 
ference on  the  Peace  Corps  and  Higher  Education,  chaired  by  President  James  Dixon  of 
Antioch  College,  write  to  the  Education  Task  Force*  Peace  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.  20526. 
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volunteers  have  gone  back  to  universities  for  further  study.  Their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  other  nations,  exotic  languages,  and 
problems  of  development  is  no  doubt  helping  expand  the  horizon  of 
American  education. 

But  the  transformation  into  world  universities  has  not  been  helped 
as  much  by  the  Peace  Corps  as  the  above  statistics  might  suggest. 
There  have  been  obstacles  to  a  comprehensive  Peace  Corps-university 
I'elationship — obstacles  that  need  to  be  removed. 

One  of  these  obstacles  is  a  lag  in  understanding  on  the  part  of 
American  higher  education — or  a  failure  of  communication  on  the 
part  of  the  Feace  Corps.  Although  the  Peace  Corps  attracts  a  large 
number  of  applicants  (43,000  last  year,  most  of  them  college  gradu- 
ates), a  larger  body  of  talented  students  and  faculty  appear  to  be  put 
off  by  the  image  tliey  have  of  the  Peace  Corps,  an  image  more  like 
the  Peace  Corps  of  1961  than  that  of  1965^  and  almost  nothing  like 
the  Peace  Corps  now  emerging.  They  still  view  it  as  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  frienuylilp,  an  antidote  to  The  Ugly  American.  Yet  it  is 
much  rnoie  than  tliat.  With  6,000  volunteers  teaching  in  classrooms 
overseas,  in  many  countries  playing  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  school  systems  and  universities;  with  another  6,000 
engaged  in  community  action,  public  health,  or  other  development 
programs,  in  many  cases  involved  in  the  process  of  fundamental 
social  change,  the  Veace  Corps  has  become  a  substantial  venture  in 
international  education  and  development. 

Volunteers  are  sent  into  what  David  Riesman  calls  "positions  of 
awesome  and  complicated  responsibility."  For  this,  the  best  pos- 
sible volunteers  are  required,  and  they  require  the  best  possible  prepa- 
ration and  overseas  support.  And  for  this,  the  atom  of  American 
higher  education  will  have  to  be  split  so  that  its  power  is  released 
and  made  available  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  form  of  outstanding 
students  and  faculty,  and  in  the  form  of  excellent  training,  education, 
and  research  programs. 

We  train  them  for  the  tropics  and  send  them  to  the  polar  ice 
cap.  Unfortunately,  Freud's  description  of  childrearing  can  be 
applied  to  much  of  past  Peace  Corps  training.  For  some  of  the 
most  unstructured  joos  in  the  world,  the  Peace  Corps  and  American 
higher  education  have  designed  some  of  the  most  structured  training 
programs. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  inherent  in  the  very  tradition  of  higher  ed- 
ucation upon  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  relied.  The  fusion  of  edu- 
cation and  work,  of  theory  and  practice,  of  book  learning  and 
experimental  learning  that  comes  in  the  challenging  settings  of  Peace 
Corps  assignments  is  far  from  the  present  practice  of  most  conven- 
tional education.  But  the  logic  of  modem  life  and  new  ideas  of  edu- 
cation are  moving  them  to  see  the  value  of  firsthand  experience  in 
another  culture.  The  Peace  Corps  can  help  with  this  transformation, 
too. 

The  Peace  Corps,  however,  has  itself  compounded  the  problem  by 
tending  to  view  the  education  of  volunteers  as  something  that  hap- 
pens during  3  months  of  university  trainings,  then  stops  at  the  water's 
edge  when  volunteers  go  overseas  to  their  jobs. 
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EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE 

To  remedy  this,  to  close  these  gaps,  and  to  promote  the  transforma- 
tion required,  influding  a  transformation  within  the  PeJice  Corps, 
Sargent  xShriver  has  established  an  edurntion  task  force  with  the 
following  mandate: 

The  tHiuoation  of  volunteers  niiLst  bt*  seen  as  a  ix)n tinning  process,  beginning 
when  i-onege  students  and  other  Americans  ttrst  consider  joining  the  Peace  Corps, 
beinmiing  intense  during  the  months  of  training,  continuing  throughout  their 
service  overseas,  and  not.  even  ending  after  their  return.  This  is  a  powerful 
kind  of  etlucation :  learning  by  doing  and  b.v  living — by  i)er{H>nal  involvement — 
in  the  most  direct  form. 

From  the  lessons  learned  in  training,  and  from  evaluation  of  our  work,  we  can 
now  take  further  steps  to  improve  the  whole  prwess.  We  can  organize  new- 
programs  of  discussion  on  campuses  for  those  interested  in  joining  the  Peace 
('(>r])s.  We  can  i>reiMin>  new  umterials  that  cimvey  the  comi)lexity  and  challenge 
of  the  overseas  exjx^rience.  We  can  enlist  greater  participation  by  outstanding 
returned  volunteers  in  communicating  this  exi)erience.  In  training  programs 
we  caji  make  the  curriculum  more  truly  reflect  the  demands  and  enlarge  the 
possibilitit^  of  the  work  and  life  of  volunteers  overseas,  .so  that  it  is  not  merely 
an  extension  of  conventional  academic  courses.  And  we  can  take  steps  to  expand 
and  enhance  the  educational  process  overseas  in  ways  that  will  contribute 
dirtH'tly  to  greater  job  i)crfon«ance  by  the  volunteers. 

With  this  view  of  the  Peace  Cori>ii  as  an  educational  venture  from  beginning  to 
end.  wc  can  ai>i)eal  to  and  involve  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  academic  leaders 
in  America.  We  can  enlist  them  in  campus  programs  for  i>otential  applicants,  in 
training  i)rograms.  and  in  overseas  work. 

To  develop  this  new  program  of  continuing  education  that  will  en- 
hance the  volunteei's'  learning  and  doing^  the  Peace  Corps,  in  collab- 
onition  with  its  associates  in  colleges  and  universities,  intends  to  do 
the  following: 

1,  Develop  regular  Peace  Corps  training  centers  in  colleges  and 
univei-sities  prepared  to  provide  some  of  their  best  teachers  and  to 
design  model  training  programs.  These  programs  should  full^  utilize 
retuiTied  volunteers,  include  realistic  field  experience  in  America  or 
in  other  cultures  (often  in  the  host  countries  themselves),  and  seek 
primarily  to  start,  processes  of  learning  that  will  continue  while  on 
the  job  ovei*seas.  Instead  of  seeking  to  cram  facts  into  volunteers' 
heads  through  lectures,  the  emphasis  sliould  be  on  seminars,  case 
studies,  independent  research,  reading,  and  questioning. 

2.  Expand  the  advan/'e  training  program,  to  over  1,000  trainees  in 
the  summer  of  1966,  Under  this  phin  juniors  in  college,  or  experi- 
enced teachers,  graduate  students,  or  others  not  able  to  begin  overseas 
service  for  a  year,  will  begin  training  the  year  before  they  are  ready  to 
go.  Then  they  will  return  to  college  to  complete  their  senior  year  or 
advanced  degree,  or  return  to  their  teaching  or  other  jobs  to  complete 
a  contract,  entering  full-time  Peace  Corps  service  the  following  sum- 
mer. Knowing  what  they  will  be  doing  overseas  and  the  country  to 
which  they  will  be  going,  these  trainees  can  continue  their  prepara- 
tion— and  will  be  assisted  hi  doing  so — during  the  intervening  year. 
They  can  cx)ntinue  language  or  area  studies  and  get  further  practice 
in  relevant  work  in  America,  sucli  as  teacliing  or  community  action. 
The  final  training  period  the  second  summer  will  generally  take  place 
in  the  host  country  or  in  another  cultural  setting,  such  as  Quebec 
for  those  going  to  TFrench-speaking  Africa,  or  Puerto  Eico  for  those 
going  to  Latin  America. 
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3.  Give  the  training  Imtitutiaiis  tiine — time  to  assemble  an  out- 
standing faculty,  to  prepare  an  integrated  curriculum,  to  collect  first- 
hand experience  from  the  overseas  project  by  direct  visits  to  the  host 
country  or  visits  from  the  overseas  Feace  Corps  staff.  Early  contracts 
will  enable  institutions  to  employ  project  directors  and  to  make  these 
preparations. 

4.  Encourage  and  assist  Peace  Coi'ps  applicants  and  trainees  to  en- 
gage in  community  action  or  praeti/^e  teaching  in  America^  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  what  many  Volunteers  laclc  most  is  prior  experience 
in  the  kind  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  overseas.  During  the 
year  or  two  before  Peace  Corps  service,  many  prospective  Volunteers 
could  get  such  experience  in  American  community  work  or  practice 
teaching.  They  will  be  advised  to  do  so, 

6,  Involve  colleges  and  universities  and  facidties  in  the  continuing 
education  of  Volunteers  overseas.  Processes  of  language,  job  skill, 
cross-cultural  and  general  learning  are  started  in  training,  but  should 
reacli  their  climax  overseas.  The  Peace  Corps  needs  a  "faculty"  to 
encourage  and  assist  this  continuing  education.  Tliis  will  be  done  by, 
arranging  more  full-time  ovei'seas  staff  assignments  for  outstanding 
faculty  members,  or  by  arrang^ing  shorter  term  periods  overseas  dur- 
ing which  they  would  conduct  in-service  or  completion-of-service  con- 
ferences or  seminars  witli  Volunteers  or  consult  ^vitll  them  on  the  site. 
Also  needed  are  faculty  advisers  who  will  maintain  communication 
wnth  Volunteers  and  give  advice  or  support  to  Volunteers  engaged  in 
independent  study  or  research. 

6.  Get  studies  of  the  Peace  Corps  started  earlier  in  colleges  through 
noncredit  campus  seminars  regular  courses.  To  get  a  wider  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  relevance  and  scope  of  the  Peace  Corps 
work,  interested  students  and  faculty  members  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  and  discuss  case  studies  and  basic  writings  on  the  problems 
Volunteers  face.  These  campus  seminars  could  Sb  organized  on  an 
extracurricular  basis  by  returned  Volunteers  on  campus  or  by  faculty 
members  with  special  interest  or  firsthand  experience.  Or  credit 
courses  can  be  developed  as  electives  within  a  regular  curriculum. 

7.  Promote  the  incorporation  of  Peace  Corps  service  as  part  of  the 

i graduate  or  undergraduate  curriculums.  The  University  of  Missouri 
las  begun  a  master's  degree  program  in  community  development  that 
involves  substantial  credit  for — and  university  supervision  of— Peace 
Corps  training  and  field  experience.  Michigan  State  University  has 
started  a  master's  in  teaching  program  for  Volunteers  it  trains  and 
supports  overseas.  Western  Michigan  University  and  Franconia  Col- 
lege have  started  programs  for  5-year  Peace  Corps  undergraduate 
degrees,  involving  approximately  2  years  in  college,  then  2  years  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  a  final  year  back  in  college.  These  and  other 
similar  programs  ai'e  ways  to  involve  educational  institutions  more 
deeply  in  Peace  Corps  overseas  w^ork  and  to  bring  Peace  Corps  experi- 
ence directly  back  to  American  campuses. 

This  list  just  begins  the  development  of  the  new  education  program 
the  Peace  Corps  needs.  Further  ideas  and  criticism  will  be  welcome. 

The  Education  Task  Force's  first  aim  is  to  make  the  Peace  Corps 
itself  a  better  institution  of  education  and  action.  Even  for  that,  the 
Peace  Corps  needs  a  partnership  with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  with  facidty  and  students  willing  to  join  in  this  new  kind  of  edu- 
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cation-in-action.  Beyond  this  is  the  more  ambitious  aim  stated  by  a 
consultant  to  the  task  force,  John  Seeley.  The  Peace  Corps,  says  the 
head  of  the  sociology  department  at  Brandeis  University,  "trembles 
so  close  on  the  verge  of  greatness  that  the  very  forces  it  has  generated 
demand  that  it  go  all  the  way  over;  that  it  become,  in  effect,  the  model 
of  a  new  education,  appropriate  to  the  oppoitunities  and  the  problems 
of  this  age."  {Excfumge^  Winter  1966. ) 
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WHAT  ROLE  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY? 

Universitiea  for  Export:  Agenda  for  Some  Thinking 
by  Sir  Eric  Ashby 

Sir  EriOy  who  is  Master  of  Glare  College^  Cambriige.  Er^laind^ 
headed  the  Commission  on  Post  Schocl  Certificate  and  Higaer  Educor 
tion  in  Nigeria^  a  body  of  educators  which  Toade  long-range  recom- 
mendations for  Nigerians  educational  and  mam^power  growth  at  the 
tims  of  the  country^s  independence.  The  comndssion^s  report^  issued 
in  1960j  was  titled,  Investment  m  Education.^^ 

On  my  bookshelves  I  have  a  300-page  report  on  the  international 

Erograms  of  American  universities.  It  records  Uie  work  bein^  done 
y  184  American  universities  in  five  continents,  with  an  annual  budget 
of  $30  million.  Faculty  administration  in  Karachi ;  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Khartoum;  the  Yale-in-China  pro^m;  undergraduate 
curricula  in  Taiwan— these  are  examples  of  America's  growing  export 
business  in  universities. 

On  the  same  bookshelf  is  a  recprd  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Council  for  Education  in  the  Colonies,  which  comprises  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  universities  of  Britain.  This  Council  has  guided 
the  destinies  of  universitv  colleges  in  tropical  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong — all  established  as  satellites  of  London  Univer- 
sity, with  grants  from  the  British  Government  running  into  millions 
of  pounds.  And  lower  down  in  the  bookcase  are  histories  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Bombay,  Melbourne,  and  Sydnev,  all  founded  on  British 
models;  of  Manchester,  which  owes  some  of  its  spiritual  ancestry  to 
Gottingen  and  Berlin ;  of  Princeton,  which  acknowledges  Glasgow  as 
its  mother:  of  Harvard,  which  was  bom  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. iJniversities,  like  systems  of  government  and  churches,  can 
be  exported. 

This  export  traffic  of  universities  has  become  a  major  international 
enterprise.  You  in  America  and  we  in  Britain  are  committed  to  it 
on  a  big  scale.  Let  us  reflect  on  some  of  its  implications. 

Universities  trace  their  academic  ancestry  oack  to  Bologna  and 
SaJemo  and  Paris.  But  this  is  not  the  only  line  of  descent  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Over  3,000  years  ago  there  were  in  India 
societies  of  students  and  teachers  performing  some  of  the  functions  of 
modem  universities.  To  this  day  in  Nalanda  you  can  walk  across 
quadrangles  and  into  laboratories  and  dormitories  whi6h  were  alive 
with  students  at  a  time  when  Cambridge  was  a  malarial  swamp,  and 
New  England  was  a  trackless  forest.  *  *  ♦ 

The  ancestry  of  higher  learning  stems  not  only  from  Europe  and 
India.  For  a  thousand  years  Koranic  law  and  theology— known  as 
O  413 
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the  Islamic  sciences — have  been  taught  in  the  madraaaa  of  the  Moslem 
world.  Students  still  dispute  on  subtle  points  of  law  at  Al-Azhar  in 
Cairo.  The  Karawain  University  still  holds  its  classes  in  a  masque  in 
Fez.  Even  on  the  fringe  of  the  Moslem  world,  at  Eano  in  northern 
Nigeria,  the  ^llam  still  lives  on  gifts  from  his  students.  In  the  Far 
East  there  is  yet  another  line  of  descent  of  higher  learning :  the 
dcd^aku  in  Japan  was  set  up  1,200  years  ago  to  train  civil  servants. 
This  ancient  system  of  higher  education  was  not  abandoned  until  1868 ; 
and  the  much  older  system  in  China  from  which  it  was  derived  was 
not  abandoned  until  1905. 

Among  all  these  lines  of  descent  of  higher  learning  one  and  only 
one  has  adapted  itself  to  modem  civilization  and,  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection  among  social  institutions,  has  displaced  other  lines 
of  descent.  The  successful  survivor  descends  from  the  medieval  uni- 
versity of  Europe.  In  the  Orient  and  in  the  Middle  East  the  imiver- 
sity  is  proving  more  viable  than  institutions  of  higher  learning  deeply 
rooted  in  the  indigenous  civilization.  In  tropical  Africa  it  nas  suc- 
cessfully colonizea  primitive  cultures  which  formerly  had  no  educa- 
tional institutions  at  all.  As  an  export  from  the  Western  world  the 
university  is  as  ubiquitous  as  radios  and  refrigerators  and  water 
closets.  Go  to  Accra  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  or  to  Khartoum  or 
Hong  Kong  and  you  will  find  faculties  and  high  tables  (in  one  in- 
stitution even  a  I^atin  grace  before  dinner)  and  academic  gowns  and 
libraries  and  lecture  courses  astonishingly  ([sometimes  ominously) 
like  their  counterparts  in  England  and  ^lerica.  Turn  the  pages  of 
university  calendars  and  you  find  that  this  social  mimicry  is  much 
more  than  skin  deep:  it  permeates  the  whole  life  of  these  exported 
universities.  Young  men  from  villages  reached  only  through  tracks 
in  a  Nigerian  forest  take  honors  degrees  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
children  of  Moslem  nomads  in  the  Sudan  attend  lectures  on  foreign 
exchange  and  the  ^old  standard.  Chinese  girls,  turning  aside  from 
5,000  years  of  their  own  literature,  write  essays  on  Browning  and 
Blake.  Students  with  tribal  marks  on  their  faces,  whose  childhood 
was  shaped  by  the  rules  and  taboos  of  kinship  and  the  vivid  pi^ence 
of  ancestral  spirit write  examination  papers  on  atomic  structure  and 
valency  theory.  What  at  first  strikes  an  observer  about  universities 
in  London,  Tucson,  Tokyo,  and  Ibadan  is  not  so  much  their  differ- 
ences as  their  similarities;  but  the  secret  of  their  viability  lies  in  their 
capacity  for  adaptation.  This  ancient  institution — the  university- 
can  somehow  be  adapted  for  export  to  societies  as  diverse  as  those  in 
Cairo,  Ceylon,  and  Uganda.  How  does  this  happen?  This  talk  is 
concerned  with  one  facet  of  this  problem :  the  export  of  universities 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  facet  of  the  problem  is  a  modem  one.  It  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  export  of  European  universities  to  America  and  Canada  and 
Australia.  For  with  those  exports  came  an  exported  civilization. 
The  first  students  in  the  New  World  belonged  essentially  to  the  Old 
World.  They  came  from  villages  and  farms  still  in  the  stream  of 
European  culture,  where  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning  were  skills 
learned  from  childhood.  Universal  primary  education  was  introduced 
in  New  England  two  centuries  before  it  was  introduced  in  Old  Eng- 
land. The  pioneers — the  new  indigenous  population — were  well  quali- 
fied to  adapt  the  university  to  American  or  Australian  or  Canadian 
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conditions  just  as  they  adapted  their  homes  and  their  husbandry  to  the 
local  climate.  Even  under  these  circumstances  the  European  univer- 
sity has  undergone  great  mutations  in  the  New  World.  Harvard  is 
different  from  Cambridge,  and  Johns  Hopkins  from  Grottingen,  and 
Princeton  from  Glasgow.  Despite  all  the  indictments  which  certain 
of  your  countrymen  level  against  the  American  imiversity  you  have 
(if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption)  given  new  life  and  color  to 
the  idea  of  a  university,  just  as  some  of  your  writers  have  given  new 
life  and  color  to  the  English  language.  The  land-grant  college  (for 
example)  is  one  of  the  few  real  innovations  in  the  academic  world 
over  the  last  300  years.  But  all  these  changes  were  achieved  by  the 
pioneers  themselves:  the  exporting  countries  nad  no  responsibility  for 
adapting  their  product  for  export. 

Tne  export  of  universities  to  the  underdeveloped  coimtries  presents 
an  entirely  different  picture.  Western  universities  in  India,  China, 
Lebanon,  and  ^ligeria  were  sponsored  not  by  the  people  themselves, 
but  by  an  alien  power.  The  purpose  of  the  alien  power  was  not  to 
conserve  and  foster  and  study  the  indigenous  culture  but  tp  displace 
it  by  a  new  one.  In  the  early  days  of  university  export  we  were  su- 
premely confident  that  what  we  were  ex|)orting  was  entirely  suitable, 
without  change,  for  peoples  more  primitive  than  ourselves.  Because 
we  saw  no  schools  and  colleges  we  assumed  there  was  no  indigenous 
education.  Because  African  children  (for  example)  do  not  behave 
like  our  own  children  we  assumed  they  had  no  code  of  behavior.  Ac- 
cordingly we  made  a  mistake  which  still  bedevils  Anglo-American 
relations  with  underdeveloped  countries.  We  did  not  realize  that  at 
every  point  the  new  education  disrupted  tribal  stability,  diminished 
the  authority  of  local  law  and  custom,  and  created  not  gratitude  but 
contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  tribal  elite.  It  set  up  all  kinds  of  ten- 
sions. Here  is  a  trivial,  but  significant,  example.  A  Kanuri  child 
is  taught  never  to  speak  to  his  elders  and  betters  unless  he  is  sitting  on 
the  ground  beneath  them.  As  soon  as  he  goes  to  a  Western  school 
he  is  taught  never  to  speak  to  the  teacher  unless  he  is  standing  up. 
Among  people  who  take  manners  and  deportment  very  seriously  this 
is  a  disturbmg  inconsistency.  Thousands  of  such  disturbances  occur 
whenever  Western  education  impinges  on  tribal  tradition.  No  won- 
der the  first  impact  of  Western  education  was  resented  by  African 
chiefs. 

Today  the  antithesis  is  reversed :  we  in  the  West  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  Western  education  should  not  be  exported  without  suitable 
adaptations;  but  now  the  more  primitive  peoples  are  deeply  suspici- 
ous of  any  adaptation  we  propose  in  our  exported  product.  The^ 
fear  that  when  we  talk  about  adapting  the  Western  university  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  an  underdeveloped  country,  we  are  trying  to  fob 
them  off  with  an  inferior  product.  They  have  become  intensely  con- 
servative. In  Uganda  5  years  ago  I  came  across  a  vivid  example  of 
this.  I  arranged  with  a  group  of  students  to  discuss  with  them  what 
changes  they  would  like  to  see  in  the  University  College  at  Makerere. 
The  first  change  they  wanted  was  that  Latin  should  be  restored  to  the 
curriculum.  "You  teach  Latin  at  your  universities:  why  don't  we 
hrxve  it  here?"  When  I  asked  them :  "Why  Latin?  Why  not  Arabic 
if  you  wanted  a  classical  language  relevant  to  your  culture?"  their 
reply  was:  "Degrees  in  Latin  get  you  into  the  Government  service. 
rnu^^5^  -vhat  we  want  here." 
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The  first  phase  is  hostility  and  suspicion  toward  Western  education. 
The  second  phase  is  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  Western  education 
accompanied  by  mistrust  of  people  who  want  to  adapt  it  to  indige- 
nous needs.  At  first  our  confidence  coincides  with  their  misgivin^^; 
then  our  misgivings  coincide  with  their  confidence.  There  is  a  third 
phase,  when  the  underdeveloped  country  turns  a  critical  eye  upon 
the  imported  product  and  begins  to  ask  how  education  should  be 
adapted  to  suit  local  needs;  and  its  leaders  want  to  integrate  into  the 
educational  system  some  features  of  its  own  past  and  its  own  tradi- 
tional society.  I  believe  that  West  Africa  is  entering  that  third 
phase  now.  The  intellectuals  of  Nigeria  and  Ghana  have  ardently 
accepted  universities  but  they  do  not  want  them  to  remain  an  alien 
implantation.  They  see  vaguely  that  the  Western  university  must 
take  root  and  somehow  become  Africanized.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  do  this.  They  are,  I  believe,  willing  to  accept  our  help.  It  is  help 
which  we,  the  exporters  of  universities,  should  be  competent  to  sup- 

If  there  is  a  moral  i  o  my  talk  it  is  that  we  have  a  dual  responsibility 
as  exportei-s  of  universities :  on  the  one  hand  to  advise  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  our  product  to  suit  local  conditions  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
siifeguard  the  integrity  of  our  product;  for  example,  to  see  that  it 
remains  recognizable  as  a  university.  To  discharge  this  dual  respon- 
sibility we  need  to  insist  on  certain  principles  and  to  be  guided  by  cer- 
tain assumptions.  It  would  take  a  course  of  lectures  to  elaborate 
what  these  principles  and  assumptions  are;  all  I  shall  do  now  is  to 
sketch  a  few  of  them  very  briefly,  and  to  focus  upon  their  relevance 
to  one  region  only :  tropical  west  Africa. 

Principles  are  not  of  themselves  good :  they  can  even  be  vicious  and 
dangerous;  witness  the  only  too  clear  principle  which  the  Belgians 
had  for  education  in  the  Congo :  "aw  cour  des  lecons  sur  Vhiatoire  du 
Congo^  on  s^attachera  a  faire  ressortir  les  avantages  qv^ont  retires  les 
populations  indigenes  de  V occupation  euroj>eene.^^  ^ 

To  judge  from  recent  history,  that  principle  does  not  stabilize  educa- 
tion in  Africa.  However,  we  must  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  for 
fear  of  antagonizing  the  client:  we  cannot  dispense  with  principles, 
and  on  one  principle  there  can  be  no  compromise.  It  is  that  when 
West  Africa  takes  delivery  of  a  university  it  is.  taking  delivery  of  a 
package  deal :  a  university  is  inevitably  an  agency  for  disseminating 
Western  civilization.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  transmitting  a  corpus  of 
knowledge  and  techniques  which  have  international  currency ;  and  if 
international  currency  is  to  be  maintained  there  can  be  no  softening 
of  the  standards  of  attainment  demanded  of  students.  Subjects  like 
physics  and  mathematics  cannot  be  made  any  easier,  or  any  different, 
just  because  they  are  being  studied  by  a  Hamitic  race  in  latitude  10 
instead  of  a  Nordic  race  in  latitude  5.  Western  civilization  w^H 
make  no  concessions  to  Africans  over  this;  if  they  want  universities  at 
all  they  must  have  them  on  the  gold  standaid  af  learning.  If  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  the  necessai-y  effort  to  keep  their  universities  up 
to  this  standard  they  cannot  fully  partake  of  Western  civilization. 

'  Quoted  br  May  hew.  A.,  "Education  In  the  Colonial  Empire.''  IdSS,  p.  14S.  The  pas- 
BOf^e  in  EniBrlish  1b  :  "In  the  course  of  lessons  on  the  history  of  the  Congo,  emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  the  advantages  which  the  Indigenous  peoples  have  derived  from  European  occu- 
pation." 
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However,  on  this  firm  foundation  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  adapta- 
tion. It  was  inevitable  that  a  system  of  education  founded  by  mis- 
sionaries and  consolidated  by  British  intellectuals  should  be  clerkly 
and  literary;  inevitable,  but  (as  it  turns  out;  a  great  misfortune,  for 
it  has  taught  the  African  to  believe  that  the  way  to  poKtical  emancipa- 
tion is  to  acquire  the  kind  of  education  his  overlords  have  had.  The 
district  officer,  the  resident,  the  Governor — those  symbols  of  imperial 
power — graduated  in  classics  at  Oxford.  Latin  is  the  white  man's 
magic.  The  B.A.  degree  is  the  door  to  Africa's  freedom.  And  so  what 
we  call  an  arts  education  has  acquired  a  pointless  prestige  in  West 
Africa.  Students  work  for  it  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  but  to 
acquire  status.  This  by  itself  might  not  matter  if  it  did  not  follow 
that  subjects  like  technology  and  agriculture  are  held  in  low  esteem. 
The  whole  system  of  education  creates  a  flow  of  young  people  from 
the  farm  to  the  office  stool  and  from  the  workshop  to  the  desk.  At  the 
level  of  school  the  children  write  fulsome  answers  to  examination  ques- 
tions on  Tudor  England  and  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV  toward  the 
Huguenots.  They  recite  Wordsworth's  sonnet  upon  a  Westminster 
Bridge  they  are  never  likely  to  see  ("Earth  has  not  anything  to  show 
more  fair  *  *  *  ") ;  but  they  despise  the  rural  science  class  which 
might  make  them  better  farmers.  Even  over  these  literary  subjects 
there  is  an  oppressive  blanket  of  conservatism.  When  the  board  in 
Britain  which  conducts  school  examinations  in  West  Africa  introduced 
an  optional  paper  on  African  history  in  place  of  British  history,  very 
little  advantage  was  taken  of  it.  Teachers  still  preferred  to  teach, 
and  pupils  to  Be  examined  on  the  Wars  of  the  Koses  rather  than  their 
own  history.  At  the  level  of  university  there  is  far  too  much  scholarly 
specialization  of  the  kind  which  even  in  Britain  was  ori^nally  in- 
tended for  the  very  few  students  who  are  going  to  become  research 
workers  and  scholars :  in  Ibadan  University  College  last  year,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  half  the  arts  students  took  a  London  honors  degree, 
which  involves  an  intensive  2-year  study  of  a  single  subject;  and  in  the 
same  college  the  faculty  of  agriculture  was  only  about  half  full.  This 
response  of  the  Nigerian  to  nigher  education  is  reminiscent  of  what 
has  happened  in  India  and  is  m  striking  contrast  to  the  response  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  In  Russia  and  China  technology  and 
agriculture  have  been  invested  with  a  glamor  which  is  making  a  price- 
less contribution  to  the  national  welfare.  This  is  not  happening  any- 
where in  tropical  Africa. 

So  when  we  come  to  cast  a  balance  sheet  for  British  influence  on 
higher  education  in  West  Africa  we  have  entries  on  both  the  credit 
and  the  debit  side.  On  the  credit  side  there  is  this :  by  transplanting 
London  University  into  tropical  Africa  we  have  guaranteed  academic 
standards  and  we  have  created  in  the  African's  mmd  a  confidence  that 
he  can  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  one  of  the  best  universities  in 
the  world;  for  when  he  gets  a  degree  from  Accra  or  Ibadan  it  is  a 
London  degree :  it  has  the  same  currency  as  a  degree  given  to  a  student 
in  London  itself.  It  is  very  reassuring  to  hear  some  of  the  leaders  in 
West  Africa  say  that  however  desperate  their  need  is  for  graduates, 
nevertheless  their  universities  must  not  cheapen  the  degree  by  sac- 
rificing quality  to  quantity.  This  insistence  on  standards  ori^nates 
in  the  report  of  the  Asquith  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the 
Colonies;  it  is  one  of  Britain's  great  contributions  to  the  future  of 
West  Africa. 
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But  something  lias  to  be  recorded  on  the  debit  side  too.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  Malinowski,  in  a  brilliant  paper  on  native  education 
in  Africa,  said: 

To  educate  a  primitive  community  out  of  its  culture  and  to  make  it  adopt 
integrally  that  of  a  much  more  highly  differentiated  society  is  a  gigantic  task. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  a  haphazard  manner,  piecemeal,  by  combining  pressure  and 
persuasion,  and  working  without  aim,  plan,  or  the  knowledge  of  all  the  implica- 
tions. Yet,  if  we  were  to  scuay  tne  tneory  ana  practice  of  education  as  given  by 
one  race  to  another  *  *  *  we  should  llnd  there  a  universal  assumption  **that 
what  we  feel  necessary  and  right  must  be  the  best  for  the  African"  *  *  *.* 

This  warning  has  been  disregarded  by  the  people — both  black  and 
white — who  have  planned  and  directed  education  in  West  Africa.  It 
would  have  involved  no  surrender  of  principles  to  set  the  traditional 
curriculums  of  universities  in  an  African  setting  and  to  give  them  an 
African  emphasis;  indeed  if  we  had  thought  more  deeply  about  the 
export  of  universities  to  West  Africa  I  wonder  whether  we  might 
have  proposed  a  totally  different  pattern  of  higher  education,  with 
agriculture,  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  African  society,  as  the  core 
of  the  curriculum,  and  with  science,  literature,  law^  and  economics 
growing  naturally  out  of  this  cei^tral  core.  Traditionalists  are,  of 
course,  shocked  ai  such  suggestions,  iust  as  their  predecessors  were 
shocked  when  the  Renaissance  dispelled  scholasticism  in  Paris  and 
Oxford.    But  traditionalists  should  keep  out  of  Africa. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  such  a  radical  change.  But  there  is  one  change 
which  it  is  not  too  late  to  make :  African  studies  should  be  central  to  the 
curriculum  in  African  universities.  I  believe  that  at  present  the  only 
places  in  the  world  where  there  are  good  facilities  for  African  studies 
are  Boston,  Chicago,  and  London.  A  few  years  ago  when  Nigeria's 
most  distinguished  historian  returned  to  Ibadan  from  Oxford  he  said 
he  wanted  to  teach  African  history.  He  was  curtly  told  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  African  history ;  and  in  order  to  get  on  with  his  research 
he  had  to  return  to  Britain  and  live  for  a  while  in  exile  at  Aberdeen. 
Of  course,  African  studies  are  not  easy  to  pursue ;  even  the  textbooks 
are  not  yet  written,  but  they  never  will  be  unless  a  start  is  made  in 
African  universities.  One  necessary  adaptation,  therefore,  is  to  have 
institutes  of  African  studies;  it  is  a  welcome  sign  that  both  in  Ghana 
and  in  Nigeria  there  is  a  move  to  set  up  such  institutes,  and  in  Dakar 
Theodore  Monod  has  already  established  an  Institute  Frangais  d'Af- 
rique  Noir.  African  archaeology  and  history;  Islamic  studies;  Afri- 
can languages,  music,  and  art;  the  social  organization  of  African 
tribes ;  native  law ;  economics :  These  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  an 
institute  of  African  studies  would  pursue,  together,  of  course,  with 
studies  in  the  geology  and  soils,  the  animals  andplants,  the  agriculture 
and  forestry  of  West  Africa. 

Even  over  the  leaching  of  science  in  universities  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  specifically  African  approach.  The  opportunity  arises  because 
many  graduates  will  be  needed  to  teach  science  in  schools;  and — diffi- 
cult as  it  is  for  us  to  grasp  this — most  schoolchildren  in  all  but  the 
urban  parts  of  Africa  come  from  what  might  be  called  pre-Newtonian 
homes.  Science  ought  to  be  taught  to  them  in  a  special'  way.  When 
they  learn  the  symlK)lism  of  science  they  appear  to  understand  it,  but 
deep  dowii  in  themselves  it  takes  no  root;  it  is  simply  unconvincing. 

*  Malinowskl,  B.  Native  edncfttloii  and  calture  contact  International  BcTlew  of  Bii** 
Blons,  XXy»  19d6»  p.  402. 
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An  American  schoolboy  will  accept  the  idea  that  force  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  mass  and  acceleration.^  But  an  African  schoolboy 
does  not  accept  this  as  an  explanation.  He  is  brought  up  in  a  culture 
which  is  essentially  Aristotelian.  His  natural  inclination  is  to  seek 
final  causes,  not  efficient  causes.  Force  is  not  clear  to  him  unless  he 
knows  what  pushes  and  what  pulls.  It  was  a  Uganda  schoolboy  who 
listened  patiently  to  the  lesson  on  malaria  and  who  exasperated  the 
teacher  at  the  end  by  asking :  "Why  does  a  man  fall  ill  with  malaria?" 
"Because,"  said  the  teacher,  "a  mosquito  has  bitten  him."  "Yes,"  said 
the  boy  triumphantly,  "but  who  sent  the  mosquito  to  bite  him  ?"^  For 
the  African,  as  for  a  boy  in  medieval  England,  this  is  the  relevant 
question.  And  so  it  is  with  other  natural  phenomena:  explanations 
which  satisfy  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  post-Newtonian  culture  simply 
don't  make  sense  to  a  boy  from  a  pre-Newtonian  culture.  And  so 
science  has  a  peculiar  unreality  for  millions  of  Africans,  and  even  those 
who  teach  the  teachers  of  science  ought  to  take  account  of  this.  In 
the  words  of  a  man  who  himself  taught  for  many  years  in  Africa : 

Whereas  in  an  English  school  a  teacher  iUustrates  truths*  in  Africa  he  must 
prove  them.  Our  teaching  must  be  In  far  greater  depth  and  far  more  concerned 
with  first  principles."  * 

This  is  a  challenge  which  the  universities  of  Africa  have  not  met. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  argument:  the  Americans  and  British, 
exporters  of  universities,  have  a  dual  duty  when  they  promote  higher 
education  in  an  underdeveloped  country.  Over  standards  they  must 
not  compromise;  but  they  must  encourage  flexibility  in  curriculum; 
above  all  they  must  encourage  the  receiving  society  to  incorporate  its 
own  cultural  values  into  the  fabric  of  its  syetem  of  higher  learning. 
In  that  way  the  German  and  the  English  universities  incorporated 
their  national  values  into  renaissance  traditions  from  Italy,  and  the 
American  universities  incorporated  their  national  values  into  tradi- 
tional curriculums  from  England  and  Germany. 

In  thinking  about  how  to  adapt  universities  exported  in  the  British 
or  American  pattern  so  that  they  become  viable  in  West  Africa  we 
have  to  take  into  account  three  assumptions  which  West  Africans  make 
about  their  universities  and  which  we  do  not  make  about  ours.  First, 
Africans  assume  that  the  function  of  a  university  is  to  change  the 
existing  order,  not  to  preserve  it.  Second,  they  assume  that  a  univer- 
sity is  a  national,  not  a  cosmopolitan  or  supranational  institution. 
And  third,  they  assume  that  changes  which  took  centuries  to  achieve 
in  Britain  and  America  must  in  West  Africa  be  achieved  in  less  than 
decades.  Let  us  examine  these  three  assumptions. 

To  change,  not  to  preserve;  West  Africa  has  already  been  swept 
into  the  stream  of  modern  technology ;  she  has  been  encouraged  by 
foreigners  to  despise  her  own  past;  she  has  been  persuaded  that  if  she 
wants  a  place  in  the  world  she  must  accept  Western  institutions.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  her  intellectuals  toward  the  university. 

Among  our  British  universities,  even  the  most  modem  and  most 
progressive  of  them,  there  is  a  strong  element  of  conservatism.  Con- 
trary to  what  their  presidents  say  at  graduation  ceremonies,  our  uni- 
versities do  not  lead  society :  they  tend  to  be  dragged,  sometimes  reluc- 
tantly and  protesting,  into  the  vortex  of  soci&d  change.   In  West 

*  This,  for  him,  explaine  force.    He  demands  no  further  explanation.    But  *  •  • 

*  Masgroye,  F.»  Saueatlon  and  the  Culture  Concept.   Africa  2d,  110,  19G3. 
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Africa — indeed  in  all  underdeveloped  countries — the  university  is  the 
acknowledged  spearhead  of  change;  to  drive  the  people  into  the  West- 
ern way  oi  life  and  to  equip  them  to  survive  in  competition  with  us 
are  important  functions  of  the  university.  And  tnis  generates  a 
curious  paradox:  when  you  sit  round  a  table  with  West  Africans 
planning  a  universitv  you  find  them  thinking  to  themselves :  "How  did 
these  Europeans  and  Americans  achieve  influence  and  power  and  suc- 
cess?" And  they  answer  to  themselves:  "By  going  to  universities  in 
London  and  Oxford  and  Michigan  and  New  Haven."  And  so  they 
press  us  to  provide  replicas  of  our  universities  on  the  assumption 
that  this  will  enable  them  to  produce  replicas  of  ourselves.  Flatter- 
ing, but  embarrassing.  Well,  not  always  flattering,  even:  "When  I 
get  a  degree,"  one  disarmingly  frank  Nigerian  told  me,  "I  shall  be 
able  to  clap  my  hands  and  shout  'Boy — whisky,'  as  you  people  do." 

We  are  now  coming  to  realize  that  replicas  of  our  universities  are 
not  what  Africans  need.  But  they  are  suspicious  of  any  modifications 
we  propose,  and  it  is  a  delicate  operation  to  persuade  them  that  a  uni- 
versity which  is  different  from  ours  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  ours. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  Anglo-American  co- 
operation. You  and  we  together  could  explain  how  greatly  America 
has  benefited  by  not  accepting  universities  as  she  imported  them,  but 
adapting  them  to  her  own  needs;  how  American  higher  education 
would  never  have  had  its  impact  on  the  American  people  if  the  Middle 
West  had  been  studded  with  monster  technicolor  versions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  even  of  Yale. 

This  leads  to  the  second  assumption.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
universities  as  transcending  national  boundaries,  happy  to  draw  their 
students  and  their  staff  from  as  wide  a  geographical  area  as  possible. 
You  Americans  publish  every  year  a  book  grvang  with  evident  pride 
the  numbers  of  foreigners  studying  in  the  United  States.  We  on  our 
part  are  proud  of  the  numbers  from  overseas  attending  our  universi- 
ties. And  it  is  the  same  over  teaching  staff:  if  we  can  persuade  an 
American  to  accept  a  post  at  Cambridge,  (it's  not  often  we  can — the 
salary  is  too  low),  we  boast  about  it  in  commonrooms  and  at  dinners. 

But  a  Wt^st  African  university  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  cosmopolitan. 
It  is  an  instrument  to  help  achieve  national  aspirations;  so  it  stands  to 
reason  that  foreign,  particularly  imperial,  influence  must  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  A  university  controlled  by  international  ideas  cannot 
reflect  fully  the  needs  of  the  society  in  which  it  works,  at  any  rate  while 
the  society  is  a  relatively  primitive  one.  So  the  West  African  does  not 
see  the  university  as  we  see  it — as  something  which  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able precisely  because  it  does  penetrate  national  boundaries  and  dis- 
solve frontiers.  He  sees  it  as  something  which  will  help  his  nation  and 
tribe  to  assert  itself,  something  which  will  give  a  sharper  cutting  edge 
to  nationalism. 

This  is  a  natural  and  understandable  reaction  and  I  think  we  should 
willingly  recognize  it.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  both  American  and 
British  universities  exported  to  underdeveloped  countries  do  have  all 
the  signs  of  being  extraterritorial  enterprises.  Tliey  are  staffed  pre- 
dominantly by  expatriates.  They  have  an  inevitable  expatriate 
W eltanschawj/ng.  Much  of  their  commonroom  gossip  is  about  topics 
utterly  remote  from  Africa.  All  this  the  African  is  quick  to  notice. 
All  this  encourages  the  tendencies  toward  regionalism — the  influence 
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of  the  people  David  Riesman  calls  the  home  guard  locals.  It  is  an 
influence  which  you  and  we  are  at  great  pains  to  suppress  in  our  uni- 
versities, but  inevitably  it  is  one  which  is  fostered  and  encouraged  in  a 
West  African  university. 

There  is  a  further  complication.  The  vivid  unit  of  nationalism 
for  a  West  African  is  not  the  nation  but  the  tribe.  He  thinks  of  him- 
self not  as  a  Nigerian  or  a  Ghanaian  but  as  an  Ibo  or  a  Yoruba  or  a 
Hausa  or  an  A^ianti.  The  Yoruba  politician  (for  example)  expects 
the  university  not  only  to  rid  Nigeria  of  European  domination,  but 
also  insure  that  Yoruba  aspirations  are  achieved  and  the  domination 
doesn't  pass  to  Ibos  or  Hausas.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if 
there  could  liave  been,  for  a  time,  one  university  in  Nigeria  to  which 
the  leaders  of  the  future  from  all  tribes  came,  so  that  they  could  grow 
to  know  one  another  in  their  youth;  through  the  commonrooms  and 
residences  of  such  a  university  real  cohesion  might  have  come  to 
Nigeria.  This  was  the  dream  of  the  early  exporters  of  universities 
(indeed  five  members  of  the  Elliot  Commission  took  the  view  that  for 
the  time  being  one  university  would  suffice  for  the  whole  of  West 
Africa :  Nigeria  and  Ghana  and  Sierra  Leone.) 

It  was,  of  course,  mere  wishful  thinking,  for  Nigeria  is  not  yet  a 
national  unit:  it  is  still  only  a  creation  in  the  minds  of  expatriate 
administrators.  We  have  to  face  the  reality  that  for  a  generation  at 
least  (my  guess  is  that  it  will  last  much  longer)  a  narrow  regionalism 
will  govern  university  policies  in  Nigeria,  ^orubas  will  want  a  Yor- 
uba university;  Ibos  an  Ibo  one.  Each  will  discourage  students  or 
staff  from  alien  tribes,  and  the  Moslem  Hausas  say  openly  that  they 
would  rather  send  their  boys  to  Britain  than  to  a  university  among 
the  Yorubas  or  Ibos.  Unless  the  planners  of  universities  take  ingen- 
ious and  very  careful  precautions,  the  universities  of  West  Africa  will 
exacerabate  rather  than  diminish  tribal  rivalry.  It  hardly  befits  us 
in  Britain  to  be  critical,  for  even  after  a  thousand  years  our  own 
tribal  rivalries  still  persist.  If  you  doubt  it,  suggest  to  a  Welshman 
that  he  doesn't  need  a  university  when  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool  are  so  close;  or  to  an  Irishman  that  he  might  use  some  of  the 
resources  of  English  universities. 

Finally  I  just  have  time  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  more 
assumption  which  has  to  be  made  when  we  export  universities  to  West 
Africa — and  indeed  to  all  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion about  tlie  time  scale  of  development.  We  Europeans  are  some- 
times said  to  quail  at  the  pace  of  American  life;  but  atter  an  exposure 
to  the  hurricane  of  change  sweeping  across  Africa,  I  find  New  York 
a  dreamy  backwater.  West  Africa  has  been  propelled  from  the 
Bronze  Age  to  the  age  of  jets  and  satellites  in  less  than  a  generation. 
The  hurricane  is  destroying  ancient  tribal  stability  and  putting  in  its 
place,  what  ?  Bicycles,  radios,  automobiles,  alarm  clocks,  but  no  alter- 
native stability.  Western  education  adds  to  the  cohesion  of  our  soci- 
ety because  it  fits  us  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  society 
then  offers  us.  But  Western  education  may,  in  some  African  societies 
(I  think  particularly  of  South  Africa)  have  a  disintegrating  effect 
because  it  creates  a  demand  for  opportunities  which  society  cannot 
satisfy. 

Even  in  West  Africa,  where  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  educated 
men,  the  demand  is  not  always  well  phased  with  the  supply.  Side 
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by  side  with  a  superficial  and  tentative  westernization  in  the  centers 
of  population  there  arc  f^reat  stretches  of  West  African  life  untouched 
by  the  hurricane.  Western  civilization  in  Africa  ends  wiiere  the  pave- 
ments ends.  A  few  months  ago,  in  the  villages  around  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Nii^eria  in  the  eastern  I'egion,  a  man  with  a  lorry  was  found 
selling  fresh  human  hetids  for  the  yam  festival  ( j.^st  as  you  sell  mistle- 
toe at  Christmas).  He  had  brought  them  up  from  Calabar  and  they 
were  fetching  £5  apiece.  A  mile  or  so  away  there  are  lecture  rooms 
and  libraries  and  seminars  and  faculty  offices :  all  the  trappings  of  a 
Western  university;  all  heavily  subsidized  and  influenced  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  assume  that  for  a  time  these  two  kinds  of 
society,  one  clinging  to  an  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  folk  culture  and 
the  other  braslil^  imitating  a  modern  town  in  the  American  Midwest, 
will  ride  alongside  one  another  in  uneasy  harness.  The  African  uni- 
versity must  be  resilient  enough  to  survive  this  deep  unconformity 
between  itself  and  part  of  the  society  it  serves.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a  risk  of  social  schizophrenia;  indeed  symptoms  of  it  are  evident 
already. 

It  is  evident  in  the  clash  of  the  old  and  the  new  elites  in  some  parts 
of  Africa.  The  old  elites  are  formed  by  those  who  belong  to  the  fami- 
lies from  which  chiefs  are  elected.  In  local  government  they  still 
exercise  great  power ;  the  masses  understand  them  and  they  understand 
the  masses;  tribal  tradition  and  all  that  makes  for  stability  is  in  their 
care.  But  many  members  of  this  elite  are  illiterate;  they  can  take  no 
part  in  national  politics;  they  resist  cliange;  some  of  them  are  even 
hostile  to  education;  and  they  are  jealous  of  the  brash  new  elite. 

The  new  elite  have  acquired  the  white  man's  education.  Tliey  possess 
some  of  the  techniques  for  modem  povemnient,  and  "the  will  to  be 
modern'-  (as  Edward  Shils  called  it)  drives  them  to  an  uncritical 
devotion  to  change.  They  want  to  be  dynamic,  scientific,  advanced, 
"Western  without  the  onus  of  dependence  on  the  West."  It  is  true 
that  some  of  them  are  demogogiies  and  have  a  popular  following;  but 
they  are  inevitably  cut  off  from  the  masses  in  the  rural  areas.  Tliey 
have  forsaken  their  tribal  mythology  and  their  oral  tradition  for 
government  white  papers  and  The  EconcrmM.  The  language  of  mod- 
ernity— English  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  French  in  others — is  still 
not  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  population.  Like  Latin 
in  the  middle  ages,  or  French  in  Czarist  Russia,  English  and  French  in 
Africa  are  esoteric  languages,  which  separate  elites  from  the  earthy 
culture  of  most  of  their  compatriots.  It  is  significant  that  a  third 
of  the  students  in  the  University  College  of  Ghana  come  from  four  big 
towTis  which  contain  less  than  4  percent  of  the  population.  There  are 
centuries  of  difference  between  the  sophisticated  Europeanizcd  African 
lawyer-politician  and  the  traditional  tribal  ruler.  They  stand  for 
two  civilizations  which  must  be  reconciled  if  Africa  is  to  survive. 

There  are  signs  of  a  will  to  blend:  on  one  hand  the  lawyer-politician 
who  dresses  like  a  native  chief  and  who  emphasizes  (as  the  Africans 
of  Mali  have  done)  his  negrohood;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  son  of 
a  royal  family  who  graduates  from  Makerere  or  Columbia  or  T»ndon. 
But  the  schizophrenia  is  widespread,  and  education  aggravates  it.  All 
the  same,  the  best  prophylactic  against  this  form  of  schizophrenia  is 
speed  of  investment  in  Western  education.  The  policy  of  university 
finance  in  your  country  and  mine  and  in  most  parts  of  the  British 
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Commonwealth  has  been  one  of  pay  as  you  go.  We  have  had  the 
universities  we  could  afford.  If  we  were  still  in  the  19th  century  this 
would  be  a  healthv  policy  for  West  Africa,  for  in  those  days  she 
might  have  been  left  to  change  quietly  and  witnout  interference,  at  her 
own  pace.  But  we  are  not  in  the  19th  century  and  West  Africa  cannot 
change  at  her  own  pace:  she  must  keep  pace  with  the  world. 

On  the  time  scales  we  used  to  use  West  Africans  have  been  flung  into 
our  civilization  half  a  century  before  they  were  ready.  Unless  their 
education  catches  up  with  their  responsibilities  and  their  aspirations 
there  will  be  discontent,  frustration,  disillusionment,  and  all  the  hu- 
man misery  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  failure.  We  who  have  traded 
with  West  Africa  and  drawn  her  into  the  Western  World  have  some 
I'esponsibility  for  equipping  her  intellectually  to  stay  in  that  world. 
So  there  is  a  cjuse — and  I  think  it  is  an  urgent  case — for  massive  foreign 
investment  in  West  African  education,  so  that  she  may  have  the  skilled 
manpower  to  match  her  responsibilities  within  10  years,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  for  50. 

The  bill  would  not  be  large :  $10  million  a  year  for  10  years  from  the 
more  prosperous  countries  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
need.  It  is  a  modest  investment  for  keeping  West  Africa  in  the  stream 
of  Western  civilization.  It  is  a  challenge  particularly  to  the  countries 
which  expoi-t  universities.  We  have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  think 
about  the  adaptations  which  a  university  needs  if  it  is  to  be  viable  in 
underdeveloped  coiintries;  we  have  a  responsibility,  too,  for  sub- 
sidizing our  export.  And  on  this  challenge  I  close. 
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The  Universities*  Stake  in 
the  Developing  Nations 


by  Harold  L.  Enarson* 

Mr.  Enarsmi,  formerly  with  AID^  is  president  of  Cleveland  State 
University ^  Cle  veland^  Ohio, 

How  can  the  United  States  help  the  developing  nations  build  sys- 
tems of  education  adequate  to  their  needs?  The  answer  lies  in  mak- 
ing far  better  use  of  our  universities  in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
Our  U.S.  universities  are  a  great  reservoir  of  specialized  talent  of  the 
kind  needed  in  tlie  modernizing  of  the  developmg  nations.  However, 
we  are  a  long  way  from  making  proper  use  of  the  special  skills  of  the 
university  community.  Perhaps  a  brief  recital  of  the  ways  in  which 
our  universities  are  now  involved  in  the  foreign  assistance  program 
will  illuminate  the  point. 

At  present,  tlie  Agency  for  International  Development  has  118  con- 
tracts with  60  universities  to  provide  various  kinds  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  37  countries.  AID  has  currently  committed  about  $136 
million  in  support  of  university  contracts.  Under  these  contracts, 
U.S.  faculty  members  work  abroad  in  ministries  and  in  universities 
as  advisers  and  as  teachers.  We  are  helping  to  set  up  teacher-training 
programs,  to  start  modern  schools  of  agriculture,  to  modernize  schools 
of  engineering  and  medicine,  to  build  into  foreign  universities  pro- 
grams essential  to  development,  such  as  business  and  public  admmis- 
tration  and  public  health. 

The  contribution  of  U.S.  universities  is  impressive  in  its  variety; 
it  is  less  impressive  in  its  impact.  Frank  Bowles  recently  voiced  a 
criticism  increasingly  common  in  academic  circles.  He  said : 

They  are  not  used  as  universities  but  are  necessarily  employed  piecemeal — a 
school  of  librarianship  here,  a  public  administration  program  there,  apiculture 
somewhere  else.  In  piecemeal  operations  they  rarely  command  the  best  admin- 
istrative talent,  or  the  best  teachers  from  the  parent  institution.  In  fact,  too 
often  the  overseas  operation  is  staffed  by  men  recruited  for  the  purpose,  not 
members  of  the  faculty,  very  often  men  who  are  retired  from  other  institutions, 
while  the  regular  staff  and  organization  of  the  university  are  untouched  by  the 
overseas  undertaking. 

In  the  davs  of  innocence  when  the  point  4  program  was  conceivede 
we  talked  of  the  export  of  "American  know-how,'  and  we  conceived  of 
this  as  a  relatively  simple  transaction  beween  willing  teachers  and  will- 
ing learners.  After  a  decade  of  trial  and  error,  we  know  better*  Some 
of  the  programs  we  have  tried  to  transplant  have  been  paper  flowers — 
they  look  good  but,  lacking  roots,  they  cannot  survive.  Good  intentions 
are  not  enough  in  the  face  of  the  barriers  of  a  strange  language  and  a 
strange  culture.  The  implicit  assumption  that  the  U.S.  way  is  the  best 
way — for  the  Colombians,  the  Indonesians,  the  Nigerians — has  been 
proved  wrong  over  and  over  again.  Too  often  U.S.  faculty  have 
brought  "made  in  America"  solutions  to  overseas  problems. 

TVe  easily  forget  that  the  developing  countries  need  to  adapts  not 
to  adopt.   Their  deepest  desire  is  to  fashion  a  system  which  fits  their 
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needs.  The  United  States  borrowed  heavily  from  European  educa- 
tional systems  but  created  a  distinctively  American  system.  So  the  de- 
veloping countries  today  are  determined  to  choose  from  the  world 
stockpile  of  knowledge  about  the  organization  of  educational  systems. 
The  Asians,  the  Africans,  the  Latin  Americans  are  all  proud  peoples; 
they  want  an  Indonesian,  a  Nigerian,  a  Colombian  education  system — 
one  which  is  fitted  to  their  culture,  their  aspirations,  their  economy. 

Our  task  is  to  help  the  developing  countries  fashion  their  own 
unique,  individual  systems.  Neither  our  junior  college,  nor  the  land- 
grant  college,  nor  American-brand  student  personnel  services  can  be 
packaged  for  export.  Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  export  the  expensive 
technology  of  North  American  physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
medical  laboratories  to  univereities  which  cannot  possiblv  afford  them. 
The  scientist  from  our  country  who  goes  abroad  must  learn  to  make 
do  with  more  modest  tools.  Computers  are  not  appropriate  in  uni- 
versities that  lack  the  kind  of  minimum  equipment  found  in  any  good 
high  school  laboratory  here,  nor  are  books  and  other  tools  of  learning 
of  value  unless  there  are  competent  professors  to  plan  their  use.  Our 
own  experience  here  at  home  should  make  it  evident  that  a  university 
is  a  living  organism ;  diagnosis  and  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
foreign  university  as  a  whole,  not  to  its  separate  parts. 

Our  universities  have  a  distinctive,  vitally  important  contribution  to 
make  to  the  development  of  modem  educational  systems  in  the  under- 
developed world.  The  Government  must  think  of  the  universities^  not 
as  contractors  selling  specialized  talent  on  demand  in  an  essentially 
commercial  transaction,  but  as  valued  partners  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  as  it  relates  to  education.  I  would  suggest  two  distinc- 
tive roles  which  U.S.  universities  ought  to  play  in  the  developing 
countries. 

Firsts  our  universities  can  help  the  developing  cov/ntries  shape  an 
educational  strategy  to  govern  Us  investment  in  education.  This  is  a 
task  which  must  precede  all  others.  It  is  not  enough  to  tinker  with 
^  its  and  pieces  of  an  educational  system.  Comprehensive  analysis  is 
required  if  scarce  dollars  for  education  are  to  be  prudently  invested, 
if  the  reform  of  educMion  is  to  bo  systematically  approached.  No 
single  discipline  within  our  uni  versities  can  have  a  monopoly  on  this 
demanding  new  assignment. 

Instead,  we  must  call  on  the  combined  talents  of  many  different 
specialists.  The  demographer  and  the  statistician  must  project  en- 
rollment trends ;  specialists  from  our  colleges  of  education  must  an- 
alyze testing  systems,  selection  systems,  philosophies  and  technologies 
of  education ;  social  scientists  must  analyze  the  institutional  frame- 
work; and  economists  must  address  themselves  to  the  economics  of 
education.  What  is  an  appropriate  educational  system  for  a  country 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  only  $300?  Is  the  goal  of  universal  pri- 
mary education  really  feasible  in  countries  everywhere?  How  can  an 
emerging  country  prepare  enough  high-level  manpower  to  operate  its 
governmental  system?  What  is  the  role  of  specialized  manpower  in 
triggering  economic  growth  ? 

These  and  other  questions  require  intensive  analysis  and  imaginative 
approaches.  Surely  here  is  a  task  of  analysis  for  which  our  strong 
universities  are  uniquely  fitted. 

Second^  our  universities  can  he  enlisted  in  the  task  of  modernizing 
existing  universities  in  the  developing  nations.  These  imiversities  are 
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painfully  aware  of  their  own  inadequacies.  They  badly  need  help,  and 
they  turn  eagerly  to  U.S.  universities  as  sympathetic  colleagues  and 
natural  allies.  A  charitable  gift  of  books  or  e<|uipment  is  not  likely 
to  accomplish  much.  Nor  is  the  occasional  visit  or  teaching  assi^- 
ment  of  a  foreign  professor.  A  more  fundamental,  more  enduring 
relationship  must  be  hammered  out.  The  thoughtful  scholar  in  a 
Colombian  university,  for  example,  wants  access  to  new  knowledge; 
he  wants  to  become  a  part  of  the  world  of  scholarship;  he  hungers  tor 
human  contact  with  his  professional  counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  colleagues  overseas  need  sympathetic  consideration,  not 
gratuitous  advice. 

In  the  task  of  modernizing  a  university  in  the  developing  countries, 
what  better  resource  have  we  than  the  U.S.  university  ?  A  strong  and 
confident  U.S.  university  can  marshal  an  impressive  array  of  talent  for 
the  task  of  institution  building;  it  can  procieed  slowly,  patiently,  flex- 
ibly. Indeed,  it  cun  proceed  in  no  other  way  if  good  results  are  to  be 
achieved.  Quick  results  are  not  in  the  cards;  we  must  not  think  in 
stop-and-go  terms  or  be  content  with  short-range  objectives.  In 
strengthening  the  Latin  American  university,  for  example,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  to  think  in  less  than  7-  to  10-year  perspectives  is  to  risk 
failure. 

The  costs  and  contrnbutiom  of  assistance 

If  U.S.  universities  were  to  be  more  deeply  involved  in  the  foreign 
assist<ance  program,  what  would  be  the  cost?  I  do  not  mean  money 
costs,  for  the  Agency  for  International  Development  must  expect  to 
pay  full  costs  for  services  requested  and  performed.  But  what  of  the 
additional  burden  on  faculty  resources  already  strained  by  heavy 
commitments  here  at  home?  Surely  we  need  to  think  this  question 
through  very  carefully. 

My  own  answer  to  this  is  simple  and  unequivocal.  The  U.S.  uni- 
versity that  accepts  a  contract  with  AID  must  be  satisfied  iliac  the 
task  contributes  to  its  own  strength  and  intellectual  vitality.  Other- 
wise the  university  does  become  a  merchant  of  skills,  or — as  some 


Overseas  assignments  can  oe  intellectually  challenging  and  reward- 
ing. Our  faculties  need  the  stimulation  of  overseas  assignments.  With 
few  exceptions,  teachers  who  have  served  abroad  are  convinced  that  a 
new,  fresli,  and  important  dimension  has  been  added  to  their  teaching. 
Here's  what  a  friend  in  one  of  the  Central  American  countries  wrote 
recently,  "It  never  fails  to  amaze  me  how  much  clearer  the  perspective 
of  Stanford,  universities,  and  the  United  States  is  when  viewed  from 
a  somewhat  different  perspective.  I  think  I  have  learned  a  lot  and 
am  continuing  to  learn."  There  is  no  lack  of  eloquent  t^timony  on 
this  point. 

Everywhere  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  restless  and  im- 
patient peoples  eager  for  better  food,  better  health,  better  opportunity 
for  a  decent  life.  Our  next  generation  must  be  immeasuraoly  better 
equipped  than  are  we  to  participate  intelligently  in  world  affairs.  It  is 
not  enough  to  open  our  doors  more  widely  to  the  foreign  student.  The 
unique  contribution  our  universities  can  make  is  to  assist  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  shaping  their  educational  systems.  Happily,  by  help- 
ing others,  we  can  enrich  ourselves.  This  is  the  universities'  stake  m 
the  developing  nations.    {The  Educational  Record^  Winter  1964.) 
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Univeraitiea  and  the  Foreign^ 
Assistance  Program 

by  Robert  M.  Rosenzweig"^ 

Mr,  Rosemweig  is  associate  dean  of  th^  graduate  division  at  Stan- 
ford University, 

There  is  .  .  .  an  aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  government- 
university  relations  that  is  largely  nonscientific  in  character,  that  is 
growing  in. importance,  that  raises  fundamental  questions  about  the 
nature  of  higher  education,  and  that  has  had  insufficient  airing  both 
inside  and  outside  higlier  educational  circles.  The  issue  I  refer  to 
concerns  the  extent  to  which  universities  can  and  sho\ild  participate 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

Colleges  and  universities — mostly  the  latter — ^have  been  involvad 
in  economic-  and  technical -assistance  programs  almost  since  those  pro- 
grams began  in  the  late  1940's,  At  present,  a^^cording  to  Davia  E, 
Bell,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  69  universities  are  engaged  m  technical  cooperation  projects 
in  37  countries,  and  the  bill  for  them  amounts  to  some  $136  million. 
Bell  states  that  "no  two  contracts  are  alike.  In  each  case,  the  assign- 
ment is  a  highly  specialized  one  which  is  tailored  to  the  local 
situation."  ^ 

This  high  degree  of  specialization  is  not  surprising,  for  it  reflects 
accurately  the  needs  of  an  agency  that  deals  daily  with  as  complex  and 
bewildering  a  set  of  problems  as  any  in  the  world.  And,  it  should  be 
said,  with  problems  as  important  as  any  currently  before  the  Nation. 
No  matter  now  specialized  the  work  in  which  universities  are  engaged, 
however,  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  it  raises  a  set  of  questions  tnat 
any  faculty  or  administration  with  a  clear  view  of  its  purposes  and  a 
sense  of  tlie  integrity  of  the  educational  enterprise  in  which  it  is 
engaged  must  answer.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  AID  that  these  questions 
have  not  often  been  asked — who  will  defend  one's  virtue  if  one  will 
not  do  it  himself? — but  the  failure  of  universities  to  deal  with  them 
may  have  consequeiices  that  are  very  serious  indeed. 

What,  then,  are  these  questions?  What  should  university  policy- 
makers ask  about  a  project  that  is  proposed  by  a  faculty  member,  by 
AID  itself,  or,  usually,  by  the  two  combined?  They  are  a  mixed  bag, 
ranging  from  quite  particular  ones  to  very  broad  ones.  Here  is  the 
way  I  would  put  them : 

1.  How  closely,  and  in  what  specific  ways,  does  the  project  tie  in 
with  a  new  or  existing  instructional  program?  Does  it  add  any- 
thing to  the  insti;  ition's  educational  program? 

2.  Are  there  contractual  conditions  which  would  make  the  ac- 
tivity inappropriate  for  university  sponsorship?   Are  there,  for 
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example,  restrictions  on  publicatiori3  resulting  from  the  work  ? 
What  controls,  if  any,  does  the  sponsoring  agency  claim  over 
university  faculty  and  staff  engaged  in  the  work  f 

3.  Does  the  project  impose  a  Targe  management  burden  on  the 
institution?  If  so,  are  there  ways  of  relievm^  that  burden  with- 
out losing  the  benefits  of  the  project  to  education  and  research  ? 

4.  Is  the  project  justified^  in  the  face  of  possible  obieptions  to  it, 
solely  because  the  sponsormg  agency  wanCs  it  conducted  and  a 
faculty  member  (or  group)  wants  to  conduce  it? 

5.  If  there  are  educational  objections  to  the  project,  are  they 
overridden  by  a  claim  that  the  work  is  important  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  ? 

The  five  important  questions  posed  are  perhaps  not  an  exhaustive 
list  of  those  that  might  oe  asked.  Two  things  are  clear,  however,  from 
this  formulation.  First,  these  questions  are  not  peculiar,  except  in 
detail,  to  the  area  of  overseas  development  projects.  They  ought  to  be 
asked  in  connection  with  every  activity — research,  service,  or  instruc- 
tion— for  which  outside  support  is  sought  or  offered;  and  second,  the 
issues  are  complex  and  sensitive  and  are  not  amenable  to  solution  by  a 
single  expression  of  policy  against  which  every  proposal  can  be  meas- 
ured and  automatically  accepted  or  rejected. 

With  one  exception,  to  be  noted  shortly,  my  own  preference  is  not  to 
talk  in  tei-ms  of  policy,  but  rather  in  terms  of  a  "jK)int  of  view."  By 
this  I  mean  ap  intellectual  ix)sture  which  leads  us  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions and  guides  us,  it  is  to  oe  hoDed.  toward  the  right  answers — some- 
thing less  rigid  than  the  Federal  Register  but  more  pointed  than  the 
national  anthem.  I  shall  suggest  some  of  these  questions  and  answers. 
First,  though,  the  one  exception  to  that  approach. 

Any  wise  negotiator  comes  to  the  bargaining  table  knowing  which 
of  his  demands  are  negotiable  and  which  are  not.  This  maxim  is  as 
true  for  government-university  negotiators  as  it  is  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  summit.  This  basic  rule  has  been  violated 
by  universities  in  the  past,  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  certain  to  be 
broken  again  in  the  future,  I  refer  here  to  two  matters  (grouped  under 
the  second  question  previously  listed)  which  are  central  to  the  integrity 
of  a  university:  control  by  the  scholar  (when  formal  security  classin- 
cations  does  not  apply)  of  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  publication 
of  the  results  of  his  research ;  and  control  by  the  university  of  the  as- 
sigTJiient  of  faculty  and  statjp,  with  its  corollary,  protection  of  them 
from  arbitrary  action  by  outside  sponsors.  In  my  view,  there  are  not 
negotiable  issues ;  but  there  have  been  instances — and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  uncommon — in  which  both  of  the  prerogatives 
were  negotiated  away. 

To  be  specific,  one  agency  operating  in  the  international  area  has 
insisted  on  its  right  to  approve  or  suppress  any  publication  resulting 
from  the  research  it  was  sponsoring  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  the  agency's  original  insistence  that 
it  have  the  right  to  alter  or  suppress  at  any  time  any  publication  which 
it  deemed  "contrary  to  the  foreign-policy  interests  of  the  Dnited 
States,"  A  restriction  of  that  kind  should  be  unacceptable  to  any  insti- 
tution that  cherishes  the  values  of  free  scholarship.  My  quarrel  is  not 
so  much  with  the  agency  which  demands  such  power  as  with  the  uni- 
versity which  concedes  it. 
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So,  too,  with  a  second  invasion  of  university  prerogatives  which  I 
can  cite.  A  contract  currently  in  force  between  a  university  and  a 
government  agency  (indeed,  perhaps,  all  contracts  with  that  agency) 
contains  the  following  provisions  : 

1.  No  individual  shall  be  sent  overseas  by  the  university  without 
prior  approval  of  the  agency. 

2.  After  consultation  with  the  university  and  on  tlie  written 
request  of  the  agency  or  of  the  cooperating  government,  the  uni- 
versity will  terminate  the  employment  under  the  contract  of  any 
individual  thereunder. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  any  self -respjecting  business,  niach  less  a 
university,  can  accept  conditions  of  this  Kind,  In  the  absence  of  any 
procedural  safeguards  or  standards  for  agency  action,  and  on  the  as- 
sumption not  of  bad  faith  or  malevolent  motives  but  simply  that  a  con- 
scientious government  official  is  doing  his  job  as  he  sees  it,  here  are  some 
possible  actions  to  which  the  university  is  liable :  The  agency  decides 
that  Professor  X  is  not  competent  to  do  the  job  planned  for  him  or  that 
his  political  views  are  not  acceptable.  The  a^ncy  decides  that  Pro- 
fessor X,  for  reasons  of  personality,  politics,  or  anything  else  it  deems 
important,  is  no  longer  wanted  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  working. 
After  '^consulting"  with  the  university,  it  terminates  his  contract  on 
the  project.  If  it  is  argued,  as  it  has  been,  that  these  are,  after  all, 
extreme  examples  and  that  no  agency  would  operate  In  that  manner, 
then  the  answer  is  that  it  does  not  need  the  power  that  permits  it  to 
operate  in  that  manner.  Fundamentally,  no  university  should  concede 
such  power  to  an  outside  a^ncy.  Certainly,  none  would  think  of  doing 
so  with  respect  to  activities  on  its  own  campus.  This  is  a  principle  that 
should  follow  the  flag. 

To  the  extent,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  are 
matters  of  general  agency  policy  rather  than  ad  hoc  conditions  for 
particular  contracts,  there  may  be  little  that  a  single  institution  can 
do  except  decline  to  be  involved  in  work  that  carries  such  restrictions. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  good  conscience,  it  can  do  less.  No  doubt,  a 
ie  v  such  lefusals  would  be  the  best  lever  to  use  for  effecting  a  change 
in  i^vMicjr. 

Questions  like  these  are  really  very  easy  if  one  is  confident  of  his 
principles  and  is  prepared  to  endure  a  little  pain  in  their  behalf. 
Much  more  difficult,  however,  are  the  considerations  involved  in  what 
I  am  calling  a  proper  point  of  view  concerning  the  university's  role  in 
economic-development  work.  Here  we  confront  competing  principles 
of  apparently  equal  worth,  each  cloaked  with  at  least  the  appearance 
of  academic  tradition  and  respectability. 

One  must  start  somewhere,  however,  and  m^  point  of  view  starts 
with  a  premise  about  the  nature  of  universities;  namely,  that  they 
are  unique  social  institutions.  They  are  the  only  entities  in  our  socijaty 
that  combine  the  conduct  of  fundamental  research  with  the  training 
of  students  to  the  highest  educational,  technical,  and  professional 
levels.  In  a  university  the  two  are,  or  ought  to  be,  inseparable,  for 
research  informs  instruction  and  instruction  renews  research.  TTiere 
is,  literally  no  other  set  of  institutions  that  can  perform  these  tasks 
together,  Wliile  some  do  not  understand  it,  few  seriously  dispute  the 
value  of  this  unique  blend  of  functions.  It  follows  that  anythmg  that 
destroys  the  university's  capacity  to  perform  its  functions  is  in  princi- 
ple bad,  for  in  so  doing  it  subtracts  a  social  service  that  is  irreplaceable. 
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With  that  as  guide,  what  can  we  then  say  about  activities  that  divert 
the  university's  resources  from  the  pursuit  of  its  central  purposes? 
Since  we  are  not  seeking  mathematical  formulas  to  guide  decisions^  it 
cannot  be  said  that  activities  of  that  character  can  never  bo  undertaken. 
What  can  be  said,  and  what  I  propose  as  a  guide,  is  that  there  is  a 
presiunption  against  them,  that  the  presumption  is  refutable,  and  that 
the  burden  of  refutation  rests  on  those  who  propose  the  activity. 

Agreement  among  universities  on  even  this  minimum  statement 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  more  rational  use  of  university  resources 
in  the  international  arena.  Agreement  among  universities,  however, 
must  wait  on  agreement  within  universities,  and  at  most  institutions 
that  sta^e  is  not  near.  Indeed,  as  we  move  irom  the  generality  of  my 
proposed  guide  to  a  consideration  of  some  specific  kinds  of  activities 
that  are  in  fact  diversionary,  and  to  some  rebuttal  arguments  on  their 
behalf,  the  likelihood  of  disagreement  grows  ever  greater.  The  hard 
qub^ions  will  not  go  away,  though,  no  matter  how  pleasant  it  would 
bo  to  2L void  them,  so  let  us  turn  to  just  such  a  consideration. 

In  my  view,  an  overseas  activity  diverts  university  resources  if  it 
(1)  fails  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  meaningful  participation  of 
graduate  students;  (2)  takes  a  faculty  member  away  from  campus  for 
a  period  of  time  that  interferes  either  with  his  classroom  teacning  or 
with  his  ability  to  provide  his  students  with  consistent  and  timeljr 
supervision;  or  (3)  imposes  a  major  management  burden  on  the  uni- 
versity, whether  paid  for  or  not. 

The  first  of  these  diversions  violates  what  I  take  to  be  a  minimum 
requirement.  If  a  proposed  project  does  not  provide  research  and 
training  opportunities  for  graduate  students,  there  is  a  heavy  presump- 
tion against  its  appropriateness  for  any  university.  Some  mstitutions 
might  want  a  direct  feedback  into  their  undergraduate  programs,  as 
well,  but  that  a  project  should  contribute  to  some  part  of  the  insti- 
tution's educational  program  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  second  diversion  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Some  universi- 
ties are  already  so  accustomed  to  having  key  faculty  on  leave  as  often 
as  they  are  on  duty  that  it  may  seem  unfair  to  impose  restrictions  on 
leave  of  absence  in  this  area  of  work  alone.  So  be  it.  There  is  a 
general  problem  here,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  problem  is  more  serious 
when  a  professor  is  out  of  the  country  than  it  is  when  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington or  New  York.  It  ^ould  be  understood  that  the  problem  is 
not  simply  one  of  finding  a  replacement  to  cover  a  man's  courses,  al- 
though that  alone  can  be  difficult.  Even  more  difficult  in  a  university 
is  assuring  graduate  students  a  reasonable  degree  of  continuity  in 
their  programs.  ^Vhen  a  professor  leaves  the  campus  for  2  years, 
it  is  no  consolation  to  the  graduate  student  doing  a  dissertation  with 
him  to  be  told  that  someb(Sy  else  will  be  covering  the  man's  courses. 
Anyone  who  ha.s  administered  graduate  programs  can  attest  that  this 
is  a  serious  and  growing  problem.  Whatever  adds  to  its  extent  harms 
the  university. 

The  least  serious  of  the  three  diversions  is  that  having  to  do  with 
administration.  If  faculty  discourse  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  most 
professors  dislike  administrative  chores,  and  they  dislike  equally  the 
growth  of  bureaucracies  on  their  own  campus.  They  should  take 
as  jaundiced  a  view  of  those  developments  when  they  accompany  over- 
seas projects  as  they  do  in  others  areas.   Yet  it  should  not  be  beyond 
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our  intellectual  powers  to  devise  arrangojuents  that  will  permit  uni- 
\'ersities  to  derive  educational  benefits  without  assuming  large  man- 
agement responsibilities.  The  point  is  that  institutions  should  be 
wary  of  those  bui^lens  unless  they  are  very  certain  that  the  benefits 
of  the  project  outweigli  them. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  arguable  whether  the  practices  to  which  over- 
seas activity  sometimes  leads  constitute  an  abuse  of  univei*sity  re- 
sources. Of  the  two  chief  arguments  in  refutation  one  is  most  likely 
to  come  fnmi  the  agency  which  wants  the  work  done  and  tlie  other 
from  the  faculty  member  who  wants  to  do  it.  To  state  the  Govern- 
ment's arginnent  first,  the  university  is  likely  to  be  told  that  the  na- 
tional intei^est  requires  that  a  giveji  piece  of  work  be  done,  and  that 
the  best  available  resources  for  doing  it  reside  in  the  university.  As 
likely  as  not,  both  parts  of  the  argimient  are  true.  Still,  I  confess  that 
I  have  gi-eat  difiiculty  with  the  conclusion  that  is  presumed  to  follow; 
namely,  that  the  univei-sity  should  undertake  the  work.  Partly,  my 
difficulty  is  practical,  for  I  have  seen  projects  and  policies  justified 
as  being  in  the  national  interest  that  have  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  u'livei-sity  purposes,  values,  or  atmosphere.  Partly,  too, 
however,  my  difficulty  is  conceptual ;  the  argument  is  just  too  arid  for 
my  taste.  It  is  too  often  made  in  vacuo ^ 

Let  us  grant  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  nations  with  values  congenial  to  ours.  What  then  of 
the  national  interest  in  maintaining  universities  strong  enough  to 
perform  vigorously  their  irreplaceable  functions?  Surely  these  two 
considerations  nee^  to  be  \veigned  against  one  another.  It  is  the  dtity 
of  public  officials  to  promote  that  part  of  the  public  interest  for  which 
their  office  makes  them  responsible.  But  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
university  faculty  and  officers  to  promote  that  part  of  the  public 
interest  which  ^s  m  their  charge.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  two  always  coincide  or  that  the  latter  must  always  yield  to  the 
former.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  it  is  neither  narrowminded  nor 
unpatriotic  to  ar^e  that  this  country  needs  the  undiluted  strength 
of  a  good  university  as  much  as  it  needs  a  good  teacher-training  pro- 
gram in  east  Africa.  My  own  belief  is  tnat  in  the  long  run  other 
mstitutions  can  be  created  to  perform  that  part  of  the  economic 
and  social  development  function  that  is  not  congenial  to  universities, 
but  that  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  other  institutions  that  perform 
the  functions  of  the  university.  The  alternative  agencies,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  do  not  exist  yet.  They  never  will  exist  so  long  as  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  induce  universities  to  undertake  all  manner  of  tasks, 
whether  they  contribute  to  educational  goals  or  subtract  from  them. 

The  second  major  argument  in  refutation  is  that  a  member  of  a  uni- 
versity faculty  is  free  to  pursue  his  professional  interests  wherever 
they  may  lead  him,  and  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  his  rights  as  a 
scholar  tor  university  officials  to  inhibit  that  freedom.  This  is  not  a 
serious  overstatement  of  the  way  in  which  the  argument  is  often  put. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  very  sensitive  issue  within  any  faculty  that  prizes  its 
independence  and  integrity.  And  properly  so«,  for  the  decision  to  hire 
or  retain  a  faculty  member  should  oe  understood  by  all  to  be  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his  professional  ability  and  in  his  competence  to  judge 
where  the  frontiers  of  his  discipline  lie.  Most  important,  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  universities  must  maintain  at  all  times  in  the  face  of  pres- 
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sures  on  faculty  /rom  outside  the  institution.  There  is  still  a  question, 
however,  whetner  the  principle  applies  with  equal  force  when  the  re- 
straints at  issue  are  internal  ones  designed  to  promote  the  corporate 
values  of  the  institution.  The  issue,  in  this  sense,  is  not  whether  the 
scholar  is  free  to  do  what  interests  him,  but  whether  the  university  is 
obliged  to  sponsor — to  provide  a  home  for — whatever  interests  its 
scholars  may  have. 

Within  limits,  the  answer  to  the  question^  so  phrased,  is  yes.  But 
surely  it  is  not  yes  in  all  cases  and  unaer  all  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, universities  might  well  refuse  to  sponsor  certain  kinds  of  weapons 
development  work  or  the  development  of  products  whose  chief  benefit 
is  to  a  commercial  enterprise.  Similarly,  it  is  both  rational  and  appro- 
>  priate  for  a  university  to  refuse  to  endorse  a  project  which  would  not 
contribute  to,  or  would  reduce  its  ability  to  achieve,  its  educational 
objectives.  This  is  clearly  an  area  where  wise  officials  will  step  very 
softly.  But  to  deny  their  responsibility  for  such  judgments  entirely  is 
to  argue  that  a  university  is  simply  a  plot  of  land  on  which  a  ^roup  of 
autonomous  scholars  live  and  work  in  greater  or  lesser  association  with 
students  when  and  as  the  spirit  moves  them, 
»  If  the  foregoing  is  correct,  then  its  obverse  is  equally  true :  If  a  uni- 

versity is  not  obliged  to  undertake  any  activity  its  faculty  urges,  it  is 
bound  not  to  undertake  any  activity  which  tne  faculty  who  will  be 
oflfected  are  not  enthusiastic  about.  One  of  the  dismal  sights  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education  is  that  of  administrators  scrambling  for  con- 
tracts TOr  work  which  does  not  emerge  from  the  research  or  teaching 
interests  of  their  faculty.  The  result  of  this  unseemly  enterprise  is 
bound  to  be  a  faculty  coerced  or  seduced  into  secondary  lines  of  inter- 
est, or  a  frantic  effort  to  secure  nonfaculty  personnel  to  meet  the  con- 
tractual obligations.  Among  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  such  ar- 
rangements is  the  fact  that  Government  agencies  hav^e  permitted  and 
even  encouraged  them.  Not  only  are  they  harmful  to  universities — 
which  is  not,  of  course,  the  Government's  prime  concern — but  they 
insure  that  the  Government  will  not  get  what  it  is  presumably  buying; 
namely,  the  intellectual  and  technical  resources  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  is  simply  a  bad  bargain  all  the  way  around. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  refute  the  negative  presumption  raised  by  at  least  several  of 
my  conditions.  It  may  also  seem  that  in  stipulating  them  I  have  effec- 
tively argued  universities  out  of  any  significant  role  in  the  whole 
process  of  economic  and  social  development.  Not  so.  The  academic 
community  not  only  has  a  major  opportunity  in  this  area  but  a  major, 
and  in  the  long  run  probably  crucial,  responsibility,  I  have  not 
emphasized  the  opportunity  here  because  it  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  the  processes  of  economic,  social,  and  political  development  offer 
some  of  the  most  exciting  intellectual  challen^  of  this  century.  The 
university  which  did  not  provide  the  conditions  for  its  faculty  and 
students  to  partake  of  this  excitement  would  simply  not  be  alive  to 
the  world  in  which  it  exists.  The  pressures  on  universities  to  provide 
service  in  the  sense  of  operating  development  projects  in  the  neld  are 
not  only  good  but  are  necessary  precisely  to  the  extent  that  they  provide 
those  con ai  ti  ons. 

It  is  the  demand  for  service  that  is  not  and  cannot  be  related  to  the 
needs  of  faculty  and  students  that  should  be  resisted.   And  the  higher 
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the  aspirations  of  the  university,  the  more  important  it  is  that  these 
demands  be  resisted,  for  in  the  long  run  the  crucial  responsibility  of 
universities  is  to  do  what  good  universities  are  supposed  to  do:  teach- 
ing and  research.  Not  only  university  officers  and  faculty,  but  Govern- 
ment officials  as  well,  should  be  concerned  enough  to  ask  who  will  edu- 
cate and  train  future  workers  in  this  field  if  not  the  universities.  And 
who  will  do  the  needed  research  on  the  processes  of  development,  if  not 
university  faculty  and  their  students:  But  equally  important,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  either  of  these  assignments  if  universities  are 
persuaded  to  undertake  tasks  that  divert  them  from  these  very  pur- 

f oses  ?    The  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  that  no  one  will  do  them  very  well, 
t  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone's  interests  will  then  be  served,  {Journal 
of  Higher  Education^  October  1964,) 
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The  Universities  and  International 
Technical  Assistance 

by  Lynton  K.  Caldwell^ 

In  a  siAseqitent  isstte  of  the  Journai  of  Higher  Education  Mr.  Cald- 
well discussed  some  of  the  internal  problevis  of  universities  in  the 
administrati/m  of  o^wrseas  technical-assistance  contracts,  A  professor 
of  government  at  Indiana  University ,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  served  over- 
seas in  a  number  of  consulting  and  technical-assistance  assignments. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  in  universities  and  in  government 
concerning  the  conditions  necessary  to  effective  contract  administra- 
tion. This  is  evident  both  in  the  literature  and  in  the  discussions 
that  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Education  and  World  Affairs,  and 
individual  American  universities.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  agreement 
in  principle,  but  in  administration  in  practice. 

That  there  may  be  gaps  between  highest  level  formulation  of  insti- 
tutional principles  and  precepts  and  lower  level  interpretation  and 
execution  of  policies  is  to  be  expected.  The  hiatus  between  theory 
and  practice  is  no  more  characteristic  of  universities  than  of  other 
liuman  institutions.  In  situations  where  guidelines,  conventional 
responses,  and  mutual  expectations  are  well  defined,  inconsistency 
between  principles  and  performance  may  pose  no  serious  problem. 
But  in  new  endeavors,  wnere  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not  been 
learned  and  where  professional  and  personal  values  are  at  hazard,  in- 
coherence in  institutional  behavior  maj^  seriously  diminish  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  the  effort.  University  contracts  with  govern- 
ment for  technical  assistance  overseas  have  been  vulnerable  to  this 
inconsistency,  and  for  three  identifiable  reasons. 

First,  the  generally  decentralized  administration  of  American  uni- 
versities and  the  traditional  custody  of  academic  values  and  standards 
at  the  professional  or  departmental  level  make  it  difficult  for  university 
presidents  or  top-level  deans  to  change  attitudes  and  assumptions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  university.  Methods  of  persuasion  may  be 
available,  but  the  tendency  is  to  use  them  sparingly,  and  preferably 
where  no  interference  with  the  responsibilities  of  academic  deans  or 
department  chairmen  could  be  interred.  Thus  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  a  university  president  will,  or  perhaps  should,  thrust  his 
personal  view  of  the  university's  international  responsibilities  upon  his 
administrative  subordinates.  But  if  there  is  a  pronounced  and  continu- 
ing dichotomy  between  the  official  position  of  the  university  and  its  in- 
ternal practices  relating  to  international-contract  programs,  faculty 
commitment  to  those  programs  is  certain  in  the  long  run  to  suffer. 

A  second  reason  for  inconsistency  between  high  level  principle  and 
lower  level  practice  in  international-contract  programs  is  found  in 
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the  structure  of  academic  values  and  rewards.  Grovemment  contracts 
for  international  technical  assistance  have  overwhelmingly  entailed 
training,  demonstration,  and  consultative  functions — rarely  research. 
A  major  justification  for  university  involvement  in  government  over- 
seas contracts  has  been  "public  service" — a  function  notoriously  low 
on  the  rating  scale  of  academic  values.  Only  the  most  prestigious 
public  services  enhance  the  professional  reputation  of  the  university 
faculty  member  or  the  esteem  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues. The  cumulative  testimony  of  contract  coordinators  and  fac- 
ulty members  strongly  suggests  t;hat  service  at  home  or  abroad  on 
government  contracts  rarely  earns  a  currency  that  can  be  traded  to 
advantage  in  the  academic  marketplace. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  personal  jp-owth  (cultural 
and  intellectual)  that  may  result  from  overseas  experience  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  experience  on  subsequent  academic  status.  The  young 
academic  can  afford  to  liazard  2  or  more  years  abroad  as  a  contrioution 
to  his  professional  education.  For  the  midcareer  and  senior  faculty 
members — particularly  the  more  ambitious  in  highly  competitive  de- 
partments and  fields — the  risks  more  often  outweigh  the  probable  re- 
wards. The  professor  who  returns  to  the  university  campus  after  2 
yeiirs  of  service  abroad  on  a  government  contract  may  be,  in  his  per- 
sonal competence  and  insight,  a  more  valuable  faculty  member  than 
before  he  left.  But  in  the  allocation  of  promotions  and  reco^ition, 
his  dean  or  chairman  may  find  it  difficult  to  equate  his  contribution 
with,  for  example,  that  of  a  colleague  who  remained  at  home  and  de- 
veloped a  continuing  research  grant  that  takes  him  off  the  hard-pressed 
regular  university  payroll  and  also  supports  a  number  of  graduate 
students  whose  future  work  may  bring  distinction  to  their  alma  mater. 
Meanwhile,  the  returnin|£^  professor  may  find  himself  drafted  as  aca- 
demic wet  nurse  for  foreign-student  contract  participants  whose  pres- 
ence adds  color  and  variety  to  the  university  campus,  but  whose  mtel- 
lectual  contribution,  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  highly  dubious. 

Tiie  utility  of  government  overseas  contracts  will  not  be  advanced 
by  failure  to  take  realistic  account  of  the  facts  of  academic  life,  and 
it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  substance  of  most  technical-assistance  pro- 
grams offers  little  attraction  to  the  type  of  intellectual  talent  that 
the  universities  and  the  learned  professions  value  most.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  persuade  first-rate  scholars  to  accept  overseas  assignments 
in  which  functions  other  than  scholarship  are  primarily  in  demand. 
Host  governments  and  institutions  are  often  disappointed  at  the  in- 
ability of  American  contract  universities  to  provide  top  scholars  for 
more  than  short-term  visits.  Host-country  recognition  that  the  team 
members  on  an  American  project  are  not  necessarily  people  of  prestige 
in  their  own  university,  and  may  indeed  be  only  temporarily  asso- 
ciated with  it,  does  not  strengthen  the  team's  effectiveness  on  the  job. 
But  unless  the  academic  community  can  broaden  its  concept  of  what 
is  worthwhile  and  meritorious,  or  government  contracts  can  include 
relatively  unfettered  and  substantial  i^esearch  componefnts,  academic 
service  in  government  overseas  contracts  will  be  a  continuing  problem. 

The  third  factor  in  the  gap  between  principle  and  performance  may 
be  laid  to  institutional  inertia  and  conservatism;  "Few  colleges  for 
universities]  foresee  the  requirements  of  their  expanding  enterprise 
and  design  the  organization  for  dynamic  administration  and  growth 
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in  line  with  stated  objectives  *  *  They  find  it  easier  to  take 

on  new  tasks  than  to  devise  new  means  for  their  execution.  On  behalf 
of  the  universities  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  arrangements  that  meet 
the  needs  of  effective  oversea-contract  adniinistration  have  not  been 
obvious.  The  devising  of  new  organizations,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures appropriate  to  oversea-contract  administration  would  in  any 
case  require  time.  Universities  cannot  be  fairly  censured  for  caution 
in  innovation  in  the  early  years  of  oversea-contract  programs.  But 
they  may  rightly  be  held  remiss  if  they  continue  to  involve  themselves 
in  such  ventures  without  a  willingness  to  make  the  kind  of  internal 
changes  that  are  required  to  reanze  fully  the  potential  benefits  of 
these  programs,^ 

Clearer  and  more  realistic  understanding,  among  ^  all  parties,  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  the  task  is  an  essential  condition  for  more 
effective  use  of  technical-assistance  contracts.  But  this  more  adequate 
understanding  will  have  meaning  only  as  it  is  reflected  in  positive 
action  on  the  part  both  of  Government  and  of  universities. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  changes  needed  in  Government 
policy  and  procedure  to  obtain  the  best  that  universities  have  to  offer. 
But  the  ability  of  universities  to  assist  Government  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  changes  in  Government's  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
universities.  Ii  Government  is  to  obtain  full  commitment  from  the 
universities  to  the  task  of  international  technical  assistance,  contrac- 
tual relationships  must  be  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Universities  cannot  risk  full  commitment  to  contract  pro- 
grams for  which  Government  financial  and  logistical  support  is 
subject  to  abrupt,  unpredictable,  and  arbitrary  change. 

2.  The  duration  of  a  program  (as  distinguished  from  the  dura- 
tion of  a  contract)  should  be  for  a  period  sufficient  to  accomplish 
program  objectives. 

3.  Within  the  general  terms  of  the  contract,  the  university 
should  be  accorded  a  high  degree  of  operational  flexibility  and  of 
discretion  in  making  the  best  use  of  its  resources. 

4.  There  should  oe  a  researt;h-and-development  component  in 
every  major  Government-university  technical-assistance  contract 
for  the  purpose  of  cumulatively  enriching  national  resources  for 
international  technical  assistance. 

The  following  comments  may  clarify  these  points. 

The  Government  has  often  applied  inappropriate  standards  of  com- 
mercial procurement  to  contracts  with  universities  for  oversea  educa- 
tional programs.  University  resources  cannot  be  purchased  like  paper 
clips  or  shoes,  or  even  merely  as  "personal  services."  Government,  like 
any  other  buyer,  will  seldom  get  more  than  it  asks  and  pays  for. 
Neither  will  it  receive  what  its  own  policies  and  procedures  prevent  the 
university  from  giving.  Yet  obvious  as  these  commonplaces  may  be, 
they  have  not  thus  far  significantly  influenced  the  substance  of  tech- 
nical-assistance contracts.  Where  Government  policy  should  be  clear 

^Archie  R.  Avers  and  John  H.  Rnssel.  ''Orflranisation  for  Administration  in  Higher 
EdncAtton,**  Siffher  Education,  XX  (April  lfi64).  p.  8, 

*  There  has*  of  course*  been  Innovation,  particularly  structural  Innovation,  In  university 
admlnist ration  of  oversea  contracts.  But  these  chaneea  are  not  necessarily  acoompanlea 
by  changes  In  academic  and  personnel  policies  and  attitudes.  The  most  Ima^l native  devel- 
opment so  far  is  the  Ford-flnanced  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International 
Activities  (nilQols,  Indiana*  MlchUran  State*  and  Wisconsin)  established  in  January  I9d4, 
to  remove  some  of  the  more  difficult  barriers  to  maxlmizng  the  academic  valne  of  oversea 
contract  operations  and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  nniversitieB  for  effective  technical 
assistance  abroad. 
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and  finm  as  in  fiscal  support,  it  has  too  often  been  confused  and  shaky. 
Where  flexibility  is  essential,  as  in  program  execution,  Government 
policy  has  too  often  been  uncompromising  and  rigid,^ 

The  length  of  the  contract  period  is  less  important  than  a  realistic 
agreement  between  the  Government,  the  universities,  and  the  aid  recip- 
ients regarding  the  length  of  time  needed  to  do  the  job.  There  must, 
of  course,  be  a^eement  on  what  the  job  is — and  too  often  this  has  been 
lacking.  But  mitial  agreement  will  be  of  little  avail  if  the  duration 
of  programs  is  subject  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  changing  mission 
directors  or  program  officers.  Unless  the  Government  is  willing  to 
accept  a  moral  commitment  binding — with  reason — upon  its  admmis- 
trators  to  see  a  job  through,  the  universities  have  no  assurance  that 
their  efforts  will  not  be  prematurely  terminated  and  largjely  wasted. 

Universities  and  the  general  public  have  too  readily  attributed  arbi- 
trary shifts  in  foreign-aid  policy  to  congressional  capriciousness,  led 
by  chief  scapegoat  Otto  Passman,  In  fact,  the  instability  of  contract 
programs  may  also  be  explained  by  maneuvering  and  infi^ting  among 
the  lower  echelons  of  the  Agency  for  International  itevelopment 
(AID),  Staff  rationalizations  of  unilateral  changes  of  policy  for 
contract  programs  are  then  too  often  uncritically  endoi's^  by  only 
partially  comprehending  AID  superiors. 

In  the  foreign-aid  program,  notably  through  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  United  States  hp,s  oiten  attempted  tasks  for  which  adequate 
resources  did  not  exist.  Within  American  universities  are  many  of 
the  resources  indispensable  to  success  in  foreign-aid  tasks.  Yet  few 
if  any  universities  have  all  of  the  resources  needed  for  the  complex 
assignments  that  they  have  been  invited  to  undertake,  Universi^ 
contracts  for  oversea  technical  assistance,  if  realistically  conoeivedj 
could  insure  a  continuing  growth  and  enrichment  of  American  compe- 
tence in  the  work  undertaken.  But  Government  has  for  years  been 
systematically  diort-chaiiging  itself  and  the  universities,  living  off 
technical  and  intellectual  capital,  allegedly  for  reasons  of  politics 
and  economy,* 

Unfortunately,  universities  have  sometimes  bewi  party  to  their  own 
exploitation.  Short-term  gains  in  faculty,  students,  and  budgets  have 
persuaded  academic  administrators  to  overlook  or  defer  considera- 
tion of  accrued  liabilities.  Overhead  payments  have  further  helped 
to  mislead  universities  into  believing  that  they  were  receiving  a  better 
deal  than,  in  the  long  run,  was  in  fact  the  case.  The  hidden  costs  of 
contract  operations  may  not  fall  due  for  some  years  after  contract 
termination,  "Ptiyment  may  be  exacted  in  forms  not  obviously  at- 
tributable to  contract  operations — in  disaffected  faculty  members,  in 
books  not  written,  in  lines  of  research  and  teaching  undeveloped, 
in  investments  of  time  and  money  in  skills  and  knowledge  that  have 
no  tie-in  with  continuing  university  programs  or  assignments.  An 
honest  total  cost  accounting  of  university  contracts  would  not  always 

*  There  have  been  Indications  of  a  more  i^Allstlc  consideration  of  university  ceeds  by 
AID»  notably  In  dlBcuaelons  at  the  July  1964  conference  on  International  Rural  Develop- 
ment sponsored  by  AID,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Affricalture,  and  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land^Orant  Colleges;  In  the  AID  proposal  to  develop  a  new  standard 
contract  for  anlversltv  programs  reflecting  recommendations  of  the  Q<ir3ner  report;  and 
In  the  statement  by  AID  Director  David  B.  Bell,  "The  University's  Contribution  to  the 
Developing  Nations,"  Higher  Education,  XX  (March  1964),  pp.  5-^6.  But  past  ojsperience 
has  indicated  that  broad  policy  commitments  are  narrowly  Interpreted  at  operating  levels. 
The  meanln^ul  policy  ts  the  one  actually  applied. 

*  But  cf .  Roy  P.  Fairfield.  '*The  Peace  Corps  and  the  University/'  Journal  of  Higher 
Edacatlo&p  XXXV  (April  1964),  pp.  I8d-2X>1. 
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support  the  argument  that  the  contracts  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
university.  In  any  case,  an  adequate  evaluation  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  probable  outcomes  of  other  lines  of  development  that  con- 
tract programs  displaced. 

The  foregoing  comments  by  no  means  indicate  a  writeoff  of  any  real 
university  benefit  from  Government  oversea  contracts.  Whetlier  a 
particular  contract  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  benefited  a  particular 
university  or  department  or  faculty  member  depends  upon  a  mul- 
tiplicty  of  factors.  And  the  judgment  is  always  relative.  Moreover, 
we  have  no  balance  sheet  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  list  all  of  the  debits 
and  credits  that  might  be  charged  to  these  contracts.  One  may  believe, 
as  the  writer  does,  that  university  involvement  in  the  oversea  con- 
tracts has,  in  the  main,  been  justified.  The  broadening  of  intellectual 
horizons,  the  jarring  of  academic  complacency  and  provincialism,  the 
discovery  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  learning,  may  offset 
the  damage  done  to  academic  standards  anato  the  professional  careers 
of  certain  individuals. 

But  however  one  balances  the  accounts  to  date,  a  conclusive  report 
cannot  be  rendered  because  the  books  have  not  been  closed.  The  ulti- 
mate justification  of  the  universities'  involvement  in  the  contract  pro- 
grams will  depend  heavily  upon  what  happens  now — upon  whether 
the  experience  of  a  decade  in  technical-assistance  contracts  can  be 
developed  into  a  continuing,  mutually  beneficial  Government-univer- 
sity relationship.  That  this  can  be  done  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Gard- 
ner report.  If  it  is  done,  a  number  of  changes  will  be  called  for  within 
tJie  universities. 

By  this  time,  any  university  with  ex'^rience  in  oversea  technical 
assistance  contracts  should  have  undeistood  the  demands  that  these 
programs  make  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  No.  1  need  in  universities  con- 
tinuing to  accept  oversea  contracts  is  some  system  of  insuring  ade- 
quate and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  contract  and  the  program  before 
signatures  are  affixed.  This  appraisal,  in  addition  to  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  oversea  situation,  should  also  include  examination  of  the 
university's  interests  and  re&^>urces,  its  long-range  objectives,  and  the 
implications  of  its  involvement  in  the  program. 

It  is  especially  import?  at  to  avoid  contracts  to  which  key  deans  or 
department  chairmen  oucede  only  grudging  or  tacit  approval.  "When 
the  inevitable  rough  weather  of  contract  administration  arrives,  their 
indifference  or  lack  vi  support  will  make  life  even  rougher  for  the 
contract  program.  This  disapproval  will  be  manifest  in  ways  to  which 
objection  cannot  mzWy  be  made.  "Standards"  will  be  upheld  without 
exception,  "rulei  applied  as  literally  stated,  and  university  fiscal  and 
personnel  policies  narrowly  interpreted;  as  a  result,  the  harassed  con- 
tract staff  will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  importuning  for  special  and 
dubious  dispensations. 

In  defense  of  deans  it  may  be  argued  that  they  should  not  be  asked 
repeatedly  to  approve  departures  from  established  rules,  standards, 
and  procedures  just  because  someone  thinks  that  oversea  contracts 
are  a  good  idea.  If  the  contracts  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
university  to  be  accepted,  their  importance  is  surely  sufficient  to  war- 
rant whatever  changes  in  university  organization,  policy,  or  procedure 
may  be  necessary  to  their  execution.  Unless  the  policy-determining 
authorities  in  universities  are  prepared  to  recognize  that  the  require- 
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ments  of  international  technical  assistance  programs  differ  from  those 
of  traditional  academic  activities,  thev  should  put  aside  consideration 
of  Government  oversea  contracts  or  be  prepared  for  inadequate  per- 
formance and  inevitable  controversy. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  art  of  maximizing  success  in  the  over- 
sea contract  programs  lies  in  knowing  what  to  integrate  into  the 
university  and  what  to  segregate  from  other  university  activities. 
Unless  the  general  purpose  and  substance  of  the  program  are  related  to 
regular  and  continuing  interests  in  the  university,  its  impact  is  likely 
tobe  minimal  and  its  achievements  largely  fortuitous.  There  must  not 
only  be  the  possibility  of  feedback  into  university  teaching  and 
research  interests ;  there  must  also  be  provision  to  insure  that  this  feed- 
back occurs,  A  university  is  not  ready  to  begin  contract  opera- 
tions until  it  has  laid  down  a  set  of  policies  and  procedures  to  maxi- 
mize the  intellectual  payoff  of  the  program  to  the  university,  its  faculty 
members,  and  its  stuaents. 

These  measures  include  identification  of  how  and  in  what  ways  teach- 
ing and  learning  are  to  be  facilitated  through  the  pro[;.;am.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  univei-sity  will  not  normally  accept  a  contract 
lacking  a  research  and  development  component,  plans  must  be  made 
to  relate  these  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  ongoing  research  inter- 
ests of  faculty  members  and  graduate  students.  It  is  especially  im- 

?ortant  that  there  be  opportmiitjr  for  adequate  preparation  of  the 
acuity  member  for  oversea  service,  for  consolidation  of  his  field 
experience,  and  for  his  reintegration  into  stateside  professional  life 
upon  his  return.  After  a  2-year  tour  abroad,  a  relatively  uni*estricted 
semester  should  be  available  to  faculty  members  who  can  show  evidence 
of  intention  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Comparable  provisions  should  also 
apply  following  contract  services  by  faculty  members  on  t,he  home 
campus.  All  of  this  implies  a  close  relation  between  the  substance  of 
a  contract  and  the  academic  programs  and  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity, including  the  libraries,  languag|e  instruction,  and  area  studies. 

Segregation  of  contract  activities  is  necessary  with  respect  to  logisti- 
cal operations,  direction  of  the  overseas  program,  and  counseling  of 
foreign  student  pjirticipants.  Although  the  substance  of  the  contracts 
and  the  professional  Iniowledge,  skills,  and  competences  required 
should  be  genriane  to  the  intereste  and  functions  of  the  university, 
the  actual  operations  abroad  and  the  activities  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  staff  overseas  differ  from  what  have  been  considered 
normal  campus  activities.  Regardless  of  how  they  may  be  organized, 
the  business  operations  of  the  contrt.  ts  should  be  looked  after  by  per- 
sons qualified  to  do  so  by  training  anu  temperament.  There  is  no  real 
justification  for  expecting  faculty  members  to  perform  these  functions. 
Direction  of  the  overseas  pro-am,  however,  must  be  accepted  as  an 
academic  function.  This  function  should  be  reco^ized  as  differing, 
at  least  ijualitatively,  from  most  other  campus  activities,  since  it  calls 
for  particular  skills  in  coordination  and  communication.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  mutual  responsibilities  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion "between  university  faculty  and  staff  serving  abroad  and  the  home 
campus  be  clear  and  unequivocal.  Inherently  difficult  problems  of 
long-distance  communication  and  complex  policy  decisions  will  be- 
come intolerably  frustrating  if  responsibilities  are  poorly  defined  and 
lines  of  conununication  unclear.    Some  of  the  most  trenchant  and 
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justifiable  criticisms  of  university  performance  on  Government  con- 
tracts i  eas  may  be  laid  to  irresponsible  administration  on  the  home 
campus  resulting  from  the  university's  failure  to  provide  adeouate 
organization  for  contract  administration  or  clear  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  a  project  director  who  is  backstopped  with  top-level  admin- 
istrative support.  On  more  than  one  university  campus^  high-level 
indifference  and  internecine  jealousies  have  been  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  real  stateside  guidance  in  contract  operations. 

The  specia^  needs  and  circumstances  suiTounding  the  foreign  stu- 
dent participant  also  ^'»11  for  special  arrangements.  When  a  univer- 
sity contracts  to  accept  and  tram  certain  foreign  students  and  agrees 
to  share  their  selection  with  authorities  overseas  (over  whom  it  has 
little  control),  it  has  laid  itself  open  to  some  potentially  troublesome 
and  exceptional  student  personnel  problems.  It  often  proves  imprac- 
ticable  to  integrate  contract  students  directly  into  the  student  body  of 
the  university.  Characteristically,  a  pi-eparatory  period  is  needed 
before  university  study — particularly  graduate  study — it  attempted. 

Overseas  contracts  will  strengthen  academic  programs  and  person- 
nel most  effectively  (1)  when  the  contracts  are  directly  relatea  to  the 
university's  clearly  recognized  interests,  (2)  when  the  aistinctive  needs 
and  implications  of  contract  operations  are  taken  into  account,  and 
(3)  when  the  contracts  are  fully  utilized  and  administered  as  oppor- 
tunities for  the  long-range  intellectual  enrichment  and  growth  of  the 
university. 

The  shortcomings  of  university  contract  administration  are  largely 
those  that  might  have  been  expected  in  the  unfolding  of  a  new  aspect 
of  higher  education.  But  enough  is  now  known  concerning  the  wajrs 
in  which  Government-university  partnership  in  international  techni- 
cal assistance  can  be  improved  to  increase  accomplishments  materially. 
If  the  lessons  of  the  past  decade  are  reflected  in  a  realistic  and  develop- 
mental handling  of  contract  programs,  they  should  afford  enlarging 
and  enriching  opportunities  for  university  education  in  the  future. 
(Journal  of  Signer  Education^  May  1965.) 


The  World  Role  of  Universities 


by  Edward  W.  Weidner* 

Mr,  Weidner,  note  director  of  the  Center  for  DeveloymentaJ.  Change 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky^  was  formerly  inwolved  in  the  ovct'seas 
programs  of  Michigan  State  University,  While  there  he  compiled 
''The  International  Programs  of  American  Universities*^  and  wrote 
''The  World  Role  of  Universities^^  published  in  1962, 

In  most  cases  American  universities  participating  in  technical  as- 
sistance projects  overseas  have  set  no  objectives  at  tne  home  campus. 
Most  of  the  impact  at  home  has  been  accommodative — that  is,  adjust- 
ing administratively  and  otherwise  to  a  project — rather  than  substan- 
tive. Offices  of  project  coordinator  have  been  established,  secretarial 
and  other  personnel  hired,  lines  of  authority  designated,  .and  some- 
times advisoiy  committees  set  up. 

Few  other  changes  were  planned  for  or  introduced,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  teaching  or  the  pattern  of  courses  and  curriculums.  Faculty 
members  returning  from  abroad  have  normally  gone  back  to  teaching 
the  siime  courses  as  previously,  perhaps  introducing  some  new  exam- 
ples but  yet  covering  the  same  suoject  matter.  If  several  members  of  a 
department  have  gone  abroad,  not  much  of  their  teaching  load  can  be 
concentrated  on  ^  he  few  courses  directly  related  to  their  overseas  ex- 
perience. In  many  subjects,  too,  teachm^  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  is  fimdamentall}^  the  same;  no  regional  aspect  is  present. 

Within  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  area  studies  are  most 
intimately  related  to  host  countries  and  their  problems,  Stran^ly 
enough,  area  studies  at  American  universities  have  not  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  most  technical  assistance  programs,  and  few  area 
studies  professors  have  gone  abroad  under  tliem.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  technical  assistance  has  been  requested  in  many  subject 
matter  areas  but  not  in  regional  or  host  country  studies.  The  overseas 
programs  have  been  a  major  factor  in  developing  a  comparative  ap- 
proach in  some  fields,  such  as  comparative  education  or  comparative 
public  administration. 

In  most  fields  outside  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  the 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  precludes  the  introduction  of  many  geo- 
graphical considerations  in  courses  at  the  American  university.  The 
call  for  courses  in  medicine,  engineering,  or  agriculture  on  a  regional 
basis  is  xiot  great  enough  to  induce  many  institutions  to  specialize  in 
them,  and  the  wi^om  of  sucli  specialization  at  the  home  campus  is 
open  to  Question,  Tropical  building  engineering  was  a  specialty  en- 
counterea  by  the  staff  members  of  Northwestern  University  in  the 
Sudan^  bnt  few  students  at  Evanston  would  be  interested  in  it.  How- 
ever, examples  of  problems  encountered  in  building  in  the  tropics  have 
become  more  frequent  in  courses  at  Northwestern  conducted  by  faculty 

•Prom  "The  World  Role  of  Universities"  by  Edward  W.  Weldner.  ©  l»6fi.  Used  by 
permission  of  McQraw«Hill  Book  Co.    No  further  reproduction)  authorized. 
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members  who  sensed  hi  the  Sudan.  On  occasion,  overseas  programs 
have  contributed  something  to  curriculum  in  colleges  of  medicine  or 
agriculture.  Thus  the  School  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine  of 
the  College  of  Medical  Evangelists  has  a  program  in  Tanganyika 
which  gives  faculty  members  valuable  field  experience  for  courses  back 
liome.  In  agriculture,  where  the  host-country  geography  and  climate 
are  similar  to  that  encountered  at  the  American  university,  experi- 
mental work  of  advantage  to  the  American  institution  can  oe  carried 
out.  However,  American  professors  have  introduced  at  home  very  few 
practices  of  host-country  universities. 

The  main  effect  of  the  projects  on  American  students  has  been 
to  deny  them  access  to  certain  professors  while  the  latter  are  serving 
overseas.  In  a  broad  sense,  of  course,  experience  abroad  adds  to  the 
richness  of  the  professor's  background.  On  occasion,  graduate  stu- 
dents have  participated  in  the  programs  and  this  has  sometimes  been 
of  special  vakie  to  them.  However,  few  institutions  have  used  the 
programs  to  give  graduate  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  special- 
ties or  collect  data  for  theses.  Only  three  of  the  programs  in  the 
Latin  American  sample  did  so.  The  University  of  Chicago  used  its 
program  in  economic  development  in  Chile  to  involve  American-based 
graduate  students  and  faculty  members.  Some  graduate  assistant- 
ships  have  been  available  on  home  campuses  in  connection  with  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  but  they  have  often  been  held  by  students 
with  no  specip.1  interest  in  the  program.  California  wished  to  expand 
its  Italian  proj^am  in  public  administration  to  include  research  in 
Italy  by  American  graduate  students,  but  financial  support  was  lack- 
ing. The  Harvard  nutritional  experts  were  unsuccessful  in  furthering 
their  research  objectives  through  their  project  in  Peru. 

The  general  impact  of  the  programs  on  American  university  cam- 
puses, Uiough  usually  not  a  tormal  objective,  has  occasionally  been 
real.  A  single  program  is  likely  to  have  more  effect  on  a  small  campus 
than  on  a  large,  sprawling  imiversity.  If  a  large  university  is  gomg 
to  marshal  its  intemations^.1  resources,  it  must  do  so  in  more  ways — 
through  an  international  faculty,  a  substantial  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents, and  individual  as  well  as  group  exchange.  However,  institu- 
tions as  large  as  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  State  have  found  it  possible 
to  use  their  technical  assistance  programs  for  making  contributions 
campuswide  and  even  community  wide  and  statewide.  Turkey  and 
Ethiopia  have  become  the  focus  of  much  attention  in  those  States. 
Oklahoma  State  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  annual  Ethiopia  days. 
Prominent  Oklahomans  from  all  over  the  State  come  to  Stillwater. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  occasion  is  a  large  banquet,  usually  ad- 
dressed by  some  prominent  Ethiopian — the  Emperor  himself  in  1955. 
The  general  impact  of  the  programs  at  home  has  been  enhanced  in 
severa]  instances  by  extension  personnel  at  land-grant  collies. 

These  are  exceptional  examples.  For  the  most  part,  little  sys- 
tematic use  is  made  of  the  experience  abroad  of  returning  professors. 
Most  professors  observed  that  few  of  their  colleagues  seemed  to  care 
about  their  overseas  experience.  Some  had  not  even  been  asked  to 
speak  to  any  campus  group.  Community  talks  were,  if  anything,  inore 
frequent  than  campus  appearances,  in  part  because  certain  organiza- 
tions were  always  looking  for  speakers,  and  university  speakers  bu- 
reaus provide  a  liaison.   Wives  of  staff  members  gave  a  number  of 
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community  talks.  In  the  case  of  programs  that  had  been  underway 
for  some  years,  those  first  retummg  often  made  some  appearances, 
but  those  who  followed  later  found  that  the  saturation  point  had  been 
quickly  reached. 

Influence  on  American  campuses  has  been  surprisingly  small.  While 
inadequate  financial  support  for  special  activities  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  lack  of  impact  at  the  nome  campuses,  a  more  general  ob- 
stacle wt  3  that  tlie  programs  were  not  normally  closely  tied  in  with 
other  academic  interests  or  with  the  regular  academic  departments. 
The  ComeU-Liberian  program,  though  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
objective,  providing  a  code  of  laws  lor  Liberia,  was  not  of  concern  to 
anyone  at  Cornell  beyond  those  immediately  involved.  The  Penn- 
sylvania research  program  in  Mexico,  which  mvolved  technical  assist- 
ance, was  not  tied  into  the  activities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  home.  Most  programs  have  affected  only  a  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  one  department.  They  are  not  central  to  the  day-to-day 
thinking  or  problems  of  most  academic  personnel. 

Part  of  the  impact  of  the  programs  on  American  universities  has 
been  evident  as  the  programs  or  their  goals  have  been  expanded  or 
contracted.  More  and  more  American  universities  have  been  willing 
to  engage  in  the  programs.  Those  institutions  that  have  participated 
in  one  have  often  been  Avilling  to  take  on  another.  Some  institutions 
have  developed  reputations  at  home  and  abroad  as  international-  or 
technical  assistance-minded  universities. 

Some  projects  have  been  expanded  beyond  the  intention  of  the  origi- 
nators or  have  contributed  to  lasting  cooperation  between  two  univer- 
sities. The  Texas  A.  &  M.  program  at  Antonio  Narro  was  discontinued 
formally,  yet  the  two  institutions  are  still  cooperating  informally.  In 
the  University  of  Michigan  training  program  for  Mexican  operators 
of  heavy  e<][uipment,  a  relationship  to  the  program  in  Ann  Arbor  was 
at  first  envisaged.  It  was  felt  that — 

•  ♦  ♦  the  Mexican  center  could  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  teaching  methods 
Id  vocational  schools ;  experience  there  could  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
scene  with,  it  was  hoped,  considerable  economies  resulting  in  vocational  training 
at  home.  This  objective  was  completely  lost ;  if  there  was  any  experimentation 
it  is  not  reflected  in  the  reports,  and  there  was  no  coordinated  plan  for  using  the 
Mexican  experience  in  U.S.  schools.  Furthermore,  the  two  deans  envisaged  the 
project  as  an  opportunity  to  establish  rapport  with  other  Mexican  institutions 
which  could  in  turn  lead  to  the  establishment  of  programs  ''at  a  higher  academic 
level,*'  but  this  objective,  too,  apparently  was  abandoned.  •  •  • 

Some  of  the  technical  assistance  programs  have  reinforced  the  lan- 
guage competence  of  faculty  members  directly  involved  and  given  them 
more  specific  understanding  of  another  culture  and  more  international 
involvement.  Impact  on  their  family  and  profession  was  also  observa- 
ble. Most  of  the  professors  considered  going  abroad  an  advantage  for 
their  families,  altnough  this  varied  somewhat  with  the  post  to  which 
thw  went,  the  age  of  their  children,  and  general  family  adaptability. 

While  a  majority  of  faculty  members  who  have  been  abroad  do  not 
see  any  immediate  professional  gain  and  a  number  of  professional 
losses  in  the  time  spent  overseas,  at  least  a  minimum  of  professional 
impact  has  occurred  in  most  instances.  Individual  faculty  members 
have  published  articles  and  books  on  subjects  related  to  their  overseas 
assignments,  when  their  experience  was  relevant  to  their  specialties. 
Foreign  experience  has  been  advantageous  to  professors  seeking  new 
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opportunities  abroad,  and  administrators  of  the  programs  have  also 
qualified  themselves  for  other  job  opportunities. 

All  international  exchan^  programs  of  American  universites 
extract  a  price.  Manpower  is  scarce,  and  the  time  and  energy  that 
any  individual  has  to  devote  to  professional  pursuits  are  limited.  A 
professor  abroad  is  making  no  contribution  at  home.  The  use  of  per- 
sonnel resources  is  costly,  and  the  returns  must  eoual  the  cost  if  the 
overseas  programs  are  to  be  considered  successful.  The  present  project 
did  not  examine  the  many  alternative  activities  in  which  professors 
might  engage.  However,  unless  the  innovations  achieved  by  the  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  are  substantial,  they  will  not  be  worth  the 
cost.  No  program  in  which  desirable  innovations  barely  outweigh  the 
undesirable  is  likelv  to  be  a  wise  investment  of  personnel  resources 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  alternative  uses  of  the  personnel. 

Long-range  values  cannot  be  measured  after  a  few  years  of 
experience  with  technical  assistance  programs  abroad.  Observers  and 
persons  directly  participating  feel  that  programs  with  modest  results 
are  worth  the  cost.  They  pomt  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  experience 
and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  cannot  be 


ucts  of  the  1950's.  Perhaps  by  the  1970's  ^viH  be  possible  to  measure 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  long-range  results. 

Most  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  programs  can  be  attributed  to  inex- 
perience by  all  concerned.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  and  overcome 
these  defects.  About  half  the  universities  encounter  serious  difficulties 
in  their  programs  during  the  first  2  or  3  years.  Some  programs  are 
discontinued,  others  improved.  Rarely  has  ^  university  been  asked 
to  leave  a  country  before  its  contract  expired,  as  happened  once  in 
Cuba.  Most  programs  of  longer  than  5  or  6  years'  duration  are  able  to 
meet  many  or  their  objectives  Avith  an  economy  of  resources.  They 
also  are  able  to  choose  objectives  more  realistically.  It  may  be  unwise 
for  universities  to  engage  merely  in  short-term,  isolated  projects. 

Professors  from  England,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
countries  are  engaging  in  many  technical  assistance  activities,  although 
in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  the  program  device  used  by  Amer- 
ican universities.  They,  too,  have  made  mistakes.  For  example,  the 
Soviets  have  erred  in  sending  some  poorly  qualified  people  to  India 
in  engineering,  England  has  erred  in  not  responding  to  urgent  calls 
for  help  from  certain  South  American  countries,  and  France  has  some- 
times sent  its  second-best  professors  abroad.  No  university  system  has 
a  perfect  score.  However,  if  American  universities  wish  to  continue 
to  make  contributions  to  and  receive  benefits  from  technical  assistance 
programs,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  that  they  have  no 
monopoly.  If  they  fail  to  profit  from  their  experiences  of  the  1950's 
and  greatly  to  improve  their  programs,  they  may  find  that  doors  will 
close,  that  others  have  taken  up  a  good  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
technical  .assistance  abroad  and  the  benefits  flowing  therefrom.  {T?ie 
World  Role  of  Universities,) 
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by  Irwin  T.  Sanders 

Af^  the  outgrowth  of  a  Ford  Foundation-sponso7*ed  1963  conference 
on  ^'Preparation  for  Professional  Practice  in  Technical  Assistance 
Prograwr^y^-  the  foundation  granted  fvmds  to  four  U.S.  universities  to 
look  into  academic  specialists^  vieios  of  themselves  and  their  roles  in 
techrueal'  m,sij<tance  programs,  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  associate  director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  program  in  intematioTwl  training  and  re- 
search, commented  on  the  progress  of  the  project  in  three  papers  given 
during  1965.  Tke.se  papers  \oere  adapted  and  puhlishea  in  brochure 
form  in  1966, 

Today  thousands  of  people  from  the  developed  nations  are  engaged 
ill  programs  of  technical  assistance  in  the  developing  countries.  Un- 
like those  who  went  abroad  in  earlier  times  as  traders,  colonial  ad- 
ministi'ators,  missionaries,  and  military  personnel,  these  are  a  new 
body  of  people  going  abi'oad,  not  primarily  to  promote  a  cause  or  a 
creed,  but  to  share  their  technical  Knowledge  and  skills  as  these  are 
needed  by  countries  that  are  trying  to  move  to  greater  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  security. 

Our  knowledge  of  what  the  U.S.  academic  professional — the  engi- 
neer, agriculturalist,  educator,  or  social  scientist — does  abroad  has 
been  incomplete.  Much  has  been  written  on  cultural  shock  and  social 
adjustment  abroad,  but  little  about  the  professional  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican in  technical  assistance.  In  what  way  is  this  role  similar  to  or 
different  from  customary  practice  in  the  United  States?  What  new 
demands  are  made?  miat  implications  do  these  demands  hold  for 
professional  school  training,  for  selection  procedures,  orientation  pro- 
grams, allocatiou  of  available  personnel  to  specific  jobs,  supervision 
and  evaluation  in  tlie  field? 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  further  information  on  this  subject, 
the  Ford  Foundation  granted  fimds  to  four  universities  to  make  ex- 
ploratory studies.  These  were  to  be  based  on  interviews  with  Amer- 
ican professionals  who  had  returned  from  overseas  work  and  who 
were  immediately  accessible.  The  studies  have  now  been  completed. 
They  do  not  claim  to  i-epresent  a  scientific  sample,  nor  are  their  findings 
considered  definitive.  Instead,  they  suggest  interesting  leads  and 
shake  some  conunonst*nse  assumptions. 

The  studies  were  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's Center  for  International  Studies  by  Leonard  J.  Fe-n;  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  I^niversity  by  Clarence  E.  Thurber,  George  M. 
Outline,  and  Richard  M.  Spencer;  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
by  C.  Wendell  King  and  Edwin  D.  Driver;  and  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  by  William  B.  Storm  and  Jason  L.  Finkle. 
Despite  overlap  among  the  professional  groups  surveyed,  there  were 
distinct  differences.   The  AfIT  study  primarily  concerned  engineers 
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(academic  and  n()nacademi(»)  and  scientists.  The  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts study  focused  on  teachers  in  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties, mostly  from  colleges  in  western  Massachusetts,  who  went  abroad 
individually  rather  tlian  as  part  of  technical  assistance  teams.  The 
Penu  State  study  covered  agriculturalists,  education  specialists,  and 
engineers  who  took  part  in  technical  assistance  missions;  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California  covered  these  groups  and  social 
scientists  as  well. 

A  total  of  451  people  were  interviewed.  Not  all  were  asked  the 
same  questions,  for  each  univei-sitjj  team,  though  a\yare  of  what  the 
other  three  were  doing,  developed  its  own  study.  Since  a  variety  of 
methods  were  used  to  secure  information,  the  results  need  to  be  inter- 
preted with  caution;  however,  some  general  conclusions  are  possible. 

Why  They  Decided  To  Work  Overseas 

While  none  of  the  studies  was  constructed  to  probe  motivation  in 
depth,  they  did  offer  informants  opportunities  to  identify  some  of  the 
factors  they  thought  influenced  their  decision  to  work  overseas. 

One  strong  theme  which  emerges  is  service.  Three-fourths  of  the 
use  informants  rated  as  important  "an  urge  to  help  people  in  need 
of  my  technical  knowledge,"  and  67  percent  similarly  rated  "a  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  my  countrj^  in  its  relations  with  developing  nations.'' 
This  tendency  is  also  shown  in  other  similar  studies. 

A.  highly  qualified  picture  emerges  about  "professional"  motives. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  USC  group  rated  "the  professional 
challenge  of  the  assignment"  as  considerably  or  greatly  important. 
Only  25  percent  so  rated  "an  opportunity  to  do  research  and  writing," 
and  only  22  percent  so  rated  ''overseas  experience  had  become  impor- 
tant in  my  professional  field."  The  Penn  State  study  showed  53  per- 
cent of  their  informants  agreeing  that  one  of  their  main  purposes  was 
to  aid  development  of  their  careers — but  by  implication  47  percent  had 
no  career  advancement  in  mind. 

Personal  reasons — volunteered  by  83  percent  of  the  USC  inform- 
ants, and  also  evident  in  the  Penn  State  and  University  of  Massachu- 
setts studies — tended  to  cluster  around  positive,  developmental  aspects : 
"a  desire  for  change,  adventure,  foreign  travel,"  and  interest  in  other 
peoples  and  places.  Few  attached  importance  to  such  negative  mo- 
tives as  getting  away  from  life's  complexities,  dissatisfaction  with  job 
or  income  at  home,  or  domestic  difficulties.  Financial  motives  were 
significantly  absent  from  Penn  State  responses,  and  although  listed 
in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  study,  were  far  outnumbereil  by 
responses  indicating  desire  for  personal  and/or  professional  devel- 
opment. 

The  importance  of  institutional  recruitment  pressures — urging  or 
orders  from  academic  superiors — as  opposed  to  the  attractions  oi  the 
job  is  less  clear.  TTie  USU  study,  which  dealt  largely  with  profession- 
als who  worked  on  university-operated  technical  assistance  contracts, 
found  that  56  percent  say  they  were  "recruited,"  and  39  i>ercent  say 
they  "volunteered."  But  the  University  of  Massachusetts  study, 
heavy  with  professionals  in  the  humanities  who  seldom  went  abroad 
on  liehalf  of  their  own  institutions  (rather  making  arrangements 
through  the  Fulbri^ht  program,  under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  or  with 
grant-making  agencies)  showed  40  percent  "volunteered"  and  40  per- 
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cent  "recruited."  Also,  the  line  between  recruitment  and  "volunteer- 
ing" at  the  suggestion  of  an  academic  superior  is  not  clear. 

Satisfaction  and  problems 

In  terms  of  satisfactions,  a  highly  favorable  picture  emerges— most 
dramatically  in  the  MIT  study,  which  concentrated  on  engineers  and 
scientists.  They  expressed  high  self-satisfaction,  cited  few  problems 
of  adjustment  to  the  host  culture  or  to  the  job,  perceived  few  difficul- 
ties or  tensions,  enjoyed  or  did  not  mind  travel,  and  seldom  doubted 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  The  USC  group  were  also  enthusiastic 
about  their  experience,  though  they  were  less  fully  satisfied  with  their 
own  performance.  Their  associates  in  overseas  work  were,  however, 
satisfied  with  it.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  group  showed  81 
percent  extremely  or  moderately  satisfied,  only  19  j>ercent  dissatisfied. 
Comparison  of  the  most  satisfied  with  the  least  satisfied  in  this  study 
reveals  that  the  former  spent  more  time  with  host  country  nationals 
outside  the  work  situation,  experienced  less  culture  shock,  more  often 
returned  to  their  previous  position  at  home,  and  had  less  tendency  to 
criticize  the  predeparture  briefing  about  the  job.  Perm  State  respond- 
ents also  emphasized  the  importance  of  personal  relationships,  felt  that 
personality  qualifications  were  as  important  for  successful  functioning 
as  professional  qualifications. 

Problems  tended  to  center  more  often  around  the  professional  job 
than  around  general  living  conditions  and  adjustments.  They  related 
chiefly  to  variations  in  administrative  practice  or  cultural  diff^erences 
surrounding  work.  One  category  of  problems  focused  on  ambiguity 
in  the  professional  role.  Some  professionals  are  uncomfortable  if 
their  role  is  not  specific  and  clear  and  Its  results  easily  measured. 
Others  feel  uncomfortable  if  the  job  is  too  structured.  The  MIT 
study  seems  to  indicate  that  this  factor  is  influenced  by  both  personal 
and  professional  factors:  "*  *  *  people  who  (in  the  United  States) 
tend  to  read  only  local  newspapers,  who  tend  to  have  little  social- 
science  background  and  place  a  low  value  on  the  social  sciences,  who 
have  not  traveled  abroad  *  *  ♦  usually  become  involved  in  overseas 
assignments  which  are  clearly  structured  and  more  bureaucratically 
organized,  and  which  therefore  have  less  ambiguous  criteria  of  success. 
They  also  experience  greater  discomfort  in  adjusting  to  the  new  en- 
vironment, and  both  in  order  to  lessen  the  discomfort  and  because  the 
organizational  structure  allows  it,  their  primary  contact  is  with  other 
Americans." 

Connections  with  host  country  counterparts  or  the  absence  of  such 
counterparts  also  raised  problems.  Counterparts'  professional  back- 
grounds sometimes  differed  from  those  of  the  Americans;  sometimes 
a  counterpart's  energies  were  divided  among  several  jobs,  of  which 
the  American's  was  only  one.  Sometimes  counterparts  were  ap- 
pointed late  or  not  at  all^  and  in  most  instances  knew  no  more  about 
now  to  work  with  Americans  than  the  American  professional  knew 
how  to  work  with  them. 

A  third  set  of  problems  clustered  around  communication  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  indigenous  hierachy.  Many  professionals  won- 
dered if  they  were  getting  through  to  the  men  they  worked  with,  and 
if  they  were,  often  found  that  innovation  could  be  initiated  only  from 
the  highest  levels  because  of  excessive  bureaucratic  rigidity. 
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Finally,  some  found  fault  with  project  administration,  which  in- 
volved both  fellow  Americans  and  host  nationals.  While  judgment 
on  this  aspect  was  generally  favorable,  it  was  qualified  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Career  impact  of  the  assignment,  as  distinguished  from  personal 
and  professional  satisfactions,  seems  to  have  been  minimal.  Benefits 
seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  broadened  professional  perspective  rather  than 
in  publications,  academic  promotion,  or  salary  increases.  Most  do 
not  feel  they  lost  out  badly,  nor  have  they  felt  they  advanced  because 
of  their  foreign  service.  Some  variation  is  apparent  by  field,  with 
only  J^l  percent  of  the  USC  group  saying  they  were  able  to  publish 
a  book  or  paper,  but  60  percent  of  the  social  scientists  in  the  group 
having  done  so.  Only  16  percent  of  the  USC  group  said  their  exper- 
ience had  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  careers,  with  least  effect  on  engi- 
neers and  gi'eatest  on  social  scientists. 

DifferenceH  in  Professional  Role  at  Home  and  Abroad 

Underlying  the  studies  was  the  assumption  that  a  professional  per- 
son would  have  to  do  some  things  on  the  job  overseas  differently  from 
the  way  he  would  do  them  in  the  United  States.  The  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  i-eturned  professionals  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  assump- 
tion as  fully  as  anticipated. 

Although  the  professional  fields  of  the  people  interviewed  lend 
themselves  to  classification  in  four  broad  categories  (i.e.,  science  and 
engineering,  social  science,  education,  agriculture),  the  actual  work 
performed  on  overseas  assignments  was  much  more  diverse.  Most 
of  the  professionals  were  employed  at  home  primarily  as  teachers  in 
their  specialties.  Abroad,  they  found  themselves  cast  additionally 
as  administrators,  consultants,  researchers,  negotiators,  and  combina- 
tions of  these.  Responsibilities  ranged  from  the  narrowly  technical 
to  broad  policy  formation. 

This  diversity  makes  generalization  difficult.  Yet  most  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  did  net  see  much  difference  between  their  profes- 
sional role  at  home  and  abroad.  In  light  of  other  responses,  however, 
it  appears  that  many  think  of  the  "professional  role"  as  what  might 
be  termed  the  exercise  of  technical  competence  associated  with  a  given 
specialty,  distinguished  from  the  substance  of  a  9-to-5  job — the  work 
role — overseas.  This  distinction  seems  most  sharply  made  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  worked  in  technical  assistance,  where  jobs  tend 
to  require  more  than  narrow  technical  competence  (an  engineer  may 
be  asked  to  advise  on  administrative  aspects  of  his  assignments,  for 
example).  There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  Americans 
do  recognize  differences  in  their  v^ork  role  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
one  thing,  they  say  they  devote  relatively  less  time  to  professionally 
technical  matters  overseas  and  more  time  to  interpersonal  relations 
and  other  matters  where  variations  in  cultures  play  a  part. 

The  studies  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  overseas  experi- 
ence, some  of  the  necessary  skills  in  working  in  another  culture  can  be 
taught — that  selection  need  not  be  confined  to  those  with  a  natural  flair 
for  dealing  with  people.  But  they  do  emphasize  the  importance  of 
selection,  particularly  if  those  making  selections  understand  the  kind 
of  jobs  for  which  selection  is  bein^  made.  The  most  frequent  com- 
plamt  is  the  disparity  between  the  job  as  described  at  home  and  as  it 
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existed  in  the  field.  Many  say  that  they  consider  themselves  the  wrong 
kind  of  person  for  the  job  they  were  recruited  to  perform. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  studies  as  to  whether  orienta- 
tion for  overseas  assignments  is  best  performed  by  exDerts  in  the  host 
culture  or  by  professional  colleagues  with  knowledge  of  the  host 
culture.  They  do  indicate  that  effectiveness  and  satisfaction  may  be 
improved  by  careful  matching,  through  better  definition  of  the  cnar- 
acteristi'^.s  of  the  man,  his  training,  and  the  overseas  job. 

Difference!  hy  Professional  Fields 

More  complex  differences  emerge  when  the  responses  are  examined 
by  professional  field.  The  studies  tend  to  confirm  accepted  findings 
about  variations  among  professions,  but  they  also  point  up  comparative 
sensitivity  of  their  practitioners  to  social  and  cultural  factors. 

Engineering  and  Science,  The  first  observation  that  emerges  is  that 
sweeping  generalizations  about  whole  professional  fields  should  be 
made  only  with  the  gmitest  caution.  This  is  clear  from  an  examination 
of  the  field  of  engineering.  Three  of  the  four  studies  dealt  with  engi- 
neers. The  MIT  study  is  particularly  revealing  since  it  includes 
academic  engineers,  academic  nonengineers  (mostly  scientists),  and 
nonacademic  professionals  (mainly  engineers  sent  abroad  by  two  lar^e 
consulting  firms).  It  reveals  marked  differences  between  academic 
engineers  and  nonacademic  engineers :  the  latter  participate  in  large- 
scale  engineering  projects  abroad^  while  the  former  are  more  involved 
in  consulting  and  in  strengtheninff  educational  institutions  abroad. 

Over  half  (58  percent)  or  the  acaaemic  scientists  functioned  as  indi- 
vidual experts,  not  as  part  of  any  organized  group  effort. 

There  are  variations  in  job  clarity.  The  nonacademic  engineer  has 
a  very  clear  picture  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  as  do  half  of  the 
academic  engineers.  To  most  of  the  academic  scientists  the  job  was 
either  unclear  or  they  considered  its  full  description  irrelevant  in 
advance  of  the  overseas  work.  The  academic  engineer  runs  into  more 
bureaucratic  and  organizational  differences  abroad  than  does  the  jion- 
academic  engineer,  probably  because  he  still  thinks  of  himself  as  a 
professor  as  well  as  being  an  en^neer.  The  en^neers,  in  contrast  to 
the  scientists,  spend  proportionately  more  time  with  Americans  abroad 
(which  may  reflect  differences  in  the  kinds  of  assignments  they  have 
as  much  as  a  predilection  for  their  fellow  countrymen) .  But  engineers 
of  both  types  experience  more  discomforts  during  the  adjustment 
period  than  do  the  academic  scientists.  Partly  due  to  the  specificity 
of  their  assignment,  the  nonacademic  engineers  have  a  mucn  higher 
opinion  of  the  host  country  personnel  than  do  the  academic  scientists 
and  the  academic  engineers.  In  fact,  the  last  group  has  a  decidedly 
negative  view  toward  their  counterparts'  competence. 

The  majority  of  the  tetal  group  considered  their  performance  suc- 
cessful, with  the  degree  of  self-assurance  being  highest  among  the 
nonacademic  engineer  and  lowest  with  the  acaaemic  engineer,  one- 
third  of  whom  doubted  the  success  of  what  they  did  abroad.  (The 
number  in  this  group  is  small  and  this  conclusion  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far  without  further  testing.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  differences  among  the  scientists  and  both 
groups  of  engineers  concerns  prior  foreign  travel.  For  approximately 
three-fourths  of  all  the  engineers  interviewed,  this  was  their  first  trip 
abroad.  This  can  explain,  in  part,  their  greater  contacts  with  Amer- 
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icans  and  more  discomforts  during  the  adjustment  period.  But  the 
mental  baggage  which  they  carry  on  their  first  foreign  alignment  is 
important  too.  The  academic  people,  in  contrast  to  the  nonacademic 
engineers,  are  more  cosmopolitan  m  their  outlook  as  measured  hy  the 
kind  of  newspapers  that  they  read,  but  then  the  academic-nonacademic 
comparison  breaks  down.  Instead,  the  engineers  (academic  and  non- 
academic)  show  strong  negative  contrasts  to  the  scientists  with  respect 
to  attitude  towards  social  science  (63  percent  of  the  latter  show  a  posi- 
tive attitude  even  though  only  26  percent  had  a  social  science  back- 
ground) and  the  importance  of  learning  about  the  new  culture  into 
which  they  are  going  as  opposed  to  concentrating  merely  on  the  job 
or  personal  problems. 

From  the  Penn  State  study,  the  following  profile  of  the  en^neer,  as 
distinct  from  the  other  field,  can  be  drawn :  They  felt  no  major  prob- 
lems in  communicating  with  the  host  nationals;  fewer  (but  still  a  two- 
thirds  majority)  thought  knowledge  of  historical  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  operational  /alue,  and  fewer  thought  adjustment  of  pro- 
fessional tecnniques  necessary.  Furthermore,  they  saw  their  foreign 
assigmnent  as  a  direct  extension  of  their  work  at  home,  requiring  little 
shift  in  thinking  to  more  concrete  matters.  They  also  found  the  people 
with  whom  they  worked  well  prepared  in  the  area  of  the  U.S,  en- 
gineer's specialty. 

The  Penn  State  study  and  the  MIT  study  also  show  that  the  aca- 
demic engineers  were  primarily  engaged  in  consulting  and  not  in 
supervision  of  projects.  They  saw  little  need  for  preparation  for  the 
foi-eign  assignment  beyond  that  for  engineering  in  the  United  States. 
They  view  adaptations  to  foreign  situations  as  based  on  judgment  and 
experience,  not  on  formal  instruction.  Also,  the  overseas  experience 
has  less  impact  upon  their  professional  careers  than  it  did  on  careers 
of  specialists  in  agriculture  or  education. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  study  dealt  with  40  persons 
in  each  of  the  4  professional  fields  considered  nere,  or  160  in  all.  Of 
144  statements  which  the  informants  were  asked  to  rate,  15  were  ans- 
wered by  engineers  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  them  at  one  extreme  to  a 
degree  that  is  statistically  significant.  They  shoAved  that  engineers 
thought  n^.ore  than  the  other  professionals  that  their  marital  relation- 
ship had  7iof  suffered  from  the  experience,  that  their  religious  convic- 
tions did  not  interfere  in  their  professional  and  social  relationships 
overseas,  that  they  could  maintain  high  professional  standards  in  tech- 
nical assistance  work,  that  general ists  do  not  oj)erate  better  abroad 
than  do  those  highly  trained  in  a  specific  field,  that  j)eople  in  the  U,S. 
technical  mission  thought  that  what  the  engineei's  did  was  worth  while 
and  important,  that  the  U.S.  Government  interfei-es  in  too  many  ac- 
tivities, and  that  many  of  the  host  nationals'  problems  would  be  solved 
if  they  womUI  work  harder.  Although  engineers  disagreed  with  the 
statement:  "My  job  overseas  presented  little  professional  challenge," 
their  disagreement  was  less  marked  than  the  social  scientists  and  edu- 
cators. They  tended  to  agree,  but  to  a  less  marked  extent  than  other 
fields,  that  exce^SvSive  bureaucracy  and  redtape  were  characteristic  of  the 
country  in  which  they  served. 

Other  findings  about  engineers  in  the  USC  study  were  the  follow- 
ing: Engineering  and  social  science  sent  professionals  of  higher  acad- 
emic rank  overseas;  engineers  and  agriculturalists  started  going  over- 
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seas  some  yeai'S  before  education  specialists  and  social  scientists;  engi- 
neers liad  reached  the  lowest  educational  level  of  the  four  fields;  engi- 
neering and  the  social  sciences  had  a  high  number  of  short-termers, 
but  even  so  engineers  ar'^  more  inclined  to  call  the  term  too  long  while 
affriculture  had  more  long-termers  and  was  least  likely  (along  with 
education)  to  have  a  qualified  person  as  counterpart. 

But  engineers  in  the  three  studies  differed  in  their  responses,  as 
groups,  to  several  factors.  Among  them:  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  local  language,  and  criticism  of  host  country  counterparts.  These 
facts  suggest  that  engineers  from  different  institutions  may  carry  with 
them  differing  attitudes  and  expectations  about  job  requirements  and 
the  importance  of  working  with  host  counterparts. 

Agmculture. — The  outstanding  fact  about  agriculture  as  shown  in 
the  Penn  State  study  is  its  middle  position  between  engineering  and 
education  on  most  matters.  But  there  are  several  items  where  the 
agriculturalists  represent  one  extreme,  with  engineers  usually  repre- 
senting* the  other. 

Agriculturalists  more  than  education  specialists  anii  engineers 
thought  that  the  ovei*seas  experience  would  help  their  careers,  though 
only  54  percent  of  all  agriculturalists  felt  so.  Fewer  agriculturalists 
than  those  in  other  fields  thought  that  the  host  nationals  gave  a  clear 
picture  of  the  reasons  for  their  behavior.  Even  so,  69  percent  of  the 
agriculturalists  thought  they  had  acquired  sufficient  understanding 
of  their  hosts.  The  host  nationals  impjressed  more  agriculturalists  than 
other  professionals  as  being  involved  in  political  problems  in  their  own 
bureaucracy,  and  as  having  little  idea  of  what  kinds  of  help  the  pro- 
fessional offered  to  them.  Agriculturalists  felt  more  handicapped  by 
the  social-political  conditions  but  rated  the  role  of  climate  in  under- 
development lower  than  did  the  other  two  professions.  They  also  got 
less  help  from  reports  of  their  predecessors,  were  not  as  aware  of  treat- 
ing people  differently  abroad,  saw  more  disadvantage  of  technical  as- 
.sistance  work  in  having  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  in  a  specific  field, 
and  felt  a  little  more  keenlj^  the  necessity  of  getting  down  to  more 
concrete  matters  in  the  foreign  assignment.  As  for  benefits  gained 
from  the  experience,  the  agriculturalists  were  able  to  add  new  ma- 
terials to  courses  or  their  work,  were  provided  new  data  or  ideas,  and 
received  increased  recognition  from  professional  colleagues.  But  in 
noting  the  differences  between  fields,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
within  agriculture  itself  these  views  were  by  no  means  unanimous,  re- 
sulting sometimes  in  a  50-50  division. 

Agriculturalists  are  far  more  pessimistic  than  other  professionals — 
and  engineers  least — in  their  view  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
high  professional  standards  in  o^^erseas  work.  They  agreed  with  en- 
gineers that  many  of  the  host  nationals*  problems  would  be  solved  if 
they  worked  harder,  and  along  with  engineers  tended  to  agree  more 
than  social  scientists  that  the  job  overseas  presented  little  professional 
challenge. 

Agriculturalists  and  the  social  scientists  are  at  opposite  extremes  on 
eight  items  in  the  USC  study,  where  the  social  sciences  are  added  to 
the  three  fields  in  the  Penn  State  findings :  Fewer  agriculturalists  than 
other  professionals  approved  U.S.  Government  intervention  abroad, 
and  more  felt  too  much  was  being  spent  on  foreign  aid.  More  felt 
that  the  host  country  population  liked  and  supported  their  leaders. 
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and  fewer  felt  that  popular  discontent  was  not  Communist  inspired. 
More  believed  that  political  considerations  should  not  influence  tech- 
nical assistance  and  that  the  primary  purpose  of  technical  assistance  is 
to  improve  the  host  country's  standard  of  living.  They  also  felt  most 
underpaid  and  least  encouraged  in  professional  growth  by  their  team 
leaders. 

Nevertheless,  in  end-of -interview  restatement  of  the  most  satisfying 
aspects  of  their  overseas  work,  agricultumlists  exceed  other  fields  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  felt  they  obtained  i-ecognition  for  their  work. 
Engineers  felt  they  received  the  least.  Also  the  agriculturalists  rank 
highest  in  sense  of  accomplishment,  with  the  education  specialists 
considerably  below  them  at  the  other  extreme.  Very  few  agricultural- 
ists stressed  the  importiince  of  self-development  in  the  overseas  experi- 
ence. Th&y  did  stress  more  than  others  that  a  desire  for  change,  adven- 
ture, and  foreign  travel  had  "been  a  motivating  factor  in  their  accept- 
ance of  the  ovei-seas  job.  Of  the  four  fields  represented  in  the  USC 
study,  agriculturalists  were  most  critical  of  the  host  country  profes- 
sionals with  whom  they  had  interacted.  The  agriculturalists  also 
place  highest  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  knowing  the  language  of  the 
host  country.  As  far  as  conditions  in  the  host  country  were  concerned, 
agriculturalists  and  engineers  were  more  satisfied  with  health  condi- 
tions than  education  specialists  and  social  scientists;  agriculturalists 
and  social  scientists  were  more  satisfied  with  the  transportation  situa- 
tion; and  agriculturalists  were  least  satisfied  with  primary  education 
and  housing. 

Education, — One  would  assume  that  education  specialists  would  be 
most  apt  to  recognize  a  close  connection  between  the  cultural  setting 
and  the  work  they  are  trying  to  do  abroad.  But  this  does  not  emerge 
as  a  clearcut  finding  of  the  studies.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  education  specialists  sent  abroad  are  as  technically  oriented 
around  a  specialty  as  any  engineer  or  agriculturalist,  an^  react  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  Penn  State  study  only  59  percent,  and  in  the  USC 
study  only  62  percent,  of  these  specialists  stressed  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  local  language  for  the  success  of  their  work.  In  the 
former  study  the  figure  is  higher  than  that  for  engineers  and  agri- 
culturalists but  in  tlie  USC  study  it  is  slightly  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  education  speciaUsts  in  the  Penn  State 
study  recognize  the  importance  of  knowing  about  the  historical  and 
cultural  background  of  the  people  in  doing  their  job  and  91  percent 
felt  that  their  competence  in  communication  and  perception  was  con- 
stantly being  put  to  the  test.  They  rated  both  of  these  items  higher 
than  did  the  other  two  professions.  But  this  must  be  weighed  against 
the  fact  that  in  the  USC  study  education  specialists  ranked  lowest  in 
their  indication  of  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  country  where 
they  served — 25  percent  as  against  42  percent  for  engineering,  48  per- 
cent for  agriculture,  and  82  percent  for  social  sciences. 

The  education  specialists  represent  one  extreme  in  a  number  of  other 
items  in  the  Penn  State  study:  Three-fourths  of  them — fewer  than  in 
other  fields — agree  that  without  a  lot  of  practical  experience  they 
could  not  have  accomplished  as  much  as  they  did  overseas.  More 
than  in  other  fields  felt  that  an  orientation  period  should  emphasize 
the  religious  situation;  that  the  overseas  experience  made  possible  new 
professional  relationships  in  the  United  States;  and  that  this  experi- 
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ence  had  changed  their  view  about  some  of  the  professional  problems 
faced  in  the  United  States. 

Just  as  significantly,  three-fourths  of  the  educatoi*s  disagreed  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  clearly  prepared  for  any  type  of  problem 
coming  to  their  iitteiition  (but  the  majority  of  engineers  felt  pre- 
pared) ;  and  that  the  overseas  assignment  did  nothing  to  improve  tlieir 
work  in  the  United  States  (disiigreement  more  marked  than  other 
fields). 

In  addition,  fewer  education  specialists  felt  that  they  had  been 
given  a  clear  picture  of  what  they  wei^  to  do  abroad,  experienoed  diffi- 
culties with  hx*al  administratoi*s,  or  were  handicapped  in  their  research 
at  home  by  the  work  abroad. 

In  the  Pcnn  Statf*  study,  a  larger  proportion  of  education  specialists 
than  those  in  other  fields  thought  the  overseas  experience  beneficial 
to  their  professional  career,  and  that  their  stay  abroad  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  experiences  of  tlieir  life,  though  the  USC  study  shows 
that  education  specialists  find  the  most  difference  between  the  ideal 
role  and  the  actual  role  performed  ovei-seas,  and  between  the  expected 
and  actual  activities. 

There  is  also  an  indication  that  educators,  more  than  other  profes- 
sionals, had  a  desire  to  ^et  away  from  some  of  tlie  complexities  of  life 
and  were  more  dissatisfied  with  their  job  at  home.  Fpr  90  percent  of 
the  education  specialists  this  was  the  first  experience  abroaa,  in  com- 
parison with  76  percent  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Both  the  use  study  and  the  Penn  State  study  show  ^ater  impor- 
tance given  to  religious  factors  by  the  education  specialists  than  other 
professionals,  that  they  felt  more  compatible  with  their  American 
colleagues,  complained  of  redtape  in  the  overseas  operation  more,  felt 
their  counterj)arts  committed,  believed  the  host  country  population 
supported  its  government,  and  felt  most  strongly  that  political  con- 
siderations should  not  influence  technical  assistance  projects. 

Socml  'Sciences, — The  social  sciences  as  a  special  field  are  taken  up 
in  two  of  the  four  studies.  In  each  case  they  are  in  somewhat  different 
company,  since  as  noted  earlier,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  studv 
includes  primarily  Fulbright  fellows  and  many  others  not  involved 
strictly  in  technical  assistance  programs,  while  those  in  the  USC  study 
were  all  part  of  university-directed  technical  assistance  programs, 
which  means  that  their  role  was  not  that  of  a  researcher  so  much  as  a 
practitioner,  in  public  or  business  administration,  or  community  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  Univei*sity  of  Massachusetts  study  persons  in  the  humanities 
and  social  scierces  were  most  likely  to  retain  their  professional  roles, 
largely  teaching,  in  going  abroad,  whereiis  agriculturalists  became  in- 
volved in  activities  in  addition  to  teaching.  In  comparison  with  the 
other  fields,  social  scientists  were  disproportionately  sponsored  by  re- 
ligious, foreign,  and  college  funds;  those  in  the  humanities  went 
abroad  almost  entirely  under  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  grants, 
while  agriculturalists  were  chiefly  connected  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

As  for  regional  preference,  the  social  scientists  sought  out  Asian 
countries  to  a  degree  exceeding  other  specialists.  A  relatively  high 
number  in  the  humanities  claimed  knowledge  about  the  culture  of  the 
host  country  compared  to  social  scientists  and  agriculturalists.  A 
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high  propoitioii  of  social  scientists  and  natural  scientists  thought 
counterparts  were  of  assistance  to  them  and  cooperative,  whereas  the 
one-fourth  of  all  respondents  who  complained  of  obstructionism  by 
the  counterparts  included  a  higher  proportion  of  people  in  the  humani- 
ties and  in  agriculture.  Only  the  social  scientists  stood  out  in  respond- 
ing that  they  had  become  better  teachers  as  a  result  of  their  overseas 
experience. 

The  social  scientists  in  the  USC  sample  are  compared  with  engi- 
neers, educational  specialists,  and  agriculturalists.  Tliey  stressed  least 
the  importance  of  the  job  to  society  and  agreed  most  that  faculty 
members  should  have  their  overseas  workloads  lightened  to  make 
more  time  available  for  private  research,  writing,  or  other  work  in 
their  fields. 

As  for  marital  relationships,  the  social  scientists,  more  than  in  other 
fields,  thought  that  their  relationships  l\ad  suffered  from  the  over- 
seas experience.  Likewise  they  disagreed  more  than  others  with  the 
following  statements ;  That  the  U.S.  Government  makes  matters  worse 
when  it  steps  into  the  affairs  of  other  countries;  that  the  current  ad- 
ministration is  spending  too  much  on  foreign  aid;  that  most  of  the 
popular  discontent  in  the  country  where  they  served  was  Communist 
inspired. 

They  tended  to  disagree  Uast  witn  the  following:  That  their  over- 
seas contract  group  had  serious  disagreements  with  the  U.S.  tech- 
nical assistance  mission  about  project  goals  and  that  the  overseas 
counterpart  organization  often  irustrated  the  work  they  were  trying 
to  do.  Among  other  ideas  the  social  scientists  agreed  with  less  often 
than  other  fields  are  the  following:  The  population  of  the  country 
where  they  served  supported  and  liked  its  government  and  leaders; 
that  people  in  the  U.S.  technical  mission  were  well  aware  of  the  social 
scientists'  activities;  that  political  considerations  should  not  influence 
technical  assistance  projects;  and  that  the  overriding  purpose  of  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
host  country. 

Social  scientists  are  in  extreme  positions  on  two  additional  state- 
ments. They  agree  that  bureaucracy  and  redtape  seem  more  charac- 
teristic of  American  Government  operations  overseas  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  their  counterpart  organization  was  quite  com- 
mitted to  the  goals  of  their  overseas  project. 

Social  scientists  apparently  bring  very  different  perspectives  to 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  abroad  than  do  many  in  the  pro- 
fessions centered  around  material-technical  operations:  78  percent  of 
the  social  scientists  were  Democrats  compared  with  35  percent  of  the 
education  specialists  and  engineers  ana  25  percent  of  the  agricul- 
turalists; social  scientists  are  more  likely  to  read  magazines  featur- 
ing comment  and  less  likely  to  read  picture  magazines  or  popular 
reviews.  They  are  most  lifeely  in  the  United  Stat^  >  to  read  major 
prestige  newspapers,  and  their  reading  is  much  mo.e  public  affairs 
oriented. 

Fewer  social  scientists  (62  percent)  before  going  overseas  were  on 
the  faculty  of  the  university  sponsoring  the  contract  than  the  agricul- 
turalists (85  percent).  More  social  scientists  published  in  the  period 
covered  (1959-64)  than  other  professionals  and  considerably  more 
drew  on  their  overseas  experience  in  these  publications.  When  the 
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professional  people  are  asked  to  list  the  occupational  values  identified 
with  the  ideal  job,  the  social  science  ffroup  proved  the  most  variant, 
stressing  self  ^development,  but  laying  Jess  stress  on  good  locale,  living 
conditions,  ?.nd  friendly  personal  relations.  Social  scientists,  along 
with  those  in  education,  encounter  most  difference  between  the  actual 
and  expected  job  overseas. 

When  asked  about  the  importance  of  various  reasons  for  accepting 
the  overseas  job,  the  social  scientists  laid  less  stress  than  the  other  pro- 
fessionals on  "an  urge  to  help  people  in  need  for  my  technical  knowl- 
edge"; stressed  "an  opportunity  to  do  research  and  writing  in  an  area 
of  interest  to  me";  and  also  emphasized,  with  education,  "a  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  my  country  in  its  relations  with  developing  countries." 
Social  scientists  also  showed  most  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  where  they  served  in  contrast  to  the  other  three  fields.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  social  science  category  used  in  the  USC  study 
includes  many  in  administration  and  management,  is  well  as  in  eco- 
nomics and  finance. 

Questions  for  further  study 

From  the  foregoing,  we  see  that  engineers  and  social  scientists  often, 
but  not  always,  are  at  different  ends  of  the  continuum  of  attitudes 
about  features  of  overseas  wor'  Somewhere  in  between  we  usuallv 
find  agriculture  and  education,  „oi  always  in  the  same  order.  A  mucK 
fuller  exploration  of  the  reasons  for  these  relative  positions  would  re- 

?uire  i^tudy  on  the  work  sites  themselves,  since  factors  which  the  pro- 
essional  person  himself  may  not  fully  recognize  may  be  operating. 
Indeed,  professional  training  of  any  sort,  whether  in  engineering  or 
public  administration,  may  actually  serve  to  desensitize  the  practi- 
tioner to  the  point  that  he  is  much  less  perceptive  about  the  social  situ- 
ations in  which  he  finds  himself,  especially  those  in  another  culture. 
It  also  leads  to  the  question:  What  is  uniquely  American  about  tLa 
practice  of  a  given  field  and  what  is  universal  or  broadly  applicable? 

In  every  profession,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  principles 
or  theory,  and  techniques  or  practice.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
the  principles  may  well  be  universal,  but  techniques  or  practices  in 
some  professions  may  need  to  be  adapted  to  different  requirements  in 
each  locale.  Is  the  relative  parochialism  in  personal  interests  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  engineer  or  agriculturalist  caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  professional  principles  are  universal,  and,  therefore,  they 
can  function  without  as  much  need  to  adapt  to  local  cultures  as  other 
professionals?  Or  is  parochialism  related  to  something  quite  apart 
from  the  generality  of  technology  and  procedures  ? 

The  majority  of  the  people  surveyed  in  the  four  studies  expressed 
substantial  satisfaction  witn  their  own  performance  in  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  work-role  sense,  but  question  whether  their  colleagues 
share  this  opinion.  A  full  90  percent  of  them  say  they  think  they  did 
a  good  job.  Yet  the  testimony  of  Congressmen  and  other  observers  of 
overseas  development  undertaking's  say  the  picture  is  not  so  bright. 
This  raises  the  question  :  Does  self-satisfaction  with  professional  per- . 
formance  reflect  objective  conditions,  or  does  it  spring  from  the  fact 
that  for  many  professionals  overseftvS,  their  technical  competence  was 
the  only  sure  thing  they  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  job  ?  That  is,  lack- 
ing in  many  cases  full  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs,  bureauc- 
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racy,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  host  country  (and.  therefore,  not 
able  to  accomjplish  as  much  in  objective  terms) ,  they  still  felt  that  their 
technical  performance,  if  not  their  overall  accomplishment,  Avas  good  ? 
Or  is  the  response  a  defensive  gesture  replying  to  an  inferred  threat  to 
their  sense  of  mission  or  a  questioning  of  their  competence  as  profes- 
sionals? 

Is,  in  fact,  the  academic  professional  in  technical  assistance  able  to 
perform  more  competently,  and  in  what  respects,  than  nonacademic 
personnel  engaged  directly  for  overseas  work? 

These  questions  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  which  are  raised  by  these 
exploratory  studies.  To  answer  them,  we  must  learn  more  about  what 
the  professional  actually  does  overseas,  as  distinguished  from  his  view 
of  what  he  does.  If  the  answers  are  important  enough,  the  next  step  in 
obtaining  them  will  be  the  initiation  of  studies  of  professionals  on  the 
job  abroad,  {ATnerican  Professionals  Overseas,) 
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EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Role  of  Education  in  Developing  Societies 
by  Adam  Curie 

Mr,  Curie  i'<  director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Education  and 
DeveJoimient  at  Harvard  Unirersity.  Fro?)!- 1959  to  1961  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  lulucatimi  in  the  then-University  College  of  Gharuii^  imere 
he  delivered  the  following  address  as  his  inaugural  lecture: 

There  is  a  kind  of  depressing  logic  about  the  way  in  which  the  social 
elemezits  of  uiideixlev^elopment  combine  to  perpetuate  each  other. 
Winslow  writes,  in  a  book  concerned  with  the  economics  of  health,  that 
^'poverty  and  disease  formed  a  vicious  circle.  Men  and  women  were 
sick  because  tliey  were  poor:  they  became  poorer  because  they  were 
sick,  and  sicker  because  they  were  poorer."  ^  Another  authority  sums 
up  similar  ar^unients  with  the  simple  proposition  that  **a  country  is 
poor  because  it  is  poor."  2  *  *  * 

The  enemies  of  development  are  separation  and  inequality,  but  if 
progress  in  one  field  simply  leads  to  regression  in  another,  and  larger 
one,  what  can  one  do?  How  can  one  break  out  from  the  sphere  of 
circular  causation?  How,  in  short,  is  development  to  be  achieved? 
Quite  obviously  a  large  part  of  tlie  answer  concerns  things  we  eitJier 
do  not  know  or  cannot  do — otherwise  all  societies  woula  already  be 
deveIo|)ed.  A  most  powerful  impetus  toward  development  comes  from 
the  achievement  of  national  independence,  but  how  to  keep  up  the  pace 
once  the  original  excitement  has  abated;  what  fixative  shoula  be 
applied,  so  to  speak,  to  pride,  ambition,  and  hope?  But  one  part  of 
the  answer  which  we  do  Know  and  can  apply,  is  education.  In  fact  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  modem  conditions  what  Rostow 
called  "t4ike  off"  camiot  be  achieved  without  considerable  educational 
de\elopinent  ("Take  off"  is  his  term  for  "the  great  watershed  in  the 
life  of  modern  societies  *  *  *  when  the  old  blocks  and  resistancies  to 
steiidy  gro\vth  are  overcome.  The  forces  operating  for  economic  prog- 
ress *  *  *  expand  and  come  to  dominate  the  society")  *  *  *.3 

I  personally  would  express  the  vicious  circle  by  saying  that  countries 
are  imderdeveloped  because  most  of  their  people  are  underdeveloped, 
and  that  when  people  are  underdeveloped  national  institutions  acquire 
a  form  whicli  impedes  progress  and  the  growth  of  egalitarian  policies. 
Education  seems  to  me  the  most  effective  way  of  developing  people. 
This  is  expressed  forcibly  in  the  Pakistan  second  5-ycar  plan.  "The 
essential  goal  must  be  to  provide  an  informed  leadership,  a  i-esponsible 
citizenry,  and  to  train  manpower.  It  is  through  the  advancement  of 
educiition  alone  that  these  f^oah  can  be  reached.  No  uneducated  com- 
munity has  progressed  far  in  the  modem  world,  and  no  educated  com- 
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munity  with  initiative  and  leadership  has  remained  backward.  An 
illiterate  society  clings  to  customs,  traditions,  and  outmoded  prac- 
tices; it  resists  the  forces  of  change  which  stimulate  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge  and  ne>v  skills.  Training  of  human  beings  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor  is  essential  if  a  breakthrough  is  to  be  effected  from  a  state 
of  chronic  backwardness,  and  the  country  is  to  move  nipidly  forward 
towfsrd  the  attainment  oi  the  desired  social  and  economic  goals."  ^ 

Inadequate  administration,  the  inequalities  and  social  laminations 
leading  to  inadecjuate  administration,  consequent  inability  of  the  coun- 
try to  overcome  its  difficulties  and  the  resultant  isolation  of  the  illiter- 
ate, noncontributory  masses — these  are  all  problems  to  be  attacked 
from  many  angles  but  problems,  surely,  which  will  only  be  solved  by 
massive  investment  in  human  beings. 

Although  i-eferring  to  the  "affluent"  rather  than  to  the  underdevel- 
oped society,  Galbraith  remarks  that  the  "first  and  strategic  step  in  an 
attack  on  poverty  is  to  see  that  it  is  no  longer  self-perpetuating.  This 
means  that  the  investment  in  children  from  families  presently  afflicted 
be  as  little  l)elow  normal  as  possible."  He  goes  oii  to  say  tliat  "poverty 
is  self -perpetuating  because  the  {poorest  communities  are  poorest  in  the 
services  which  would  eliminate  it,"  and  concludes  by  sayhig  that  the 
principal  limiting  factor  is  "overwhelmingly  ♦  ♦  ♦  our  failure  to 
mvest  in  people." 

The  two  oDvious  forms  of  investment  are  health  and  education. 
Both  clearly  are  indispensable,  but  I  give  primacy  to  education  because 
it  is  niore  fundamental.  Health  measures,  indeed.,  must  to  some  extent 
fail  without  an  education  to  train  the  practitioners,  and  without  an 
education  which  will  give  the  lay  men  and  women  some  elementary 
undei-standing  of  such  matters  as  nutritio-^  and  hygiene  and  some 
appiwiation  of  medical  care  and  advice:  I  remember  that  friends  in 
Asia  attempting  to  combat  cholera,  found  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
getting  the  epidemic  under  control  because  the  people  did  not  know 
enough  to  grasp  the  appropriateness  of  the  precautions  they  were 
asked  to  take. 

The  most  obvious  importance  of  education  is  that  it  produces  the 
people  to  do  the  jobs  upon  which  development  depends — the  scientists, 
the  agricultural  experts,  the  engineers,  and  all  the  others  necessary  to 
material  growth,  as  well  as  the  administrators,  businessmen,  teachers, 
lawyers,  clerks,  and  other  who  are  equally  essential  in  creating  the 
framework  within  which  development  occurs.  Importing  scientists  or 
sending  nationals  away  for  training,  however  necessary  or  desirable, 
can  never  supply  the  number  and  depth  of  range  of  trained  personnel 
essential  to  an  effective  development  program. 

But  the  significance  of  an  educational  program  does  not  so  much  lie 
in  its  direct  and  immediate  contribution  to  development  works,  vital 
though  this  is.  It  lies  rather  in  its  general  raising  of  the  human  level, 
and  in  drawing  people  away  from  social  and  intellec^tual  attitudes 
which  make  all  growth  impossible.  A  critical  spirit,  a  view  beyond  the 
next  village,  objectivity  replacing  blind  identification,  these  are  the 
qualities  education  should  inculcate,  qualities  which  may  be  applied 
to  any  problems,  whether  technical,  social,  or  moral.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  a  remarkable  education  which  achieves  any  of  them  to  a  great 
extent,  but  an  almost  equally  unusual  one  which  achieves  none  of  them 
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at  all.  It  is  upon  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  educated,  critical,  crea- 
tive mind  unlettered  by  sterile  traditions  and  cleavages  that  develop- 
ment depends.  The  underdeveloped  countries,  through  the  very  at- 
tributes 1  have  triwl  to  describe,  are  naturally  lacking  in  minds  both 
flexible  and  empirical.  Consequently  they  have  failed  to  develop  the 
types  of  flexible  and  empirical  organization  which  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  their  growth. 

The  emergence  of  a  strong  middle  class,  and  the  {gradual  infiltration 
of  the  administration  from  top  to  bottom,  from  principal  secretary  to 
clerk,  by  educated  persons,  will  go  far  toward  creating  the  social  revo- 
lution which  is  development.  But  there  is  perhaps  an  even  more  sem- 
inal role  for  education  in  tlie  whole  process  of  national  evolution.  Edu- 
cation, if  spread  widely  and  without  discrimination,  is  the  greatest 
force  in  the  world  making  for  equality.  Obviously  if  confined  to  chil- 
dren of  the  elite  it  can  only  perpetuate  class  distinctions,  but  education 
given  to  the  children  of  the  poor^  the  backward,  and  the  hitherto 
neglected,  is  a  dynamic  force  making  for  positive  change.  I  would 
emphasize,  t(X),  that  we  may  look  for  the  resiilts  of  establishing  a  school 
long  before  the  first  pupils  have  finished  their  education.  A  school  is 
a  symbol  of  hope  whose  effect  upon  the  whole  community  should  never 
be  underestimated. 

Having  stressed  the  saving  role  of  education,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  educational  system  of  an  underdeveloped  country  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  handicaps  affecting  development  as  a  whole.  The 
majority  of  such  systems  are  loosely  and  ineffectively  controlled  by 
a  weak  national  organization,  whicn  is  capable  neither  of  adminis- 
tering nor  of  protecting  the  system  from  those  who  would  corrujpt 
or  use  it  for  their  own  ends.  There  are  enormous  disparities  in  the 
efficiency  of  different  schools  and  there  may  be  whole  groups  of  schools 
run  by  various  i*eligious,  social,  or  political  bodies  which  are  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other,  having  entirely  separate  examination  systems 
and  standards  of  performance.  Some  schools  and  colleges  may  be 
excellent  but  are  virutally  reserved  for  the  sons  of  the  elite,  while 
others  are  so  had  as  to  be  of  no  use  save  to  satisfy  a  population  whose 
ignorance  is  only  lightened  hy  a  reverential  yearning  for  knowledge. 
I  would  like  to  note  in  passing  an  interestuig  mechanism  for  pre- 
serving social  equilibrium.  This  occurs  on  some  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  where  the  best  colleges  demand  the  highest  entrance 
standards.  Though  these  colleges  are  not  officially  reserved  for  the 
upper  classes,  in  fact  only  they  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
the  sort  of  preparatory  schoo from  which  they  can  gain  the  entrance 
qualification.  In  this  way  education,  the  leveling  influence  par  ex- 
cellence, may  actually  serve  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  upper  and 
lower  levels  of  society.  This  indeed  is  bound  to  happen  in  some 
degree  whatever  t lie  forn)  of  .selection  to  higher  education,  until  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  given  equally  to  (»hildren  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  the  inherent  problems  of  an  underdeveloped  educational 
structure,  we  ai*e  fon^ed  to  consider  in  addition  the  blo>yiiigs-out  and 
the  squeezings-in,  the  pressures  this  way  and  that,  to  which  it  is  liable 
once  the  society  of  which  it  forms  part  shares  in  the  great  awakening. 

The  first  bufl'ets  are  certainly  salutary,  jolting  it  into  movement. 
Reactive  iiationalisni,  as  has  been  termed  the  surge  of  independent 
spirit  in  the  countriefi  newly  freed,  or  seeking  equality,  or  both  im- 
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pinges  at  once  upon  education.  Indeed  for  many  people  one  of  the 
main  outward  forms  of  independence  is  the  spread  or  education.  The 
cry  for  more  schools,  which  has  almost  invariable  political  support — 
for  not  only  is  it  a  good  vote  catcher,  but  education  is  genuinely 
prized — is  both  good  and  bad.  Schools  are  needed,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that,  and  the  exercise  of  expansion  is  good  for  the  administration. 
But  all  too  often  no  one  knows  where  to  stop.  It  was  advocated  at 
one  stage  in  East  Pakistan  that  in  order  to  get  the  education  of  the 
Province  into  a  reasonable  condition,  5,000  absoluteljr  useless  schools 
in  which  the  teachers'  average  salaiy  was  about  30  shillings  a  month, 
should  be  closed  down  and  the  staff  and  funds  reallocate  to  others 
which  would  be  adequate  if  strengthened.  This  type  of  expansion, 
in  which  the  facile  erection  of  buildings  cannot  be  matched  by  the 
production  of  teachers,  inevitably  letids  to  a  disastrous  lowering  of 
standards.  But  this  is  an  argument  which  may  have  little  influence 
upon  jyovemments.  The  thrust  of  reactive  nationalism  is  toward  an 
assertive  demonstration  of  equality  with  other  countries.  It  leads, 
for  example,  to  a  greater  concern  for  establishing  institutions  housed 
in  splendid  buildings,  than  for  the  less  spectacular  task  of  nuaintain- 
ing  standards  of  entry  to  them,  or  of  work  done  in  them. 

This  is  the  tendency  toward  inflation.  Almost  equally  dangerous 
and  perhaps  even  more  common  is  the  tendency  toward  deflation.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  there  are  still  countries  which  dif- 
ferentiate between  "nonproductive"  development,  which  is  anything 
to  do  with  the  well-being  of  men  and  women,  and  "productive"  devel- 
opment, which  is  anj^hing  to  do  with  the  things  produced  by  those 
same  men  and  women.  It  is  still  by  no  means  universally  recognized 
that  human  beings  are  the  most  essent»al  raw  material  of  any  nation, 
and  that  it  is  on  their  health  and  efficiency  alone  that  production 
depends.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  a  remarkably  widespread  tend- 
ency for  any  country  going  through  economic  crisis  to  slash  its  budget 
for  health,  housing,  education,  and  other  things  which  do  not  in  the 
short  term,  or  obviously,  bring  in  returns.® 

Many  officials  of  education  ministries  throughout  the  world  have 
replied  to  the  threat  of  cuts  by  emphasizing  the  importance  to  develop- 
ment of  the  production  of  scientists,  engineers,  agriculturists,  and  the 
like.  But  in  this  lies  another  danger:  that  the  education  system  may 
be  diverted  to  serve  the  immediate  and  tangible  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  thus  to  neglect  the  long-term  aim  of  inculcating  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  which  v/ill  lead  to  a  transformation  of  society.  For, 
if  one  of  my  main  arguments  is  accepted,  an  underdeveloped  countiy 
must  be  radically  changed  if  it  is  to  achieve  economic  maturity.  This 
is  not  reached  by  mere  development  of  techniques,  but  by  a  develop- 
ment of  society  itself. 

And  behind  this  lurks  yet  another  possibility.  In  the  urgent  desire 
for  development,  and  the  fear  of  regional  and  tribalistic  forces  which 
retard  development,  the  authorities  may  assume  such  a  decree  of 
control  over  education,  particularly  higher  education,  as  is  incom- 
patible with  its  healthy  expansion.  In  extreme  cases  students  have 
even  been  used  as  pawns  in  the  political  game. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  ^reat  awakening  stirs  the  interest  in 
education.  But  unfortunately  it  also  offers  the  most  dazzling  open- 
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ings  to  those  who  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  schools.  In 
no  underdeveloped  country — or  for  that  matter  in  many  developed 
ones — is  it  easy  to  attract  enough  able  graduates  to  teaching,  particu- 
larly to  teaching  in  the  rural  areas.  From  this  point  of  view — and 
from  this  point  of  view  only — the  independence  of  former  colonial 
territories  may  be  deplored,  for  the  ranks  of  today's  leaders  are  filled 
with  yesterday's  teachers.  Before  ideals  of  freedom  are  realized,  th^ 
are  served  in  a  most  practical  way  through  education,  but  independ- 
ence brings  glittering  opportunities  for  service  wnth  which  the  humble 
task  of  teaching  can  hardly  compete. 

Having  cursorily  viewed  the  general  social  problems  of  developing 
societies,  having  suggested  that  education  has  an  essential  role  in  pro- 
moting that  development,  and  having  glanced  at  some  of  the  specific 
problems  of  e  ducation,  we  must  now  consider  how  an  educational 
system  may  overcome  its  own  difficulties  ar.d  contribute  most  effectively 
to  the  society  of  which  it  forms  part.  This  may  be  thought  of  at 
three  levels  which  I  \y\l\  call  research,  planning,  and  "proressional." 

I  mention  reseiirch  first  because,  despite  the  voluminous  outpourings 
of  educationists — perhaj>s  the  most  verbose  of  professional  groupsr— 
we  know  extraordinarily  little  about  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  education  and  development.^  We  know,  at  least  I  hope  we 
know  that  education  there  must  be,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  how  much,* 
of  what  types,  and  how  administered  in  order  to  attain  particular  goals 
we  know  not.  Yet  without  this  knowledge  much  of  our  planning  is 
inevitably  haphazard  and  wasteful.  Our  ignorance  dema  ids  an  inten- 
sive comparative  study  of  the  relationship  between  educr.tional  plans, 
policies  and  performance  on  the  one  hand,  and  develor' j<mt  ainied  at, 
achieved,  and  projected  on  the  other.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  work  here.  I  would  only  suggest  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  empirical.  Indexes  of  ^owth  and  interaction  should  be  sought  in 
both  Quantitative  and  qualitative  forms,  and  new  methods  refined  for 
descrioing  social  processes 

The  first  problem  of  planning,  including  pxiucation:  1  planning,  is 
to  get  the  idea  of  planning  accepted  and  to  insure  that  it  is  built  into 
the  national  administrative  structure.  This  will  give  to  an  educa- 
tional plan  or  program  the  necessary  stability  for  coherent  implementa- 
tion, and  the  necessary  relationship  with  development  problems  in  gen- 
eral to  give  it  realism. 

The  actual  content  of  the  plan  must  depend  so  greatly  on  local  cir- 
cumstances that  I  can  do  little  more  than  to  suggest  some  of  the  major 
considerations.  The  principle  decision  will  concern  the  proportion  of 
the  national  resources  to  be  devoted  to  education,  and  here  one  can 
only  emphasize  that  education  is  not  a  luxury:  it  is  the  very  germ  of 
growth.  Then  come  a  series  of  difficult  choices  regarding  what  may  be 
termed  balance.  The  problems  of  balance  concern  the  division  of 
resources  between  different  branches  of  education :  primary,  secondary, 
university,  technical,  teacher  training,  medical,  and  so  on.  A  further 
dimension  to  this  problem  is  that  of  quantity  and  quality. 

Obviously  the  answer  found  to  these  proolems  depends  so  closely 
on  the  existing  educational  structure,  the  supply  of  trained  persons, 
the  type  of  resources  to  be  developed,  and  on  the  findings  of  the  sort 
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of  research  I  liave  i-eferred  to,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  lay  down  formal 
rules.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  broad  principles  affecting  the 
role  of  education  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it.  To  start  with,  whatever 
decisions  ixve  taken  on  tliese  intricate  issues,  steps  must  be  considered 
for  stren«;tliening  tlie  sinews  of  the  system :  educational  administration 
through  its  streiunlining;  and  the  teachers  themselves  through  their 
training  and  their  inspection,  and  through  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  professional  organization.  This  last  point  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  It  costs  virtually  nothing  to  encourage  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  which  will  help  the  profession  to  develop  as  a 
profession,  yet  therefrom  will  emerge  what  is  perhaps  always — or  do 
we  flatter  ourselves?  the  most  soberly  constructive  group  in  society, 
one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  its  development.  In  no  circum- 
stances should  these  measures  be  neglected.  They  aix?  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  forging  an  educational  system  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge 
to  slice  through  the  tangles  of  prejudice  and  ineptitude  tlirough  whicn 
all  development  has  to  pass.  Such  steps  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  not  being  particularly  taxing  to  a  country's  resources,  while  the 
fact  that  they  are  on  a  small  scale  renders  them  less  susceptible  than 
more  grandiose  growths  to  abuse  and  distortion. 

A  broad  principle  which  is  frequently  enunciated  in  educational 
planning  (as  in,  for  example,  the  first  5-year  plan  of  Pakistan)  is  that 
the  existing  organization  s^iould  be  improved  before  it  is  expanded.  In 
general  this  principle  may  be  advocated,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  nation's  development  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  economic  calcula- 
tion. It  is  affected  also  by  such  potent  imponderables  as  pride  and 
hope.  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  school 
raises  community  morale  and  I  believe  we  should  be  prepared  to  lower 
our  standards  of  primary  education  to  ascertain  extent  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  stimulus  to  development  which  it  affords.  This  stimulus 
should  create  conditions  of  social  growth  in  which  we  can  eventually 
raise  the  standard  once  more.  This  cycle  has  been  passed  through 
in  most  of  the  economically  advanced  countries,  but  we  are  often  over- 
cautious in  our  approach  to  the  underdeveloped  ones.  I  would  only 
add  tliat  in  this  case  we  should  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  P^ast  Pakistan 
which  I  recently  quoted,  nor  should  we  permit  a  reduction  of  our  stand- 
ards in  the  secondary  schools.  These  will  for  some  time  supply  the 
great  bull  of  competent  persons  to  run  the  country  and  should  be 
given  consulerable  support. 

I  have  observed  that  the  balance  of  technological,  professional,  and 
general  education  should  to  a  considerable  extent  i^eflect  the  character 
of  the  whole  development  program.  But  it  is  important  not  to  be 
misled  into  oversimplifying  the  problems  of  growth.  The  question  is 
not  simply  how  to  effect  an  improvement  in  agriculture,  an  increase 
in  the  tempo  of  industrialization,  a  more  efficient  exploitation  of  min- 
eral resources,  it  is,  essentially,  how  to  create  an  efficient  society  which 
is  capable  among  other  things  of  handling  these  technical  problem«. 
Judgment  and  wisdom,  therefore,  should  be  sought  as  qualities  of  the 
educated  man  or  woman  no  less  than  technical  competence. 

In  particular  we  have  to  remember  two  things:  First,  tardiness  in 
development  is  occavsioned  by  certain  social  formatioris  and  their 
attendant  attitudes  of  mind  which  can  only  be  modified  by  men  possess- 
ing in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  conferred  by  education;  second, 
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that  the  very  process  of  development  creates  what  I  have  termed 
interim  social  problems.  These  too  must  be  tackled  with  skill  and 
insight  if  development  in  one  sphere  does  not  simply  lead  to  regression 
in  another.  Because  the  operational  tools  for  this  are  such  things 
as  curriculum  construction  and  teaching  techniques,  the  focus  of  our 
attention  should  shift  to  the  "professional"  problems  of  education. 

I  would  in  the  rirst  place  make  a  plea  for  vigorous  and  practical 
teaching  of  the  social  sciences — mainly,  of  course,  at  the  university 
level.  These  provide  the  tools  for  understanding  and  at  least  partially 
controlling  some  of  the  more  undesirable  side  enects  of  social  change. 
Next  Iwould  stress  the  claims  of  such  ^'useless"  subjects  as  philosophy, 
literature,  and  comparative  religion.  If  such  subjects  are  considered 
desirable  m  the  older  countries,  how  much  more  vital  are  they  in  the 
newer  in  whicli,  through  the  rapidity  of  change,  the  moral  pattern  is 
confused.  In  these  lands  much  difficult  rethinking  on  the  nature  and 
purposesof  social  life  has  to  be  carried  out  in  a  very  short  time.  Third, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  these  perplexing  problems  of  social  growth 
cannot  be  coped  wiUi  by  alien  learning  only.  It  unfortunately  happens 
that  developmg  countries  are  apt  to  acquire  an  ambivalent  attitude  to- 
ward their  own  culture,  both  despising  it  for  being  "primitive"  and 
acc<  ding  it  in  a  patriotic  excess  of  veneration.  I  would  like  to  see 
thiL  redressed  bv  making  studies  of  indigenous  culture,  literature, 
music,  art,  and  the  like,  more  widespread  and  objective.  The  present 
imbalanced  altitude  means  that  these  subjects  do  not  contribute  as  they 
should  to  national  grov.Lh.  The  local  culture,  whether  praised  or 
scorned,  contains  many  traditional  strengths  upon  which  a  new  moral 
and  social  synthesis  must  be  built. 

Together  with  these  three  specific  desiderata,  some  more  general 
comment  may  be  made  upon  the  structure  of  the  curriculum.^  This  is 
a  vast  topic  and  one  which  has  perhaps  been  made  fully  diiscussed  than 
any  other  aspect  of  education  m  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
scope  of  education  in  these  areas  was  defined  thus  30  years  ago.  "Edu- 
cation should  be  adapted  to  the  mentality,  attitudes,  occupations,  and 
traditions  of  the  various  peoples  (of  Africa),  conserving  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  sound  and  healthy  elements  in  the  labric  of  their  social  life; 
adapting  tliem  where  necessary  to  changed  circumstances  and  progres- 
sive ideas,  an  agent  of  natural  growth  and  evolution.  Its  aim  should 
be  to  render  the  individual  more  efficient  in  his  or  her  condition  of  life, 
whatever  it  may  be.  and  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  through  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  development 
of  native  industries,  the  improvement  of  health,  the  training  of  people 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  circulation  of  true 
ideals  of  citizsnship  and  sorvire." 

All  of  this,  I  believe,  is  stilx  valid,  but  it  requires  supplementation  by 
a  progressive  boldness  to  counteract  the  slight  suggestion  of  conserv- 
atism. In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  consider  rapid  change 
daufjerous.  What  was  desirable  was  a  slou^,  steady  evolution  and  the 
curriculum  was  adapted  toward  attaining  it.  One  cannot  exactly  call 
this  view  rectionary.  There  is  much  to  said  for  it :  rapid  change  iw, 
in  many  respects,  dangerous.  But  rapid  change  is  what  we  have  got, 
and  the  world  of  the  1950's  and  the  1960's  is  very  different  from  that 
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of  the  pi-ewar  decades.  It  is  a  world  which  presents  us  with  problems 
that  can  only  be  inastered  by  assimilating,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  newest  techniques  of  the  social,  phyr  ical,  and  biological  sciences. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  curriculum  must  be  firmlv  grounded  in  the 
needs  of  daily  reality.  The  importance  of  such  suojects  as  hygiene, 
home  economics,  and  horticulture  is  that  they  are  not  only  desirable  in 
themselves  but  provide  a  comprehensible  nase  from  which  to  exolore 
tlie  more  complex  theoretical  issues.  Into  the  bargain,  they  ^staolisli 
a  functional  Imk  between  the  educational  system  and  the  conimunity. 
(Inaugural  lectui-e,  University  College  of  Ghana,  Feb.  15, 1D61.) 

Footnotes 

•  C.  K.  A.  Wlnslow.  The  Cost  of  Sickness  and  the  Price  of  Health.  Monoj^raph  Series 
\o.  r.    Geneva :  World  HiKilth  OrffanJwition,  1051,  p.  0. 

-  K.  Nurske.    Some  Aspects  of  Capital  Accumulation  in  V nderdcveloped  Countries. 
Cairo.  lS)i5G  (quoted  by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  op.  eit.,  p.  11). 
^  W.  W.  Rostow,  r»p,  eit„  p.  7. 

*  The  Second  6'Ye<ir  Plan  1960-65.  Government  of  Pakistan  Plunnlng  CommlsHlon. 
June  19<50,  p.  In  thl»  connection,  tte  terse  stctement  of  Tinberj^en  (op.  cit.,  p.  5). 
coming'  fpoiu  so  eminent  and  laconic  an  economist,  must  be  fflvcn  due  resiKJCt :  "a  very  Im- 
P<»rtant  eondltioii  for  development  Is  the  provision  of  education  nud  training  al  all  levels." 

K.  Oalbriillh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257-258. 
An  educationlHt,  like  a  forester,  takes  a  long  view,  but  i>ersons  not  accustomed  to  think 
like  this  understandably  tend  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  emergency.  It  must  be  added 
that  some  politicians  are  concerned  with  the  next  election.  The  full  results  of  depriving 
education  may  not  he  apparent  until  long  after  this  has  passed,  but  money  siiveil  thereby 
and  employed  with  (U^monHtrahle  effect  may  help  to  win  It. 

T  T'  )  haH.  of  eourse,  been  some  useful  work,  as  la  The  Yeaf  Book  of  Education  1954 
ed,  I  i<lug  Hall.  X.  Hans  &  J.  A.  Lauwerys,  London  :  Evans  Bros.  Ift54.  The  theme  of 
this  volume  Is  "Kdueatlon  and  the  Transfonimtlon  of  SSocletles."  and  It  contains  many 
Important  articles,  but  it  does  not  tackle  the  central  problems  of  the  Interdependence  of 
education,  and  economic  and  general  development. 

"The  rwi^nt  report  of  Conference  on  Education  in  east  Africa  sponsored  by  the  African 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  Princeton,  N.J.  (mimeo- 
graphed) 106O,  remarks  that  **there  is  undoubtedly  need  for  the  expenditure  of  further 
large  sums,  both  capital  and  recurrent,  If  the  educational  i)ositlon  in  east  Africa  is  to 
be  enableil  rapidly  to  meet  the  ne^tls  of  those  areas.  The  east  African  govenrmeuts 
actually  devote  a  high  proiwrtlon  of  their  capita:  i.nd  as  much  as  about  20  percent  of  their 
budgets  to  education  and  are  receiving  considerable  assistance  both  directly  and  Indirectly 
from  Her  M>ijesty's  Government  In  the  United  King<lom  •  •  •  this  •  *  •  represents  a 
ehulienge  to  the  Western  World."  This  passage  aiso  represents  thoroughly  realistic  think- 
ing. The  key  question  for  research  U  not  "how  much  can  we  afford  to  spend?"  but  "how 
niucli  is  it  essential  to  sihmuI  in  order  to  avoid  the  disasters  of  underdevelopment?" 

"  .\  svnoptic  discussion  of  the  issue  if*  given  by  Adam  Curie.  The  School  Curriculum 
and  Social  ami  Cultural  Tradition,  UNBSCO :  Paris.  1950.  (Mimeographed.) 

^^Educational  Policy  in  British  Tropical  Africa  (British  Colonial  Office  white  paper) 
London :    H.M.S.O.  1925. 
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Problems  of  Developing  Higher  Education 
in  the  Newly  Developing  Countries 

by  Frederick  Harbison 

Mr.  Harbison^  loho  h  director  of  the  IndvstriaZ  Relations  Section  of 
Princeton  University^  is  or  has  been  a  consultant  on  manpoiver  and 
edncatioTUil  planning  to  UNESCO,  ILO,  OECD,  AID,  the  World 
Bank,  and  Ed  unit  ion  and  World  Affairs^  and  has  assisted  in  manpower 
and  humo.n  resource  surveys  in  Nigeria,  Malawi,  and  Tanzania,  With 
Charles  A,  Myers,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mr, 
Hwrhison  wrote  ''"Education,  Manpower  and  Economic  Groxoth,^^  p\(h- 
lished  in  1901^^  \t)lx  ich  presents  a  generalized  concept  of  human  resource 
developm^t  tvhich  may  be  used  by  economic,  political,  business^  edu- 
cation^ and  manpower  planners.  The  following  paper  was  delivered 
by  Mr,  Harbison  at  a  100.!f,  conference  on  ^''Education  and  the  Modem- 
ising  of  Nations'^  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on.  Inter- 
national-  Education  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit, 

In  the  modern  world,  there  are  rich  nations  and  poor  nations,  ad- 
vanced countries  and  underdeveloped  countries,  newly  developing 
economies  and  stagnant  societies.  How  does  one  distinguish  between 
them  ?  For  tlie  most  part,  tlie  distinction  is  made  by  relative  compari- 
sons of  gross  national  product  per  capita.  An  advanced  country  such 
as  the  united  States  has  a  GNP  per  capita  of  over  $2,500.  An  under- 
developed country  such  as  Tanganyika  has  a  GNP  per  capita  of  about 
$60.  There  are  "statistics"  for  nearly  every  country  which  might  en- 
able an  ivory  tower  analyst,  with  the  aid  of  a  computer,  to  rank  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  continuum  based  upon  quantitative  statistics 
which  purport  to  measure  material  wealth. 

But  even  in  this  age  of  high-speed  computers,  it  is  essential  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "the  statistics"  and  "the  facts."  Our  economic  sta- 
tistics are  far  from  prescise.  For  example,  there  are  figures  of  GNP 
per  capita  for  nearly  100  countries,  but  in  only  half  of  these  has  there 
ever  been  a  population  census.  And  even  in  a  country  such  as  Nigeria 
which  has  had  several  censuses,  there  are  problems.  In  1953  the  cen- 
sus showed  that  there  were  about  32  million  people  in  the  country. 
Just  10  years  later,  in  1963,  the  census  showed  that  there  were  over  56 
million.  It  is  more  than  possible,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  political 
scientist  rather  than  the  demographer  can  give  the  best  explanation  of 
this  record-breaking  increase  in  population.  And  then  who  knows 
how  to  measure  GNP  in  a  subsistence  economy ,  where  little  cash  is 
used  and  trade  consists  of  market  women  swapping  beans  for  com? 
Thus,  in  measuring  economic  growth,  there  is  still  lots  of  scope  left 
for  the  artistry  of  intuitive  judgment. 

But  even  it  there  were  good  GNP  per  capita  ^t^itistics,  there  are 
other,  and  perhaps  better  ways  of  measuring  the  relative  advancement 
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of  modern  nations.  Why  not,  for  example,  rank  them  according  to 
the  relative  development  of  their  people?  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
real  wealth  of  nations  is  best  measured  by  the  skills,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  capacities  of  their  human  resources.  For  in  every  country  the 
active  agents  of  national  development  are  hunan  beings — not  natural 
resources,  nor  material  capital,  nor  holdings  of  foreign  exchange. 

In  a  recent  study,  Charles  A.  Myers,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  I  have  attempted  this.  We  have  ranked  75  countries 
in  the  world  according  to  a  series  of  human  resource  indexes.  Our 
statistical  information,  to  be  sure,  is  very  poor.  But  the  basic  idea  is 
sound.  People,  after  all,  are  the  generators  of  progress,  or  the  orga- 
nizers of  stagnation.  Here  are  some  of  the  human  resources  indexes 
which  we  used : 

Correlation 
with  ONP 


Teachers  per  10»000  in  population     0.  76 

Primiir-^  school  enrollment  ratio   .  67 

SecoTioary  school  enrollment  ratio   .  82 

Higher  education  enrollment  ratio   .  74 

"Composite  index**   .  89 

Scientists  and  engineers  per  10,000  population   .  83 


But,  let's  not  be  confused  by  statistical  correlations.  If  we  took  other 
indexes  and  related  them  to  GNP  per  capita,  we  could  get  equally 
startling  coefficients,  i.e.,  beer  consumed  per  capita,  toothbrushes,  soft 
drinks,  and  so  on. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  significant  relationship 
between  economic  growth  and  educational  advancAment.  This  con- 
clusion squares  with  the  facts  as  well  as  with  the  statistics.  But,  there 
is  no  clear-cut  causal  relationship  between  investments  in  education  and 
eciynomic  or  national  growth.  To  be  sure,  education  does  contribute  to 
growth,  but  growth  also  makes  it  possible  to  expand  and  develop  edu- 
cation. Education,  therefore,  is  both  the  flower  and  the  seed  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Since  most  of  us  here  are  engaged  in  education,  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  say  something  about  our  "industry."  Education  is  indeed  one  of 
any  nation's  biggest  businesses.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  it 
employs  nearly  3  million  people — more  than  the  steel,  auto,  electrical 
manufacturing,  and  aerospace  industries  combined  are  able  to  employ. 
In  the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  about  125,000  persons  are  employed  in 
education,  a  figure  exceeding  the  combined  total  of  employed  man- 
power in  the  modem  sectors  of  all  industry  and  con>merce.  In  nearly 
all  newly  developing  countries,  education  employs  between  a  fourth 
and  a  third  of  the  entire  stock  of  high-level  manpower.  Education  is 
big  business  in  any  country.  And  it  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  rational 
development  in  all  nations. 

As  a  big  business,  education  can  be  produ  a  or  unproductive.  It 
can  waste  resources  as  well  as  use  them  for  progressive  purposes.  For 
example,  a  large  proportion  of  primar  school  attenders  never  go  be- 
yond the  second  grade  and  fail  to  a.  aeve  or  retain  even  minimum 
literacy.  Money  is  frequently  wasted  on  preemployment  trade  schools 
which  fail  to  provide  training  in  the  types  of  crafts  which  are  most 
needed  in  the  ec  )nomy.  Universities  may  turn  out  graduates  who  are 
"overeducated"  in  terms  of  the  employment  they  must  accept  And  in 
some  cases,  the  costs  of  university  education  in  newly  developing  coun- 
tries are  excessivr  because  of  duplicating  faculties,  lavish  expenditures 
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on  buildings  and  bousing,  and  student  bodies  of  less  than  optimum 
size.  To  be  sure,  in  most  of  these  countries  it  will  be  necessai^  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  national  income  which  is  spent  on  education; 
but  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  money  already  allocated  to  edu- 
cation be  spent  wisely  and  efficiently. 

American  educational  institutions  are  today  involved  in  many  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  the  newly  developing  nations.  We  have  some- 
thing to  contribute,  in  people  if  not  also  in  ideas.  Indeed,  those  of  us 
in  education —  as  members  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  critical  of 
industries — have  perhaps  the  central  role  to  play  in  assisting  the  newly 
developing  nations  in  this  age  of  revolution  of  rising  aspirations. 

In  thinking  about  the  contribution  which  we  in  American  c.  uca- 
tion  caxi  make,  it  ic  impyortant  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  and  the  critical  choices  which  they  will  have  to 
make.  Unless  we  have  some  r nderstanding  of  what  they  face,  we  may 
give  aid  which  is  harmful  rather  than  beneficial — indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances we  have  been  doing  just  tliat. 

The  newly  developing  countries  are  certainly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  for  national  development.  Their  aspirations  are 
high,  particularly  in  Africa. 

At  the  same  time  the  financial  and  human  resources  available  for 
education  are  limited.  With  few  exceptions,  the  newly  developing 
countries  export  primary  products  for  which  world  markets  are  not 
expanding  rapidly,  and  they  are  increasing  their  consumption  of  im- 
ported products  whose  prices  are  rising.  Population  growth  rates 
ore  also  rising.  In  Venezuela,  for  example,  the  annual  increase  in 
population  is  close  to  3.5  percent.  Many  other  countrie*?  in  Latin 
America  and  some  in  Asia  and  Africa  have  rates  of  increase  of  3 
percent.  Practically  all  newly  developing  countries  must  contend  with 
an  annual  increase  of  2.5  percent  This  means  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, nearly  half  of  the  population  in  newly  developing  countries  is 
less  than  15  years  old.  Imagine  the  problems  posed  thereby  for  edu- 
cational development.  Unemployment,  particularly  among  primary 
school  leavers,  is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  even  in  countries  with  rela- 
tively high  growth  rates.  In  most  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  No.  i 
human  resource  problem. 

In  order  to  speed  economic  growth  in  a  race  with  unemployment  and 
population  growth,  most  countries  have  fommlated  rather  ambitious 
development  plans.  And  in  nearly  every  case,  these  plans  call  *or  very 
substantial  external  aid  for  roads,  ports,  dams,  schools,  teachers,  and 
factories.  One  African  country  which  I  visited  this  summer  is  count- 
ing on  "external  sources"  for  80  percent  of  the  capital  funds  targeted 
in  its  development  plan.  Many  more  countries  are  counting  on  ex- 
ternal resources  for  about  50  percent  of  their  capital  requirements.  If, 
as  is  likely,  50  to  75  developing  countries  play  the  same  game,  the 
available  funds  from  all  external  sources  may  amount  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  their  combined  requirements.  As  external  aid  becomes  more 
difficult  to  get.  and  as  development  plans  become  more  ambitious,  the 
revolution  of  rising  aspirations  may  turn  into  a  revolution  of  frustra- 
tion, disappointment,  and  rising  resentment.  Indeed,  in  some  coun- 
tries real  trouble  is  now  brewing,  particularly  in  those  where  actual 
development  performance  is  significantly  behind  planned  objectives. 
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Obviously,  the  newly  developing  countries  cannot  have  all  the  edu- 
cation they  want  or  need.  They  cannot  give  top  priority  to  20  urgent 
needs  all  at  once.  It  is  imperative  that  they  develop  a  plan—or  a 
strategy — of  human  resource  development  with  clear-cut  priorities. 
It  is  essential  that  they  eliminate  waste  in  educational  investments. 
They  mur  make  hard  choices.  The  aid-giving  nations  should  recog- 
nize this.  Aid  is  e.ssential,  but  it  is  even  more  essential  that  it  not  be 

fiven  for  frivolous  purposes.  In  aid  giving,  advanced  countries  should 
elp  the  recipient  countries  build  a  sound  strategy  of  human  resource 
development.  They  should  concentrate  aid  on  urgent  and  tegic 
projects — and  refrain  from  selling  projects  of  secondarv  importance 
to  somewhat  baffled  ministers  who  are  often  bewildered  by  the  keen 
and  sometimes  cut-thri.at  competition  between  the  givers  of  aid. 

Therefore,  it  is  poor  policy  for  any  university  in  /  merica  to  under- 
take a  project  in  an  underdeveloped  country  without  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  totality  of  needs  in  the  country  and  appraising  the  ^ntical 
contribution  which  it  may  be  able  to  mai^e.  If  it  fails  to  make  such  nii 
iissessment  honestly  and  objectively,  then  it  is  likely  to  waste  th;s 
countiy's  valuable  numan  talent  and  to  'v  .ctrate  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  country  which  it  seeks  to  help. 

What  then  are  some.of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries,  and  what  choices  must  they  make  Ln  buildmg  viable 
strategies  of  human  i*esource  development^  Before  turning  to  the 
f'hoices,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
nations  involved.  In  order  to  make  our  discussion  more  concrete,  let 
us  take  as  examples  the  countries  of  sub-Sahara  Africa  as  examples. 

The  African  countries  are  faced  today  with  two  basic  manpower 
problems.  The  first  is  rising  unemployment  and  underemployment, 
particularly  in  the  urban  areas.  The  second  is  the  shortage  of  high- 
level  manpower  to  carry  forward  national  development.  I^t  us  dis- 
cuss only  the  latter  since  it  is  specifically  related  to  ^  diversity  devel- 
opment. 

For  assessment  purposes,  high-level  manpower  is  usually  divided 
into  two  categories: 

1.  The  senior  categoiy,  which  comprises  persons  in  occupations  nor- 
n^ally  requiring  a  university  degree  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  cate- 
gory we  customarily  find  engineers  and  scientists,  agriculturalists, 
doctors,  veterinarians,  graduate  teachers,  lawyers,  diplomats,  journal- 
ists and  writers,  and  persons  in  higher  managerial  and  administra- 
tive posts  in  both  public  and  private  activity. 

2.  The  intermeiliate  category,  which  comprises  persons  in  occupa- 
tions normally  requiring  1  to  3  years  of  education  beyond  the  school 
certificate  (0-level)  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  category  we  normally 
find  engineering  technicians,  agricultural  assistants,  nurses  and  medi- 
cal technicians,  laboratory  technicians,  supervisory  and  executive  per- 
sonnel, and  teachers  for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  African  countries,  the  requirements  for  high-level  manpower 
have  thei-e  basic  components: 

1.  Th-e  reqiilrem-ent  for  expamion  of  (wtivltles, — Thi  i  is  related  tc 
the  pattern  and  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  usually  rises  and  falls 
with  increases  or  decreases  in  GNP. 

2.  The  requirement  to  replace  expatriates. — This  is  determined  b^ 
the  number  of  foreigners  in  high-level  manpower  positions  and  the 
desired  rate  of  their  replacement  by  Africans. 
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3.  The  requirement  to  replace  normal  attrition. — Tliis  is  related 
to  life  expectancy,  i^etirement,  emigration,  and  so  forth.  Normally, 
it  amounts  to  only  2.5  to  3  percent  of  existing  stock  per  year. 

In  the  countries  of  East  and  Central  Africa  (Kenya,  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  Zambia,  and  Malawi),  the  requirement  to  replace  expatri- 
ates will  probably  constitute  for  the  next  5  or  10  years  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  high-level  manpower  requirement.  The  same 
is  true  of  northern  Nigeria.  In  Ghana  and  in  the  southern  regions 
of  Nigeria,  however,  it  may  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
requirement  since  the  process  of  Africanization  is  far  more  advanced. 

As  a  rule  of  thumo,  the  rate  of  net  accumulation  of  high-level 
manpower  for  expansion  of  activities  is  calculated  at  1.5  times  the 
increiise  in  GNP.  Thus,  if  GNP  increases  by  4  percent  per  year,  high- 
level  manpower  for  expansion  should  increase  by  about  6  percent 
per  year. 

Another  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  rate  of  inci'ease  in  requirements 
for  the  intermediate  category  is  greater  than  for  the  senior  category. 
In  most  ciises,  the  stm'k  of  persons  in  the  intermediate  category  should 
increase  twice  as  fast  as  GNP.  In  contrast,  the  rate  of  increase  of  all 
employed  manpower  in  the  modern  sectors  of  African  economies  is 
usually  less  than  one-half  of  the  ^-ate  of  increase  in  GNP.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  these  rough  ratios  are  used  only  as 
target-setting  devices  and  are  in  no  sense  accurate  forecasts  or  pre- 
dictions of  manpower  requirements.^ 

From  the  preceding  analysis,  one  can  easily  see  that  high-level  man- 
power requirements  depend  largely  on  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  the  extent  and  anticipated  rate  of  Africanization.  But  there  are 
important  exceptions.  The  requirements  for  doctors  are  related  to 
stated  social  objectives  rather  than  to  GNP,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  same  is  true  of  requirements  for  teachers.  It  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  the  requirement  for  Africanization  may  varjr  by 
sector.  Normally,  the  government  services  are  the  first  to  be  African- 
ized, followed  by  private  industry  and  commerce,  and  finally  by  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  But  let  us  not  be  concerned  at  this 
point  with  methodological  detail.  The  main  point  to  be  stressed  is 
that  manpower  targets  cun  be  set  and  are  increasingly  being  set  by 
planning  organizations,  and  therefore  educators  should  pay  attention 
to  them. 

From  an  analj'sis  of  available  manpower  assessments  in  a  number  of 
African  countries,  one  may  make  the  following  tentative  generaliza- 
tions : 

1.  In  terms  of  numbers,  toachei*s  constitute  by  far  the  largest  re- 
quirement in  both  the  senior  and  intermediate  categories.  At  trie  very 
minimum,  about  one-third  of  all  university  graduates  should  enter 
the  teaching  profe^ssion,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  those  in  inter- 
mediate postschool  certificate  institutions  should  bo  preparing  for 
teaching  as  a  career.  Naturallv,  these  proportions  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  in  particular  countries.  In  nearly  all  African 
countrie.s,  liowever,  the  requirement  for  teachers,  particularly  gradu- 

*  In  practice,  manpower  targets  must  b€  expressed  In  terms  of  major  occupational 
jcrroupH — for  example.  enfflneor»»  administrators,  teachers,  agriculturalists.  The  methoflol* 
ogy  of  occupational  target  setting  i»  rather  complicated  and  need  not  concern  us  here. 
VoT  further  elaboration,  see  Frederick  Harbison  and  Charles  A.  Mvers,  Education,  Man- 
power, and  Economic  Orototh,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1^64,  chps.  9,  10. 
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ate  teachers,  tends  to  bo  underestiuiated  both  by  planners  and  by 
students  in  choosing  future  careers. 

2.  For  every  person  in  tlie  senior  category  about  three  i>ersons  are 
needed  in  the  intermediate  category.  Or,  to  put  it  diffei'ently,  in  most 
African  countries  three  poi-sons  are  required  hi  the  various  subprofes- 
sional  categories  for  every  university  graduate.  Unfortunately,  in 
most  countries  the  output  of  the  inteniiediate  institutions  tends  to  be 
below  target  while  that  for  univei*sity  graduates  is  more  likely  to  be 
on  target  or  even  in  advai\ce  of  target.  Consequently,  many  African 
countries  are  rapidly  ap{)roaching  tlie  point  where  further  univei*sity 
development  must  be  given  a  lesser  priority  than  expansion  of  inter- 
mediate etlucation, 

3.  In  the  senior  category,  the  most  critically  needed  graduates  are: 
fii-st,  ngricn]t!iral  scientists  and  veterinarians;  second,  other  types  of 
scientists  and  engineers;  third,  doctors  luid  dentists;  fourth,  graduate 
teachers;  and  fifth,  statisticians  and  economists.  Tlie  demand  is  less 
critical  for  graduates  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  law,  and  other  social 
sciences,  although  the  capacity  of  African  countries  to  absorb  persons 
with  such  education  is  still  quite  large. 

Administrators  and  managers  are  also  in  critical  need.  But  they 
are  not  "produced  full  blown  '  by  universities.  Senior  administrative 
and  managerial  posts  are  frequently  filled  by  scientists  and  engineers. 
In  other  cases,  these  top  positions  are  filled  by  persons  with  less  than 
university  education.  In  short,  managers  and  administrators  are  pro- 
duced in  employment,  and  they  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional backgrounds.  In  most  African  countries,  one  might  expect  that 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds  would  actually  be  university 
graduates. 

4.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  university  graduates  in 
the  nontechnical  fiefds  will  be  unable  to  enter  senior  positions  in  the 
government  service  upon  graduation.  The  southern  regions  of  Ni- 
geria are  now  entering  this  stage.  The  nontechnical  graduate  who  is 
not  inclined  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  must,  be  prepared  to  accept 
employment,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  intermediate  occupations  for 
which  he  may  consider  himself  to  be  "overeducated."  This  situation 
should  be  stressed  by  counselors  in  secondary  schools,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  channel  more  secondary  school  certificate  holders 
into  intermediate  level  educational  institutions. 

5.  With  respect  to  teachers,  the  greatest  demand  now  and  for  years 
to  come  will  be  for  persons  competent  to  instinict  in  mathematics,  agri- 
cultural science,  general  science,  and  technical  subjects  related  to  engi- 
neering. This  means  that  technical  subjects  must  be  given  the  highest 
priority  in  teacher  education. 

6.  In  all  categories  of  high-level  manpower,  the  building  of  compe- 
tence is  as  much  related  to  employment-connected  training  as  to  pre- 
employment  education.  Institutes  of  public  administration  are  needed 
to  upgrade  members  of  the  civil  service.  Advanced  management  train- 
ing programs  are  needed  to  improve  the  administrative  and  managerial 
ranks  of  private  enterprises.  Teachers  need  refresher  courses  and 
semina.rs  on  new  educational  technologies.  Technicians  as  well  as 
engineers  and  scientists  must  continuously  study  to  keep  up  to  date 
in  their  respective  fields.  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adults  «in 
benefit  from  basic  education  and  literacy  programs.  Indeed,  the  high- 
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est  immediate  returns  in  liuman  resources  development  are  won  by 
improving  the  performance  of  persons  who  are  already  employed. 
And  in  the  long  run,  continuing  education  and  training  is  essential  for 
the  building  of  a  highly  productive  labor  force. 

7.  There  is  mounting  awareness  in  the  African  countries  of  the 
need  for  research  institutes,  particul  irly  in  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, marketing,  and  distribution  processes,  as  well  as  in  new  tech- 
nologies of  echication.  Such  institutes  are  quite  large  users  of  high- 
level  manpower,  particularly  scientific  pei'sonnel  with  postgraduate 
training.  And  the  applical  joii  of  research  findings  requires  very  large 
numbers  of  extension  workers,  particularly  those  with  training  at  the 
intermediate  level. 

8.  Finally,  as  African  countries  travel  the  road  toward  industrial- 
ism, the  private  sector  tends  to  increase  its  employment  of  high-level 
manpower  whereas  the  jobs  available  in  government  tend  relatively 
to  decline.  In  Nigeria,  for  example,  the  public  authorities  now  em- 
ploy about  ()0  percent  of  the  country's  high-level  manpower.  In  10 
years'  time,  however,  the  private  sector  is  expected  to  increase  its  share 
from  the  present  40  percent  to  well  over  50  percent  of  the  total.  (The 
shift  is  even  more  pronounced  if  we  exclude  from  government  its 
largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  sector — education.)  The  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  should  take  this  shift  into  consideration  in 
designing  their  curriculunis  and  orienting  their  student.s.  The 
notion  that  the  primary  function  of  a  university  is  to  produce  senior 
civil  servants  is  ali'eady  oteolete  for  modern  African  nations. 

The  generalizations  just  presented  apply  mainly  to  Africa,  and  in- 
deed are  subject  to  modification  in  particular  African  countries.  A 
]>arallel  set  of  generalizations  for  Latin  America,  or  Asia,  or  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  l)e  somewhat,  though  not  entirely  different.  The  main 
point  to  be  stressed  is  that  in  any  assessment  of  needs  for  building  a 
strategy  of  educational  development  some  such  analysis  of  manpower 
requirements  must  be  made. 

I^t  us  now  turn  to  the  critical  choices  which  must  be  made  by  the 
developing  nations.  Here  again,  in  order  to  be  more  concrete,  let  us 
take  the  African  countries  iis  examples. 

A.  The  allocation  of  educational  o-^portunities, — In  Africa  the  op- 
portunities to  acquire  higher  education  are  scarce,  and  the  rewards 
to  those  who  complete  it  are  great.  The  educated  Arrican  enjoys  high 
pay  and  prestige  and  occupies  the  major  command  posts  in  his  country. 
Ikit,  his  nation  and  his  fellow  Africans  make  large  sacrifices  for  his 
education.  As  President  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika  said  to  Parliament 
when  introducing  the  development  plan  to  his  people: 

Some  of  our  citizens  will  have  large  amounts  of  money 
spent  on  their  e(hication,  while  othei-s  have  none.  Those  who 
receive  the  privilege  thei*efore  have  a  duty  to  ixjpay  the  sacri- 
fices which  others  liave  made.  They  are.  Jike  the  man  who 
has  l)ecn  given  all  the  food  available  in  a  starving  village  in 
order  that  he  may  have  strength  to  bring  supplies  back  from 
a  distant  place.  ^  If  he  takes  this  food  and  does  not  bring 
help  to  his  brothers,  he  is  a  traitor.  Similarly,  if  any  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  given  education  by  tlie  people 
of  this  Republic  adopt  attitudes  of  superiority,  or  fail  to  use 
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their  knowledge  to  help  the  development  of  this  country,  tben 

they  are  betraying  our  Union.^ 
Most  Africans  must  be  supported  in  universities  at  government 
expense.  Thus,  the  government  in  effect  allocates  opportur.ities  for 
higher  education.    The  question  then  arises:  What  criteria  shall 

f overn  the  selection  of  those  to  be  supported?  Scholarships  and 
ursaries  may  be  allocated — 

1.  On  the  basis  of  intelkctuai  capacity  as  measured  by  aptitude 
tests,  examinations,  and  school  performance. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  country^s  manpower  needs^  with  prefer- 
ence for  those  wishmg  io  enter  critical  occupations. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  regional^  tribalj  and  political  considerations. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  various  combinations  of  the  above. 

In  making  the  proper  choices,  governments  must  strike  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  mterests  and  desires  of  the  individual  and  the 
needs  of  the  state  for  national  development. 

Until  very  recently,  little  systematic  attention  was  given  to  man- 
power needs.  But  as  countries  progress  with  manpower  assessments 
and  the  establishment  of  national  manpower  boards,  greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  this  factor.  Indeed,  Tanganyika  has  already  started 
a  program  of  allocating  bursaries  for  university  study,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  the  basis  of  jnr»anpower  requirements. 

There  are  also  important  choices  to  be  made  regarding  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  be  allocated  to  support  of  students  in  universities  versus 
support  for  those  in  intermediate  educational  institutions.  Here  again, 
because  relatively  few  Africans  have  the  means  to  support  their  own 
education,  governments  which  appropriate  and  allocate  support  will 
have  f arflung  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  student  population 
and  hence  the  longrun  pattern  or  development  of  African  higher 
education. 

B.  Opportunities  for  study  abroad  provided  by  foreign  donors. — 
Many  foreign  governments  provide  oportunities  for  Africans  to  study 
abroad.  Indeed,  in  some  African  countries  the  number  of  fellowships 
for  foreign  study  provided  by  external  donors  exceeds  the  number 
provided  by  the  home  government.  Hero  several  difficult  policy  issues 
arise: 

1.  Should  students  be  free  to  accept  offers  for  study  abroad  with- 
out the  approval  of  their  home  governments,  or  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  nave  prior  consent  from  their  governments? 

2.  If  prior  consent  is  to  be  required,  by  what  criteria  should  per- 
mission to  study  abroad  be  given:  (a)  Unavailability  of  particular 
kinds  of  training  in  the  home  country  ?  (6)  duration  of  required  period 
of  study  abroad?  (c)  political  or  tribal  considerations?  (a)  effect  upon 
alinement  or  nonalinement  with  foreign  powers?  (e)  expressed  desires 
and  aptitude  of  individuals? 

3.  Is  it  appropriate  or  possible  for  the  African  governments  to  tell 
foreign  donors  what  kinds  of  offers  of  educational  opportunities  will 
be  accepted  or  rejected? 

In  practice,  African  governments  have  had  little  control  over  foreign 
offers  for  study  abroad.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  benefited  from 
foreign  assistance  in  this  area.  But  in  some  cases  their  best  students 
havel)een  lured  abroad,  making  it  difficult  for  the  local  institutions  to 

'From  addresi  by  President  Mwallmu  Joliua  K.  Kjerere,  to  Parliament,  Hay  12^  19C4. 
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attract  the  best  talent  .  And  in  other  cases,  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
students  who  go  abroad  to  eonie  back  in  reasonable  time  to  their  home 
countries.  In  any  case,  an  African  government  which  attempts  to 
build  a  rational  policy  for  allocation  of  its  own  educational  oportuni- 
ties  will  inevitably  have  to  build  as  well  a  coordinated  strategy  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  offers  for  study  abroad  oy  foreign  countries.  It 
will  encounter  strong  personal  and  political  pressures.  But  the 
choices  which  are  made  vill  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  building  of 
African  universities. 

C.  The  concept  of  the  role  of  the  %miversity. — ^The  most  basic  choices 
in  building  African  higher  education  lie  in  the  role  to  be  played  by 
the  universities  in  national  development.  At  one  extreme,  the  univer- 
sities may  play  a  very  narroAV  role,  limiting  themselves  to  university- 
level  education  at  high  standard,  to  preeanployment  rather  than  con- 
tinuing education,  and  to  basic  research.  Or,  they  may  extend  their 
sphere  of  influence  downAvard  and  outward  to  encompass  intermediate 
education,  applied  research,  extension  services,  and  adult  education. 

I  have  alre*ady  mentioned  that  in  most  African  countries  three  per- 
sons need  intermediate  education  for  every  one  who  has  a  university 
degree.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  need  for  research  institutes,  and 
for  various  proginims  of  continuing  training  for  those  who  are  already 
employed.  In  this  connection,  let  us  look  at  some  very  important  but 
thorny  questions : 

1.  Should  hif^her  teacher  education  be  the  responsibility  of  special 
institutes  or  the  universities? 

2.  Should  educational  research  be  conducted  primarily  by  institutes 
or  by  the  universities? 

3.  Should  the  ministries  of  agriculture  be  responsible  for  agricul- 
tural research,  or  should  the  universities  assume  the  major  role  in  this 
field? 

4.  Should  universities  engage  in  agricultural  extension  (as  they  do 
in  many  advanced  countries),  or  is  this  a  function  of  government? 

5.  Should  the  technological  institutes  be  separate  from  the  univer- 
sities (and  indeed  be  tempted  to  raise  themselves  to  university  status) 
or  should'they  be  associated  in  some  organic  way  with  the  imiversities? 

6.  Do  the  universities  have  a  role  to  play  in  public  administration 
and  advanced  management  training,  or  are  such  activities  best  left  to 
specialized  institutes? 

7.  Will  the  universities  through  social  science  research  organiza- 
tions play  a  leading  role  in  the  actual  building  of  strategies  of  na- 
tional development,  or  will  they  stand  abide  and  let  Government 
ministries  do  the  job? 

If  the  universities  choose  to  play  a  narrow  role,  they  must  also  be 
resigned  to  limited  financial  appropriations.  Although  the  provision 
of  university  education  is  vitally  important,  the  development  of  inter- 
mediate education  and  applied  research  must  now  be  j^iven  higher 
priority  in  most  African  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  univer- 
sities play  too  broad  a  role,  their  energies  may  be  so  scattered  as  to 
prevent  operation  at  high  quality  in  any  field.  Universities  may 
choose  to  be  on  the  periphery  or  the  center  of  national  development. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  their  involvement  present  choices  which  are 
indeed  difficult  to  make. 
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D.  Economic  versus  sectional  factors  in  imiversity  development, — 
Universities  are  very  expensive  institutions,  and  small  universities 
with  many  faculties  are  economically  wasteful  since  they  cannot  bene- 
fit from  economies  of  scale.  The  cost  of  university  development  in 
Africa  could  be  reduced  by  interrepon  and  international  integration 
of  university  faculties.  However,  national,  regional,  and  political 
considerations  are  often  as  important  as  economic  factors  in  determin- 
ing where  universities  shall  be  located  and  what  faculties  they  shall 
develop.  Nevertheless,  growing  economic  stringencies  with  oonse- 
uent  shortage  of  funds  for  new  imiversity  development  are  likely  to 
orce  hard  choices  upon  African  nations  in  the  near  future,  Eealistic 
educational  planners,  therefore,  cannot  escape  careful  consideration 
of  the  issues  involved. 

The  governments  of  all  newly  developing  countries  are  faced  with 
critical  choices  in  allocating  limited  funds  for  human  resource  devel- 
opment. The  choice  areas  in  Latin  America,  or  in  Asia,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  Africa.  The 
essential  problem,  however,  is  the  same — to  build  a  logical  strategy  of 
development  and  to  find  the  means  of  implementing  it  once  it  is  Built, 
As  givers  of  aid  and  technical  assistance,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
accept  this  fact.  We  must  also  understand  that  very  few  nations  have 
built  such  a  logical  strategy,  or  even  identified  the  critical  areas  of 
choice.  It  is  therefore  naive  to  assume  that  a  request  for  assistance 
addressed  to  an  American  university  is  made  in  accordance  .with  a 
well-worked-out  plan  for  educational  development.  The  time  has 
come  for  careful  and  sophisticated  analysis  of^how  we  can  maximize 
our  contribution  to  the  development  of  education  in  the  less  advanced 
countries.  We  will  maximize  our  contribution,  not  by  any  massive 
increase  of  our  efforts  quantitatively,  not  by  dreaming  up  more  and 
more  projects,  not  by  accepting  more  and  more  foreign  students,  but 
rather  by  iising  wise  qualitative  judgment  and  developing  ourselves 
a  more  rational  and  logical  strate^  to  govern  our  enthusiastic  and 
well-meaning  efforts  to  help  the  newly  developing  countries.  (Paper, 
Conference  on  "Education  and  the  Modemizmg  of  Nations,"  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  September  1964.) 
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COORDINATION  ON  CAMPUS 

Developing  the  International  Office 
by  Joe  W.  Neal 

During  the  'past  decade — and  n/)tdbly  within  the  vast  year  or  two — 
imiversities  and  colleges  have  recognised  the  need  for  coordination  of 
on-camjnui  and  overseas  international  programs.  In  u^ard  of  65 
institutions  today  there  are  evidences  of  central  administrative  con- 
cern for  international  activities  in  the  forvh  of  either  an  international 
program  office  or  a  coordinating  committee  or  am  indvvidual  with  co- 
ordinating functions,  Mr  Neal  is  director  of  the  international  office 
at  the  University  of  Texas ^  Austin^  Tex, 

An  international  oflScer  with  the  rank  of  a  vice  president  or  senior 
dean  should  be  a  member  of  the  administration  of  each  major  college 
and  university  in  the  United  States.  Eesponsibility  for  the  inter- 
national educational  exchange  program  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  is  as  important  an  assignment  as  super- 
vision of  routine  teaching  and  research  activity,  management' of  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  rejpilation  of  the  student  body's  campus  life.  Coor- 
dination and  direction  of  the  institutional  effort  in  international  edu- 
cation is  a  major  administrative  assignment  which  cannot  be  merged 
with  other  functions  or  delegated  to  other  agencies. 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  effective  projec- 
tion of  this  Nation  abroad ;  our  colleges  and  luiiversities  have  caught 
the  imagination  of  scholars  and  students  throughout  the  world  as  have 
no  other  aspects  of  the  American  scene.  Our  campuses  have  a  capa- 
bility to  render  services  to  this  Nation  and  to  humanity  through  par- 
ticipation in  international  educational  exchange,  an  activity  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  tradition  and  standards  of  the  university  ideal. 

In  order  to  realize  their  potential  for  international  good,  however, 
campuses  must  organize  administratively  for  the  function  of  coordi- 
nating and  managing  their  local  and  overseas  programs.  The  first 
step  m  this  process  is  the  appointment  of  an  experienced,  capable, 
diplomatic,  and  dedicated  individual  who  will  devote  his  personal  and 
professional  career  to  those  campus  activities  'which  relate  to  inter- 
national persons  and  programs. 

Once  a  university  accepts  its  obligation  to  designate  iui  "interna- 
tional ofBcer"  (and  the  title  itself  may  vary),  it  is  faced  with  two 
decisions:  the  location  and  function  of  his  office  within  the  university 
structure.   Both  of  these  issues  are  apt  to  be  mildly  controversial, 
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and  a  final  determination  of  each  may  require  the  institution's  chief 
executive  to  set  the  policy. 

Where  does  the  international  office  fit  in  the  hierarchjr  of  univereity 
administration?  Imn^^.diate  supervision  by  the  president  or  chan- 
cellor of  a  college  or  university  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  interna- 
tional office  structure.  The  international  officer  should  not  be  in  a 
subordinate  position  under  an  intervening  administrator,  for  he  must 
have  direct  and  close  contact  with  the  chief  executive,  who  is  finally 
resj^onsible  for  the  institution's  international  policy. 

Establishment  of  the  inteniational  office  involves  consolidation  of 
those  functions  of  diverse  bureaus,  institutions,  and  departments  which 
are  a  part  of  the  international  responsibility  of  the  university.  Many 
international  functions  have  been  performed  in  universities  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  tenure  since  the  middle  1930V.  As  new  international 
involvements  have  arisen,  however,  universities  have  given  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  activities  to  different  existing  agencies;  as  a  result 
they  are  haphazardly  scattered  throughout  the  university,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  their  operation  is  often  decreased  by  this  separation. 

Only  by  bringing  alfintemational  program  activities  together  under 
an  international  office  can  they  be  related  to  each  other  and  clearly 
identified  with  the  overall  international  role  of  the  institution.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  programs  from  the  agencies  to  which  they 
were  initially  assigned.  Lessenmg  the  authority  of  the  local  subordi- 
nate administrators  handling  these  activities  often  creates  sufficient 
campus  opposition  to  block  the  establishment  of  the  international  office. 
One  way  to  overcome  these  often  entrenched  defenders  of  administra- 
tive prerogatives  is  by  appointing  an  international  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  which  they  will  all  be  represented.  Realizing  the  benefits 
of  cloee  coordination  and  program  inteiTelation,  these  committee  mem- 
bers will  become  more  willing  to  rely  upon  a  central  administrative 
unit.  With  some  relief,  academicians  eventually  will  turn  their  ener- 
gies toward  academic  and  disciplinai-y  duties,  leaving  administration 
to  the  international  office  staff.  This  phase  took  5  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  unless  there  is  unusual  cooperation  among  all 
elements,  a  similar  period  of  transition  can  be  anticipated  on  any 
major  campus.  *  *  * 

FOREIGN  STUDENT  PROGRAMING 

The  education  of  students  from  other  countries  is  the  most  important 
international  service  that  a  college  or  university  can  render.  The 
65,000  foreign  students  now  in  this  country  will  soon  rise  to  100,000 
at  least,  and  adaptation  of  American  universities  to  the  needs  of 
these  future  leaders  of  the  world  is  one  of  higher  edu(  ation's  major 
responsibilities. 

In  order  to  realize  the  benefits  inherent  in  international  education, 
universities  must  adjust  their  local  procedures  to  the  needs  of  their 
foreign  students.  Every  step  of  the  educational  process,  from  initial 
communication  to  the  continuation  of  alumni  relations,  needs  con- 
stant examination  and  probably  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  current 
groups  of  individuals  from  abroad.  Only  an  international  offic>e  or  a 
similar  agency  can  influence  university  routine  enough  to  accomplish 
the  adjustments  required  for  an  effective  foreign-student  program. 

The  foreign  student  advising  program  is  the  hrst  and  major  func- 
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tion  which  should  be  iussi^^ned  to  (he  intemational  office.  Foreign- 
student  advMsing  is  generally  assigned  to  an  office  such  as  tlmt  of  the 
dean  of  students,  ^Yhere  the  function  is  understaffed  and  underfinanced. 
Ihe  adnunistrntive  locarioii  in  the  minseling  and  guidance  area  fur- 
ther prevents  direct  participation  in  the  nonstudent  t^fei-sonnel  aspects 
ot  internal lonal  education,  Tlie  extent  of  tlie  foreign-student  ad- 
visers duties  IS  usually  limited  by  a  division  of  responsibility  among 
other  agencies  for  such  areas  as  admission,  academic  advising,  and 
spe<?ial  courses. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  foreign-student  advisers  are,  on  the 
whole,  able,  dedicated,  and  exi)erienced  univei-sity  administrators,  and 
they  frequently  invest  hv  more  time,  etloi-t,  and  energy  in  their  iissign- 
ment  than  has  i)cen  provided  for  by  tlio  terms  of  their  appointment. 
Th.ey  are  also,  on  most  cain])uses,  the  most  knowledgeable  and  infonned 
persons  on  inteniational  educational  exdiange  and  have  closer  contracts 
With  sponsoring  agencies  ai  1  pending  national  policies  than  any  other 
l)ei'son  in  (he  university. 

W\\eiv  there  is  a  adequately  staffed  and  sponsored  foreign-student 
advisers  office,  this  agency  may  sene  itself  as  the  nucleus  for  the  new 
stiiicture.  If  another  campus  international  program,  other  tlian  the 
foreign-student  adviser  s  office,  is  enlarged  to  become  the  international 
office,  there  is  (hniger  tluit  foreign-student  advising  may  not  receive 
the  proper  attertion  in  the  overall  inteniational  program.  Regardless 
of  administrative  origins,  the  new  international  officer  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  primary  importance  of  the  local  f  oreij^-student  program. 

The  head  of  the  agency  wliicli  lias  lumdled  foreign-student  advising 
may  object  to  having  this  function  taken  over  by  another  office.  There 
is  no  fundamental  need  for  this  objection.  The  iforeign-student  adviser 
can  continue  to  coordinate  closely  with  the  dean  of  students  and  all 
other  campus  offices  those  foreign-student  activities  which  relate  to 
equivalent  programs  for  native  students. 

Some  foreign-student  advisei-s  are  reluctant  to  move  from  tJieir 
present  administrative  location  because  they  fear  that  they  will  lose 
their  local  "protection,"  and  also  because  they  fear  that  better  career 
opportmiities  ai-e  available  in  their  present  ai-ea,  usually  student  per- 
sonnel. The  "protection"  afforded  by  a  strong  international  officer 
should  overcome  the  first  hesitation,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  career 
opportunity  in  the  international  field  for  experienced  and  capable 
university  personnel. 


3rANAGIXG  SPECrAIi  PROORAMS 


Responsibility  for  the  operation  of  special  international  programs 
is  another  function  of  the  international  office.  In  fact,  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  improving  the  administrative  management  of  thevse  pro- 
grams is  one  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  idealized  from  establishment  of 
the  international  office. 

Special  i)rograms  include  those  local  and  oversea  projects  of  the 
university  which  are  not  a  part  of  its  regular  ivcademic  routine,  such 
as  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  contracts,  programs 
of  tlie  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State,  as  well  iis  programs  sponsored  by  other  national  and  inter- 
national agencies.  All  these  projects  should  be  directed,  coordinated, 
and  managed  tlirough  the  international  office.  Failure  '^o  do  tliis  in  the 
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past  has  resulted  in  inefficiency,  duplication  of  effort,  spotty  perform- 
ance, and  criticism  of  university  participation  in  this  type  of  activity. 

In  the  area  of  oversea  contracts  there  has  been  some  campus  con- 
solidation. Campuses  have  appointed  deans  of  international  pro- 
grams, named  coordinators  of  contract  operations,  and  otherwise  estab- 
lished coordinating  offices.  Sometimes  these  offices  have  been  con- 
fused with  international  office  establishment.  The  new  agency  is  not 
an  international  office,  however,  unless  it  also  concerns  itself  with 
foreign-student  advising  and  otlier  international  exchange  activities. 

Contract  coordinators  frequently  oppose  the  addition  of  new  func- 
tions. Being  the  elite  of  international  educational  exchange — well 
budgeted,  adequately  staffed,  and  senior  in  rank — they  object  to  com- 
bining their  operations  with  underbudgeted  foreign-student  advising 
and  to  participating  in  any  other  international  educational  activity 
which  is  not  as  adequately  supported  as  their  own  contract  operation. 
Coordinators  are  also  usually  involved  in  international  education  only 
for  a  specific  period  and  they  are  usually  unwilling  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuing  international  operations  of  the  campus. 

MORE  SPONSORS  FOR  MORE  PROGRAMS 

Even  though  the  term  "special  international  programs"  generally 
refers  to  oversea  contracts  nnanced  by  AID,  more  and  more  special 
campus  programs  are  being  developed  which  are  financed  by  other 
sources.  The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  (CU)  is 
assigning  many  of  its  activities  to  universities  on  a  contract  basis. 
Student  leader  seminars  and  junior-year-abroad  programs  in  Latin 
America,  chairs  of  American  civilization  at  schools  around  the  world, 
and  English  as  a  second  language  assistance  overseas  are  examples  of 
the  type  of  programs  campuses  conduct  for  CU.  Since  50  percent  of 
CU's  funds  come  from  Public  Law  480  local  currency,  the  expertise 
of  an  international  officer  is  especially  needed  in  their  administration. 

Other  special  programs  on  campus  include  participant  training 
groups,  international  teacher  development  programs,  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  Orientation  Centers,  Peace  Corps  training  proj- 
ects, and  the  processing  of  special  students  sent  to  an  American  uni- 
versity and  financed  by  foreign  governments. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  international  office  handles  this  myriad  of  activi- 
ties doee  not  mean  that  it  is  all  knowing  in  all  disciplines  and  that  the 
academic  faculty  will  be  excluded  from  international  program  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  successful  international  officer  will  encour- 
age the  development  of  international  competence  within  academic  de- 
partments ana  will  include  appropriate  academic  persons — to  the 
extent  of  their  willingness  to  participate — in  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs.  By  relieving  the  academic  departments  oi  routine 
ac&iinistrative  burdens  and  by  demonstrating  to  them  that  he  can 
render  administrative  services  which  will  allow  them  to  concentrate 
on  the  academic  aspects  of  the  operation,  the  international  officer  can 
win  support  for  his  aperation  among  the  faculty  members.  A  properly 
organized  and  functioning  international  office  will  have  academic 
departments  coming  to  it  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  international 
involvement,  leaving  up  to  the  office  the  securing  of  funds,  negotia- 
tion of  contracts,  and  liaison  with  the  sponsoring  ageni^. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD 

Helping  to  administer  educational  opportunities  abroad  for  its  fac- 
ulty and  itudents  fii-st  became  a  feature  of  university  operation  with 
the  passa^  of  the  Fulbrifi^ht  Act  in  the  years  af^^r  World  War  II. 
The  initial  i-equest  that  each  campus  appoint  a  Fulbriffht  adviser  went 
to  the  graduate  deans,  and  some  still  maintain  control  of  the  process. 
More  often,  liowever,  the  function  lias  accrued  to  the  foreign-student 
adviser.  Fu!bright  advising,  without  budget  provision  and  C4irrying 
little  prestijj^e  or  local  autliority,  has  been  one  of  the  local  interna- 
tional activities  most  easily  consolidated  with  other  campus  interna- 
tional programs. 

This  has  not  been  tlie  case  with  group  study  opportunities  abroad. 
Junior  yeai's  abroad,  special  seminars,  and  education.il  tours  have  more 
frequently  been  assigned  to  language  departments  or  other  campus 
agencies  which  have  little  involvement  in  the  institution's  total  interna- 
tional program.  The  resultant  failure  to  achieve  quality  has  been 
well  publicized.  No  other  aspect  of  American  university  programing 
abroad  has  been  so  correctly  criticized  as  the  management  of  the  group 
educational  ventures.  A  university  should  have  an  international  of- 
fice if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  operate  its  overseas  educational 
program. 

OTHER  TASKS  OP  INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE 

Reception  of  international  visitors  and  faculty  is  becoming  a  year- 
round  activity  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  this  function 
can  also  best  be  filled  through  an  international  office.  By  maintaining 
close  communication  with  sponsoring  agencies  and  utilizing  local  and 
community  contacts,  the  office  can  spread  the  benefits  of  these  visits 
throughout  the  area  served  by  the  campus. 

Also,  foreign  faculty  members  often  need  more  assistance  with  im- 
migration, housing,  finance,  and  taxation  than  the  host  jvcademic  de- 
partments can  provide  While  frequently  there  is  some  reluctance  to 
assign  foreign  faculty  members  to  foreign-student  advisers,  there  is  no 
hesitation  to  take  advantage  of  services  available  to  guest  professors 
through  an  international  office. 

COMMUNITY  PR0OILi\MS 

Liaison  with  the  community  is  becoming  an  essential  activity  of  col- 
lege and  university  international  programing.  This  serves  several 
purposes.  As  the  benefits  of  international  education  are  spread 
through  the  community,  the  university  broadens  its  service  role.  Com- 
munity contributions  to  campus  international  activities,  such  as 
foreign-student  hospitality  and  international  visitor  receptions,  are 
integral  parts  of  the  overall  university  program.  Community  partici- 
pation is  also  helpful  in  securing  support  among  trustees,  alumni,  and 
government  officials  for  the  total  university  international  role. 

Experience  has  shown  tliat  community  programs  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively organized  and  are  able  to  work  more  closely  with  a  university 
when  their  contact  with  the  campus  is  through  an  mtemational  office. 
At  the  same  time,  close  administrative  liaison  keeps  the  president  and 
his  staff  more  directly  informed  about  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  the 
community  toward  specific  international  programs. 

er|c 
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Enough  budget  is  being  devoted  to  international  activities  on  major 
campuses  to  support  a  strong  international  office  without  the  alloca- 
tion of  new  funds.  Through  consolidation  of  such  operations  as  spe- 
cial programs  and  overseas  contracts,  enough  administrative  strength 
can  be  developed  to  assist  underdeveloped  areas  such  as  foreign -student 
advising,  educational  opportunities  abroad,  and  the  reception  of  inter- 
national visitors. 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  EASED 

Within  the  area  of  foreign-student  advising,  enough  recognition  is 
often  not  given  to  the  additional  income  brought  to  a  campus  through 
the  higher  fees  charged  out-of-State  residents  and  the  collateral  grants 
of  sponsoring  organizations.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  those 
colleges  which  have  effectively  organized  themselves  for  international 
activities  have  drawn  to  themselves  additional  self-financing  respon- 
sibilities and  foundation  assistance. 

None  of  the  above  refers  to  the  sacred  realm  of  university  overhead. 
But  it  is  logical  that  funds  received  from  overhead  assessments  should 
be  reinvested  in  the  administration  of  the  university's  overall  inter- 
national conimitments. 

At  one  time  in  the  development  of  the  international-officer  concept, 
many  authorities  felt  that  the  international  officer  shoidd  also  co- 
ordinate the  university's  international  teaching  and  research.  The 
current  feeling,  however,  is  that  teaching  and  research  must  continue 
to  be  the  concern  of  academic  departments,  which  can  best  perform 
these  functions ;  however,  the  international  office  should  be  interested, 
informed,  and  available  to  assist  with  aspects  of  teaching  and  research 
relevant  to  its  own  area,  *  *  * 

There  appears  to  be  another  surge  of  interest  in  international  edu- 
cational administration  on  many  major  campuses.  There  is  growing 
interest  in  ways  and  means  of  making  the  most  of  international  edu- 
cational participation  and  of  realizing  the  greatest  advantage  to 
faculty,  students,  and  community  of  the  institution's  international  in- 
volvement. These  are  local  considerations.  The  most  important  re- 
sponsibility of  the  university  is  still  to  achieve  its  most  effective  inter- 
national projection  a!broad.  It  seems  only  logical  that  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  strong  international  office  is  one  way  of 
achieving  both  of  these  objectives,   {Overseas April  1964,) 


INTERINSTITUTIONAL  COOl*ERATION 


Some  Aspects  of  University  Cooperation 
in  International  Education 

by  Stewart  E.  Fraser* 

Mr.  Fjiaser  As-  dlt  p.ctoi'  of  the  International  Center  arul  i>rofessoi  of 
mternational  (tnd  comparative  education  at  the  George  Peahody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers^  Nashville^  I'enn, 

From  the  IT.S.  viewpoint,  I960  may  be  considered  as  a  major  water- 
shed in  any  study  of  international  cooperation  among  universities. 
While  the  previous  two  decades  had  seen  the  consequences  of  a  lack 
of  international  cooperation,  as  evidenced  between  1940  and  1945,  the 
succeeding  10  yeai-s  would  reveal  the  reestablishment  of  these  coopera- 
tive relationsliips — usually  on  a  one-way  basis  with  U.S.  institutions, 
both  private  and  governmental,  aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  war- 
devastated  countries.  The  developmental-aid  era  of  the  Marehall 
Plan  and  point  4  gave  way  to  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, and  later  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  Dur- 
ing the  1950's,  the  Fulbright  program  and  the  involvement  of  universi- 
ties in  overseas  contracts  all  gave  new  cooperative  dimensions  to  inter- 
national education.  *  *  * 

The  watershed  in  experimentation  and  the  scientific  development  of 
cooperative  programs  m  international  higher  education  was  undoubt- 
edly the  Morrill  Committee  report  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
on  The  University  and  World  Affairs,  The  report  analyzed  and 
identified  the  various  international  roles  of  universities  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  made  trenchant  suggestions  as  to  how  universities 
individually  and  in  concert  with  each  other  could  function  more  effec- 
tively in  international  affairs  and  development. 

The  1960*s  have  revealed  on  one  campus  after  another  the  concern 
of  both  administrators  and  faculty  for  developing  new  and/or  more 
efficient  arrangements  for  "inter institutional  cooperation,  the  working 
out  of  various  patterns  among  colleges  and  universities  that  would 
permit  greater  division  of  labor,  economy  of  effort,  and  maximization 
of  results."  ^  These  cooperative  arrangements  can  be  graphically  seen 
by  structural  and  organizational  arrangements  made  by  pres^tigious 
and  large  universities  such  as  Michigan  State,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin  which  banded  together  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mid- 
west Universities  Consortium  for  International  Activities. 

Other  States  and  colleges  found  that  they  could  profit  by  the  Morrill 
Committee's  injunction  to  develop  cooperative  relations  internation- 

*From  School  and  Society.    Reprinted  by  permission. 

2  Education  and  World  Affairs,  The  univeraity  Lookn  Abroad:  Approaches  to  World 
Affairt  at  Si*  American  Vniveraitiea  (New  York  :  walker,  1966),  p.  xvl. 
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ally  among  American  and  overseas  universities.  As  a  reminder,  here 
IS  a  key  suggestion  from  that  report  of  December  1960 : 

The  eoinmittc^e  beUeves  that  the  key  to  more  effecti\e  moWlizatiou  of  our 
educational  n^soun'es  in  world  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  cooperation — coopera- 
tion among  universities  within  our  own  I'ountry,  eoopt^nition  l)ctween  them  and 
the  other  institutions  in  our  society  that  usti  and  sup|x>rt  them,  and  co(>ix>ration 
l)etween  universities  iiere  and  those  in  other  countries.' 

There  have  come  into  existence  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Mid- 
west with  10  institutions,  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  embrac- 
ing 12  colleges,  and,  more  recently,  the  Regional  Council  for  Inter- 
national Education,  also  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  anticipated  that  soon 
other  regional  compacts  Avill  be  formed  to  promote  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  international  education. 

Many  in  southern  educational  institutions,  concerned  with  the  disci- 
pline, study,  and  programs  of  international  and  comparative  educa- 
tion, are  currently  exploring  the  possibility  of  developing  cooperative 
programs.  To  this  end,  two  international  education  conferences  have 
been  held  recently  to  foster  cooperative  relations.  The  first  was  held 
at  the  Peabody  International  Center,  of  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  m  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  October  1964,  on  the  theme,  "Govern- 
mental Policy  and  International  Education."  The  second,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  in  cooperation  wtih  the  College  of  Education,  in 
October  1965,  was  devoted  to  the  theme  of  "Education  in  Latin 
America."  A  th?rd  conference  is  planned  for  the  Peabody  Interna- 
tional Center  in  late  1966,  with  emphasis  on  international  and  com- 
parative cultural  research  and  its  implication  for  teacher  training  and 
the  changing  school  curriculum.  These  conferences  have  been  sup- 
ported by  regional  institutions  and  by  national  organizations  involved 
in  international  affairs  such  as  the  Comparative  Education  Society, 
the  National  Association  for  Forei^  Student  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Relations  m  Education  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
The  extensive  involvement  and  encouragement  of  these  professional 
associp.tions  augure  well  for  continued  support  and  investment  in  the 
plans  for  developing  cooperative  relations  in  southern  institutions  for 
the  study  and  development  of  international  and  comparative  education. 

If  one  requires  a  successful  model  for  cooperative  relations  among 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  field  of  international  education, 
then  the  Pittsburgh-based  Regional  Council  for  International  Educa- 
tion should  bo  consulted.^  It  is  a  tristate  compact  involving  35  colleges 
and  universttties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The 
services  and  goals  of  the  Rej^onal  Council  are,  as  its  president.  Shep- 
herd Witman,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  says: 

...  to  help  its  members  avoid  .  .  .  pitfaUs  and  instead  to  build  on  solid  long- 
term  plans.  The  council's  organization,  activities,  financial  structure,  and  view 
of  the  future  are  designed  within  this  reference. . . .  The  activities  and  programs 
of  the  council  coocentrate  primarily  on  faculty  enrichment  Assistance — to  foreign 
students  and  the  enlargement  of  the  American  students'  international  horizon. 
These  activities  have  been  developed  and  funds  secured  t>ecause  the  council 
could  offer  cooperative  planning  with  central  coordination  and  administration.^ 

The  diverse  and  enriching  opportunities  of  the  regional  council's 
program  are  concentrated  on  four  major  programs:  a  Faculty  Insti- 

a  The  University  and  World  Affairs  (New  York  :  The  Ford  Foundation,  1960),  p.  76. 

■The  activities  of  the  regional  council  are  exceUeatly  portrayed  In  Shepherd  L.  Witman, 
''Cooperation  for  Intematfonal  £ducatlon»**  Intemanonal  Educational  atud  Culturai  Ex' 
change,  fall,  1^65,  pp. 

*  Ibli,  p.  f5T- 
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tute  for  International  Studies;  an  Orientation  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Students;  a  European-American  Studies  Center;  and  a  Brit- 
ish-American Lecturer  Exchange. 

The  diversity  and  yet  skillful  application  of  these  programs  is  ap- 
parently involving  careful  plannmp  and  cooperation.  The  Faculty- 
Institute  for  International  Studies  allows  a  structured  program  of  pre- 
departure  studies  for  faculty  members,  international  study  seminars, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  assistance  with  individual  study  proj- 
ects overseas.  Each  year  a  group  of  some  12  faculty  members  par- 
ticipate in  a  faculty  seminar  abroad ;  the  next  seminar  in  1966  will  be 
held  in  Yugoslavia;  previously,  seminars  have  been  held  in  Denmark, 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  The  International  Student  Orienta- 
tion Center  has  provided  much  needed  guidance  and  Englisli  language 
services  to  foreign  students.  In  addition,  homes  and  community  visits 
have  been  arranged  for  overseas  students  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Coimcil  for  International  Visitore,  The  European- 
American  Study  Center,  established  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  provides 
research  and  study  facilities  and  orientation  programs  for  members  of 
council  institutions.  The  emphasis  of  the  center  will  be  focused  on  a 
study  year  abroad  program.  Some  35  students  from  the  tri-State 
area  serviced  by  the  council  wve  currently  taking  part  in  its  activities 
overseas.  The  faculty  of  the  center  includes  both  Europeans  and 
Americans,  and  the  language  of  instruction  is  English  with  classes 
available  in  French  and  German.  Tlie  program  "offers  a  coui-se  of 
instruction  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  focused  upon  the 
problems  and  opportunities  which  one  faces  in  dealing  with  his  tra- 
ditional, political  and  cultural  barriers.  There  is  no  problem  with 
credits  since  the  program  is  indeed  a  projection  of  each  participant's 
own  college  in  Switzerland."  ^ 

This  brief  account  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Regional  Council 
for  International  Education  is  useful  to  suggest  the  kind  of  successful 
interinstitutional  cooperation  possible  and  the  possibility  of  emulation 
in  otiier  regions.  Certainly  those  of  us  in  southern  institutions  look 
with  great  interest  at  the  successful  program  of  cooperative  relations 
in  international  education  as  evidenced  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio. 

But  what  of  the  future?  This  account  of  one  particular  cooperative 
compact  between  three  States  in  the  United  States  does  not  but  give  a 
hint  at  the  opportunities  and  tasks  ahead  in  international  education. 
The  mention  above  of  some  of  the  excellent  literature,  both  critical 
and  descriptive,  of  American  univei*sity  involvements  in  world  affairs 
is  merely  a  hint  of  the  extensive  and  often  unreported  cooperative 
relations  developed  by  literally  thousands  of  American  academics, 
individually  and  institutionally.  The  Morrill  committee's  report  of 
1960  and  the  Education  and  World  Affairs  report.  The  University 
Looks  Abroad,  are  benchmarks  in  any  study  of  international  coopera- 
tion among  universities. 

But  what  of  the  decade  to  come  ?  The  signposts  are  up  and  univer- 
sities and  colleges  throughout  America  are  continually  evolving  co- 
operative ventures.  Some  are  stumbling,  others  are  hobbled  in  their 
endeavors^  but  many  are  providing  excitmc  examples  of  careful  plan- 
ning coming  to  fruition.   The  next  decade  ahead  cannot  but  see  a 

^Ibia.,  p.  58. 
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heightened  interest  and  involvement  in  international  education  by 
American  universities.  Accordingly,  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  place  the  whole  question  of  future  international  and  cooperative 
schemes  in  proper  perspective. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  recent  international 
educational  pronouncements  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  International  Cooperation,  November- 
December,  1965,  is  being  currently  implemented  by  further  Federal 
Government  interest  and  involvement  in  international  education.  But 
what  is  of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  regional  and  institutional 
cooperation  intra-  and  internationally  is  strongly  implied  in  official 
statements  on  international  education.  The  President's  message  of 
February  2,  1966,  to  Confess  refers  specifically  to  strengthening  the 
U.S.  capacity  for  international  educational  cooperation.  The  potential 
and  Mticipated  repercussions  for  international  education  are  enor- 
mous, and  never  in  the  recent  history  of  international  relations  in  edu- 
cation are  expectations  so  high  amongst  those  who  are  involved  already 
m  th«>  fields  of  international,  comparative,  and  developmental  educa- 
tion. If  the  Congress  can  implement  legislation  financially,  we  not 
only  will  be  grateful,  but  perhaps  overextended  in  doing  our  part  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.    {School  and  Society^  Apr.  16-30,  1966.) 
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Cooperation  for  International  Education 


by  Shepherd  L,  Witmm 

Mr.  Witman  is  president  of  the  regional  Council  for  International 
Edwation  and  director  of  the  O-fjice  of  Cvltwal  and  Educatiorud  Ex- 
change at  the  University  of  Pittshurgh,  The  Regional  Council  for 
International  Education  icas  organized  6  years  ago  as  a  tri-state  asso- 
ciation of  colleges  and  universities  seeking  help  through  cooperative 
efforts  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  facing  educational  institutions 
in  today^s  shrirJcing  loorld. 

The  Regional  Council  for  International  Education  is  a  response  of 
35  colleges  and  iiniA^ersities  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio 
to  the  challenges  faced  American  higher  education  in  this  changing 
post^var  world.  The  distance  to  be  traveled  is  very  great  indeed. 
The  professional  training  of  many  present  faculty  members  predates 
1945.  The  stamp  of  Western  culture  is  still  the  clearest  imprint  on 
much  of  the  content  of  courses.  Foreign  students  on  our  campuses 
and  American  students  abroad  are  not  yet  integral  parts  of  our  edu- 
cational process. 

Each  college  and  university  not  only  must  meet  these  problems  but 
must  choose  wisely  from  among  a  wide  selection  of  solutions.  Eaxsh 
individual  school  must  determme  how  best  to  use  its  resources  and 
how  to  improve  those  resources  if  they  are  inadequate.  The  regional 
council  renects  the  expanding  interest  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  United  States  m  interinstitutional  cooperation  as  a  means  of 
solving  these  problems. 

Other  notable  illustrations  of  such  cooperative  efforts  include  the 
Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association  embracing  12  colleges,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Institutional  Cooperation  of  11  midwestem  universities,  the  5 
Associated  Mid-Florida  Colleges,  and  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Mid- West,  which  includes  10  institutions.  There  are  others,  each 
with  its  particular  focus  and  its  own  historical  antecedents  which 
determine  the  form  of  its  organization  and  the  nature  of  its  activities. 

It  is  entirely  logical  that  the  development  of  interinstitutional  co- 
operation should  move  in  this  individualistic  way.  It  has  brought  us 
a  variety  of  experiences  on  which  to  build.  Now,  however,  we  snould 
examine  more  closely  the  organizational,  administrative,  and  pro- 
grammatic questions  for  which  there  was  little  time  .while  the  nrst 
immediate  needs  were  being  met  but  which  may  have  a  great  impact 
on  future  development. 

Under  the  pressures  of  our  postwar  society  and  nudged  along  by 
exhortations  from  such  studies  as  "The  University  and  World  Ai- 
f airs'*  ^  and  "The  College  and  World  Affairs,"  ^  the  institutions  have 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  UnlTersity  and  World  Affairs ;  also  widely  known  as 
the  MorrlU  committee  report  (J.  L.  Morrill  was  chairman  of  the  committee).  New  York : 
The  Ford  Foundation,  19w>,  S4  pages. 

>  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  College  and  World  Affairs.  New  York :  Education  and 
World  Affairs,  Inc.,  19M»  74  pages. 
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directed  a  substantial  proportion  of  this  cooperative  effort  toward 
strengthening  the  international  dimension  of  higher  education.  This 
cooperation  serves  several  purposes.  It  makes  possible  what  could 
not  be  achieved  by  individual  action  alone.  It  encourages  careful 
consideration  of  policies  and  principles  in  international  education  and 
helps  to  gain  wide  adherence  to  high  standards  in  that  field.  It  per- 
mits the  participating  institutions  to  select  from  a  variety  of  potential 
activities  those  best  suited  to  tlieir  needs. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  this  latter  function  has  become  the  most 
important  service  of  institutional  cooperation.  By  and  large,  Ameri- 
can higher  education  has  recognized  the  need  to  enlarge  its  competence 
in  intemational-intercultural  dimensions  of  education;  the  pressing 
problem  now  is  how  to  do  it  with  limited  individual  resources.  Insti- 
tutions sometimes  plunge  into  activities  they  are  not  yet  well  prepared 
to  undertake.  Often  these  are  the  obvious  and  more  dramatic  proj- 
ects which  seem  to  keep  the  institution  in  the  mainstream  of  current 
educational  activity  but  can  actually  demean  its  academic  values  and 
diminish  its  stature  among  its  peers. 

It  is  a  purpose  of  the  regional  council  to  help  its  members  avoid 
such  pitfalls  and  instead  to  build  on  solid  long-term  plans.  The 
council^  organization,  activities,  financial  structure,  and  view  of  the 
future  are  designed  within  this  reference.  The  council  model  may 
not  be  universally  applicable  but  it  may  be  a  useful  pattern  as  other 
colleges  and  imiversities  move  forward  in  cooperative  efforts. 

The  activities  and  programs  of  the  council  concentrate  primarily 
on  faculty  enrichment,  assistance  to  foreign  students,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  American  student's  international  horizon.  These  activi- 
ties have  been  developed  and  funds  secured  because  the  council  could 
offer  cooperative  planning  with  central  coordination  and  administra- 
tion. 

FACULTY  ENRICHMENT 

The  Faculty  Institute  for  International  Studies  provides  a  program 
of  graduated  study  opportunities  for  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
member  schools.  At  the  first  level  faculty  members  attend  a  9-month 
seminar.  Participants  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  council 
from  among  the  nominees  of  the  member  institutions.  The  council 
requests  that  the  faculty  members  be  given  released  time  from  campus 
responsibilities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  9-month  seminar,  those  participants  seek- 
ing more  advanced  study  may  become  candidates  for  the  council's 
summer  seminar  or  for  grants  to  participate  in  a  seminar  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  with  which  the  council  has 
working  relations.  They  may  also  apply  for  the  annual  faculty 
seminai's  abroad.  Wherever  possible,  assistance  is  also  ^ven  for  in- 
dividual study.  Thus  faculty  members  know  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  progressive  advancement  as  their  interest  and  training  grow. 

The  council  conducts  each  year  a  Fa/>ulty  Seminar  Ahroadtov  12 
faculty  members  from  its  member  schools.  Here  the  American  par- 
ticipants meet  with  colleagues  from  abroad  in  intensive  programed  ses- 
sions of  at  least  7  days.  The  opportunities  for  prooing  ideas  and 
generating  lasting  pei'sonal  relationships  are  obvious. 

These  seminars  have  met  in  Denmark,  England,  and  twice  in  the 
Netherlands.   The  next  will  be  in  Yugoslavia  in  1966. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  ABROAD 

The  council  has  established  an  Orientation  Center  for  International 
Stvdenta.  Although  intended  primarily  for  students  entering  mem- 
ber colleges,  it  is  also  open  to  others  as  priorities  permit.  Instruction 
in  English,  cultural  orientation,  and  an  introouction  to  academic 
practices  in  the  United  States  are  offered. 

A  Workshop  on  Intercultural  Communications  has  been  introduced 
into  the  orientation  center  program,  opening  opportunity  for  citizens 
to  participate  in  direct  association  with  students  from  abroad.  Pre- 
registration  homestays  are  arranged  for  the  foreign  students  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Pittsburgh  Council  for  International  Visitors.  A 
dual  result  is  obtained.  The  foreign  students  have  early  contacts  with 
nonacademic  Americans,  who  in  turn  are  able  to  develop  their  talents 
and  skills  in  working  with  visitors  from  abroad.  Many  of  these 
Americans  Serve  as  volunteers  throughout  the  year. 

EUEOPEAN-ASTBRICAN  CENTER 

Opportunities  for  faculty  and  students  seeking  wider  international 
horizons  must  include  experience  abroad.  The  type  and  range  will 
differ  with  individuals  and  institutions.  In  order  to  provide  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible,  the  council  has  established  a  European-American 
study  center  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  Here  office  space  is  available 
where  traveling  council  f acult^^  members  may  study.  A  varied  pro- 
gram includes  specialized  seminars,  language  instruction,  and  pre- 
departure  orientation  for  foreign  students.  A  specialized  library  is 
also  planned.  On  the  basis  of  experience  with  this  center,  additional 
centers  may  be  established  in  other  world  regions. 

The  core  of  the  European-American  center  activities  is  to  be  the 
Study  Tear  Abroad^  being  inaugurated  this  fall.  This  program  of- 
fers a  course  of  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
focused  upon  the  problems  and  opportunities  which  man  faces  in  deal- 
ing with  his  traditional,  political,  and  cultural  barriers.  Europe  will  be 
used  as  a  laboratory.  Because  the  courses  will  correlate  readily  with 
the  curriculums  of  the  member  institutions,  the  student  will  remain 
within  the  mainstream  of  his  educational  program  while  studying 
abroad.  There  is  no  problem  with  credits  since  the  program  is  indeed 
a  projection  of  each  participant's  own  college  in  Switzerland. 

The  course  of  stuay  is  open  to  any  student  who  meets  the  scholastic 
and  personal  requirements,  although  priority  goes  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  council's  colleges.  Thirty-five  students  from  member  colleges 
have  been  selected  from  60  applicants  for  the  coming  academic  year, 
1965-66. 

The  faculty  includes  both  Americans  and  Europeans,  with  the  dean 
selected  from  among  the  member  colleges.  Tlie  educational  procedure 
will  be  American.  The  language  of  instruction  will  be  English.  In- 
struction in  German  and  French  will  be  available.  Classes  are  to  be 
held  in  the  center  building,  and  the  students  will  live  with  Swiss 
families. 

By  drawing  upon  faculty  from  several  European  universities,  the 
most  useful  elements  of  American  tmd  European  practice,  ideas,  and 
instruction  are  combined.  Close  cooperation  with  the  local  citizens 
committee  of  the  European  center  and  the  home  stay  arrangements 
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provide  exceptional  bridges  between  the  community  and  the  students. 
The  British- Aiiiericaii  Lecturer  Exchange^  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  A,  W,  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust,  provides  an 
annual  opportunity  for  one  or  two  council  faculty  members  to  spend 
6  weeks  lecturing  in  England  on  subjects  within  their  disciplines,  and 
it  also  brings  to  the  member  colleges  specialists  from  Great  Britain 
for  equal  lengths  of  time. 

PLANNING 

The  council  has  evolved  a  definite  mechanism  for  program  develop- 
ment iind  supervision.  -Each  of  12  centrally  ap].  ointed  committees  has 
a  specific  area  of  responsibility.  Each  oi'iginat-e^  and  recommends  ac- 
tivities which  will  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the  coimcil.  These 
proposals  are  placed  before  the  annual  conferences  and  finally  before 
the  board  of  directors.  Throughout  this  process  the  central  office  may 
also  initiate  proposals  and  contribute  suggestions.  It  offers  staff 
services  and  pro\ades  administrative  supervision  over  the  execution 
of  the  programs  after  they  have  been  approved. 

Ideas  can  come  from  all  quarters  of  council  membership.  Pro- 
grams are  carefully  considered  and  must  enjoy  broad  support  through- 
out the  council  membership  before  they  are  launched.  The  procedure 
assures  coordination  of  activities,  avoiding  the  losses  which  result  from 
overlapping  or  conflicting  projects  or  those  so  isolated  they  cannot 
hope  to  mature.  Basic  policies  and  goals  can  be  developed,  and  there 
is  protection  against  hasty  or  ill-conceived  projects. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  council  was  organized  in  a  thoughtfully  devised  pattern  in- 
tended to  help  each  member  institution  weave  into  the  fabric  of  its 
educational  programs  an  international  dimension  appropriate  to  its 
needs  and  resources.  Two  basic  and  pioneering  organizational  de- 
cisions were  taken  early :  the  council  would  be  an  association  of  many 
schools,  and  they  would  be  diverse  in  size  and  resources.  Institutional 
membership  is  therefore  open  to  all  accredited  4-year  liberal  arts 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  tristate  area. 

The  council  has,  of  course,  specific  requirements  of  commitment  and 
participation  on  the  part  of  ite  members.  Colleges  join  because  they 
are  eager  to  cooperate — not  because  of  the  immediate  benefits  they 
might  receive.  Tney  are  quite  aware  that  by  sharing  in  this  common 
effort  t\i^y  are  helping  to  push  f onvard  a  frontier  in  higher  education. 

Since  October  1963,  the  council  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  23- 
member  board  of  directors,  of  which  18  are  named  by  the  member  in- 
stitutions sitting  in  annual  conference  and  5  are  named  by  the  board 
itself.  Board  members  are  selected  and  serve  as  individuals  nubher 
than  as  representatives  of  their  home  campuses.  A  president,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary  are  board  appointees  and  responsible  to  it.  The 
pattern  and  nomenclature  of  the  organization  lollows  that  of  the 
traditional  university  and  college,  which  helps  to  preserve  the  con- 
cept that  the  council  is  in  its  way  an  academic  center  and  not  merely 
an  administrative  structure. 

Each  member  institution  names  a  liaison  officer  to  represent  it  in  re- 
lationships with  the  council.  At  least  150  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators are  engaged  each  year  in  active  program  planning  through 
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their  membership  on  working  committees^  It  follows  that  the  vitality 
of  the  coimcil  does  not  depend  solely  on  individuals  or  on  institutions 
but  on  a  combination  of  both. 

FINANCES 

Activities  of  the  council  are  financed  by  membership  dues,  founda- 
tion grants,  contract  funds,  and  contributions.  EKies  are  fixed  on  a 
sliding  scale  related  to  student  enrollment.  In  addition,  each  member 
institution  supports  a  substiintial  pait  of  the  prog;ram  by  paying  some 
of  the  dii*ect  expenses  of  the  acti^^ties  in  which  it  participates  and  by 
its  contribution  of  services  and  facilities. 

Since  19G2  the  council  has  received  two  substantial  grants  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  It  has  also  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
A,  W.  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust,  the  Western  Electric 
Corp.,  and  others.  It  has  developed  and  administered  programs  with 
tlie  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  the  African-American  Institute,  and  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfam 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

What  of  the  future?  Increasing  cooperation  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  clearly  a  necessity.  Wliat  is  not  sure  is  the  form 
it  will  take  or  the  patterns  it  will  develop.  But  it  is  inevitable  that,  as 
experience  with  cooperative  methods  ^ows,  those  methods  will  be  ap- 
plied not  only  in  international  education  but  also  in  the  whole  broad 
area  of  liberal  learning.  In  fact,  it  may  be  through  an  effective  bal- 
ance between  the  freedom  of  each  college  to  explore  and  experiment 
and  the  strength  which  comes  from  organization  for  coojjeration  that 
liberal  leaming  will  make  its  future  gains.  The  council  is  moving  in 
this  direction. 

The  council  assigns  an  important  role  to  unified  planning,  central 
development,  administration  of  specified  services  for  member  institu- 
tions, and  corporate  fiscal  responsibility.  Thus  the  member  institu- 
tions gain  the  advantages  of  a  central  organization  constantly  sensitive 
to  needs  and  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  each  institution  remains 
a  free  agent  within  this  framework  even  as  individual  members  of 
administration  or  faculty  become  deeply  involved  in  council  activity. 
Thus,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  coimcil  seems  to  off'er  the  best  of 
two  worlds.    {Excliange^  Fall  1965.) 


Among  Indiana  Colleges 


by  John  M.  Thompson^ 

Mr.  Thompson^  now  in  charge  of  the  international  studies  division 
of  the  Intematioml  Affairs  Center  at  Indiana  University,  was  as- 
sociated with  Robert  F.  Byrnes  in  the  formulation  amd  early  years 
of  the  Indiana  project. 

The  Indianu  project  is  a  statewide  cooperative  endeavor  among  the 
colleges  of  Indiana  to  encourage  study  by  their  undergraduates  of  the 
non-Western  World  as  a  whole  or  of  a  non-Westem  area  or  areas. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  program  "the  non- Western  World"  is  defined 
as  those  areas  which  huve  largely  been  neglected  in  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum of  American  undergraduate  education ;  that  is,  all  the  world 
lying  outside  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  and  particularly 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Kussia.  To  avoid  the  negative  and  limiting  con- 
notations of  the  term  "non- Western,"  the  program  was  given  the 
resounding  title  of  "The  Project  for  Extending  flie  Study  ot  Foreign 
Areas  in  Indiana  Undergraduate  Education."  It  still  is  familiany 
known,  however,  as  the  "Non-Westem  Project,"  and  sometimes  faceti- 
ously, as  the  "Un-American  Project."  The  focus  of  this  program, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  broader  than  Asian  studies,  although  Asian 
studies  form  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  work.  Also  it 
attempts  to  affect  as'many  colleges  in  the  State  as  possible  rather  than 
just  one  institution. 

This  effort  to  broaden  undergraduate  education  throughout  the 
State  ^ew  out  of  a  conference  on  the  role  of  non-Western  studies 
in  Indiana  colleges  and  universities  which  was  held  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  September  1958,  with  assistance  from  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies.  This  conference,  in  tum^  was  based  on  a  pilot 
study  of  the  situation  in  Indiana  conducted  during  the  spring  of  1958 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Eobert  F.  Byrnes.^  Not  unexpectedly, 
that  study  revealed  that  the  average  undergraduate  in  Indiana  learned 
almost  nothing  of  the  cultures  and  civilizations  outside  the  Western 
tradition.  The  subsequent  conference  decided  that  it  was  essential  for 
students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  histories,  aspirations,  and 
contemporary  problems  of  the  non-Westem  world. 

The  result  was  the  experimental  jjrogram  now  underway  in  the 
State,  which  was  initiated  in  September  1959  with  the  help  of  a  3- 
year  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  project  is  administered  at 
Indiana  University  by  the  author,  a  member  of  the  department  of 
history,  on  a  half-time  basis.  He  is  assisted  by  a  committee  of  nine 
faculty  members  and  deans  representing  various  schools  and  depart- 
ments of  the  univerity.  The  effort,  however,  is  a  cooperative  one  in- 

*0  1961  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

^Robert  F.  Byrnes,  editor.  The  NoiuWestem  Areas  in  Undergraduate  Education  in 
Indiana  (Bloomlngton :  Indiana  University  publlcatlone,  Slavic  and  Eaet  Europe  Series 
vol.  XV.  lom. 
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volving  as  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Indiana  as  possible. 
Its  activities,  largely  conducted  on  the  various  campuses  of  the  State, 
are  plannwl  and  guided  by  a  State  advisory  committee  of  14  members, 
representing  almost  half  the  30-odd  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  State  as  well  as  the  State  dej^artment  of  public  instruction. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  project  rests  on  the  premise  that  the 
main  purpose  of  undergraduate  education  is  not  to  provide  profes- 
sional, tecnnical,  vocational,  or  even  utilitarian  training:  it  is  rather  to 
prepare  able  youn^  Americans  to  understand  themselves,  their  tradi- 
tions, and  the  world  in  which  they  must  live  and  act.  The  study  of 
Western  civilization  will  continue  to  be  the  central  concern  of  such 
liberal  education.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  appreciation  of  our  West- 
em  heritage  alone  is  not  enough.  Study  of  the  cultures  and  societies 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  contribute  much  to  an  understanding  of 
the  universality  of  experience  and  knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  the 
colleges  have  an  urgent  responsibility  to  equij)  students  to  participate 
in  a  world  very  different  from  that  which  existed  when  present  cur- 
ricula and  educational  policies  were  established.  Problems  and  deci- 
sions that  must  be  faced  in  the  next  half  century  require  an  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  histories  and  aspirations  of  the  societies 
of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Guided  by  this  general  point  of  vieWj  the  Indiana  program  has  two 
basic  purposes.  The  first  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  problem  and  to 
stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  local  campus  action.  Manv  of  the 
Indiana  colleges  feel  perplexed  by  this  new  and  vital  challenge  to 
American  liberal  education.  They  do  not  know  where  to  turn  or  how 
to  proceed  in  assessing  its  dimensions  and  in  developing  appropriate 
responses.  Thus  the  project  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  provide  coun- 
sel and  assistance.  A  second  purpose  or  the  program  is  to  share  and 
increase  the  resources  in  the  State  for  undergraduate  study  of  the  non- 
Western  areas. 

The  project  has  now  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  permit  a 
preliminary  assessment.  In  its  first  activities  it  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  fulfilling  its  basic  purposes.  Of  the  34  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Indiana,  13,  or  40  percent,  have  been  involved  in  several 
activities  of  the  project.  Another  7  institutions,  or  20  percent  of  the 
total,  have  participated  in  at  least  1  activity  of  the  project.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  Indiana's  colleges  have  thus  been  affected  in  one  way  or 
another  during  the  first  18  months  of  the  project.  In  addition^  half 
of  Indiana  University's  10  extension  centers  around  the  State  have 
taken  part  in  some  aspect  of  the  project's  work.  Thirteen  colleges,  or 
the  remaining  40  percent,  have  been  relativelv  untouched  by  the  proj- 
ect, but  almost  all  of  this  group  will  be  involved  in  a  project  activity 
berore  the  end  of  the  1961-62  academic  year. 

Statistics  such  as  this  are  not,  of  course,  entirely  reliable  indica- 
tors. Much  has  been  done  to  stimulate  and  help  certain  colleges,  but 
in  these  instances  the  commitment  to  the  task  and  the  initiative  for 
action  have  generally  come  from  the  colleges  themselves,  usually  under 
the  inspiration  of  one  or  two  farsight^  administrators  or  faculty 
members.  In  other  cases  the  impact  of  the  project  has  been  super-, 
ficial  or  nonexistent.  Inertia  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  many 
colleges  remains  a  major  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  In  short,  present 
evidence  indicates  that  the  project  itself — and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
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liberalizing  of  American  under^aduate  education  that  is  desired — 
must  largely  depend  on  the  awareness  and  vigor  of  individual  leaders 
within  each  college  community. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a  cooperative  effort  like  the  project 
hiis  an  important  role  to  play.  Its  mere  existence  is  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  colleges  of  the  urgency  of  this  issue  for  American  educa- 
tion. It  provides  a  common  point  of  contact  and  communication  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  question.  The  project  can  inform 
aad  gently  prod,  hoping  to  create  the  interest  and  will  to  act  necessary 
for  progress  in  each  college.  It  can  seek  out,  encourage,  and  assist 
individuals  who  may  eventually  spearhead  the  revolution  on  their  own 
campuses.  And  once  the  college  itself — in  the  face  of  competing 
claims — has  decided  that  it  is  important  to  include  study  of  the  non- 
Western  World  in  its  program,  the  project  can  be  immensely  useful 
in  assisting  the  implementation  of  that  decision. 

Faculty  fellowsnips  constitute  the  most  important  activity  of  the 
project.  Colleges  cannot  introduce  their  students  to  the  non-Western 
World  without  teachers  who  are  knowledgeable  concerning  these  areas. 
Hopefuly,  in  the  decade  ahead  more  and  more  colleges  wul  be  adding 
teachers  with  a  double  competence — good  preparation  on  a  non- 
Western  area  and  first-rate  training  in  a  discipline,  provided  that  the 
graduate  schools  make  an  effort  to  turn  out  this  sort  of  balanced  stu- 
dent. In  the  interim,  however,  the  desired  broadening  of  the  cur- 
riculum can  most  rapidly  be  achieved  by  extending  the  interests  and 
competence  of  present  faculty  members. 

The  project  therefore  provides  fellowship  opportunities  to  assist 
those  now  teaching  in  Inoiana  colleges  to  study  a  non-Western  area 
or  language  they  are  interested  in  but  have  not  previously  studied. 
Under  a  project  fellowship  the  faculty  member  spends  a  semester, 
an  academic  year  or  even  15  months  pursuing  a  flexible  program  oi 
multidisciplinary  study  on  a  non-Western  area.  In  most  cases  he 
studies  at  Indiana  University,  but  if  he  is  interested  in  an  area  for 
which  Indiana  does  not  have  adequate  resources,  he  attends  another 
university  for  his  training.  Unfortunately  funds  do  not  permit  in- 
clusion of  foreign  study  and  travel.  The  costs  of  the  lellowship, 
figured  roughly  on  a  matching  salary  basis,  are  shared  by  the  project 
and  the  teacher's  institution. 

The  first  faculty'  fellow  to  be  appointed  under  this  arrangement  was 
Prof.  Wendell  Callrins,  chairman  of  the  department  of  history  at 
Wabash  College.  During  1960-61  Professor  Calkins  studied  Far 
Eastern  civilization  and  Chinese  language  as  preparation  for  intro- 
ducing a  course  in  Far  Eastern  history  at  Wabash  in  1961-62.  A 
second  faculty  fellow  has  been  appointed  for  1961-62,  and  two  will 

frobably  be  named  for  1962-63.  Thus,  four  faculty  members  of 
ndiana  colleges  are  expected  to  receive  training  on  a  non-Western 
area  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Although  the  total  number  is 
small,  each  fellow  should  have  a  major  impact  on  the  curriculum  and 
intellectual  climate  of  his  college. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  fellowship  program  has  been  that  of  ar- 
ranging the  release  for  a  full  academic  year  of  the  most  interested 
and  able  candidates.  Most  college  faculties  in  the  State  are  small,  and 
in  several  instances  presidents  and  deans  have  indicated  that  tliey  sim- 
ply could  not  spare  a  leading  member  of  the  faculty  for  this  period 
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of  time.  The  project  has  therefore  developed  a  subsidiary,  but  still 
important,  pro^m  of  summer  faculty  fellowships.  Most  faculty 
members  in  Indiana  are  free  in  the  summer  and  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  interests  and  skills.  Although  summer  rtuay  is 
obviously  less  desirable  than  longer  periods,  the  project  has  encour- 
aged use  of  the  summer  months  lor  additional  training  in  an  area  or 
language.  For  summer  faculty  fellowships  the  project  makes  a  flat 
award,  and  the  fellow's  institution  is  not  expected  to  share  the  ex- 
penses (unless  substantial  expenses  such  as  overseas  study  are  in- 
volved) .  Six  summer  faculty  fellowships  were  awarded  in  1960  and 
three  in  1961. 

A  corollary  to  faculty  fellowships  is  a  program  of  faculty  seminars. 
The  latter  are  another  way,  though  less  direct  and  intensive,  to  extend 
and  increase  existing  faculty  resources  in  regard  to  the  non- Western 
areas.  The  project  does  not  seek  to  promote  or  establish  faculty  sem- 
inars but  warmly  encourages  and  assists  those  started  on  the  initiative 
of  local  faculty  members.  Whether  or  not  new  courses  result,  the  par- 
ticipating faculty  member  and  the  existing  courses  he  teaches  are 
both  likely  to  be  enlivened  and  enriched. 

During  1960-61  the  project  made  small  grants  to  two  colleges  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  materials  and  of  honoraria  and  expenses  for  spe- 
cialist consultants  used  in  faculty  seminars  set  up  on  local  initiative. 
At  DePauw  University  faculty  members  from  four  departments — 
history,  anthropology,  geography  and  political  science — formed  the 
core  of  a  faculty  seminar  on  Africa,  designed  both  to  work  out  the 
syllabus  for  a  new  introductory  multidisciplinary  course  on  Africa 
and  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  Africa  of  the  participants  who,  as  a 
group,  would  be  responsible  for  teaching  the  course.  Marian  College, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  history  chairman,  established  a  faculty  sem- 
inar of  a  dozen  members  to  study  the  Middle  East.  Drawing  in  the 
first  semester  on  a  specialist  from  Indiana  University  and  in  the  second 
on  specialists  throughout  the  country,  the  Marian  seminar  made  ex- 
cellent progress. 

During  1960-61  and  1961-62  the  project  is  participating  in  a  unique 
experiment  with  the  American  Universities  Field  Staff,  an  organiza- 
tion making  available  the  services  and  reports  outstanding  specialist  on 
various  non -Western  areas.  Under  a  joint  membership  sponsored  by 
the  project  among  Indiana  colleges,  AUFS  staff  members  and  reports 
are  used  in  three  ways.  First  and  most  importantly,  participating  col- 
leges each  receive  during  the  year  one  visit  of  3  to  4  days  from  the 
AUFS  specialist  on  a  foreign  area,  plus  five  copies  of  all  AUFS  re- 
ports. For  this  participation  they  pay  $750.  Participating  colleges 
are  DePauw,  Earlham,  Marian,  l^anchester,  Purdue,  Valparaiso  and 
Wabash.  On  each  campus  the  AUFS  visitor  usually  addresses  a  col- 
lege or  public  assembly,  participates  in  classes  and  seminars  and  meets 
informally  with  faculty  and  student  groups. 

Second,  AUFS  visitors  are  used  as  the  chief  speakers  and  resource 

Sersons  in  the  program  of  regional  institutes  and  visiting  seminars 
escribed  below,  (jolleges  cooperating  in  the  institutes  and  semii  ars 
pay  fees  of  $50  to  $150,  depending  on  the  number  involved,  and  each 
college  receives  one  cop^  of  the  AUFS  reports.  Finally  the  extension 
centers  of  Indiana  University  throughout  the  State  make  use  of  the 
AUFS  Specialists  for  lectures  and  consultation  on  a  flexible  basis. 
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and  Indiana  IJnivei^ity  contributes  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  joint 
membership.  The  balance  of  the  membership  fee  is  underwritten  by 
theproject. 

Tnis  experimental  joint  membership  in  AUFS  is  an  expensive  but 
extraordinarily  valuable  program.  In  1960-61  the  reactions  from  the 
colleges  were  most  enthusiastic.  The  AUFS  staff  members  have  re- 
portwlly  done  much  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  AUFS  specialists,  accustomed  to  vis- 
iting larger  institutions  with  a  proven  and  lonff-established  interest 
in  foreign  areas  and  international  affairs,  the  Indiana  visits  have  pro- 
vided a  real  challenge,  to  which  they  have  risen  with  great  skill  and 
zeal. 

Many  colleges  in  Indiana  have  no  rebuurces  at  all  for  the  study  of 
non-Western  areas.  The  project  has  therefore  undertaken  several 
activities  designed  to  share  among  the  colleges  what  skills  and  mate- 
rials are  available  in  the  State.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
activities  is  the  program  of  regional  institutes  and  visiting  seminars. 
The  regional  institutes  are  conferences  on  foreign  areas  held  in  urban 
centers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  desired  to  draw  students  and 
faculty  from  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  interested 
high  school  teachers,  journalists,  and  community  leaders. 

The  institutes  are  generally  led  by  an  AUFS  staff  member,  with  the 
assistance  of  area  specialists  on  the  faculties  of  institutions  throughout 
the  State,  but  local  faculty  are  invited  to  participate  on  panels,  when- 
ever appropriate,  and  plentiful  discussion  from  the  floor  is  encour- 
aged. The  first  such  regional  institute  was  held  in  Fort  Wayne  on 
September  20-27, 1960,  on  southeast  Asia.  Eight  colleges  in  the  area 
jointly  sponsored  the  meetings,  and  about  45  students  and  faculty 
members  participated,  as  well  as  teachers  and  interested  citizens  in 
Fort  Wayne.  A  second  regional  institute  was  held  in  South  Bend  on 
November  29-30,  1960.  The  topic  was  Latin  America,  with  three 
institutions  participating.  Cuba  was  much  in  the  news  at  that  time, 
and  over  200  faculty  members  and  students  attended  one  session  or 
another  of  the  conference. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  regional  institutes,  four  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  1961-62.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  institutions 
in  the  State  without  near  collegiate  neighbors.  In  these  cases  visiting 
seminars  of  2  to  3  days'  duration  are  planned.  Two  or  three  area 
specialists  will  visit  an  individual  campus  to  lead  a  program  on  a  par- 
ticular area,  arranged  with  the  cooperation  of  local  faculty  members 
and  student  groups.  The  program  will  include  assemblies,  class  visits, 
and  meetings  with  faculty  members  and  with  student  organizations. 
No  visiting  seminars  have  yet  been  lield,  but  two  are  tentatively 
planned  for  1961-62,  at  Evansville  College  and  at  Hanover  College. 

Another  important  device  for  sharing  resources  in  non -Western 
studies  throughout  Indiana  is  the  use  of  television.  Courses  on  for- 
eign areas  which  few  colleges  iu  the  State  are  now  able  to  offer  because 
of  a  lack  of  faculty  resources  can  be  made  available  through  the  tele- 
vision medium.  An  experimental  semester  course  of  this  nature  in 
Soviet  history  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Robert  F.  Byrnes  of  Indiana 
University  in  1059,  under  an  earlier  Ford  Foundation  ^^ant,  and  was 
televised  in  1959  and  again  in  1960.  Seven  institutions  used  the 
course  for  credit.  Students  watched  two  30-minute  televised  lectures 
a  week  and  met  once  a  week  on  their  own  account  for  a  discussion 
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session  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  faculty  member.  In  addition 
the  course  was  available  by  correspondence  through  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  thousands  of  citizens  followed  the  telecasts  with  interest 
witl\out  taking  the  course  for  credit. 

The  project  is  anxious  to  sponsor  additional  television  courses. 
There  are  several  difficulties,  however,  of  which  the  most  serious  are 
financial  and  technical.  One  solution  may  be  joint  sponsorship  by  tlit 
project  and  the  Midwest  project  for  airborne  television  instruction  of 
an  introductory  course  on  Africa,  to  be  taped  and  then  telecast  from 
the  MPATI  airplane  flying  over  Indiana.  Another  possibility  is 
sponsorship  by  the  project  during  1961-62  of  shorter  series  of  four  to 
six  30-minute  telecasts  on  special  topics  in  non- Western  ^udies  such 
as  Buddhism  or  African  politics.  A  series  of  this  kind  might  fit  into 
such  established  courses  as  world  history  and  international  relations 
and  provide  a  useful  supplemental  resource  for  the  colleges. 

The  project  has  also  attempted  to  arouse  interest  and  to  increase 
and  share  resources  in  the  State  by  sponsoring  a  series  of  traveling 
exhibits  on  the  non-Western  world.  There  exhibits  have  already  been 
circulated.  One  on  Indonesian  folk  art,  loaned  to  the  project  by  the 
Asia  Society,  was  shown  at  each  of  eight  institutions  for  2-week  periods 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1960.  Another,  on  the  Mekong 
Eiver,  also  made  available  by  tlie  Asia  Society,  was  exhibited  at  14 
colleges  in  1960-61.  A  photographic  exhibit,  "Sites  and  Monuments 
of  Thailand,"  prepared  hy  Prof.  Theodore  Bowie  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  at  Indiana  University,  began  to  make  the  rounds  in  March 
1961  and  will  continue  to  circulate  in  1961-62. 

Tlie  project  ha5  v^ncouraged  consultation  between  the  colleges  and 
area  specialists  on  both  general  and  specific  problems  of  non-Western 
studies.  In  several  cases  the  project  has  provided  funds  for  consult- 
ants' fees  and  expenses,  and  m  others  has  given  information  to  the 
colleges  about  qualified  consultants  from  outside  the  State.  The 
director  of  the  project  also  has  been  available  for  discussion  of  any 
problems  connected  with  introducing  non-Western  studies  into  the 
curriculum.  He  met,  for  example,  with  the  faculty  study  committee 
charged  with  planning  a  new  curriculum  at  Hanover  College  and 
actively  concerned  with  the  role  of  such  studies  in  undergraduate 
education.  The  new  curriculum  proposed  by  the  committee  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  faculty  requires  that  every  undergraduate 
study,  in  his  junior  year,  east  Asian  civilization  and  some  non-Western 
literature.  In  preparation  for  developing  this  new  dimension  to  the 
academic  program,  the  former  dean  of  the  college,  E.  Mowbray  Tate, 
will  spend  the  1961-62  academic  year  at  Harvard,  under  the  faculty 
fellowship  program  of  the  project,  studying  east  Asia  and  Harvard's 
basic  undergraduate  courses  on  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  already  described,  the  project  performs 
a  variety  of  other  services.  In  1960,  for  instance,  'c  prepared  and  cir- 
culated a  roster  of  foreign  area  specialists  in  the  IState.  It  1ms  at- 
tempted to  act  as  an  informal  speater's  bureau  and  as  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  of  all  kinds — on  outside  fellowship  opportunities,  on 
the  availability  of  films  and  audiovisual  materials,  on  types  of  travel 

?irograms,  and  so  on.   A  newsletter  summarizing  such  information 
rom  a  variety  of  sources  is  planned  for  the  fall  of  1961.  The  project 
has  also  urged  the  development  by  each  college  of  basic  library  re- 
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sources  on  the  non-Western  World,  particularly  through  the  use  of  a 

fraded,  annotated  bibliograjjhy  for  college  libraries  recently  compiled 
y  the  American  Universities  Field  StaflF.^ 

As  has  been  suggested  several  times  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  In- 
diana project  is  m  some  ways  an  interim  and  "holdmg'^  operation. 
The  longrun  solution  to  the  problem  of  strengthening  non-Western 
studies  lies  in  the  reorientation  by  each  college  of  its  own  curriculum 
and  in  the  addition  to  smaller  college  faculties  of  teachers  trained  to 
deal  competently  with  different  areas  of  the  non-Western  World. 
This  latter  circumstance  means  that  area  specialists  trained  by  the 
univei^sities  should  be  prepared,  psychologically  and  professionally,  to 
teach  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  being  willing  both  to  forgo  excessive 
specialization  in  their  area  and  to  participate  fully,  willing^,  and  effec- 
tively in  the  basic  disciplinary  work  that  will  continue  to  comprise  the 
bulk  of  college  departmental  offerings.  In  addition  the  universities 
should  consi(fer  requiring  graduate  students  in  the  revelant  disciplines 
who  are  wot  area  specialists  to  take  a  minor  in  a  non-Western  field  or 
area ;  such  individuals  would  then  be  p^-epared  to  acquaint  undergrad- 
uates with  at  least  one  other  part  of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  success  of  the  Indiana  project  up  to  the  present 
suggests  that  in  the  short  run  there  are  useful  means  by  which  sources 
of  strenjgth  in  non- Western  studies  throughout  the  country  can  be  ex- 
tended in  regions.  States,  or  other  natural  groupings.  While  the  In- 
diana program  is  blessed  with  a  tradition  of  cooperation  and  good  rela- 
tions among  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  both 
public  and  private,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  groups  of  institutions, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  State  or  private  university  with  consider- 
able resources  in  non- Western  studies,  cannot  also  achieve  substantial 
results.  The  geographic  unit  need  not  necessarily  be  a  State :  it  might 
be  a  natural  educational  region,  cutting  across  State  boundaries,  a  part 
of  the  State  or  even  a  large  urban  area.  A  prerequisite  is  a  commit- 
ment— which  at  Indiana  University  undergirds  tne  whole  effort  of 
the  project — on  the  part  of  administrators  and  area  specialists  in  the 
university  that  this  it  an  important  task  requiring  the  investment  of 
substantial  time  and  resources.  Fortunately  there  is  evidence  both 
of  a  giiowing  awareness  in  otlier  universities  of  the  significance  of  non- 
Western  studies  in  American  undergraduate  education  and  of  the  inter- 
est of  many  colleges  in  cooperative  endeavor  to  meet  this  challenge. 
(AaicmSinidiea  in  Liberal  Arts  CoUegea^  Ward  Morehouse,  editor.) 

^Phillpfl  Talbot  «dltor,  A  Select  Bibliography:  ABia,  Africa,  Ea$tem  Europe,  Latin 
Ani^rica  (New  York :  American  Unlvereltlea  Field  Staff,  19i60). 
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The  Consortium  Approach 


by  Royden  Dangerfield 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  a  1966  conference  on  ^'U,S,  Involvement  in 
Latin  American  Institutional  Development* — one  of  the  events  mark- 
ing Cornell  Vniversity^s  Latin  American  Year — Mr,  Dangerfield  sur- 
veyed the  growth  of  cooperative  efforts  by  U,S,  universities  and  col- 
lepes  in  carrying  out  oversea  projects,  Mr,  Dangerfield  is  executive 
director  of  the  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International 
Activities^  Inc,^  formed  by  the  universities  of  Indiana^  Wisconsin^ 
IllinaiSy  and  Michigon  State, 

Since  1951  U.S.  universities  and  colleges  have  undertaken  contracts 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  its  predecessor 
agencies,  under  which  they  render  technical  assistance  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  By  and  large,  AID  contracts  have  meant  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  universities  in  assisting  in  institutional  development. 
As  of  December  31,  1965,  71  U.S.  universities  held  134  cx)ntracts  in- 
volving overseas  operations.  In  these  cases  institution  building  is 
involved. 

In  addition  to  programs  carried  out  under  AID  contracts,  the  U.S. 
un^'versities  have  oeen  engaged  in  similar  overseas  operations  financed 
by  foundation  grants. 

The  involvement  of  the  U.S.  academic  community  in  oversea  in- 
stitution building  has  been  increasing  year  by  year.  A  few  universi- 
ties ai*e  carrying  out  a  relatively  large  number  of  oversea  operations. 

From  the  beginning,  oversea  projects  have  caused  problems  for  the 
U.S.  university.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  is  the 
recruiting  of  qualified  staff  in  adequate  numbers  to  man  the  oversea 
projects.  All  too  frequently  a  contracting  university  is  obliged  to 
recruit  its  oversea  staff  from  other  institutions.  When  this  occurs 
there  is  very  little  feedback  to  the  home  campus  from  those  serving 
overseas.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
recruiting  for  overseas  service.  The  tour  of  duty  is  usually  2  years, 
which  is  enough  to  discourage  many  faculty  memoers  from  accepting 
an  overseas  assignment.  There  are  personal  problems  which  deter 
faculty  members  from  going  overseas :  an  aged  parent  who  can  neither 
be  left  alone  at  home  nor  t^en  abroad;  small  school-a^  children  for 
whom  adequate  schools  are  not  readily  available.  More  important 
is  the  widely  held  view  that  the  tour  abroad  constitutes  an  interruption 
in  career  development  which  spells  disaster  for  the  faculty  member 
who  participates  in  oversea  projects. 

The  staffing  problem  has  deterred  many  smaller  institutions  from 
accepting  contracts  or  grants  for  oversea  programs.  They  feel  they 
cannot  spare  the  staff  because  of  lack  of  depth. 

In  the  same  period  when  the  number  of  oversea  projects  has  been 
increasing,  the  student  population  on  the  home  campus  has  grown 
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rapidly.  The  pressure  of  student  population  makes  more  difficult  the 
release  of  staff  for  oversea  service. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  recruitment,  the  natural  development 
has  been  the  growth  of  efforts  at  securing  cooperation  among  U.S. 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  carrying  out  of  oversea  projects.  At 
time^  two  institutions  have  joined  together  in  a  bilateral  arrangement 
to  carry  on  an  oversea  project.  At  otner  times  regional  organizations 
have  been  formed,  or  organizations  formed  for  other  purposes  have 
been  used,  for  oversea  operations.  A  number  of  consortia  nave  been 
organized  in  which  the  manpower  resources  of  a  number  of  institutions 
are  pooled  for  the  purpose  of  providing  staff  in  adequate  numbers  to 
man  oversea  projects. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  interinstitutionai  cooperation  is  not  new 
and  did  not  be^n  with  efforts  to  staff  oversea  projects.  Even  the 
current  pattern  of  organizing  consortia  did  not  start  with  the  over- 
seas operation.  The  organization  of  the  Midwest  University  Library 
was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  store  bulky, 
little  used,  library  materials  and  still  keep  them  available  for  scholars. 
It  had  the  further  benefit  of  making  materials  once  held  by  one  univer- 
sity available  for  use  by  others,  llie  chartering  of  the  Midwest  Uni- 
versity Research  Association  (MURA)  was  the  result  of  the  need  to 
pool  resources  in  order  to  make  available  adequate  staff  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  research  effort. 

The  growth  of  university  activities  in  the  field  of  oversea  operations 
quite  naturally  led  to  cooperative  efforts.  There  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  organizations  developed  to  undertake  such  operations.  Some 
consist  of  little  more  than  an  agreement  between  institutions  to  co- 
operate in  the  carrying  out  of  a  project.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  several  universities  may  form  a  corporation,  quite  separate  from 
the  organizers,  which  independently  administers  projects.  Between 
the  two  extremes  are  several  variante. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  the  roll  of  some  of  the  consortia 
now  engaged  in  overseas  operations : 

1.  Emcational  Services^  Inc.^  which  administers  projects  on  behalf 
of  nine  engineering  colleges  and  which  holds  four  AID  contracts : 

(a)  To  assist  in  Bie  development  of  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  Khara^ur; 

(6)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  engineering, 
Kabul  University,  Afghanistan; 

(c)  To  render  worldwide  technical  services  for  AID;  and 

(d)  To  carry  on  worldwide  research  projects. 

2.  MissotuH  Valley  consortium:  The  Missouri  Valley  institutions 
joined  in  organizing  a  consortium  to  render  assistance  to  institutions 
m  underdeveloped  areas  under  an  AID  contract. 

3.  The  Consortium  for  the  Study  of  Nigerian  Rural  Development 
(CSNRD) :  U.S.  universities  holding  AID  rural  development  con- 
tracts in  Nigeria  (Colorado  State  University,  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, Michigan  State  University,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin) 
joined  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  to  accept 
an  AID  research  contract.  Under  the  contract  the  consortium  is  to 
make  an  objective  assessment  of  the  contribution  which  AID  support 
is  making  to  rural  development  work  in  Nigeria,  to  identify  priority 
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activities  and  suggest  adjustments  of  AID  programs,  and  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  Nigerian  governmental  program  for  a^icultural 
development. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Interinstitutianal  Cooperation  (composed  of 
the  Big  Ten  and  the  University  of  Chicago)  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  AID-financed  university  programs  in  underdeveloped  countries  in 
order  to  determine  the  factors  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  the  uni- 
versity-contract project  device  for  convejnng  technical  assistance.  The 
project  also  calls  for  determination  of  the  effect  on  U.S.  institutions 
of  participating  in  international  rural  development  assistance 
projects. 

6.  TTie  State  University  of  New  York  has  contracted  with  AID. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  campuses  of  SUN  Y  are  joined  to- 
gether, in  cooperation  mth  the  agencies  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
m  conducting  a  project  which  embodies  a  study  and  preparation  of  a 
plan  for  the  development  of  primary  education  in  Brazil. 

6.  The  Calif omin  State  College  system.  The  several  State  colleges 
of  California  have  cooperatively  undertaken  a  contract  with  AID 
under  which  thev,  in  cooperation  with  the  agencies  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  will  conduct  a  study  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  Brazil. 

7.  The  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International  Activi- 
ties (composed  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  State 
University,  Indiana  University,  and  the  University  of  Hlmois)  has 
undertaken  four  oversea  projects : 

(a)  Under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  consortium  is  assist- 
ing in  the  strengthening  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  Universi- 
dad  Agraria,  La  Molina,  Peru,  with  regard  to  both  teaching  and 
research. 

(6)  Under  a  Ford  grant,  the  consortium  will  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Institute  of  Development  Administra- 
tion, Bangkok,  Thailand.  NIDA  is  to  provide  graduate-level 
instruction  and  carry  on  research  in  the  areas  of  economic  develop- 
ment, applied  statistics,  and  various  areas  of  business  and  public 
administration. 

{c)  The  consortium  is  undertaking  an  AID  contract  (still  un- 
der negotiation)  under  which  it  will  participate  with  Brazilian 
governmental  agencies  in  the  study  and  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  higher  education  m  Brazil. 

{d)  The  consortium  has  joined  with  agencies  of  the  Brazilian 
Government^  the  Antimas  Foundation,  the  American  Interna- 
tional Association,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Brazil 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Planalto 
region  in  Brazil.  This  6-month  effort  is  being  financed  by  the 
consortium. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  listing,  but  rather  an  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  type  of  oversea  operations  being  handled  by  consortia. 

The  advantage  of  the  consortium  approach  is  that  it  permits  recruit- 
ment from  a  larger  manpower  pool  than  is  available  to  one  university. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  existence  of  a  larger  number  of  possible 
oversea  staff  does  not  solve  the  problems  which  make  recruitment 
difficult.  There  still  remain  those  personal  considerations  which  dis- 
courage staff  members  from  accepting  oversea  tours.  There  remains 
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the  belief  that  2  years  spent  overseas  can  be  disastrous  to  a  cai-eer.  The 
administrator  seeking  staff  for  oversea  toiu*s  often  finds  that  he  is  one 
step  further  removed  from  those  who  must  be  recruited. 

For  the  administrator  of  a  project,  the  consort  ium  approach  means 
additional  difficulties.  It  is  easier  to  work  with  one  than  it  is  to  work 
wich  several.  With  several  universities  participating,  committees  be- 
come essential.   Committee  meetings  consuzrie  time. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  consortium  to  undeitake  the  contract  and 
then,  by  subcontract,  ask  one  of  the  consoitium  universities  to  ad- 
minister the  project,  Tliis  is  natural  because  it  alleviates  the  necessity 
of  creating  the  elaborate  administrati\'e  apparatus  necessary  to  ad- 
minister an  oversea  project. 

Faced  witli  the  problems  of  tJie  oversea  contract  operation,  we  are 
finding  that  the  AID  contract  and  PJometinies  the  foundation  grant  is 
so  restrictive  as  to  pi-event  a  university  from  doing  thase  things  which 
ai-e  necessary  to  make  the  oversea  operation  most  effective  and  to 
secure  adequate  feedback  to  the  campus  f  ix)m  the  oversea  activity. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Indiana  Univei'sity,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  joined  together  to  form  the 
Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International  Activities.  The 
consortium,  organized  in  1964,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding funds  so  that  the  four  universities  miglit  undertake  in  the 
field  those  activities  which  would  make  tlie  ovei*sea  operation  more 
effective.  The  consortium  is  also  attempting  to  devise  programs  which 
would  help  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  home  campus  to  train  for 
oversea  service  and  thus  profit  most  from  the  oversea  activities.  The 
programs  which  the  consortium  has  developed  to  assist  the  univer- 
sities may  be  described  as  follows : 

A,  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

To  help  meet  the  increasing  need  for  faculty  members  capable  of 
contributmg  to  the  international  aspect  of  university  teaching,  re- 
search, and  service,  the  consortium  supports  manpower  development 
in  the  following  ways : 

1,  Gwranteeing  availability  of  f acuity > — To  give  the  universities 
the  freedom  to  appoint  new  faculty  in  anticipiition  of  need  for  oversea 
service  and  to  assure  positions  to  faculty  returning  from  overeas,  a 
reserve  fund  has  been  established  for  the  guarantee  of  salaries.  Such 
guarantees  have  increased  the  ability  of  the  member  imiversities  to 
meet  inunediate  oversea  faculty  conunitments  without  creating  prob- 
lems of  subsequent  financial  adjustment  upon  the  retuni  of  faculty 
members  to  campus  service. 

2,  Integrating  facidty  o^wrsea  experience  into  teaching  and  re- 
search, — Faculty  members  returning  to  consortium  universities  after 
significant  oversea  experience  can  receive  support  for  preparing  re- 
ports, completing  studies,  developing  course  materials,  and  lecturing 
at  the  four  universities  on  subjects  related  to  the  oversea  assignment. 

3,  Manpmoer  rosters. — In  order  to  facilitate  more  effective  deter- 
mination and  utilization  of  faculty  interests  and  capabilities  for  over- 
sea service,  an  inventory  of  these  interests  and  capabilities  has  been 
compiled  by  means  of  faculty  questionnaires.  This  information  has 
been  reduced  to  a  magnetic  tape  file,  which  can  be  rapidly  searched  to 
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nmtcli  fuciilty  iiitoresls  uiul  ul)ili(ies  to  the  nee<(s  of  ovei"seti  projects 
us  these  projects  ori^inute.  I'his  lile  will  Ik^  systeiiuiticiilly  updivted 
niul  nioilifiecl  as  need  suiriTOsts, 


1.  (rradwife  frdin/fu/, — Advanced  i)redoetorul  gruduate  students  are 
heiii^  suppoite<K  on  a  competitive  basis,  for  dissertation  research  con- 
dnctetl  at  an  ovei-seii  project  of  one  of  the  four  ineiul)er  univei*sities. 
Criteria  for  ivceiN'in^  support  inchule  customary  schohirly  standards 
ami  potential  and  the  de^rree  to  wliich  tlie  dissertation  researcli  is  re- 
lated to  tlie  iiuernational  pi*o<rrams  of  the  students'  home  institutions, 

Tnternshii)s  are  also  available  to  advanced  graduate  students,  in- 
chidinjr  those  in  profe.ssional  sch(M)Is,  for  in-service  training  related  to 
the  ovei*sea  program  of  tlie  students'  institutions, 

2.  FdcuJty  onentdtion, — It  is  believed  that  orientation  and  training 
of  faculty  inemlHM's  going  o\'erseas  will  enable  them  to  render  better 
service,  to  derive  the  greatest  professiomil  benefit  from  the  experience, 
and  to  incivase  their  sui)sequent  contributions  to  instructional  pro- 
grains  on  their  res|XH.'tive  campuses.  Study  and  experimentation  are 
contimiing  in  order  to  determine  how  best  to  carry  out  this  training, 
and  when,  in  an  imlividuars  career,  it  will  provide  the  .greatest  benefit. 


1.  Facuhij  re-searrh, — Sup{K>rt  is  available  for  individual  faculty 
menibei"s  to  undertake  snuxll  researcli  projects  which  are  associated 
with,  and  supportive  of,  overseas  pn)jects  of  one  of  the  four  institu- 
tions. Such  support  could  permit  a  faculty  member,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  overseas  assignments  to  devote  full  time  to  i>ei*sonal 
research  at  the  ovei'seas  location.  There  are  also  other  possible  ar- 
rangements wliich  would  sni)poit  lK)tli  the  objectives  of  the  overseas 
project  and  tlie  research  interests  of  individual  ftunilty  membei's. 

2,  EvalmtJon  of  aversert*s  opemtlon-s. — The  consortium  may  give 
financial  suppoit  for  e\  aluation  studies  of  o\'erseas  projects.  Tliese 
studies  should  be  designed  to  measure  the  effect ivene.ss  of  the  ovei-seas 
project  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  future  projects  may  l)e  improved. 

;i.  PJctf>loratonj  ,stu{lh:s\ — The  consortium  may  support  exploration 
of  the  feasibility  and  advi.sability  of  undertaking  pro|)osed  major 
overseas  projects.  Such  exploratcu'y  studies  may  l>e  related  either  to 
an  ovei^seas  project  of  a  member  institution  or  to  consortium  projects. 

4.  Llhranj  m/ftenals. — Funds  are  made  available  to  help  finance 
acquisition  abroad  of  government  docunieiits  and  other  materials  re- 
lated to  developing  nations  and  of  use  in  instruction  and  research  at 
the  meml)er  universities.  * 

5.  Puhriratlon. — The  consortium  may  help  to  finance  publication 
and  dissemination  of  reiM)rts  and  other  documents  related  to  the  over- 
seas programs  of  the  four  nieinl)er  univei-sities  of  the  consortium. 

During  the  2  years  of  its  existence,  the  Midwest  Universities  Con- 
sortium for  International  Activities  ha.s  been  able  to  assist  the  four 
universities  in  iwruiting  staff  for  ovei*seas  service.  The  guarantee 
program  has  permitted  the  addition  of  \>ennanei\t  statY  as  rephice- 
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ments  for  staff  going  abroad.  Overstaffing,  to  the  extent  of  adding 
23  staff  members,  has  been  supported  by  the  consortium. 

The  graduate  student  intern  program  has  made  it  possible  for  some 
20  graduate  students  to  do  their  dissertation  research  abroad.  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  professor  serving  overseas  has  been  able  to  have  his  own 
students  in  the  field  with  him. 

It  is  believed  that  the  consortium  programs  have  been  of  real  sig- 
nificance in  adding  to  cam|>us  programs  of  instruction  and  researdi 
(paper,  "Conference  on  U,b,  University  Involvement  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institutional  Development,"  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
May  1^,  1966). 
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Education  of  Americans  for 
international  Cooperation 

by  Felix  C.  Robb 

The  president  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers^  Nashville^ 
Tenn,^  in  an  address  to  the  1965  White  Ho^ise  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation: 

A  brief  glance  at  the  climate  in  the  United  States  for  international 
cooperation  reveals  that  changes  in  the  world  and  in  our  society  have 
far  outstripped  the  performance  ability  of  American  education  at  the 
local  and  mstitutional  levels  to  adapt,  to  change,  to  innovate.  Yet, 
by  all  odds  the  greatest  force  for  mtemational  cooperation  in  this 
country — and  indeed  the  chief  affirmative  influence  upon  American 
citizens  and  voters  in  their  attitudes  toward  other  lands  and  other 
people — is  education. 

Because  all  nations,  whether  highly  developed  or  underdeveloped, 
feel  that  their  future  development  is  much  dependent  upon  education, 
it  is  clear  that  education  becomes  the  central  affirmative  force  in  the 
world. 

The  broad  base  of  citizen  support  for  political  leaders  willing  to  give 
top  priority  to  international  cooperation  derives  from  the  work  of 
American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Without  the  strong  in- 
volvement of  our  public  schools  and  our  million  and  a  half  teachers, 
a  favorable  prevailing  climate  for  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
would  not  exist  in  this  comitry,  I  further  believe  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  respected  and  courageous  university  leaders,  the  once 
strong  American  isolationist  sentiment  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  our 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

As  Pogo  once  said :  "We  have  met  the  enemy — and  he  is  us,"  We 
Americans  do  so  much  that  is  fine  and  good  both  here  and  abroad  that 
we  tend  to  think  we  have  no  flaws,  when  in  truth  our  Achilles  heel 
in  international  relations  is  our  tendency  to  be  basically  proud,  pro- 
vincial, and  unprepared  for  cultural  shock.  We  do  not  really  appre- 
ciate fully  our  ovm  subcultures,  let  alone  understand  the  rest  or  the 
world  and  its  awesome  problems.  To  a  degree  we  are  still  insular, 
as  if  that  were  necessary  to  our  mental  health. 

Too  long,  we  have  taaght  about  forei^  cultures  in  an  earnest  but 
antiseptic,  sterile  way,  thereby  perpetuating  a  large  gulf  between  our 
people  and  this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  a  policy  which  is  increasingly 
complex  and  sophisticated.  Teachers  are  expected  to  know,  to  teach, 
and  talk  about  the  world  outside  our  Nation's  borders,  yet  only  in- 
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finitesimal  numbers  of  them  have  lived  or  traveled  off  this  continent. 
AinericaJi  teachers  nc^ed  more  cross-cultunil  experiences. 

We  need  to  have  some  better  means  of  encouniging  an  international 
outlook  and  awareness  on  the  part  of  Ainerica-s  teiwhei-s  for  they  are 
the  key  to  America's  future  imd  are  (he  ventral  ]>eiN;onasres  in  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century. 

Recognizing  our  inevitable  involvement  in  world  affairs,  the  power 
and  the  potential  influence  of  teachers  and  other  educational  leaders 
are  enormous  and  absolutely  essential  to  any  effort  to  make  the  United 
States  a  permanent  cooperating  member  of  t  lie  family  of  nations,  «ut 
the  real  capability  of  education  to  facilitate  and  induce,  international 
cooperation  has  scarcely  been  tapped. 

To  promote  understanding  of  other  co\n\tries  and  cultures;  to  maxi- 
mize our  own  capacity  for  viewing  the  world's  people  and  their  prob- 
lems with  ^rroater  concern;  to  help  make  the  world  sjife  for  diversity; 
and  to  prepare  a  large  corps  of  responsible,  well  trained,  and  influen- 
tial international  leaders  capable  of  niovin^r  the  nations  of  the  earth 
toward  international  amity  and  toward  a  shoring  of  the  benefits  of 
the  greatevSt  society  we  can  conceive  for  a  free  world~I  wish  to  identify 
several  strategic  leverage  points  and  to  proi)ose  a  \^astly  heavier  com- 
mitment of  our  Nation's  resources  to  intenuitional  education. 

These  leverage  points  and  this  investment  should  be  of  two  types: 
(1)  the  underwriting  of  expanded  programs  that  have  proved  them- 
selves in  the  past  and  (2)  the  support,  of  new  ven.tures  whicli  can  pro- 
vide additional  strength  in  the  struggle  against  provincialism,  inter- 
national misunderstanding,  and  international  misadventure, 

I  see  seven  major  action  areas,  or  leverage  points,  where  a  substantial 
investment  would  pay  large  dividends.  I  will  also  propose  for  your 
consideration  some  machinery  with  which  to  get  at  the  needed  im- 
provements. 

Among  our  targets  are  these : 

(1)  The  reorientation  of  materials  of  instruction  on  all  levels  to 
the  realities  of  today's  world,  Tliis  is  a  task  so  massive  it  seems  over- 
whelming, but  it  must  be  accomplished  in  this  decade, 

(2)  Vastly  increased  opportunity  for  foreign  study  and  for  work- 
study  experience  in  other  countries. 

(3)  A  revolution  in  foreign  language  study  to  build  proficiency  ii\ 
a  second  language  into  an  ever-increasing  i>ercentage  of  our  population, 

(4)  Fullest  possible  exploitation  of  ceiiain  underdeveloped  subject 
areas  in  schools  and  colleges  such  as  geography  and  cultural  anthro- 
pology. Their  relevance  to  our  time  can  he  demonstrated ;  their  use- 
fulness to  the  Nation  deserves  thorough  testing, 

(5)  International  education  as  a  field  of  study,  Thei-e  are  too  few 
competent  specialists  in  the  highly  complex  busincvss  of  studying, 
directing,  and  teaching  international  and  comparative  education. 

(6)  An  awakening  of  America's  adult-out-of-school  population  to 
better  understanding  of  other  cultures  and  the  issues  that  underlie  war 
and  peace  among  nations. 

(7)  More  research.  We  know  too  little  about  the  content,  the 
methods,  and  the  effects  of  international  education. 

Blocking  the  path  to  large-scale  preparation  of  Americans  for  inter- 
national cooperation  are  such  obvious  barriers- as  insufficient  funds; 
inadequate  materials  of  instruction;  outdated  leave  and  temire  pro- 
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visions  for  teachei-s  in  local  school  systems  that  fail  to  recognize  the 
value  of  foreign  study  and  service ;  failure  to  utilize  livingj  laboratories 
for  international  education  that  exist  in  every  community  having  a 
subculture  derived  from  a  foreign-born  population;  an  evident  inar- 
ticulation  in  international  matters  between  the  schools  and  the  col- 
leges; weaknesses  in  planning  for  international  experiences  at  the 
regional,  State,  and  local  levels;  and  a  seriously  deficient  utilization 
of  Americans  returned  from  foreign  service  and  of  the  never-ending 
stream  of  international  visitors  who  give  and  gain  less  hisight  than 
they  could  if  we  afforded  better  institutional  and  local  arrangements 
for  them. 

The  greatest  yield  of  international  goodwill  and  cooiDeration  in  our 
entire  foreign  policy  program,  in  my  judgment,  derives  from  our 
investment  in  peopU^ — not  in  things,  'fhere  is  need  for  a  massive  effort 
within  the  United  States  to  establish  world  awareness  through  ex- 
panded interchange  of  mature  students  and  through  the  introduction  of 
mformative  and  attractively  presented  information  about  the  cultures 
and  nations  of  the  earth  outside  our  own  borders.  Some  procedure 
needs  to  be  establislied  for  determining  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  neighborhood  school,  in  the  community  school  system,  on  a 
stiitewide  basis,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  largest  payoff  and  the  best  single  leverage  point  is  a  program 
of  longstanding  repute;  namely,  the  exchange  of  teiicliers  and  stu- 
dents. Limited  though  it  has  oeen,  the  success  of  educational  ex- 
change is  evident.  The  exchange  of  persons  program  so  ably  mana^ged 
by  the  Institute  for  International  Education  should  be  expanded  100- 
fold  for  American  schoolteachers  and  college  professors.  Success 
of  the  LI.E,  further  reveals  the  potentiality  of  paraeducational  agen- 
cies when  their  expertise  is  hamessed,  and  similar  citations  could  be 
made  about  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Asia  Foundation, 
NEA's  Te^icher  Coi-ps,  the  AACTE  oversea  visitation  programs,  and 
so  on  and  on.  The  divideivjs  from  sending  teams  of  school  and  college 
(id minis f rat ars  for  brief,  intensive  study  tours  abmad  also  are  enor- 
mous and  should  beffi'eatly  multiplied. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  highly  productive  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Now  the  humanities  have  their  national  foundation. 
And  before  the  social  scientists  present  their  worthy  case  to  Congress, 
I  propose  the  formation  of  a  Foundation  for  International  Studies. 

We  need  to  inject  new  substance  and  new  life  into  the  international 
content  of  the  American  school  and  college  curriculum.  Materials  of 
instruction  are  woefully  inadequate  and  what  exists  is  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  in  its  orientation  to  Western  Europe. 

We  need  revitalized  and  more  realistic  and  accurate  portrayals  of 
other  nations. 

What  is  known  about  other  lands  and  cultures  has  been  greatly 
expanded  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Yet  this  information  is 
not  widely  reflected  in  either  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  or  in 
the  texture  of  materials  available  to  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is 
need  for  drastic  revision  in  the  nature  of  information  provided  to 
Americans  youth  about  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Tliis  Conference  should  call  for  a  reorientation  of  school  curriculum 
materials  toward  more  realistic  concepts  of  country  and  culture,  toward 
the  understanding  of  individual  differences  among  people  and  nations. 
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With  far  gimter  stress  on  hiunan  similarities  and  on  the  oneness  of  the 
human  race  than  is  evident  in  our  textbooks  today.  If  we  are  to 
build  a  strong  base  for  international  understanding,  our  educative 
processes  must  reveal  clearly  that  men  have  much  more  community  of 
interests  than  they  have  thmgs  not  in  common. 

Of  great  latent  potential  in  the  schools  is  the  largely  moribund  field 
of  geographic  educ^ition.  It  is  improbable  that  even  1  percent  of 
the  U.S.  adult  population  could  locate  correctly  the  major  countries 
of  the  several  continents.  This  has  no  special  significance  per  se  except 
as  It  becomes  one  index  to  an  abysmal  ignorance  that  the  past  100  years 
of  schoolmg  have  done  little  to  eradicate.  Vastly  more  important,  of 
course^  is  learning  about  the  interaction  of  geopolitical  forces  in  a 
changing  world.  But  such  subtleties  are  lost  on  those  who  slog  around 
in  rudimentary  geographic  ignorance.  Geography  as  a  subject  to  be 
learned  and  taught  has  never  fulfilled  its  promise;  has  never  really 
been  given  the  promotion  and  glamour  it  deserves.  Its  potential  as 
a  base  for  international  understanding  is  tremendous. 

In  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  we  grossly  neglect  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  let  Americans  grow 
up  thinking  that  all  one  needs  in  order  to  be  a  cosmopolite  is  to  feam 
French  or  German.  The  study  of  languages  and  cultures  of  India, 
China,  Russia,  Latin  America,  and  the  developing  African  countries 
should  be  encouraged  with  appropriate  incentives  to  schools,  to  teach- 
ers, and  to  students.  Unfortunately,  no  university,  not  even  the  great- 
est, provides  a  sufficiently  wide  span  of  language  offerings  and  for- 
eign languages  in  the  schools  are  taught  mostly  by  people  who  have 
neither  lived  nor  studied  in  the  countries  where  the  language  is 
indigenous. 

To  enable  coUe^  and  schools  to  offer  the  great  variety  of  language 
and  culture  studies  needed  today,  I  propose  that  we  supplement  our 
traditional  commitment  to  a  handful  of  major  languages.  To  replace 
the  restrictive  language  lockstep,  colleges  and  schools  should  be  helped 
to  provide  study  opportunities  and  cross-cultural  experiences  in  at 
least  from  25  to  50  basic  languages  and  dialects,  these  to  be  accom- 
plished by  administrative  arrangements  and  links  of  American  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  schools  with  their  counterparts  in  those  coun- 
tries we  deem  important  to  understand,  to  learn  from,  and  to  help. 

In  residential  centers  around  the  world,  intensive  language  study 
should  be  available  for  6  to  9  months  to  facilitate  mastery  and  to  re- 
place the  superficiality  that  still  characterizes  most  language  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  cost  would  not  be  small,  but  as  we  be- 
gin to  shuttle  larger  numbers  of  teachers  and  students  back  and  forth 


tion  should  drop.  Most  importantly,  we  would  produce  internation- 
ally able  people  to  serve  industry,  government,  and  education  and, 
with  them,  build  bridges  to  every  nation  of  the  world. 

No  areas  of  American  education  is  in  greater  need  of  research  than 
our  efforts  in  international  education. 

We  need  to  know  what  really  happens  when  an  American  and  his 
foreign  counterpart  work  together  or  when  they  exchange  places. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  variety  of  educational  approaches 
to  economic,  social,  and  political  development  and  about  educational 
planning  and  assistance  programs. 


to  other  countries  in  a  planned 


the  unit  cost  of  transporta- 
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Just  as  America's  entire  elementary  .and  secondary  school  program 
liad  long  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  empirical  evidence  on  which  to 
base  decisions,  even  more  are  we  in  the  dark  as  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
international  education.  For  instance,  we  have  no  clue  whatsoever  as 
to  the  international  enrollment  in  our  secondary  schools.  Is  it  near 
zero  on  a  significant  factor?  We  dou't  know.  We  need  more  facts 
and  more  researcli  to  provide  answers  to  questions  and  solutions  to 
])roblems,  to  fill  large  gaps  in  our  total  eflFort,  and  to  reveal  countless 
lacunae. 

We  need  badly  a  definitive  study  of  the  international  dimensions  of 
the  American  school,  its  curriculum,  its  staff,  and  its  children  and 
youth.  At  the  fop  of  the^  list  of  research  endeavors  *  *  *  I  would 
urge  the  assignment  of  an  international  team  of  psychologists,  anthro- 
pologists, historians,  and  educators  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  child 
as  a  unify iTi'ff  force  in  society. 

Too  little  is  done  in  teacher  education  to  bridge  the  cultural  gaj) 
or  to  take  advantage  of  every  American's  oppoitunity  to  become  ac- 
(juainted  witli  his  own  Nation's  subcultures  and  his  own  community's 
international  resources. 

Some  agency  should  underwrite  a  program  of  planned  international 
experiences  for  master  teachers  who  would  later  serve  as  catalysts  in 
"team  teaching*'  situations  and  as  supervisors.  These  key  leaders 
would  need  to  be  especially  sensitive  to  and  enthusiastic  about  educa- 
tion in  international  matters. 

There  are  few  adequate  programs  of  study  for  foreign  student 
advisers,  for  professors  of  international  education,  for  *  *  *  intei*- 
nationally  oriented  administrators  and  specialists  without  whom  a 
large  school  system,  a  State  depaHment  of  education,  or  a  university 
cannot  hope  to  coordinate  and  manage  successfully  the  international 
aspects  of  its  activities. 

A  different  kind  of  internationally  minded  teacher  is  needed  in 
America — a  teacher  keenly  aware  of  the  great  tides  in  history,  alert 
to  contemporary  issues,  experienced  in  at  least  one  cultui'e  or  subculture 
than  his  own ;  and  strong  enough  in  his  faith  in  America  to  be  willing 
to  admit  that  on  occasions  we  make  mistakes  and  are  honestly,  earnestly 
seeking  to  find  the  real  road  to  lasting  peace  Avhile  Ave  defend  freedom 
on  many  fronts. 

Most  of  our  million  and  a  half  teachers  would  welcome  involvement 
and  participation  in  world  affairs.  The  world  outside  their  class- 
rooms and  their  immediate  communities  needs  to  come  alive  for  them. 
Teachers  have  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  learner;  they  have  interest; 
most  of  them  have  a  sense  of  deep  commitment  to  this  country  and 
prefer  to  resort,  to  reason  in  settling  international  disiigreements. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  teacher  have  a  meanin^ul  experience 
other  than  tourism  in  another  land  and  another  culture.  Short  of  this, 
which  for  many  people  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, I  think  that  there  should  be  developed  in  the  United  States  as 
many  notable  centers  for  the  study  of  international  affairs  by  school- 
teachers as  can  be  established,  encouraged,  and.then  identified  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

Where  are  the  programs  of  international  education  that  are  spe- 
cifically beamed  at  the  public  school  teacher?  Where  can  a  teacher 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  world  affairs  in  a  summer? 
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To  promote  to  the  liiaxinmni  the  echicution  of  Americans  for  inter- 
national cx)operation  and  to  involve  co()j)eratively  all  relevant  agencies, 
institutions,  and  key  individuals  in  our  society,  I  propose  the  initial 
establishment  of  10  prototype,  niulti faceted,  regional  academic  centers 
for  international  education.  These  centers  would  concern  themselves 
with  virtually  every  phase  of  international  living  and  learning.  They 
would  promote,  arrange,  catalyze,  and  coordinate  within  their  respec- 
tive regions  international  activities  for  children,  undergraduates,  ad- 
vanced graduate  students,  and  adults  engaged  in  continuing  study. 

Such  international  centers  would  offer  unusual  oppoitunities  for 
coordinating  the  academic  and  residential  programs  of  many  inter- 
national students  juid  xVmericans  preparing  for  overseas  service.  They 
would  supix>rt  foreign  and  American  students  in  a  loi^-term  regular 
academic  program.  In  the  centers  assistance  would  be  available  to 
orient  visiting  educators  from  overseas  *  *  *  in  xVmerican  culture 
and  education.  Such  centers  could  also  prepare  more  adequately  for 
overseas  activities  an  unending  stream  of  American  businessmen  and 
other  noneducatoi-s,  as  well  as  teachers  and  school  administrators. 

Carefully  selected  professoi-s  and  advanced  gi-aduate  students  serv- 
ing as  interns  would  work  closely  with  international  students  in  their 
various  areas  of  special  interests.  In  turn,  resident  resource  special- 
ists would  be  appointed  from  among  the  inteniational  students  con- 
nected with  the  center.  It  is  envisaged  that  international  students 
associated  with  these  centers  would  be  able  to  contribute  directly,  and 
on  a  regularized  basis,  to  a  pool  of  resource  ]>ersonnel  available  to 
public  schools  for  supplemental  teaching  of  social  studies,  history,  and 
geography  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

The  proposed  facilities  of  the  centers  would  focus  on  three  aspects : 

(1)  a  materials  and  artifacts  collection  and  documentation  library; 

(2)  lecture  and  seminar  facilities;  and  (3)  arrangements  for  teaching, 
research,  and  writing  to  foster  a  continual  intellectual  exchange  at 
the  highest  level  between  different  cultural  groups  committeed  to 
working  in  international  and  developmental  education.  This  theme 
should  be  related  to  the  production  of  more  effective  and  adequately 
trained  personnel  in  education  and  their  greater  availability  for  over- 
seas service. 

In  the  future  we  may  expect  to  see  tlie  development  of  consortia  of 
educational  institutions  joining  together  in  regional  centers  to  seek 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  overseas  education. 

The  centers  would  act  as  focal  points  in  attracting  and  successfully 
serving  students  and  educators  from  ovei*seas.  Increasing  numbers 
of  foreign  visitors,  on  educational  and  professional  missions,  are  coin- 
ing to  the  United  States  each  year  for  brief  |>eriods  of  time.  They  are 
primarily  interested  in  visiting  cultural  and  educational  centere  in 
America  for  obsei^vation  and  for  exchanging  ideas  and  information 
with  their  collea^es  and  othei-s  in  tlis  country.  To  such  visitors,  a 
regional  internation.al  center  would  offer  a  unique  facility  for  assuring 
the  widest  possible  range  of  university,  community,  and  school  contacts. 

Academic  centers  for  international  education  would  also  aim  at 
initiating  new  programs  and  doveloi)ing  and  strengthening  existing 
programs  of  study  and  research. 

To  educate  more  Americans  better  for  international  cooperation, 
we  must  instittite  fundamental  imj)roveinents  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
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tion:  eleiiK'nturv,  scM-oiulury,  rolloiriuto,  <i:r5uluate,  aiul  comiiiuiu*:  edu- 
cation of  adults.  All  liavt*  a  valuahlo  contrihutiou  to  make.  It  is 
clear  that  when  we  iinpro\'e  the  elementary  sehool  pro<rrani,  we  atTect 
viitunlly  every  American  a!  an  early  a<re'when  lastin<r  attitudes  and 
viewpoints  are  formed. 

The  whole  process  starts  with  little  children.  We  nmst  he  con- 
cerned not  only  with  hri^rht,  ea<rt*i*  ciiihhvn,  hi  /  witli  tlie  unfolding- 
minds  of  the  avera<rc  and  the  not-so-hri^dit  child  and  the  child  whose 
cultural  base  is  lar<rcly  one  of  disadvanta<ro.  These  children  are  num- 
erous and  they  perceive  the  world  in  a  ditferent  way  from  our  version 
and  oiu*  vision  of  it — and  thi.s  limits  their  peiNpect ive.s.  AVe  need  to 
involve  the  An)erican  school — botli  public  and  privates — in  ways  and  in 
depth  never  before  undertaken  in  world  atl'airs.  Every  academic  dis- 
cipline has  a  contrihut  ion  to  make  and  in  tuni  has  nuich  to  ^ain  from  a 
major  (juest  for  ^nvater  intei'natioiial  dijuension.  Tljroii<rh  .oi/r  com- 
mon concern  for  international  atfaii^i  we  can  make  cultural  advance- 
ments whii'h  only  come  with  intertlisciplinary  approaches  to  problems 
of  livin<r  J^^id  learnin«r.  (Address,  White  Ho\ise  (^mference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation,  Washin*rron,  I).(\,  November  ;50,  IJMio.) 


Undergraduate  Education  in  Foreign  Affairs 
by  Percy  W.  Bidwell  * 

In  his  book-length  study  of  international  education  at  the  wnder- 
graduate  level  in  the  United  States^  published  in  1962^  Mr.  Bidwell 
concluded  with  the  following  recommendations^  intended  to  give 
undergraduate  students  am,  education  adequate  for  responsible 
citizenship: 

Making  students  more  aware  of  foreign  affairs  involves  more  than 
th.^  revision  of  certain,  courses  or  the  addition  of  new  ones;  it  involves, 
ulti.nately,  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  students,  and  in 
the  climate  of  campus  opinion.  The  task  has  even  wider  scope.  It 
cannot  be  restricted lo  reforms  at  the  undergraduate  level;  it  involves 
American  education  at  all  levels.  In  the  elementary  grades,  teachers 
will  need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  stimulate  curiosity  about  foreign 
lands  and  their  peoples,  and  to  induce  tolerance  for  strange  ways  of  life. 
The  secondary  schools  need  to  do  a  much  better  job  in  preparing  their 
students  in  American  history  and  government,  in  world  geography 
and  world  history.  If  students  entering  college  had  better  training 
in  these  subjects,  college  teachers  could  pitch  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  at  a  higher  level,  giving  more  emphasis  to  the  interrelation  of 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Eventually,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
drop  the  introductory  lower  division  courses  in  American  history  and 
government  from  college  curriculum  and  to  substitute  for  them,  as 
optional  distribution  requirements,  courses  in  comparative  govern- 
ment, international  relations,  or  non-We?^em  civilization. 

Reform  of  education  at  the  graduate  level  is  needed  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  undergraduates  in  subjects  related  to  foreign  affairs.  Pro- 
spective college  teachers  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  should  be 
generalists  and  not  mere  specialists.  They  should  be  tauffht  to  view 
sympathetically  the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  undergraauates,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  lower  division,  and  to  regard  instruction  in 
introductory  courses  not  as  a  bore  but  as  a  challenge. 

Adult  education,  also,  is  involved.  The  interests  and  attitudes  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  reflect  those  that  characterize  their  homes 
and  their  local  communities.  Students  whose  parents  and  acquaint- 
ances are  not  interested  in  public  affairs,  iind  who  are  badly  informed 
about  events  outside  their  immediate  neighborhood,  are  less  likely  to 
show  interest  in  foreip^a  affairs  than  students  from  a  less  provincial 
environment.  Here,  rve  are  concerned  with  wh  it  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove undergraduate  education.  Education  at  other  levels  lies  out- 
side our  terms  of  reference.  It  is  important,  however,  to  recognize 
that  progi-ess  at  the  undergraduate  level  will  always  be  related  to 
progress  at  other  levels. 
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The  wide  diversity  of  Americiin  colleges  and  universities,  in  size  and 
resources,  in  academic  standards,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  their 
students,  makes  it  impracticable  to  frame  a  set  of  uniform  i-ecommen- 
dations  for  the  improvv^ment  of  undergraduate  education  in  foreign 
affairs,  or  in  any  other  field.  Instead,  tlie  following  pages  suggest 
various  lines  of  policy  and  avenues  of  approacli  which  may  be  helpful 
to  administrators  and  faculty  members  who  want  to  do  a  better  job 
in  educating  the  common  run  of  undergraduates  in  foreign  affairs, 

SPECIA1.IZED  COURSES 

Small  enrollments  in  speciahzed  coui^ses  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
are  largely  the  result  of  students'  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  to  convert  indifference  into  active  concern  is  a 
long-range  task  which  we  shall  consider  later.  Faculty  regulations 
also  restrict  enrollments  by  refusing  admission  to  students  who  have 
failed  to  take  one  or  more  prerequisite  coui^ses.  Such  regulations,  in 
every  college,  should  be  examined  with  care,  and  some  skepticism,  by 
the  curriculum  committee,  to  see  wliether  coursers  now  i^stricte<l  to 
upper  division  students  might  not  profitably  be  opened  to  sophomores, 
or  m  some  cases  to  freshmen  as  well.  No  instructor  should  set  uj)  new 
prerequisites  except  with  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

Inadequate  counseling  is  in  part  responsible  for  low  enrollments  in 
elective  coui-ses  dealing  with  foreign  affairs.  Freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores know  little  about  the  curriculum.  They  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  content  of  upper  division  courses,  particularly  in  subjects  not  di- 
rectly related  to  their  special  interests.  Here  is  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  counselor.  At  present,  lie  helps  students  with  personal  prob- 
lems and  tries  to  east  their  "adjustment''  to  college  life.  He  mter- 
prets,  for  them,  the  complex  provisions  of  the  college  catalog  so  that 
they  shall  not  fail  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and  acquire  all  the 
credits  necessary  for  graduation.  He  guides  them  in  the  choice  of 
courses  allied  to  their  vocational  interests.  However,  giving  advice 
on  courses  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  contribution  to  the  students' 
general  education  usually  is  rot  regarded  as  one  of  his  responsibilities. 
By  including  this  service  among  the  counselor's  duties,  colleges  would 
increase  enrollments  in  underpopulated  coui*ses,  making  more  effective 
use  of  teaching  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  diances 
that  seniors  will  emerge  better  informed  about  the  world  around  them 
and  better  prepared  for  responsible  citizenship. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES 

Whatever  knowledge  and  understanding  the  bulk  of  students  acquire 
about  foreign  affairs,  they  wil!  probably  get  in  introductory,  lower 
division  courses.  Deans  and  heads  of  departments,  therefore,  should 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  content  of  Ihese  courses  to  find  what  changes 
could  be  made  which  would  enlarge  the  students'  acquaintance  w*  '  h  the 
the  international  scene  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  instruction  in  the 
subject  matter  itself  more  effective. 
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mS'IXmV  ANI>  TMK  SOCIAL  SCIEKGES 

At  present,  in  most  colleges  and  univei-sities,  introductory  courses 
in  American  history  a ntl  the  social  sciences  ai'e  badly  in  need  of  re- 
organization. American  history  is  isolated  from  world  history;  the 
lirst,  course  in  government  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  descriptive  sections  of  elementary  eco- 
nomics consider  only  the  American  economy.  Introduction  to 
sociology  devotes  attention  almost  exclusively  to  American  serial  con- 
ditions and  American  social  problems.  Concentration  on  the  American 
scene  \\\  these  eoui'ses  deprives  the  student  of  knowledge  of  t\\e  history, 
the  political  institutions,  and  economic  and  social  conditions  in  forei^ 
countries.  Likewise,  it  is  bad  pedagogy,  for  it  neglects  opportunities 
to  deepen,  through  comparison  and  contrast,  the  students"  understand- 
ing of  American  institutions  and  American  policies. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  AVe^tern  civilization  provide  for  many 
undergraduates,  particularly  in  schools  of  business  administration  and 
in  teachers'  colleges,  their  principal  source  of  infonnation  on  foreign 
countries.  C^ourses  in  this  field  which  superficially  treat  a  vast  range 
of  historical  events  should  be  I'evised  so  as  to  provide  more  intensive 
consideration  of  selected  topics  or  epochs. 

Courses  in  Western  civilization  usually  fail  to  deal  with  theU.S.S.R. 
and  comitries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Iji\tin  America.  In  the  present  over- 
extended condition  of  these  coui-ses,  injections  of  non-Western  material 
seems  inadvisable.  It  seems  prefemble  to  deal  with  non-Western 
civilizations  either  separately  or  in  a  coui-se  on  world  civilization. 

Even  better  i-esults,  the  author  believeSj  inight  be  obtained  by  sup- 
plementing tiie  survey  coui*se  in  Western  civilization,  or  world  civiliza- 
tion, with  one  or  more  coui*ses  giving  concentrated  attention  to  a  non- 
Western  area.  Because  competent  teachei-s  of  n on -Western  civiliza- 
tions are  in  sliort  supply,  colleges,  l)efore  setting  up  new  courses,  should 
explore  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  teaching  resources  of  neighbor- 
ing institutions,  through  cooperative  arrangements. 

INTERNAnONAL  RELATIONS 

All  colleges  should  make  available  to  lower  division  students  a 
coui-se,  or  courses,  dealing  in  fundamental  fashion  with  problems  of 
American  foreign  policy,  the  causes  of  international  conflicts,  and  the 
means  of  avoidmg  or  alleviating  them, 

KOTC  COURSES 

In  ROTC  coui-ses  dealing  with  Ameri(;an  history  and  inteniational 
relations,  in  general,  instruction  is  conducted  at  a  lower  level  than  in 
corresponding  courses  of  academic  programs.  In  courses  taught  by 
military  officers,  a  certain  lunount  of  indoctrination  seems  unavoidable. 
Consequently,  these  non-military  subjects  should  be  taught  by  civilians, 
regularly  appointed  members  of  (^ollege  and  university  faculties  who 
are  responsible  to  academic  authorities, 

LITERATURE  AND  I>ANOUAGES 

Teachers  should  exploit  more  fully,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
run  of  undergraduates,  the  rich  contributions  which  modern  literature 
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and  liuigTUiges  can  make  to  tlie  knowledge  of  foreigii  countries.  These 
courses  should  serve  as  a  gateway  to  the  understanding  of  foreign  cul- 
tures. For  effective  work  of  tliis  sort,  te^ichers  will  require  more 
training  than  they  now  receive  in  cultural  anthropology  and  sociology. 

TlIK  Ql  ALl'rV  r)F  INSTRUCTION 

For  general  education  courses,  tiie  highest  type  of  iiistriictioii  should 
l)e  provided.  They  should  not  In?  staffed,  as  so  often  happens  at  pres- 
ent, principally  by  graduate  assistants  and  the  less  experienced  junior 
members  of  the  staff.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores,  the  most  valu- 
able end  prmhict  of  an  introductory  com-se  will  not  be  a  collection  of 
facts  but  the  counuand  of  a  few  sound  generalizations  and  a  useful 
methcKl  of  approacli  to  a  srx'ial  science,  Hiis  kind  of  instruction  can 
be  suj)j)lied  only  by  the  best  teachei>5.  To  economize  their  services,  de- 
partnients  should  experiment  with  recently  devised  electronic  aids,  in- 
cluding closed-circuit  television. 

Unfoi-tunately,  at  presejit,  successful  teaching  of  introductory 
coursers  is  not  as  likely  to  advance  a  young  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor as  researcli  and  publicatioiu  Hence,  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
continuous  supply  of  good  teacher's  in  the  lower  division,  administra- 
tive officei's  may  have  to  revise  their  criteria  for  promotion. 

KXTKACI  KKICULAK  I'ROGKAMS 

Although  extracurricular  activities  were  not  included  in  this  study's 
terms  of  reference,  their  relation  to  work  in  courses  deserves  attention. 

College  authorities  who  are  seriously  interested  in  giving  the  bulk 
of  their  undergraduates  a  sound  basis  for  understanding  foreign  affairs 
should  devote  their  time  and  ener^^  primarily  to  reforms  within  the 
cuiricuhim.  Extracuri'icular  activities  have  a  higlier  advertising 
value  and  are  easier  to  set  in  motion,  but  the  results  are  less  substantial! 
Too  often  such  activities  have  "*  *  a  rather  sentimental  quality. 
They  tend  to  further  the  notion  that  international  relations  are  chiefly 
a  matter  of  ^ood  will  and  emotional  conmiitment." 

Extracurricular  programs  may  usefully  supplement  classroom  work 
and  independent  study,  but  are  no  substitute  for  either.  A  lecture  by 
a  foreign  diplomat  or  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer  may  provide  "a 
quick  injection  of  infonnation  and  interest''  (to  quote  Professor 
Byrnes)  but  will  have  little  lasting  value  unless  coordinated  with 
classroom  work. 

For  the  most  part,  the  students  who  attend  tlie  various  meetings, 
visit  the  exhibits  of  foreign  art,  attend  the  showings  of  foreign  films, 
and  go  on  field  trips  to  Washington  or  to  the  U.N,  headquarters  in 
New  York  are  majors  in  political  science,  history,  or  international  rela- 
tions. Although  the  common  run  of  undergraduates  may  rarely  par- 
ticipate in  these  activities,  they,  nevertheless,  may  seiTe  to  make  liim 
more  aware  of,  juid  more  interested  in^  what  goes  on  outside  the 
United  States,  They  may  help  to  create  on  the  campus  a  clunate  of 
opinion  favorable  to  the  study  of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  international  relations  clubs  tliat  are  active  on 
some  200  campuses. 

The  effectiveness  of  sxtracurricular  activities  in  supplementing 
classroom  instruction  and  in  stirring  the  undergraduates'  interest 
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varies  widely  from  one  campus  to  another.  As  a  rule,  it  is  at  a  max- 
imum in  institutions  where,  within  the  (nimculiim^  courses  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs  are  best  organized  and  where  they  attract  the 
largest  relative  enrollments.  In  such  ca^  where  intra-  and  extra- 
curricular programs  reinforce  each  other,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  locate 
the  initial  impetus.  In  fact,  both  may  have  hiul  a  common  origin. 
Unusually  widespread  interest  in  foreign  affaii's  among  the  under- 
graduates in  some  colleges  often  has  been  owing  to  the  energetic  efforts 
of  a  single  officer — a  (fcan  or  a  president — whose  experience  in  war 
or  in  postwar  Government  service  abroad  convinced  hiin  of  the  need 
of  giving  all  undergraduates  more  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
and  their  relations  with  the  United  States,  In  certain  church-related 
Protestant  colleges  and  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
a  strong  missionary  interest  among  both  students  and  faculty  explains 
the  exceptional  attention  to  non-AVestern  countries  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Each  year  some  3,500  undergraduates  i-eceive  academic  credit  in 
jVmerican  colleges  and  universities  for  study  in  foreign  universities, 
either  in  summer  courses,  in  junior-year-abroad  programs,  or  in  inde- 
pendent study.  Under  the  best  conditions,  the  foreign  experience  can 
make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  participating  students^  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries.  It  can  make  them  more  competent  in  foreign 
languages,  can  deepen  their  appreciation  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  foreign  cultures,  and  stimulate  them  to  vigorously  pursue  studies 
in  foreign  affairs  on  their  return  to  their  home  campuses.  At  some 
universities,  notably  at  Stanfoitl,  careful  selection  of  the  students  who 
participate  ajid  systematic  organization  and  supervision  of  their  for- 
eign studies  have  enabled  students  to  realize  all  these  advantages. 
Elsewhere,  tlie  results  have  proved  far  less  satisfactory,  "Too  many 
of  the  programs  for  study  or  work  abroad  have  been  shallow  in  con- 
ception and  shoddy  in  execution,  leading  at  best  to  a  gloss  of  cosmo- 
politanism to  adorn  the  traveler  and  at  worst  to  the  false  belief  that 
he  has  acquired  more  than  a  superficial  notion  of  Avhat  the  world  is 
all  about," 

Like  extracurricular  activities,  the  study  abroad  programs  (co- 
curricular,  if  you  like)  have  minimal  importance  in  the  foreign  affairs 
education  of  the  common  run  of  undergraduate.  Both  the  expense  of 
travel  and  the  lack  of  interest  restrict  student  participation  in  most 
institutions  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  undergraduate  body.  The  Stan- 
ford program  enlists  each  year  only  280  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of 
5,000  undergraduates.  At  Kalamazoo  College,  where  a  sununer  study 
abroad  program  has  recently  received  a  $1,600,000  endowment,  Presi- 
dent Hicks  expects  that  ultimately  one-half  of  each  year's  senior  class 
will  have  studied  abroad.  But  these  figures  are  exceptional;  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  only  one  undergraduate  in  a  thousand  benefits  • 
from  foreign  study  programs. 

A  COOKDINATOR  OP  STTJDlEi  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  failure  of  the  colleges  to  give  their  undergraduates  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  international  scene,  and  the  problems  which  confront 
the  President  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
lack  of  resources  as  to  the  failure  to  effectively  employ  available 
resources. 
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In  every  college  aiul  university,  therefore,  the  president  should 
assi/2^1  to  a  senior  professor,  or  to  a  senior  member  of  his  administrative 
staft,  the  duty  of  coordinating  curricular  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties relating  to  foreign  affairs,  so  that  they  may  be  more  effective  in 
undergraduate-  education.  Tlie  person  so  designated,  who  might  be 
known  as  the  coordinator  of  foreign  studies,  should,  of  course,  have 
no  authoritv  to  determine  what  should  be  taught,  by  whom,  or  how. 
Xor  should  he  be  able  to  detennine  the  dii-ertion  of  i*esearch.  He  should 
'•coordinate"  in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word,  bringing  various  activities 
into  harmonious  relation  with  each  other  The  ways  in  which  he  will 
carry  out  his  assignment  in  any  institution  will  vary  with  local  cir- 
cumstances. Here,  wo  can  only  outline  the  general  nature  of  his  task. 

At  the  outset,  he  should  make  an  inventory  of  the  college's  I'esources 
for  education  in  foreign  affaii's.  He  should  make  liimself  acquainted 
with  the  content  of  courses  in  various  college  departments  and  in 
schools  of  the  miivei'sity  which  contribute,  or  which  might  contribute, 
to  the  undergraduate's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national scene.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  he  should  study  extra- 
curricular activities  and  include  them  in  his  inventory.  Every  college 
has  on  its  teacliing  staff  a  number  of  men  and  women — they  may  be 
anthropologists,  biologists,  or  specialists  in  public  health  or  in  nuinio- 
ipal  administration,  or  economists,  or  enginecr>r~\vho  have  lived, 
worked,  and  traveled  abroad.  The  knowledge  they  acquired  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  institution's  resomces  for  the  study  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  most  caseis,  this  fund  of  infonnation  and  opinion,  because  it  is  dis- 
Ijei-sed,  is  not  fully  exploited.  It  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
coordinator  to  be  informed  about  faculty  members'  foreign  experience 
so  that  at  appropriate  times  and  places,  perhaps  in  general  education 
courses,  or  m  students'  discussion  groups,  they  can  make  useful 
contributions. 

Exevy  college,  except  the  sniallesl  and  the  i)oorest,  offei^s  in  its  vari- 
ous fields  of  study — in  history,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  the 
humanities— 8,  10.  or  a  dozen  spe<'ialized  courses  which  aim  to  provide 
either  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  or  of  American  foreign  policy, 
or  both.  Hut,  as  we  have  seen,  such  direct  exposure  com"ses  attract 
few  undergraduates.  Working  through  stiulent  counselors,  the  co- 
ordinator should  attempt  to  make  sure  that  failure  to  enroll  in  these 
coui^ses  is  not  owing  to  the  lack  of  information  alxnit  them. 

(leneral  echication  coni^^es,  the  chief  traffic  points  in  the  undergnid- 
uate curriculum,  offer  students  ()j)])()rtunities  for  instruction  in  foreign 
affairs,  but  they  are  usually  oriented  to  the  American  scene.  Here 
the  coordinator  faces  a  delicate  task.  He  cannot  inij^se  his  ideas  on 
liis  colleagues.  lie  can,  Jiowever,  endeavor  to  make  clear  to  them  that 
giving  a  wider  orientation  to  their  courses  would  enhance  their  edu- 
cational value. 

Tlie  nonspecialist  imdergraduafe  is  not  attracted  by  lectures,  fo- 
rums, exhibits,  and  international  relations  clubs  or  other  extnicurricu- 
lar  activities  designed  to  stir  interest  in  foi-eign  affairs.  He  makes 
few  (Contacts  with  students  from  foi'eign  countrie.s.  Here  is  another 
job  for  the  coordinator.  He  should  attempt  to  establish  closer  con- 
nections between  the  curriculum  and  extracurricular  activities,  and 
should  be  on  tlie  lookout  for  ways  by  which  tlie  foi-eigii  students  miglit 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  undergraduates. 
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ProfftssDrs  of  history,  political  srience,  and  econoini  's  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  students  who  have  a  sptvial  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  But  no  one  takes  responsibility  for  the  nonspe^^'ialist, 
to  make  sure  that  knowledge  of  foreign  atfaii*s  forms  a  part  of  his 
general  edunition.  Looking  after  this  forgotten  man  should  be  a 
prime  responsibility  of  the  coordinator.  In  this  task,  he  nnist  look 
to  the  student  counselors  to  help  liim.  Without  having  fornuil  juris- 
diction, the  coordiiuitor  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  these  advis- 
ei*s.  To  make  their  services  to  undergraduates  more  effective,  be 
should  fumisb  theui  the  information  which  he  has  assembled  on 
courses  dealing  dii^ectly  with  foreif^n  affairs. 

Prognuns  of  intermitional  studies  which,  ideally,  should  radiate 
interest  in  foreign  atfairs  throughout  the  campus  com  in  unity,  are  now 
often  insulated  from  it.  To  /iiid  a  remedy  for  this  situation  should 
l)e  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  coordinator.  He  should  endeavor  to  tlimw 
bridges  across  the  iiap  which,  in  many  colleges  and  universities,  sep- 
parates  s|)ecialized  education  fnnii  general  education  in  foreign 
affaii-s. 

The  apathy  of  the  typical  uiidergnuluate — his  indifference  to  matters 
of  public  polky — presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  education  in 
foreign  atfairs.  To  transfoi'ui  apathy  into  interest  and  indifference 
into  concern,  should  be  one  of  the  coordinator  s  principal  preoccupa- 
tions. Students  are  sensitive  to  the  prevailing  climate  of  campus 
opjinion.  They  want  to  do  what  is  being  done,  to  say  what  is  being 
said,  and  to  believe  vdiat  is  believe(].  If,  in  the  campus  atmosphere, 
they  continually  detect  indications  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs  they, 
too,  will  become  interested.  The  establishment,  perhaps  in  the  grad- 
uate school,  of  a  new  program  of  international  studies,  if  well  publi- 
cized, or  the  appointment  to  the  faculty  of  a  distinguished  British  or 
Italian  historian,  or  an  eminent  foreign  scientist  or  a  celebrated  poet, 
will  attract  undergraduate  attention.  By  adding  a  bit  of  drama  to 
the  arrival  of  a  group  of  students  from  India,  Knssia,  or  Africa,  or  to 
the  departure  of  fellow  students  for  a  year  of  foreign  stiidy  and  travel, 
the  air  of  the  campus  could  be  impregnated  with  extra- American 
elements. 

The  50jOO<>  students  from  abroad  now  enrolled  in  American  colleges, 
univei'sities,  and  technical  schools  represent  a  neglected  source  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  foreign  countries.  The  almost  uni- 
vei'sal  failui'e,  to  date,  to  effectively  utilize  this  resource  has  several 
explanations.  About  one-half  the  men  and  women  from  abroad  are 
eitlier  graduate  or  special  students  and  are  more  niatui  e  than  the  aver- 
age American  undergraduate.  Foreign  students  are  usually  boused 
off  campus;  in  their  studies,  they  are  associated  principally  with  pro- 
fessois  and  graduate  students.  The  few  uiulcrgi*aduates  who  seek 
them  out  are  usually  specializing  in  some  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles,  several  women's  colleges,  among 
them  Sarah  Liiwrence  and  Wellesley,  and  a  few  coeducational  iiisti- 
futions,  imtably  the  TTniversity  of  Arizona,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  have  achieved  some  success  in  making 
foreign  students  acquainted  with  a  fairly  large  number  of  under- 
graduates, to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  coordinator  should  study  pro- 
cedures of  these  institutions  to  determine  whether  they  might  be 
adapted  or  improved  in  his  institution. 
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Stirring  undergraduates'  interest  in  foreign  countries  is  not  a  one- 
man  job.  To  achieve  substantial  progress  in  this  direction,  tlie  coordi- 
nator will  need  day-by-day  assistance,  not  only  from  teaclicrs  of 
courses  in  international  relations  but  also,  and  more  iuipoi-tantly,  from 
teachers  of  history  and  geography,  <rovernment,  economics  and  soci- 
ology, languages  and  literature,  religion  and  philosophy.  In  their 
introductory  courses,  particularly,  they  should  he  on  the  alert  to  enrich 
instruction  by  relevant  comparison  of  American  life  with  foreign 
institutions,  tradition.s,  and  philosophies.  Thus,  many  of  the  coordi- 
•nator's  colleagues  will  share  responsibility  with  him  for  making 
American  ooJJege  students  constantly  aware  of  peoples  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  globe  whose  interests  and  theii's  are  interdependent.  Dean 
Watts,  of  Brown  University,  has  written: 

What  reaUy  matters  i.s  to  estabUsh  or.  ii  jfiven  emiiim.^,  in  aU  courses  where  it 
can  tind  expression,  an  inteUectual  atniosi^here  which  assumes  our  deep  involve- 
ment with  coimtries  outside  the  I'nitod  States  and  outside  the  coater.s  of  Western 
culture.  The  sensitivity  of  the  faculty  to  such  matters  is  what  counts.  (Letter 
to  the  author.) 

The  theme  of  this  l>ook  is  that  knowledge  and  undei-stiinding  of  the 
international  scene  should  form  an  integral  pait  of  the  education  of 
all  college  undei'gnidnates.  IVe  have  argued  that  young  men  and 
women  emerging  h\>ii\  college  need  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs 
if  they  are  to  speak  and  act  intelligently  and  rasponsibly  ivs  voters  and 
citizens.  Fmtherinore,  they  need  this  s()it  of  knowledge  to  enable  them 
to  fully  enjoy  life  as  intelligent  persons.  From  the  second  point  of 
view,  the  pur{K>se>s  of  the  study  of  foreign  afFaii'S  ai'e  identical  with 
those  of  n  liberal  education,  i.e.,  education  for  its  own  sake — *  *  to 
know  the  sheer  joy  of  undei*s1anding;  to  si>eculate,  to  analyze,  to  com- 
pare, and  to  imagine/* 

These  two  o/l)jectives  need  not  conflict;  each  can  supplement  the 
other.  There  is  no  I'eason  why  a  student  who,  in  order  to  better  dis- 
charge his  civic  i^esponsibilities,  has  taken  cx3Ui*ses  relating  to  foreign 
countries,  may  not  also  derive  from  them  keen  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Conversely,  a  student  who  has  studied  international  affairs  to  round 
out  his  general  education,  or  out  of  pure  intellectual  curiosity,  will 
find  knowledge  thus  acqnii'ed  vahiahle  in  fonning  intelligent  judg- 
ments on  issues  of  foR>ign  ])oicv. 

This  l)Ook  has  focused  attention  on  the  conuiion  run  of  imdergimd- 
mxte.  It  has  emphasized  his  need  for  knowlc^ige  of  foreign  a  trail's  and 
has  pointed  out  various  ways  in  which  colleges  and  universities  can 
satisfy  tlnit  need.  By  this  emphasis,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  specialized  studies  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
The  country  needs  more  men  and  women  who.^e  exi>crt  knowledge  in 
foreign  aflaii'S  tits  them  for  teaching  and  research,  and  for  positions  in 
private  industry  and  government  employment.  Likewise,  it  needs 
legislatoi*s  and  men  of  affairs  whose  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  intermitional  scene  enables  them  to  speak  with  wis- 
dom and  authority  on  issues  of  foreign  policy.  The  need  for  an  elite — 
well-qualilied  leaders  of  opinion  on  questions  of  foreign  policy — is  well 
recognized.  To  satisfy  this  need,  colleges  and  univei'sities,  aided  by 
foundation  grants,  are  putting  forth  vigorous  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
directed  efforts.  Hnf  in  f  heir  concern  for  the  leaders  they  have  neglect- 
ed the  followers. 

70-264  O— 66  34 
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Now  tliev  utMHl  to  reco/L?nizc  that  leaders  are  powerless  without  fol- 
lower, and  that  the  quality  and  eflectiveness  of  leadership  in  foreign 
l>oUcy  will  in  large  measure  depend  on  the  response  of  eduwit^l  piu)- 
He  opinion.  The  foUowei-s  must  not  he  an  ignorant  crowd,  giving  lui- 
([uestioning  assent  to  policies  enunciated  by  their  leaders.  They  must 
include  a  substantial  body  of  well-inforniecl  men  and  women  genuinely 
interested  in  foreign  atl'aii^  who  will  support  only  tiie  policies  which 
they  can  defend  with  a  gooil  conscience,  and  who  will  bring  pressure 
on  the  leadei-s  to  modify  or  abandon  policies  which  fail  to  meet  this 
test.  To  increase  the  number  of  foUowei-s  of  this  type,  and  to 
sti'engthen  their  influence,  should  be  one  of  the  nuijor  purposes  of 
general  edvication  in  foreign  affaii^.  {Unihrgvaduate  hdvcation  in 
Foreign  A  if  airs, ) 


Relating  International  Developments 
to  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum 

by  William  W.  Marvel 

In  a  speech  to  <t  1966  conference  on  Curricula?'  and  Imtri«^tionul 
/nno rations-^  tsponsored  by  Tou^son  State  College^  Baltimore^  Md.^  Mr. 
Mai'cel — pre'Sklent  of  Education  and  World  Affairs — di^cmsed  the 
tdgnificance  for  the  liberal  arts  colleges  of  the  developing  Federal 
program;  for  intematioiial  education. 

In  the  question  of  gaining  a  real  international  perspective,  American 
higher  edfucation  has  a  much  longer  distance  to  travel  than  it  has  so 
far  come. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  be  arguing  the  case  for  giving  Americ{in  un- 
dergniduates — all  American  under^nvduates — some  sense  of  the  larger 
world  conimuiiity  tliat  will  press  in  on  them  as  adult  citizens  niore 
insistently  than  it  ever  has  on  us  of  the  present  middle  generation. 
This  case  has  been  pi'esented — not  once,  but  repeatedly.  Most  of  the 
issues  have  been  dehned.  The  challenge  is  there  for  all  to  see  u*ho  care 
to  look, 

I  would  cite  only  one  of  the  numerous  occiisions  over  the  last  decade 
where  this  case  has  been  forcefully  made  to  the  educational  leadership 
of  the  Nation. 

A  first-class  liberal  education  in  the  2d  half  of  the  20th  century  should  im- 
(luestionably  include  an  effective  international  component.  *  *  * 

The  student's  education  in  world  aft'airs  is  inseparable  from  the  larger  pur- 
poses of  liberal  education.  As  liis  teachers  break  away  from  what  is  largely 
a  Western,  if  not  American,  parochialism,  they  will  give  the  student  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  United  States  itself  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  great  variety 
of  cultures  and  societies  in  the  world.  This  process,  however,  has  far  to  go. 
We  are  even  further  from  the  goal  of  giving  the  American  college  graduate  a 
meaningful  exposure  to  a  s(x>iety  in  contrast  to  his  own.  Yet  these  are  urgent 
needs,  applicable  to  student>i  in  science,  agriculture,  or  engineering  as  well  as 
to  those  in  economics,  philosophy,  or  history.  The  upgrading  of  faculty  com- 
petence and  the  reordering  of  curricula  to  give  an  adequate  place  to  world 
affairs  are  tasks  that  still  confront  most  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 

The  dater~-1960.  The  document— the  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
(>ommittee  on  the  University  and  World  Affairs  [chairman :  J.  L.  Mor- 
rill, formerly  president  of  the  Univeisity  of  Minnesota?].  Circulation 
of  the  Mornll  Committee  report:  Well  over  100,000  copies  to  date. 

But  have  the  colleges  and  universities  picked  up  the  challenge? 
How  far  has  higher  ^ucation  moved  \\x  the  directions  suggested  by 
the  authors  of  the  Morrill  Committee  report? 

Tlie  main  question,  of  course,  is  not  the  numerical  increase  in  pro- 
fessors abroad,  foreign  students  here,  and  all  the  other  indexes  of 
activity  and  motion  in  international  education.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  an  evergrowing  proportion  of  our  annual  crop  of  college 
graduates,  as  they  march  with  diplomas  in  hand  away  from  alma 
mater,  are  educated  to  a  more  and  more  thorough  understanding  of 
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the  forces  that  are  shaping  their  world.  Are  they  becoming  infected 
in  college  with  a  throbbing  curiosity  about  some  part,  of  the  outside 
world  and  its  meaning  for  their  lives  ?  And  are.  more  and  more  grad- 
uating students  so  infected  ?  Is  their  college  experience  serving  them 
in  this  respect  as  an  individual's  education  must  always  serve — as  an 
introduction  to  learning,  not  the  achievement  of  learning?  Have 
they  been  led  in  patlis  that  encourage  them  to  think  critically  and 
constructively  about  problems  in  our  foreign  relations?  Or  have 
they  to  show  for  their  i  years  of  higher  ^ucation  nothing  better 
than  a  little  satchel  of  cliches  on  De  GauUism,  on  Castroism,  or  on 
Communist  China?  Have  they,  to  put  the  question  in  thoroughly 
contemporary  terms,  havti  they  gained  any  intellectual  equipment  to 
help  them  grapple  as  responsible  citizens  with  the  Vietnam  crisis  in 
American  foreim  policy — a  situation  that  seems  to  move  inexonibly 
along  one  axis,  from  discomfort  to  deep  complexity  to  acute  difficulty 
and  finally  to  pamlyzing  dilemma. 

Unfortunately,  most  informed  observers  do  not  seem  to  be  sanguine 
about  our  national  performance  on  this  front.  Although  we  have 
no  satisfactory  measures  of  national,  or  indeed  of  institutional,  prog- 
ress, I  worry  tliat  on  a  relative  scale  we  are  falling  behmd.  New  col- 
leges and  universities  are  being  created  and  existing  ones  expanded, 
the  tide  of  young  people  seeking — and  gaining — admission  to  higher 
education — these  processes  are  outpacing  the  development  of  inter- 
national perspectives  in  the  curriculum,  in  the  campus  life,  and  in  the 
minds  of  stuoents. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  peaks  of  exceptiorial  achievement,  institutions 
that  leap  to  mind  as  exemplai-s  in  the  building  of  an  international 
orientation.  But  the  roster  of  such  colleges  and  universities  today 
would  turn  up  few  tliat  would  not  have  been  on  a  similar  list  10  or 
15  years  ago. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  capacity  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  institutional  growth  to  absorb  the  minds  and  energies  of 
our  educational  leaders.  Campus  planning;  capital  fund  campaigns; 
plant  expansion;  the  demands  of  science  on  men  and  budgets;  the  lat- 
est moves  of  campus  activists  who  may  feel  they  are  getting  less  than 
their  tuition-dollars  worth,  but  tuni  out  to  protest  about  something 
quite  different;  new  progi*ams  to  help  the  culturally  undernourished 
find  their  rightful  place  in  our  society— these  and  many  others  form 
the  day's  agenda  of  items  clamoring  for  attention  by  the  president 
when  he  walks  into  his  office  on  any  given  morning.    Such  are  the  prob- 


1960's,    No  one  will  deny  their  immediacy  and  importance. 

So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  international  dimension  of  the 
institution's  personality  is  so  often  neglected.  The  modern  concern 
with  world  affairs  in  undergraduate  liberal  education  is  still  a  com- 
paratively new  thing  and  many  other  urgencies  apparently  have  to 
take  precedence. 

But  meanwhile  a  fast-growing  complexity  enshrouds  the  problems 
among  nations  and  within  nations  that  tlie  educated  and  responsible 
Ainerican  citizen  must  strive  to  imderstand. 

Meanwhile,  the  "market  situation"  grows  ever  tighter  for  faculty 
qualified  to  lead  our  young  men  und  women  in  cutting  through  this 
complexity. 


lems  that  constitute  the  educational  d; 


of  America  in  the  mid- 
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Meamchile,  we  have  left  largely  uncorrected  one  of  our  great  anom- 
alies: the  fact  that  the  largest  universities  with  the  most  powerful 
resources  in  international  and  area  studies  at  the  lyraduate  level,  are 
often  the  very  ones  that  have  done  least  to  provide  tlieir  general  tender- 
ffraduafe^  witli  liberal  learning  enriched  with  an  internatioiml  dimen- 
sion. 

Ayul  meamrhfli^  we  are  just  barely  waking  up  to  the  problem  of 
what  we  nvight  call  ''the  other  two  one-halves-':  fii-st,  the  moiti  than 
one-half  of  our  tollege  students  who  spend  all  four  of  their  nndei*- 
gniduate  years,  not  in  lil>eral  ails  but  in  professional  schools — of  en- 
gineering and  agricultuiv,  of  business  and  jouniixlism,  and  perluips 
most  significantly  in  this  connectio!i,  in  teacher-training  institutions. 
The  other  one-half  are  those  youngstei^s  who  never  join  the  4-year  col- 
lege popuhition,  esi)ecially  the  major  segment  who  stop  at  the  end 
of  high  school  or  l)efore.  "  Are  they  to  be  left  without  even  the  most 
rudimentary  intellectual  equipment  to  understand  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  world  affaii^s  that  will  have  such  major  impivct  on  their  coimtrv 
during  all  their  adult  lives?  So  far,  across  the  len^h  and  bmidth 
of  the  h\nd,  and  with  only  the  tiniest  exceptions,  this  is  precisely  how 
we  have  left  them. 

I  know  I  have  painted  a  dark  picture.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  too 
dark,  though  I  suspect  it  does  not  miss  the  mark  by  a  wide  margin. 
I$ut  still,  the  conclusion  we  draw  is  not  one  of  total  despair  and  resig- 
nation, for  it  is  not  as  though  we  were  truly  i>owerless  to  mobilize 
the  forces  that  would  carry  us  to  new  and  liigher  ground  if  we  once 
determined  that  these  efforts  should  have  our  high-priority  connnit- 
ment. 

It  is  to  this  more  optimistic  and  forward-looking  facet  of  our  situa- 
tion that  I  want  to  de\  >te  the  time  remaining  to  me — fii*st  to  suggest 
what  seem  to  me  some  of  tlie  implications  of  tlie  International  Educa- 
tion xVct  of  1966;  and  then  to  conclude  with  a  few  suggested  guide- 
lines in  tlie  nuitter  of  building  an  international  component  in  Amer- 
ican undergnuluate  education. 

A  sigrnificant  new  opportunity  to  move  toward  the  higher  ground 
I  speak  of  is  opened  up  for  the  colleges  and  universities  by  the  Presi- 
dent's broad  new  international  education  program  of  196().  And  the 
provisions  of  the  i)roposed  International  Education  Act — e.specially  as 
they  pertain  to  the  colleger^ — probably  add  up  to  the  most  significant 
))reakthrough  registered  anywhere  in  President  Johnson's  prograni. 
Although  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  general  import  of  this 
section  of  the  act,  section  4,  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  me  to  take  time 
read  paragraph  {a)  of  that  section.    It  begins: 

Tht*  Secretary  (of  HEW)  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  plannhif/,  dcvclophuj,  and  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  proiyrram  to  strengthen  and  improve  undergraduate  instruction 
in  international  studies.  Grants  made  \mder  this  section  may  be  for  projects 
and  activities  which  are  aw  integral  part  of  such  a  comprehensive  program 
such  as — 

(1)  faculty  planning  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  undergraduate 
programs  in  international  studies; 

(2)  training  of  faculty  members  in  foreign  countries ; 

(3)  expansion  of  foreign  language  courses; 

(4)  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  which  is  relalMl  to  inter- 
national studies ; 

(5)  planned  and  supervised  student  work-study-travel  programs ;  jtnd 

(6)  programs  under  which  foreign  teachers  and  scholars  may  visit  insti- 
Q    tions  as  visiting  faculty  or  resource  persons. 
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Both  in  philosophy,  luul  particuhirly  in  the  future  possibilities  of 
financial  support,  this  section  of  the  act  lifts  the  rehitionship  between 
the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Government  to  a  new  plane.  Within  the 
present  framework  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  an  under- 
graduate institutio)!  seekin<^  to  launcli  or  strengthen  an  international 
program  can  seek  Federal  funds  really  only  under  the  conco|)t  of  area 
and  language  centci-s,  or  as  a  research-connected  enterprise.  Although 
ami  and  language  studies  have  some  validity  at  the  undergnidiiate 
level,  this  concept  is  a  thoroughly  inadeqiiate — and  sometimes  distort- 
ing— means  for  bringing  an  international  dimension  to  American 
undergraduate  education. 

It  presents  problems  for  the  institution,  for  the  faculty,  and  for  the 
students.  It  requires  the  type  and  nuignitude  of  faculty  resources 
which  r.iost  colleges  cannot  liope  to  assemble.  It  calls  for  more  con- 
centratio'i  (^f  teachers,  library  holdings,  and  student  enrollments  on 
one  particu  ai'ea  of  the  world,  or  on  one  special  set  of  countries, 
than  is  consonant  with  the  very  nature  of  an  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  institution.  And  for  the  students  it  tends  to  provide  a  single- 
track  system :  it  can  serve  reasonably  well  the  needs  of  the  few  for 
whom  early  si>ecialization  is  appropriate;  but  it  misses  the  many  who 
need  at  least  to  be  touched  by  the  study  of  world  affaire  in  the  course 
of  their  4  baccalaureate  years. 
Section  4  of  the  proposed  new  act  is  therefore  especially  significant. 


uates  teaching  institutions  can  and  should  undertake.  It  speci&ally 
authorizes  funds  for  the  various  elements  of  international  studies  that 
colleges  should  be  urged  to  incorporate  into  their  own  programs.  Go- 
ing beyond  the  rigid  NDP^A  framework  of  area  and  language  centers 
into  wliicli  a  college  now  must  somehow  fit  its  needs,  the  new  legisla- 
tion outlines  a  general  pattern  of  development.  In  effect,  institutions 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  plot  their  own  individual  courses  within 
fairly  wide  limits. 

This  conceptual  bi-eakthmugh  in  Federal  support  for  undergradu- 
ate international  studies  is  of  course  important,  but  simply  writing 
the  new  philosopliy  into  legislation  would  be  relatively  meaningless. 
To  make  a  real  difference  to  the  colleges  of  America,  it  must  have  sig- 
nificant money  to  back  it  up.  And  here  again  there  is  at  least  the 
pi-ospect  of  significant  advances.  Whereas  the  funds  available  under 
NDEA  for  undergraduate  area  and  language  centei-s  have  always  been 
small — indeed  they  arc  extremely  modest  even  for  the  graduate  cen- 
tei-s  of  title  VI — present  planning  suggests  a  rather  rapid  escalation 
of  the  amounts,  year  by  year,  under  section  4  of  the  new  act.  This  is 
a  good  thing  because  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  money  to  I'ealize  the 
promise  for  American  education  held  forth  by  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  is  my  impression  that  realization  of  this  fundamental 
truth  is  at  last  coming  through  in  Washington,  and  that  there  will  be 
an  attempt  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  those  following,  to  seek  from 
Congress  really  significant  levels  of  funding  for  the  programs  now 
being  legislated. 

Also  of  importance  in  the  proposed  International  Education  Act— 
although  not  nearly  matching  section  4  in  significance — are  certain 
amendments  of  title  VI  of  NDEA.  Title  VI  pertains  mainly  to  the 
universities,  but  there  is  nevertheless  meaning  for  the  colleges  in  the 
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fact  that  the  tight  '*not  readily  available  in  the  United  States'-  require- 
ment for  language  supjioi't  would  be  nuKlitiecl,  and  the  r)(>~50  matching 
requirement  would  Ih»  lifted.  This,  too,  contributes  to  the  latitude  and 
flexibility  of  arrangements  if  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  ideally 
to  be  encouraged  to  assess  their  own  possibilities  and  develop  stronger 
resources  in  the  interiuitioiuil  Held. 

For  my  last  major  point  I  should  like  to  turn  to  more  practical 
considerations.  Against  the  background  of  tliese  liopeful  develop- 
ments, within  the  framework  of  moi-e  flexible  prognun  tenns,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  significantly  larger  sums  of  money  becoming  avail- 
able, the  individual  institution,  the  liberal  arts  college  of  America,  is 
still  the  operative  institution.  That  is  where  the  responsibility  will  rest 
for  initiation  and  planning;  but  no  college  is  excluded  or  out  of  the 
running  by  \  iitue  of  tlie  low  baseline  from  which  it  may  start  its 
development.  As  there  are  greater  opportunities  now  for  plans  and 
programs  to  be  realized,  however,  so  the  competition  will  be  keener, 
and  a  heavier  burden  of  responsibility  in  moving  the  institution 
forward  will  l>e  felt  by  the  administrative  and  fjiculty  leaders  of  the 
college. 

Ijet  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  (question  of  the  widely  contrasting 
baselines  from  which  different  institutions  will  begin  their  concerted 
development  in  international  studies.  The  colleges  of  America  will 
show  at  least  as  much  variation  in  this  I'espect  as  do  the  universities. 
An  enormous  gap  separates  such  behemoths  of  international  education 
as  Harvard,  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Michigan  State,  Berkeley, 
from  some  of  the  newer  municipal  universities,  or  recently  converted 
public  universities,  or  even  larger,  complex  institutions  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  underdeveloped  in  the  international  field. 

This  same  spread  across  a  wide  spectrum  characterizes  the  college 
field.  There  are  a  number  of  undergraduate  liberal  arts  institutions 
in  the  United  States  that  are  in  fact  highly  advanced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  dimension.  They,  too,  like  the  large  univer- 
sities, have  achieved  considerable  faculty  and  administrative  expertise 
and  experience,  and  with  the  momentum  they  have  generated,  can 


where  to  look  for  funds.  They  have  developed  standards  by  which  to 
distinguish  useful  and  educationally  productive  kinds  of  pro-ams 
from  those  which  are  simply  faddish  or  evanescent  or  disruptive  of 
the  college's  basic  mission.  They  have  grown  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities-^widely  dispersed  through  Government  agencies,  private 
foundations,  and  other  organizations — to  send  their  professors  abroad 
for  experience  and  training;  to  locate  planning,  reacling,  and  instruc- 
tional materials;  to  obtain  visiting  ])r(>f essoins  from  ovei'sea.s;  and  to 
give  tlieir  students  tlie  cliance  for  study  abroad.  So  we  need  not  worry 
much  alK)ut  the  relatively  few  institutions  that  ai'e  really  airborne, 
because  it  is  usually  a  matter  of  their  l>eing  launched  in  fact  into  "self- 
sustaining  growth,-' 

But  the  problem  of  increasing  the  wisdom  of  Americans  about 
world  affairs  is  far  from  hf  'nxj  .solved  wlien  not  more  than  10  j>ercent 
of  its  imdergraduate  institutions  have  shown  notable  progress — and 
the  figure  is  probably  closer  to  5  percent.  We  need  to  l)e  deeply  con- 
cerned with  all  the  others — with  the  less  developed  00  or  95  percent — 
because  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  future  citizens  are  being  educ^ited 


outside  guidance.    They  know 
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there.  The  iinixu-ative  vm\  be  .simply  .stated:  tlie  United  States,  in 
view  of  our  world  resix)nsil)ilities  and  the  hi^h  stakes  for  mankind 
that  ride  on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  simply  cannot  attbrd 
ro  see  lar^e  numbers  of  onr  own  yonn^  j>eople  receive  a  lii<rlier  educa- 
tion which  is  untouched  by  nnderstandinjr  of  the  irreat  forces  at  work 
in  the  worid. 

So  what  does  the  institution  do  that  starts  from  a  low  baseline? 
No  one  can  writ-e  an  exact  prescription  for  any  college  or  university 
in  America.  There  is  too  nmch  individuality,  too  many  distinct  in- 
stitutional pei*sonalities,  for  anyone  to  feel  onHdent  about  drawing 
blueprints  of  the  exact  structure  to  be  erected.  This  is  an  ai'ea  where 
there  are  no  "school  solutions,'^  but  where  some  general  guidelines  can 
be  foimd.  It  is  i)erlKH>s  i)ossible  to  derive  a  set  of  "best  practices" 
out  of  the  ex[)erimentation  witli  new  apprt)aches  that  has  gone  on  in 
widely  scattei-ed  places  across  the  Xation.  At  least  it  is  possible  to 
scrutinize  carefully  some  of  the  most  promising  innovations  in  mider- 
graduat^i  world  affairs  teaching,  and  adapt  to  one's  own  campus  set- 
ting a  blend  of  the  most  relevant  ideas  drawn  from  different  sources. 

Un  the  basis  of  such  an  ecle^^tic  approach,  I  would  propose  a  5-point 
program  or  series  of  successive  steps  for  any  low -baseline  institution 
that  determines  to  embark  on  the  coui^se  of  enriching  its  curriculum, 
campus  life,  and  student  experience  with  an  international  perspective. 

Fii-st,  the  college  must  determine  where  the  actual  leadei'ship  of  tHe 
new  effort  will  be  phu^ed,  making  that  decision  clearly  underst  ^d 
throughout  the  institution.  From  that  time  forward,  it  must  develop 
internal  support  for  those  who  will  lead  the  new  program  and  assure 
that  sustained  attention  is  given  to  enhancing  the  letidership  role. 
This  role  Ciin  be  assumed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  himself, 
or  fissigned  to  a  de^ui,  a  senior  and  infli|ential  faculty  member,  or  a 
small  faculty  committee  functioning  in  close  liaison  with  the  presi- 
dent or  dean. 

Second,  the  prime  requirement  for  a  successful  outcome  is  careful 
planning  of  the  institution's  new  approach  and  program.  This  is  the 
central  and  most  important  responsibility  of  those  who  undert^ike 
leadership.  Their  initial  move  should  probably  be  to  ascertain  present 
resources  and  strengths,  by  taking  a  careful  inventory  of  international 
training,  (experience  and  competence  among  tlie  faculty  and  students 
of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  evolving  a  clear 
stat>ement  of  the  college's  own  ujission  and  objectives,  and  thinking 
through  tlie  question  of  how  the  development  of  a  solid  international 
dimension  would  help  to  achieve  the  institution's  goals.  Tliat  state- 
ment should  be  one  that  would  gain  wide  acceptance  on  campus.  Thus 
should  a  consensus  be  built  to  guarantee  that  the  new  undertaking — 
to  which  the  institution  will  have  to  commit  much  energy,  time,  and 
money — begins  from  a  wide  base  of  approval  and  hopefull;^,  of  dedica- 
tion. It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ringing  emphasis  of  section 
4  of  the  new  International  Education  Act  is  on  the  requirement  for  this 
kind  of  systematic,  creative  planning  by  the  college  itself.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  plan,  by  the  way,  appears  as  an  absolute  prerequisite 
for  the  awarding  of  funds  by  HEW.  Presiunably  the  skill,  relevance, 
and  imaginativeness  of  the  planning  process  will  have  a  major  bearing 
on  where  the  particular  institution  comes  out  in  the  competition  for 
Federal  grants. 
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Third,  those  leadiiiju^  this  new  development  in  the  college  must 
familiarize  themselves  thomughly  with  the  literatui*e  on  undergradu- 
ate, non-Western,  and  international  studies.  There  are  a  nuinber  of 
published  reports  and  other  mj^.terials,  but  i)erhaps  three  stand  out  as 
tlie  most  relevant  items  on  wliicli  to  begin.  One  is  tlie  report  of  the 
Foixi  Foundation  conunittee  on  "The  iJiiivei'sity  and  World  Affairs" 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  A  second  is  the  Ntison  (^omniittee  study, 
a  report  prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Hazen  Foundation  by 
a  committee  chaired  by  John  Nason,  now  president  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege. Entitled  *'The  College  and  World  Affairs,''  this  repoit  is  per- 
haps the  anost  inmiediately  useful  for  an  undergraduate  institution 
starting  out  from  a  low  baseline.  The  third  is  a  report  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  (^olleges  based  on  caye  studies  of  about  20  distinctive 
college  programs  in  non -Western  studies.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  important  and  useful  items,  but  from  these  three  basic  documents, 
the  inquirer  can  readily  find  his  way  to  both  furtlier  printed  sources 
and  to  living  situations  aud  experience  to  be  tapped  on  campuses 
across  the  country. 

Fourth,  the  leaders  of  this  effort  at  our  hypothetical,  low  baseline 
college  would  be  well  advised  to  examine  the  patterns  of  interinstitu- 
tional  coopenition  that  might  be  available.  These  arrangements — the 
joining  or  forces  by  a  nvmilx»r  of  similar  institutions  that  ai-e  at  the 
saine  early  stage  of  development  in  the  international  field,  or  the  link- 
ing up  of  several  undergraduate  institutions  with  a  major  university — 
are  based  on  the  simple  but  profoundly  relevant  principle:  through 
such  collabomtion,  the  program  totals,  that  is,  the  value  to  students, 
will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

A  number  of  interesting  luid  promising  patterns  have  emerged  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Indiana,  tor  example,  we  see  a  lead- 
ing case  of  the  State  uuivei'sity  taking  a  highly  creative  and  compre- 
hensive leadei'ship  I'olo,  not  onlv  for  the  other  public  and  private 
higher  institutions  of  the  Stute,  but  also  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national studies  at  tlie  hi|^h  scho<>l  level.  We  find  also  several  associ- 
ations of  independent  li&ral  arts  colleges,  two  that  are  long  estab- 
lished and  rather  formally  organized  being  the  Great  Lakes  Colleges 
Association,  headed  by  Eldon  Johnson,  former  president  of  the  uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  with  headquartei-s  in  Detroit;  and  the 
Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  under  the  leadership  of  Blair 
Stewart,  former  dean  of  Oberlin,  with  offices  in  Chicago.  Although  in 
these  two  cases  the  cooperative  development  of  international  studies 
and  international  programs  is  not  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociations, it  is  i)rominent  in  the  current  activities  of  'l)oth.  There  is 
another  approach  which  has  l)een  called  the  mother  hen  principle, 
an  imi>ortjint  example  being  found  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  area. 
There  was  organized  the  Regional  Council  for  International  Educa- 
tion, a  {Troup  of  collej^es  geographically  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  working  together  on  international 
studies  developments  in  a  cooperative  arrangement  fostered  by  that 
university. 

This  is  far  from  exhausting  the  actualities  or  the  possibilities:  vari- 
ous patterns  have  already  been  tried  and  could  be  adapted  elsewhere; 
some  tliat  wei-e  established  for  quite  different  purposes  could  be  en- 
couraged to  taJ'e  on  responsibilities  in  international  education;  and 
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entirely  now  apj)r(mclie!S  to  interinstitutional  cooperation  could  be 
worked  ov\t.  If  the  yiz-e,  vreixlth,  fi\cuU,j;  svnd  Ubnw^  resov  vces,  vuul  gen- 
eral strength  of  the  particular  college  is  sufficient,  it  mii^ht  accomplish 
a  good  deal  on  an  independent^  self-contained  basis.  (Then,  however, 
one  could  argue  that  the  institution  had  a  responslbil  to  assume 
leadei'ship  in  i^elation  to  nearf^y  and  weaker  colleges.)  But  for  the 
rest — and  that  surely  means  most  of  the  institutioas  not  already  de- 
veloped in  international  studies — there  is  urgency  in  exploring  oppor- 
tunities to  join  forces  with  others  and  to  gain  t!ie  advantages  that  ctin 
be  derived  from  cooperation,  interchange,  and  sharing. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  step  of  my  Hve-j>oint  strategy  for  institu- 
tional advance,  this  is  the  deliberate  seeking  of  consultation  and  advice 
b^  well-informed  individuals  from  other  colleges,  from  the  universi- 
ties, and  from  priviite  or^ri^nizations — experienced  educators  who  can 
contribute  substantiallv  to  the  institution's  own  planning  i)rocess 
through  a  visit  even  o{  a  few  days.  Some  individuals  are  veritable 
walking  reference  Avorks  on  the  history  of  international  developments 
in  education  over  the  past  20  years  and  are  expert  in  appraising  the 
situation  on  a  ^)articular  campus  and  helping  to  focus  and  sharpen 
thinking  about  it.  Such  consultants  can  sometimes  be  made  available 
at  modest  cost  and  can  be  located  with  the  help  of  faculty  meinbei's  at 
a  major  university,  through  one  of  the  area  studies  associations,  or 
by  a  national  orgjiiiization  such  as  the  AA(\  the  Coininission  on  Inter- 
national Education  of  the  ACE,  or  EWA.  Such  bringing  in  of  out- 
side consultant  help  is  not  necessarily — at  all  times  and  for  all  col- 
leges— an  indispensible  element  in  reaching  a  somid  and  imaginative 
college  plan.  But  there  are  probably  few  cases  where  the  quality  and 
sharpness  of  the  final  product  would  aiot  be  improved  as  a  result  of 
foldmg  in  the  added  perspective  of  a  critical  yet  sympathetic  outside 
observer. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  fiA'e-step  approach  will  be  the  emergence 
of  a  real  oncampus  center  of  expertise  in  the  problem  of  college  and 
curriculimi  development  in  the  international  tield.  Along  the  way, 
the  college  program  leaders  will  become  ever  more  knowledgeable  and 
widely  acquainted  with  international  exchange  programs  and  available 
funding  opportunities;  they  will  discover  what  sources  may  be  tapped 
for  advice  and  help  to  send  faculty  abroad  for  additional  training  or 
"exposure"  in  foreign  cultures;  to  place  key  teachers  in  special  sum- 
mer institutes  in  languages  or  disciplinary  subjects;  to  send  student 
groups  abroad  under  carefully  worked  out,  educationally  relevant 
programs;  and  to  bring  to  the  campus  a  forei^  student  contingent  of 
appropriate  size,  composition,  and  national  origin. 

Across  the  face  of  Americii  ai'e  many  centers  of  strength  and 
expertise,  a  number  of  existing  national  programs,  that  individual 
colleges  or  groups  of  colleges  can  draw  on  to  siippoil  their  own  efforts. 
The  main  problems  are  learning  enough  about  M'hat  and  where  these 
opportunities  are,  and  then  fitting  all  the  pieces  together  in  a  careful 
and  sensible  blend — a  blend  which  is  consonant  with  the  goals  and 
possibilities  of  the  particular  institution,  one  that  will  assure  a  broad- 
ened, deepened,  more  lively,  more  rigorous,  and  more  relevant  educa- 
tional experience  for  the  students. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  these  suggested  guidelines  do  not  add 
up  to  a  blueprint  for  the  development  of  every  college,  or  indeed  of 
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any  single  college,  in  the  international  field.  They  merely  suggest  a 
sequence  of  necessary  and  useful  steps  to  move  the  particular  insti- 
tution— its  faculty,  administration,  and  students— up  to  a  point  where 
the  college  can  become  competitive  for  people  and  funds,  where  it  is 
poised  for  launching  into  self-sustaining  growth,  if  you  will,  on  the 
mternational  fi^nt  of  higher  education. 

Without  making  specific  reference  in  every  sentence  to  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966,  I  have  nevertheless  been  talking 
essezitially  about  the  substazice  of  that  proposed  piece  of  legislation 
and  its  nieaniiig  for  the  colleges  of  America,  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  especially  of  section  4,  in  order  for  colleges  to  qualify  for 
grants  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  process  of  self-evaluation  and 
planning  along  the  lines  of  our  discussion  *  *  *,  The  third  major 
point  I  have  tried  to  make,  tliei-efore,  is  that  even  wlien  colleges  start 
from  a  modest  baseline,  there  are  significant  and  fruitful  things  they 
can  do  to 'achieve  ultimately  a  sella  intemational  dimension  in  their 
curiculum  and  campus  life.  This  they  can  do  once  they  face  up 
squarely  to  the,  obligation  that  rests  on  them  to  ])rovide  an  education 
that  jM'epares  their  students  for  tlie  full  responsibilities  of  adult  citi- 
zenship in  late  20th-century  United  States.  In  the  last  analysis, 
these  are  not  only  things  which  the  colleges  am  do,  they  ate  things 
which  the  colleges  shoi/ld  and  mu^st  do,  not  merely  to  obtain  Federal 
funds,  not  to  curry  favor  with  the  foundations,  not  to  evolve  flashy 
prograins  to  impress  ahinmi — but  siin})ly  out  of  the  most  fundamental 
responsibility  which  rests  on  them  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of 
America  and  the  world,  iiu  obligation  they  liavc  by  viitue  of  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  institutions  of  higlier  learning,  (Address,  ''Con- 
ference on  Curricular  and  Instructional  Innovations,''  Towson  State 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  19, 1966.) 
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The  University  in  World  Affairs: 
Questions  and  Issues 

a  report  from  Education  and  World  Affairs^ 

In  keeping  loith  its  major  purpose  of  assisting  individual  U.S.  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  strengthening  the  international  dimensions  of 
their  teaching,  research,  and  .service,  Education  and  Wot^d  Affairs 
undertook  i7i  196Jf  and  1965  to  m'ofile  the  international  aspects  of  six 
universities— Cornel?,  Indiana,  Michigan  /State,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and 
Wisconsin,  The  resulting  book-len{fth  report,  ^^The  University  Looks 
Abroad:  Approaches  to  World  Affairs  at  Six  American  Universities,'' 
wa.s  made  widely  available  icithin  the  amdemic  community.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  attempted  to  focu^  attention  07i  questions  and  issues, 
problems,  and  prospects  which  universities  and  colleges  must  continue 
to  deal  with  as  they  meet  the  challenges  of  international  education. 

In  the  two  decades  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  when 
the  consequences  of  victory  swept  them  into  the  mainstream  of  inter- 
national life,  the  univei-sities  of  the  Unitecl  St^ites  have  been  pro- 
foundly changed.  Many  of  the  changes  directly  result  from  their 
approaches  \/o  world  affaire.  .  .  . 

Tliese  postwar  changes  have  in  turn  fostered  some  impoitivnt  issues 
and  proWems — of  both  substance  and  procedure — for  ujuvei*sities 
with  international  intei'ests.  Some  have  beei\  met  squarely :  others 
have  been  avoided,  postponed,  or  turned  over  to  a  faculty  committee. 

The  purpose  of  [tne]  concluding  chapter  in  p]WA's  case  studies  of 
six  ^imerican  luiiversities  is  to  identify  some  of  these  issues  and  prob- 
lems, and  to  examine  them  either  from  the  experience  of  these  univei*si- 
ties  or  on  tlie  basis  of  general  findings  made  during  the  survey. 

Deliberately  this  chapter  is  not  a  balanced  account  of  univei*sity 
accomplislunents  and  shortcomings  in  the  international  field  since  the 
war.  The  \uiiveisities'  achievement  is  evident  from  the  wide  range 
of  international  activities  at  the  six  institutions  covered  in  this  survey. 
The  iiUention  here  is  not  to  focus  on  past  perfom\ance  but  rather  to 
raise  issues  that  are  both  relevant  and  open  for  discussion — issues  that 
in  the  main  the  universities  themselves  must  confront  and  to  which 
they  must  respond. 

Sor  is  this  a  full  catalog:  rather,  issues  and  problems  have  been 
singled  out  to  help  other  uinversities  and  colleges,  less  involved  inter- 
natiomvUy,  beneKt  from  the  experience  of  the  international  activities 
of  the  moi-e  experienced.  Not  all  the  issues  or  problems  are  new — 
some  have  been  raised  repeatedly — but  tliey  are  included  in  the  hope 
that  a  new  f  (xnis  mav  bring  them  closer  to  solution. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  issues  are  phrased  as  questions.  This  is 
not  only  an  admission  that  those  of  us  who  participated  in  this  survey 
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are  not  sure  of  the  answei'S.  It  is  also  an  acknowledgment  that  in  our 
increasingly  pluralistic  system  of  higher  education  each  institution 
tends  to  be  unique  in  its  background,  traditions,  geographic  location, 
resources  and  objectives,  so  that  no  one  answer,  formula  or  plan  is  ap- 
plicable to  all,  to  most,  or  to  many.  Each  institution  must  arrive  at 
its  own  objectives,  its  own  commitments,  its  own  policies,  its  o\m\  depth 
of  immersion  in  the  international  field,  its  own  organizational  arrange- 
ments to  achieve  order  in  its  international  activities.  Institutional  ex- 
periences accunniluted  lit  other  universities  may  be  relevant,  but  only 
the  individual  institiitioji  can  decide  this,  from  its  own  evolution  and 
its  own  idiom. 

LKADERSHIP 

The  international  dimension  of  an  educational  institution,  if  it  is  to 
l>e  meaningful,  iccjuii'es  long-range  planning  and  assessment  and  re- 
assessment of  the  institntioirs  goals  and  objectives.  It  also  requires 
time,  decisions  and  money — along  with  many  other  tilings.  In  fact, 
some  aspects  of  internationalization,  like  specialized  area  centers, 
siphon  otl'  a  good  deal  more  money  than  most  universities  realize  when 
they  enter  npoJi  the  commitment,  because  of  the  ever- widening  nature 
of  the  activity. 

Tlie  international  demands  tiiei^efoi^e  make  leadershij) — at  least  from 
president,  trustees,  deans  and  key  faculty — both  central  and  critical  to 
an  effective  program.  The  role  of  the  leadei'ship  is  to  make  it  continu- 
ally dear — inward  to  tlie  university  community,  outwaixi  to  tlie  pub- 
lic— that  the  international  dimension  is  a  permanent,  integral  part  of 
the  univei*sity'S  total  educational  mission. 

The  format  of  The  Vnivemtif  Looks  Abroadj  focusing  as  it  has  on 
the  purely  international  activities  of  six  universities  lon^  involved  in 
the  rieid,  may  contribute  to  the  impression  that  an  educational  institu- 
tion's *Mnternationar'  dimension  is  a  separate  function,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  univei'sity.  We  cannot,  stiuss  too  strongly  tliat  international 
activities,  to  be  successful,  must  be  integrated  into  the  total  univei-sity. 
The  cliches  of  international  education  are  nonetheless  to  the  point :  the 
world  Im  the  proper  university  classroom;  all  literature  its  library; 
international  as  well  as  domestic  problems  are  its  laboratories;  and 
schohu*ship  inci-easingly  knows  no  national  or  cultural  boundaries. 

Therefore,  although  international  studies,  activities,  and  overseas 
operations  all  have  aspects  that  justify  s|)ecial  organization  and  atten- 
tion within  a  university  institution,  their  successful  development  re- 
quires wide  support  within  the  whole  university  community,  which  in 
turn  is  enriched  by  the  total  experience.  To  confine  international  con- 
cem  to  anything  less  than  the  total  university  environment  is  to  de- 

grive  both  the  international  iis{>ects  and  the  university  itself  of  full 
Bnefits. 

Given  total  university  involvement,  coordination,  and  direction  of 
the  international  dimension  then  become  major  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. How  to  achieve  this,  however,  is  less  important  than  the 
atmosphere :  the  creation  of  a  favorable  climate  of  opinion  is  essential 
on  any  campus  if  the  international  dimension  is  to  take  hold  and 
flourish.  The  best  mechanics  devised  can  seldom  produce  a  proper 
atmosphere  in  a  hostile  environment. 
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Some  central  admiiiistrative  concern  for  international  activities 
seems  essential.  Over  the  past  8  years — and  increasingjly  in  the  past 
year  or  so — more  than  25  universities  have  found  it  desirable  to  create 
a  central  administrative  organization  or  at  the  very  least  to  designate 
an  individual  to  coordinate  their  international  activities.  All  but 
one  of  the  six  univei-sities  visited  by  KWA  teams  on  this  study  have 
incorporateil  into  their  administration  a  top-level  body  responsible 
for  international  activities.  These  organizations  range  from  Michi- 
gan State's  highly  sti-uctured  (and  greatly  staffed)  central  program 
office,  with  responsibility  for  all  the  university's  overseas  programs,  to 
Stanford's  prestigious  coordinating  committee  of  faculty  members  in- 
volved in  international  studies  or  programs,  headed  part  time  by  a 
scholar- teacher  who  achieves  a  measure  of  coordination  by  persuasion 
and  quiet  precedent. 

What  key  considerations  should  a  university  consider  in  institution- 
alizing its  international  activities?  Where  should  an  international 
coordnia ting  body  fit  into  the  hierarchy  of  university  administration? 

The  fact  that  such  a  body  or  office  is  labeled  "international"  tends  to 
set  it  apart  on  campus,  rather  than  helping  integrate  it  with  all  other 
campus  activities. 

The  location  and  function  of  these  coordinating  offices  within  the 
university  vary  slightly  from  institution  to  institution,  but  in  all 
universities  visited  where  the  office  exists  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  ad- 
ministration hierarchy.  This  seems  necessary  for  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  such  an  office.  To  be  most  effective,  it  should  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  president,  chancellor,  presidency  (when 
the  president  and  vice  president  function  as  parts  of  a  whole),  provost 
or  vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  in  close  and  direct  contact  with 
those  responsible  for  the  institution's  overall  as  well  as  international 
policies.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  clear  to  the  faculty,  students,  and 
outside  world  that  it  has  direct  access  to  the  top  administration  to 
publicize  the  institution's  continuing  commitment  to  internationalism. 

In  other  words,  if  the  goal  is  universitywide  awareness  and  response 
to  internationalizing  education,  a  high-level  location  is  as  important 
for  access  down  as  ror  access  up. 

Broadly  considered,  a  university  may  coordinate  its  inteniational 
activities  in  two  ways.  One — typified  here  by  Michigan  State — is  the 
institutionwide  apjproach  by  which  the  administration,  preferably  with 
faculty  participation,  works  to  an  overall  plan  and  a  deliberate  strategy 
to  extend  the  international  dimension  throughout  the  institution.  The 
second  approach — exemplified  by  Stanford  and  Indiana — is  the  slower, 
selective  metho^l  of  identifying  and  encouraging  individuals,  dis- 
ciplines, schools,  and  colleges  within  the  institution  where  the  interna- 
tional dimension  has  already  become  rooted  and  providing  the  atmos- 
phere by  which  they  can  hopefully  interact. 

Between  these  two  approaches  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  in- 
stitutional mechanisms  that  have  been  developed.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  each  campus  must  reflect  its  own  character  as  it  administers  its 
international  aspects.   The  great  danger,  as  one  prominent  educator 

f)Uts  it,  is  that  we  will  allow  "institutional  emulation  to  homogenize  our 
ligher  educational  system," 
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COMMITMENT 

In  1964  jind  1965,  67  American  universities  were  carrying  out  tech- 
nical assistunce  tasks  in  41  countries  under  101  separate  contracts  with 
the  ILS.  Agency  for  International  Developnient.  More  than  $170 
million  was  involved  in  these  contracts.  In  addition,  university  per- 
sonnel were  busy  all  over  the  world  performing  similar  but  fewer 
technical  assistance  assignments  for  Tj.S.  foundations.  To  take  one 
specialized  branch  of  asj^istance — the  aid  provided  only  by  U.S.  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges  to  lielp  develop  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural education  and  rese^irch  in  the  lesser  developed  countries — over 
the  past  15  yeni-s  no  fewer  than  il!)  U.S.  land -grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  Jissisted  more  tlian  50  such  foreign  institutions  in  some 
30  countries. 

Senator  Frank  Church  Inis  asked  whether  the  United  States  is  not 
suffering  from  ^'an  excess  of  interventionism''  (our  tix>opft  are,  in  30 
countries;  we  are  pledged  to  defend  42;  and  we  are  extending  aid,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  nearly  100).  Without  espousing  isolationism, 
are  our  universities  overextending  themselves  in  their  international 
activities — or,  as  some  contend,  could  they  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  are  doing  now  ? 

The  president  of  one  of  the  institutions  visited  during  this  study. 
President  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling  of  Stanford,  asserts  that  we  are 
spreading  our  available  higher  education  resources  too  thin  in  view 
of  U.S.  requirements.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  1964  our  universities 
awarded  a  record  number  of  Ph.  P,  degrees — 14,500 — we  simpljr  cannot 
cope  with  the  demands  we  are  making  on  the  college  and  university 
community,  says  Sterling,  and  therefore  \ye  keep  diluting  our  supply 
to  take  on  more  and  more  overeeas  commitments.  Further,  the  rela- 
tive number  of  Ph.  D.  holders  going  into  academic  work  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

For  perhaps  the  next  two  decades  we  will  face  critical  manpower 
shortages  in  our  higher  educational  establishments.  The  demand  for 
university  personnel  in  the  public  service  will  not  lessen.  To  meet 
the  demanc^  every  institution  must  reassess  continuously  its  priorities, 
must  be  willing  to  explore  new  ideas.  Modified  personnel  procedures 
might  permit  better  use  of  the  available  specialist  manpower  jointly 
by  universities  and  the  government.  One  such  policy  might  be  the 
decision  to  overstaff  faculty  to  release  an  estimated  percentage  eaxih 
year  for  ovei-seas  assignments.  Another  might  be  a  decision  to  restrict 
the  absence  from  the  campus  of  more  than  an  approved  percentage 
of  facultv  members.  Universities  might  also  try  using  government 
personnel,  foreign  service  officers  and  government  specialists  on  home 
leave,  or  journalists,  foundation  experts  and  businessmen  with  inter- 
national experience  who  could  be  given  short- term  teaching  assign- 
ments to  offset  the  lotm  of  faculty  members  for  government  tours  of 
duty. 

Have  our  univei-sities — either  singly  or  through  their  national  asso- 
ciations— fully  explored  the  possibilities  of  using  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral students  m  overseas  positions  to  ease  the  demand  on  expe- 
rienced faculty  ?  I)o  we  really  know  the  requirements  of  all  the  new 
nations — which  can  make  the  best  use  of  senior  teachers,  which  could 
utilizen-and  would  accept — the  less  experienced?  In  one  year  of  ex- 
perience in  helping  staff  overseas  educational  institutions  in  the  de- 
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veloping  countries,  Ovei'seiis  Educational  Service '  has  found  that 
sometimes  teaching  applicants  with  an  M,A,  are  acceptable,  provided 
agreed-upon  academic  standards  are  met.  Can  anytning  be  done  to 
alter  the  attitude  of  those  new  nations  that  insist  on  "prestige"  teach- 
ers? Could  we  consider  sending  teams  of  American  teachers,  led  by 
senior  professors  but  including  younger  teachers  ? 

The  expansion  of  intercultural  coui*ses  has  alone  contributed  to 
severe  faculty  shortages  and  competition  for  scaix^e  specialists.  For 
instance,  during  the  1964-65  academic  year  Pi-esident  Jolui  A,  Hannah 
of  Michigan  State  reported  that  his  univei*sity  had  300  tenure  vjxcan- 
cies  it  could  not  fill ;  during  the  same  period  the  Univei-sity  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  seeking  some  200  faculty  members,  and  said  it  would  con- 
sider itself  lucky  to  find  50  of  them.  By  no  means  all  of  these  vjvcan- 
cies,  of  course,  ai'e  due  to  intercultural  expansion.  Ten  veal's  ago  only 
50  American  colleges  and  universities  offei'ed  intercultural  courses, 
other  than  languages.  Today  more  than  700  colleges  and  universities 
oflfer  some  sudi  courses.  The  growth  in  language  teaching  am  be 
illustrated  by  what  has  happened  at  one  expanding  institution.  Five 
years  ago  Michigan  State  offered  instruction  in  10  languages;  today  it 
offers  about  20.  Five  years  ago  the  university  had  some  500  language 
students ;  today  it  has  more  than  1,500, 

Overcommitment  is  sometimes  evident  on  the  campus.  In  their 
eagerness  to  get  into  ai'ea  specialization,  to  follow  the  leaders  in  estab- 
lishing multidisciplinary  centers  to  focus  on  particular  regions  of  the 
world,  universities  in  general  have  overlooked  the  resulting  strain  on 
their  libraries. 

Development  of  the  specialized  library  collections  needed  to  support 
area  studies  is  far  more  complex  than  universities  initially  assume — 
because  of  the  nature  of  area  studies,  if  nothing  else.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  six  universities  covered  in  this  study.  Most  such 
area  specializations  require  different  kinds  of  library  service  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  publications  from  those  normally  j)rovided  by  a  uni- 
versity library,  creating  problems  of  language,  subject  specialization, 
staff,  and  procurement.  P^ven  a  modest  unctergraduate  program  in  a 
specialized  area  requires  special  publications — some  in  the  vernacu- 
lar— usually  not  obtainable  through  regular  domestic  booksellers  and 
dealer's.  Graduate  and  faculty  research  needs  go  well  beyond  this  and 
require  masses  of  primary  sources  as  well  as  backfiles  in  Western  and 
non-Western  languages. 

Servicing  area  programs  confronts  a  univereity  with  serious  budg- 
etary and  financial  problems;  obviously  these  should  be  considered 
before  any  new  program  is  begini.  There  are  few  shortcuts;  it  takes 
time  and  money  to  build  a  library  collection  adequate  to  a  first-class 
area  program.  And,  as  some  of  the  universities  included  in  this  sur- 
vey have  learned,  the  basic  library  costs  for  the  support  of  a  relatively 
limited  area  program — at  least  at  the  graduate  level — are  about  tho 
same  as  for  a  major  program. 

Library  procurement  is  a  problem  that  requires  more  extensive  insti- 
tutional collaboration  than  universities  have  so  far  achieved.  Re- 


1  Overseas  Educational  Service,  an  affiliate  of  EWA.  was  established  in  1063  to  help 
brin?  tog:etber  overseas  vacfinclcH  in  education  and  well-quallfled  persons  In  the  American 
academic  community.  Operating  under  the  general  authority  of  EWA,  its  unonsors,  in 
addition  to  EWA,  are  the  American  Council  on  Education  anil  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
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gional  variants  of  the  Farmingtou  plan,  by  which  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  in  a  given  area  would  collaborate  on  purchases  and 
share  I'esources,  a^id  the  extensive  use  of  faculty  members  on  overseas 
assignments  to  find  and  buy  libniry  materials  abroad,  are  possibilities 
that  should  be  more  thoroughly  explored. 

Allocating  gi'eater  resources  to  new  and  strategically  important 
world  areas  has  led  to  some  neglect  of  old  and  strategically  important 
areas,  like  Western  Europe  and  Canada.  At  least  three  of  the  six 
universities  visited  by  EWA  teams  are  trying  to  readjust  the  emphasis 
with  renewed  attention  to  these  areas,  but  for  some  time  to  come  the 
areas  that  pushed  to  the  fore  in  university  studies  over  the  past  decade 
or  so^Soviet,  Asian,  Latin  American,  and  African — will  continue  to 
take  the  miijov  shave  of  university  support. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  individual  overcommitment,  resulting 
hi  the  "jet  set  professor'  (described  as  "one  who  is  on  so  many  panels, 
has  so  many  consultancies  aiul  administers  so  many  contracts  tinit  a 
student  can  only  talk  to  liim  on  the  way  to  the  airport"').  Are  these 
itinerant  facility  members — what  one  critic  calls  "a  new  kind  of  con- 
<lottlen\  mercenaries  of  scieiu*e  aiul  scholarship  luKxled  with  doctorates 
irnd  ready  for  hire  on  studies  done  to  contract  specifications" — im- 
poverishing the  teaching  function^  UiKjuestionably  this  otf-campus 
involvement  feeds  broad  advantages  back  to  the  campus,  at  least  in 
enriched  faculty  experience;  otfselting  this,  tiie  constant  turnover  of 
academic  i)ersonnel,  the  rotation  of  top  people  to  and  from  the  campus, 
and  the  resulting  strain  on  the  remaining  teachers  who  pick  up  the 
burdens  of  their  absent  colleagues  dilute  college  aiul  luiiveirity 
teaching. 

FEEDBACK 

In  the  universities  visited  for  this  study,  few  systematic  efforts  ai-e 
being  made  to  achieve  feedback,  tlie  shortliand  description  of  tlie  nroc- 
ess  by  wliich  institutions  analyze  their  overseas  experiences,  evaluate 
the  results,  particiUarly  the  im{)act  on  teaching  and  research  on  the 
home  campus,  ami  draw  lessons  rmm  botJi. 

As  regards  building  into  an  overseas  assignnuMit  a  research  com- 
ponent for  fa(^ulty  mcmbci's  or  grachnite  students  or  both,  two  ap- 
proaches mentioned  in  this  study  shoiild  he  singled  out  for  their 
delibenite  effort  to  influence  the  home  campus. 

One  is  the  technical  assistance  contract  Michigan  State's  Institute 
for  International  Studies  in  Education  signed  with  AID  in  1004  to 
improve  edncatiomil  planning  in  Thailand.  Similarly,  in  two  of  its 
newest  undertakings  with  AID — in  I^razil  and  Nigeria — tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  tried  to  buihl  into  the  contracts  provisions  for 
on-site  research  for  credit  by  the  university's  graduate  students. 

A  visit  to  any  university  campus  will  confirm  the  observation  that 
it  is  easier  to  put  tlm  feedback  process  into  words  than  it  is  to  bring 
it  aboxit.  In  a  sense,  to  lament  the  abseiu'e  of  feedback  is  merely 
another  way  of  noting  that  a  major  luiiversity  is  hirge  and  complex. 

One  major  !>bstacle  to  fee<lba<-k  is  tliat Mm  faculty  at  work  on  the 
univei^sity's  l)ehalf  abroad  and  the  faculty  concerned  with  teaching 
students  and  doing  research  in  the  internatioiuU  field  on  the  home  cam- 
pus are  generally  from  diverse  parts  of  the  univei^sity.  A^jiich  of  the 
overseas  tedmical  assi.stance  work  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  professional 
schools,  whereas  much  of  the  international  work  on  campus  is  the 
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province  of  language  specialists,  humanists,  and  social  scientists, 
working  through  area  centers,  international  affairs  progi'ams,  and 
essentially  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  general  graduate 
schools  of  the  institutions.  In  the  nature  of  the  university  the  faculty 
of  the  professional  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  faculty  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  colleges  on  the  other  do  not  have  much  in  common,  seldom 
talk  much  to  each  other,  often  do  not  know  each  other  and  only  rarely 
work  together  on  common  projects. 

Bridging  this  campus  gap  is  thus  the  first  step  toward  achieving 
feedback  from  international  activities.  Some  progress  is  being  made 
on  the  job,  as  the  "production"  scientist  from  the  professional  schools 
and  the  social  scientists  find  themselves  working  together  overseas 
and  discovering  in  the  process  that  technical  problems  frequently 
respond  to  nontechnical  solutions  aiid  the  I'everse.  However,  con- 
sciously to  explore  all  the  ways  institutional  feedback  can  be  drawn 
from  overseas  activities  and  then  to  put  them  into  action  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  learning  processes  on  the  home  campus  requires  both  a 
mechanism  and  a  strategy. 

Of  the  universities  surveyed  here,  Michigan  State  has  made  the  most 
significant  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  feedback,  not  merely  by 
establishing  its  Office  of  International  Programs,  but  by  employing  it 
consciously  and  deliberately  to  link  the  diverse  parts  of  the  university. 

One  frequently  ovei'looked  feedback  is  in  students  who  retuni  to  the 
home  campus  after  months  or  even  years  of  study  abroad,  and  foreign 
students  or  visiting  foreign  research  scholars.  On  few  campuses  are 
either  systematically  used  as  an  educational  resource.  Few  univer- 
sities seem  to  have  systematically  or  purposefully  studied  the  impact 
of  their  study  programs  abroad  on  courses  and  degre*^.^  —for  instance, 
how  many  returning  students  change  their  majors  be(  ause  of  exposure 
abroad,  or  continue  into  graduate  work,  or  enter  international  service 
careers?  Stanford  proposes  to  undertake  such  a  survey  of  its  own 
students,  and  Tulane  is  evaluating  its  junior  your  abroad  program 
with  some  of  these  considerations  in  mind. 

Nationally,  there  is  need  for  an  overall  feedback  in  which  all  uni- 
versity technical  assistance  programs  abroad — the  unsuccessful  as  well 
as  the  successful — are  systematically  studied  and  evaluated.  The 
foreign  aid  files  in  Washington  and  at  th*^^  key  universities  are  bulging 
with  field  reports,  end-of -project  surveys,  and  other  materials  brought 
back  from  projects  abroad.  The  time  is  long  past  for  a  thorough 
analysis  ana  assessment  of  what  the  university  contract  system  has 
and  has  not  accomplished,  both  toward  overseas  development  goals 
and  toward  the  academic  development  of  American  institutions. 

RESISTANCE 

Resistance  to  embarking  on  or  furthering  a  university's  world  role 
takes  many  forms,  and  no  two  of  the  campuses  visited  by  EWA  teams 
had  had  quite  the  same  experience  in  countering  or  overcoming  opposi- 
tion withm  the  institution,  whether  from  faculty  or  administration. 

Can  we  therefore  generalize  about  resistance?  Is  it  a  generational 
phenomenon?  Is  it  found  more  in  cert^iin  disciplines  than  in  others? 
Is  it  geographic,  or  sectional—-is  it  easier  to  introduce  the  international 
dimension  at  educational  institutions  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  tihan 
in  the  South  and  Midwest? 
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Sweeping  gwierali;«iitio))s  juerely  obscure  the  complex  picture.  Al- 
though the  soeiiil  sciences — anthropology,  history,  and  political  sci- 
ence HI  particuhir— were  relatively  quick  to  adapt  to  the  postwar  con- 
cept of  area  studies,  tliere  liave  been  exceptions,  and,  within  disciplines, 
there  are  differences  from  univei*sity  to  university.  Thus  while  eco- 
nomists have  gaineil  a  reputation  lor  being  notoriously  resistant  to 
such  special  tedmiques  as  area  studies,  on  certain  campuses  the  eco- 
nomists have  led  their  universities  into  international  and  human  re- 
source development  work.  On  some  campuses  the  most  entrenched 
opposition  to  further  internationalization  comes  from  the  humanities, 
particuhirly  the  conservative  language  departments. 

Often  wlnit  is  often  construed  as  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  depart- 
ment or  faculty  member  toward  internationalizing  the  curriculum 
or  tlie  statl'  is  in  essence  an  honest  difference  of  opmion  or  at  least  a 
ditferent  view  of  priorities. 

How  much  of  what  is  taken  as  resistance  to  international  involve- 
ment on  some  campuses  is  merely  what  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  calls  "tlie  deep-seated  aversion  of 
many  faculty  members  to  extensive  innovation  within  the  institution^'? 
Says  (xardncr :  '^IVIost  faculty  members  are  enthusiastic  proponents  of 
innovation  in  the  abstract,  but  the  slogan  carved  over  the  rnantlepiece 
at  the  faculty  chib  I'eads  ^Innovate  Away  From  Home.-  If  you  must 
innovate,  try  West  Pakistan.-' 


Despite  some  advances  in  internationalizing  the  curriculum  over  the 
past  '20  yeai-s,  the  ^ap  is  widening  between  the  demands  and  needs  of 
the  United  States  in  a  world  society  and  the  abiMty  of  American  edu- 
(^ation  to  meet  then).  The  international  dimension  in  the  college  and 
university  curriculum  is  moi^e  visible  than  ever  before,  yet  the  influence 
on  the  students  seems  discouragingly  slight. 

A  196*2  inquiry  sent  to  683  liberal  arts  colleges  then  menibere  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  revealed  tnat  282,  or  41  percent, 
offered  varying  options  to  learn  about  non- Western  cultures;  how- 
ever, most  of  these  coui^ses  were  electives  taken  by  fewer  than  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  students.  Continued  parochialism  em^^rged  in  a  similar 
1064  survey,  which  indicated  that  fewer  than  10  percei  '  of  tlie  students 
in  liberal  arts  and  other  4-year  colleges  offering  courses  on  the  non- 
AVesteni  world  actually  took  such  courses.  Fewer  than  1  percent 
studied  a  non-Westeni  langiuige — this  despite  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  roughly  50  percent  of  the  other  4-year 
institutions  offered  at  least  one  and  usually  several  such  courses.  How- 
ever, most  of  these  courees  were  upper-class  electives  not  required  of 
majors  or  for  graduation. 

Fewer  than  2  dozen  of  our  1,500  universities  or  4-year  colleges  seen) 
to  require  all  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  to  take  even  a  single 
course  dealing  prinuirily  with  the  non-Westeni  areas.  For  most  of 
these  students  these  few  courses  are  tenninal  as  well  a-s  introductory. 
And  if  these  courses  are  limited  to  liberal  arts  students,  the  parochial- 
ism is  increased:  At  any  given  moment  about  half  our  undergraduates 
are  taking  their  4  baccalaureate  years  in  a  professional  school,  where 
exposure  to  international  course  content  is  generally  even  more 
restricted. 
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How  to  make  intercultural  materials  and  the  study  of  international 
dflFairs  part  of  a  liberal  education  for  all  college  graduates  still  con- 
cerns only  a  minority  of  faculty  and  administration.  The  pressure  to 
find  adequate  remedies  will  continue,  to  mount,  but  the  need  will  not 
be  met  until  more  educational  leaders  become  committed  to  its  import- 
ance and  devise  effective  ways  to  meet  it. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  attack  is  to  include  appropriate  interna- 
tional materials  in  the  introductory,  general  education  courses  in  his- 
tory, tlie  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities,  Tlvesc  are  the  principal 
traffic  courses  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Drawing  on  the  six  universities  surveyed  here,  the  integrated  social 
science  course  revised  to  take  in  a  substantial  international  component 
that  is  required  of  all  undergraduates  at  Michigan  State's  University 
College  offers  a  model  for  the  inclusion  of  appropriate  international 
content  in  heavy  traffic  courses.  However,  at  all  the  universities 
visited — which  are  in  the  front  rank  in  international  curriculum — 
many  approaches  are  used  to  strengthen  the  international  dimension  in 
undergraduate  education.  Among  these  are  the  development  of  new 
intercultural  courses;  the  addition  of  specialized  area  or  comparative 
courses  on  the  history,  politics,  social  organization,  and  literature  of 
non-Western  areas ;  the  establishment  of  multidisciplinary  area  studies, 
primarily  at  the  graduate  level  but  open  on  some  campuses  to  under- 
graduates ;  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  foreign  language  study, 
particularly  of  non-Western  languages;  ?ind  programs  of  undergradu- 
ate study  abroad, 

STUDENTS  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Undergraduate  study  abroad  arouses  mixed  emoti6ns  on  most 
campuses.  At  the  six  visiced  by  EWA  teams  the  viewpoints  ranged 
from  those  of  observers  who  see  study-abroad  programs,  provided  they 
are  organized  and  directed,  as  an  integral  part  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, to  those  who  judge  overseas  study  programs  as  primarily  tour- 
istic experiences. 

Can  the  universities  themselves  do  anything  to  curb  the  uncontrolled, 
uncoordinated,  ill-prepared  spread  of  undergraduate  study-abroad 
programs?  Until  1950  only  half  a  dozen  such  programs  existed, 
mostly  of  the  junior  year  abroad  type.  By  1965  they  had  grown  in 
scope  and  number  until  they  now  cover  approximately  30,000  students 
each  year. 

The  alarming  proliferation,  the  duplication  of  effort,  and,  in  certain 
areas,  the  academic  illegitimacy  of  study  abroad  "threatens  to  become 
a  national  educational  scandal,''  according  to  Stephen  A,  Freeman, 
who  did  a  study  for  the  Consultative  Service  on  U.S,  Undergraduate 
Study  Abroad,  And,  apart  from  the  problems  of  lack  of  coordination 
in  overseas  offerings  and  impositions  on  foreign  universities,  to  men- 
tion only  two  of  the  major  problems  involved  in  study  abroad,  are  any 
univeristies  addressing  themselves  to  the  larger  question :  How  is  the 
the  foreign  experience  obtained  merged  into' the  mainstream  of  educa- 
tion on  the  home  campus? 

Even  when  there  are  on-campus  stimuli  for  wv^rldwide  interests- 
Peace  Corps,  Operation  Crossroads  Africa,  international  student  ex- 
changes, study  abroad  programs,  and  the  like — the  problem  arises  of 
how  to  direct  this  general  student  interest  into  a  specific  academic 
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program.  In  general,  students  seem  to  have  trouble  identifying 
courses  with  international  content,  from  most  college  and  univer- 
sity catalogs,  which  often  describe  these  coui-ses  inadequately.  One 
solution  'S  to  group  these  courses  in  a  separate,  supplemental  mterna- 
tional  course  catalog,  so  that  a  student  with  an  international  l>ent  can 
design  a  program  to  meet  both  his  interests  and  his  discipline  require- 
ments. Cornel!  now  prepares  and  issues  biennially  a  special  catalog, 
titled  Intemc  tional  Studies  at  Cornell  University:  Vovrftes  of  In- 
stmction,    Stanford  is  preparing  a  similar  supplement, 

VOREION  STODEN'rS 

Foreigi>  students  are  no  longer  a  novelty  on  most  American  cam- 
puses, but  few  institutions  where  they  are  present  in  fair  numbers 
seem  to  have  given,  much  thought  to  the  fiuidaniental  issues  of  what 
is  loosely  called  the  foreign  student  problem.  Too,  foreign  students 
present  more  than  an  educational  problem;  their  conrenis — and  con- 
cern for  them — extend  well  beyond  tlie  academic. 

Merely  including  foreign  nationals  in  the  student  body  does  not 
relieve  the  admitting  institution  of  further  resuoiisibility.  The  pres- 
ence of  foreign  stiidents  on  campus  should  be  the  result  of  a  carefully 
thought  out  rationale,  and  their  academic  p^^ogram  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  institution's  educational  strategy. 

There  were  about  85,000  foreign  students  in  the  United  States  in 
1965,  Of  these  probably  only  15  to  20  percent  had  really  planned 
an  effective  sponsors!iip,  and  many  were  either  chronically  hard 
pressed  financially  or  were  just  barely  meeting  their  annual  expenses. 
The  prediction  is  that  foreign  students  at  American  institutions  will 
incrertse  to  100,000  or  even  150,000  0A*er  the  next  5  yeare,  with  no  ceil- 
ing in  sight.  This  growth  is  expected  at  a  time  when  an  ever-greater 
number  of  American  students  will  l)e  seeking  higher  education. 

That  tlie  entii-e  foreign  student  problem  in  the  United  States  re- 
quires national  attention  and  study  as  well  as  individual  institutional 
planning  was  the  main  finding  of  a  1964  report  by  EWA,  Tlie  Foreign 
Student:  Wh&m  Shall  We  WeIco7ne? 

None  of.  the  miiversities  included  in  this  survey  seem  to  have  vei^ 
coherent  plans  for  relating  their  interests  to  foreign  student  needs 
or  competences.  In  some,  foreign  students  appear  to  be  admitted  in 
a  haphazard,  unplanned  manner  from  among  those  who  happen  t-o 
apply  in  one  way  or  another  for  admission.  At  most  of  the  univer- 
sities surveyed,  foreign  graduate  students  are  admitted  by  decision 
of  the  t'olleges  and  departments  concerned:  there  is  no  all -university 
coordination  and,  therefore,  no  control  over  numbers  admitted,  or  over 
the  dCvsired  mix  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  applicants. 

Some  universities  apparently  have  quietly  imposed  a  quota  on 
foreign  students — sometimes  in  response  to  or  in  anticipation  of  criti- 
cism ?rom  constituents,  State  legislatures,  the  press,  alumni,  and  so  on 
over  the  admission  of  out-of-Stiite  and  foreign  students  at  a  time  when 
facilities  for  American  students  are  in  short  supply,  None  of  the  six 
universities  covered  in  this  survey  have  instituted  a  fixed  quota,  al- 
though two  or  three  use  a  rule  of  thumb  to  limit  their  proportion  of 
foreign  students  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  total  enrollment. 
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The  questions  growing  from  concern  with  tlie  foreign  student  prob- 
lem have  repeat^ly  been  pinpointed. 

Are  foreign  student  applicants  being  pvoperly  selected  and  screened 
in  their  home  countries;?  Are  our  institutions  maintaining  reason- 
ably high  adiiiission  standards  in  admittinij:  those  who  come  here? 
Are  foreign  students  coming  to  the  United  States  at  the  proper  level 
of  their  educational  development?  Are  they  being  placed  in  the 
appropriate  schools  when  they  get  here?  Are  they  sufficiently  ori- 
ented in  advance  to  our  educational  system,  customs,  institutions,  iind 
values;  and  is  their  command  of  English  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
hold  their  own  with  American  students  under  competitive  conditions? 

Many  of  our  sendees  and  activiti^  need  improvement  badly.  Per- 
haps equally  important,  foreign  students  must  be  better  se^  before 
they  leave  their  liome  countries.  The  educational  anu  manpower 
needs  of  the  students'  liome  countries  also  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. The  lack  of  adequate  oversells  facilities  for  proper  screening  is 
one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  present  loose  arrangement. 
With  this  in  mind  EWA  has  sponsored  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  overeeas  field  offices  to  serve  the  various  needs  of  Ajneri- 
can  colleges  and  universities,  The  functions  to  be  performed  by  such 
offices  rr.ight  include  screening  and  selection  services  for  foreign  stu- 
dents wishing  to  studv  in  the  United  States,  services  for  visiting 
American  scholars  ana  students,  and  information  to  American  col- 
leges and  universities  about  the  local  educational  scene. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  how  much  assistance  should  foreign 
'students  receive  from  their  host  institutions?  What  special  services 
should  a  university  reasonably  provide? 

Many  extra  duties  have  been  undertaken  by  foreign  student  ad- 
visers' offices:  with  increasing  numbers  of  foreign  students  and  mount- 
ing costs,  these  should  be  continually  reexamined  to  determine  their 
real  legitimacy.  Virtually  every  step  in  the  educational  process — 
from  the  initial  contact,  to  screening,  to  enrollment,  through  academic 
counseling,  to  reentry  and  effective  employment  in  the  home  country, 
and  the  continuation  of  alumni  relations — reauires  special  treatment 
and  modification  to  match  the  needs  of  individual  students  from 
abroad.  Yet  in  some  colleges  and  universities  the  mere  designation 
of  a  foreign  student  adviser — a  procedure  followed  by  some  600  insti- 
tutions— often  seems  to  relieve  the  rest  of  the  institution  of  any  further 
responsibility  for  its  foreign  students. 

Are  universities  ever  ju^ified  in  adjusting  their  academic  standards 
to  meet  tlie  needs  of  their  foreign  studente?  Do  some  institutions, 
in  fact,  operate  a  double  standard  without  admitting  it?  At  one 
major  university  with  a  high  percentage  of  foreign  students,  a  survey 
over  a  2-year  period  revealed  that  28  percent  of  tlie  foreign  graduate 
students  were  failing,  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  all-university  average 
for  failing  students.  A  followup  survey  revealed  that  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  just  over  half  the  foreign  students  who  were  below 
satisfactory  performance  in  the  first  Quarter  were  still  in  school  and 
that  many  had  dropped  furtlier  in  tneir  grade  point  average.  As 
for  undergraduates,  the  study  found  that  students  performing  just 
below  or  barely  at  a  satisfactory  academic  level  may  be  having  their 
greatest  difficulty  in  their  declared  major.  The  study  suggests  that 
universities  tend  to  treat  foreign  students  the  same  as  American  stu- 
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dente  in  certain  areas  of  university  administration  where  their  "for- 
eignness"  demands  different  treatment,  and  that  in  the  more  academic 
areas  they  tend  to  treat  the  foreign  student  differently — and  usually 
more  generously — when  more  equal  treatment  might  be  in  the  better 
interest  of  both  student  and  un.  versity. 

This  in  turn  raises  the  question  whether  the  academic  programs  c- 
scribed  for  foreign  students  will,  in  fact,  prepare  them  for  their  roles 
bock  in  their  home  culture.  We  must  examine  these  products  of  our 
educatioral  system  back  in  their  home  countries  to  learn  more  about 
the  applicability  of  American  education  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly its  developing  areas.  And  there  is  a  further  question:  Do 
foreign  students,  in  fact,  return  to  tl}eir  home  countries  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  studies?  Do  some  nations  have  a  higher  rate  of 
"nonreturnees^-  than  others,  and  if  so,  why?  Are  imdergraduate  for- 
eign students  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  United  States  than  graduate 
students?  Among  possible  alternatives,  should  we  or  the  home  coun- 
tries consider  some  form  of  "return  scholarships"  as  inducements  to 
persuade  American-trained  foreign  students  to  return  and  contribute 
their  newly  acquired  skills  to  the  development  of  tlieir'owii  nations? 

What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  imiversity's  utilizing  its  alumni  in 
foreign  lands  to  assist  in  screening  and  selecting  student  applicants? 
On  occasion,  Wisconsin's  graduate  school  and  various  departments  do 
tap  alumni  for  this  assistance;  Indiana  is  considering  mobilizing  its 
foreign  alumni  more  systematiciilly  than  it  has  in  the  past;  and  Tulane 
is  considering  calling  on  its  graduates  in  Latin  America  to  do  pre- 
liminary screening  of  prospective  applicants. 

Can  loreign  students  he  used  while  in  America  as  educational  re- 
sources, either  in  intercultural  studies  or  through  extracurricular  pro- 
grams? Are  there  any  instinctive  instances  of  tJie  imaginative  use  of 
the  i^esources  of  foreign  students  or  scholai*s?  Disappointingly,  al- 
though our  educational  institutions  liave  played  liost  to  foreign  stu- 
dents for  decades — even  on  a  small  sciile  in  the  years  between  the 
wai's — no  systennxtic  study  has  been  made  of  tlie  contribution  foreign 
students  make  toward  international  understanding  on  the  part  of 
American  students.  Xor,  for  that  matter,  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  nationwide  study  of  the  contribution  to  international  under- 
standing foreign  students  make  to  foreign  students  of  a  different  nation 
on  the  siime  campus,  or  to  students  of  their  own  nation. 

COMPETENCK 

Few  if  any  our  universities  can  claim  to  have  all  the  resources  and 
com|)etences  for  all  the  complex  technical  assistance  programs  they 
have  been  invited  to  undei*take  either  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  by 
the  foundations.  The  real  problem  for  a  major  university  is  not  only 
to  determine  what  it  can  and  should  do  ovei*seas,  but  to  decide  what  it 
ciinnot  and  .should  not  do.  If  a  university  undertakes  to  do  abroad 
all  that  is  iisked  of  it,  it  may  end  by  destroying  itself.  As  one  dean  at 
Stanford  has  put  it :  "In  the  long  run  other  institutions  can  be  created 
to  perform  that  part  of  the  economic  and  social  development  function 
that  is  not  congenial  to  universities,  but  *  *  *  there  are  not  and  cannot 
be  other  institutions  that  {)erform  the  functions  of  the  university.^* 

The  capabilities  of  American  universities  abroad  have  on  occasion 
been  severely  stretched  even  when  faculty  members  engaged  in  activ- 
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ities  they  knew  best:  the  universities'  effectiveness  is  made  more  prob- 
lematic when  tliese  same  professors  are  expected  to  engage  in  oirect 
managerial  operations  that  are  only  vaguely  and  remotely  related  to 
teuchmg  and  research. 

There  is  also  a  tendency— perhaps  stenuning  back  to  the  between- 
wars  provincialism  of  the  average  American  campus — to  assume  that 
American  principles  and  ()i)erating  experiences  can  be  transferred 
overseas  wholesale.  Too  often  we  seem  to  bring  a  "inade-in-America" 
solution  to  problems  that  simply  do  not  respond  t-o  this  approach.  Put 
another  way,  the  technical  aid  we  offer  is  often  too  sophisticated  for 
the  recipient  counti'y's  economy.  For  instance,  simply  importing 
American  technology  and  educational  methods  will  not  solve  the  subtle 
problems  of  life  in  Africa's  rural  areas,  where  most  of  the  continent's 
people  live.  Similarly,  advance  techniques  of  educational  develop- 
ment often  overlook  the  basic  need  to  communicate  with  and  to  change 
the  minds  and  mores  of  the  people  undergoing  development.  Teach- 
ing literacy,  for  instance,  is  not  enough:  these  who  are  being  taught  to 
read  must  have  the  basic  reading  materials  on  which  to  practice  their 
new  skills. 

XTniversity  competence  in  the  international  field  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed. The  present  development  of  language  and  area  centers,  a 
notable  achievement  in  itself,  nonetheless  provides  uneven  coverage  of 
important  non-Western  countries  and  I'ej^ions,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  scarcely  any  systematic  covx»rage.  Fii'st-class  regional  study  cen- 
ters ai'e  needed  to  cover  such  areas  and  countries  as  north  Africa, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Soviet  Asia,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam,  and 
Korea.  Also,  thei'e  is  no  effective  division  of  labor  among  our  univer- 
sities covering  African  and  Latin  American  studies.  Latin  American 
studies  are  now  offered  at  more  than  30  universities,  but  only  about  a 
dozen  afford  the  quality  of  scSiolai*ship  common  among  other  non- 
Western  area  centers,  and  of  the  dozen  that  have  become  major  centei-s 
in  the  past  few  years  perhaps  0  can  be  classed  as  first  rank. 

Wiiat  can  universities  do  among  themselves  (with  or  without  foun- 
dation finance)  to  fill  the  gaps,  spread  the  coverage,  and  share  the 
I'esponsibilities? 

Individual  faculty  competence  should  not  be  overlooked.  Although 
the  knowledge  explosion  has  not  hit  international  affairs  with  the  same 
intensity  as  it  has  the  sciences,  rethinking  international  subject  matter 
is  necessary  from  time  to  time,  especially  as  half  a  hundred  new  na- 
tions have  appeared  in  the  world  society  over  the  past  few  years. 

Arrangements  are  made  on  many  campuses  for  professionals  and 
businessmen  to  return  occasionally  tor  updatin^r  and  retrainmir.  Can 
we  afford  to  do  less  for  faculty  members?  Faculty  members'  com- 
petence in  tlie  international  field  can  be  extended  by  such  means  as 
faculty  seminars,  visiting  scholars,  or  interinstitutional  cooperation 
combined  with  study  abroad.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  reorienting  the 
interest  of  a  faculty  member,  or  rediscovering  some  rusty  skills,  or 
stretching  tlie  boundaries  of  his  discipline,  or  developing  a  new  com- 
I^etence  altogether. 
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OVERSEA  CONTRiVCT  OPERATIONS 

Is  too  much  reliance  being  placed  on  the  university  as  the  "chosen 
instrument"  in  liandling  tedinical  aid  overseas?  During  this  study 
a  clear  impression  persisted  tliat  tlie  AID-university  contract  relation- 
ship nms  on  bureaucratic  monientuni  and  is  a  convenience  to  both 
parties.  Foreign  aid  administrators  admit  that  no  Government 
agency  can  equal  the  university  in  the  mobilization  and  skilled  use  of 
academic  pei-sonnel,  in  bringing  resources  and  talent  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems. In  general,  the  university  contract  has  been  successful  beyond 
expectations.  But  there  are  also  problems  inherent  in  the  contract 
system. 

For  one,  AID  contracts  seem  to  have  a  homing?  instinct,  resulting  in 
extremely  uneven  participation  in  oversea  educational  activities  among 
the  1,500  or  so  4  year  American  colleges  and  universities.  Over  and 
over,  those  responsible  for  placing  ovei'sea  contracts  seem  to  turn  to 
the  same  major  universities,  even  to  the  same  professional  and  grad- 
uate schools  within  them.  This  not  only  places  an  impossible  burden 
on  the  few  institutions  involved,  but  also  overlooks  the  possible  contri- 
butions of  many  other  institutions.  At  present,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  individual  faculty  member  of  a  small  liberal  arts  institu- 
tion, highly  qualified  and  motivated  though  he  may  he,  to  enter  over- 
sea service.  An  instrumentality  through  which  the  resources  of  the 
small  institution  can  be  channeled  into  overseas  assistance  was  needed, 
and  it  \vas  in  part  to  meet  this  need  that  Overseas  Educational  Service 
was  established. 

The  very  convenience  of  the  AID-university  contract  relationship 
may  discourage  the  agency  from  thoroughly  exploring  and  considering 
the  use  of  nonuniversity  contract  groups  to  carry  out  as  many  of  the 
technical  assistance  programs  as  possible  and  so  preserve  scarce  uni- 
versity resources. 

In  his  report  AID  and  the  Universities  (a  study  mounted  and  staffed 
by  EWA)  John  Gardner,  theiipresident  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New- 
York,  recommended  that  the  Grovernment  examine  the  possibilities  of 
recruiting  in  nonuniversity  areas — industrial  laboratories,  museums, 
research  institutions  of  various  sorts.  Also,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
never  adequately  explored  the  possibility  of  tapping  the  reservoir  of 
2,300,000  Federal  employees,  or  examined  the  possibilities  and  le^jal 
complications  of  calling  on  State  and  local  employees  for  service 
overseas. 

State  governments  and  education  depai*tments  have  also  tended  to 
neglect  the  international  dimensions  of  education  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  potentially  rich  academic  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  their  sys- 
tems from  State  department  of  education  staff  members  or  teachers 
returning  from  oversea  teaching,  research,  and  service  activities  under 
oversea  contract  or  other  auspices.  New  York  State — with  its  pioneer 
Office  of  Foreign  Area  Studies — California,  Florida,  Indiana,  and 
Pennsylvania  exemplify  others  that  have  taken  notable  steps  to  infuse 
the  international  dimension  into  their  systems.  Far  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  these  fields,  liowever. 

Is  there  a  role  for  universities  in  identifying  and  making  known  to 
the  Government  talents  and  competencies  from  nonuniversity  sources 
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that  could  be  mobilized  for  oversea  operations  ?  Could  universities  do 
more  to  marshal  talent  from  colleges  or  even  public  scliools  in  their 
areas  for  assignments  overseas?  In  some  areas  of  expertise— for  in- 
stance, the  applied  use  of  educational  television,  programed  learning 
and  advanced  teacliing  techniques— some  American  public  school 
bodies  are  ahead  of  some  universities  and  at  the  same  time  are  closer 
t>o  the  real  educational  needs  of  the  emerging  countries.  In  communica- 
tions, it  should  not  be  necessarj'  to  turn  again  and  again  to  tlie  same 
few  universities  for  aid  in  establishing  radio  network?,  educational 
television  programs,  or  indigenous  publishing  ventures.  The  efforts 
of  Franklin  Book  Programs  to  stimulate  better  indigenous  publishing 
may  offer  a  model  for  comparable  enterprises  in  allied  fielf^. 

In  ax^ademic  assistance  overseas,  should  we  tiy  to  upgrade  whole 
foreign  educational  institutions  instead  of  working  piecemeal  in  a  de- 
partment-to-department, school-to-school  relationship?  In  other 
words,  is  not  an  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  one  department  or 
college  of  a  foreign  university  doomed  from  the  banning  if  the  other 
units  of  the  same  institution  are  not  improved  at  the  same  time  and 
to  the  same  degree? 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  using  a  semlimlverslty  or  even  non- 
university  organization  to  carry  out  most  of  the  housekeeping  details 
of  a  university's  oversea  contract,  thus  freeing  the  university  per- 
sonnel to  pursue  basic  research  or  teaching  assignments?  Stanford 
is  experimenting  on  a  small  scale  along  these  lines  with  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute.  The  results  will  be  scrutinized  both  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  university  community, 

ORIENTATION 

Two  decades  have  passed  since  the  first  crash  program  threw  uni- 
versity personnel  into  oversea  assignments  without  adequate  prede- 
parture  preparation  and  orientation,  yet  during  that  time  surprisingly 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  preparing  university  personnel  to 
live  and  work  abroad. 

Not  one  of  the  universities  visited  in  this  survey  operates  a  syste- 
matic program  of  orientation  for  educational  service  abroad.  Michi- 
|;^an  State,  which  has  been  as  aware  of  the  problem  as  any  university 
m  the  United  States  and  has  tried  several  approaches  to  orientation, 
relies  at  present  on  a  fairly  informal  indoctrination  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  their  families  going  abroad  on  contract  work.  Wisconsin 
tried  out  an  intensive  briefing  session  for  its  faculty  members  going  to 
Nigeria  in  1965,  and  intends  to  follow  up  with  a  study  of  results. 

There  is  no  consensus  on  what  makes  up  the  necessary  predcparture 
orientation,  or  on  whether  a  f ollowup  briefing  in  the  country  of  assign- 
ment is  essential.  Extremes  range  all  the  way  from  a  brief  exposure 
to  guidebook  literature — the  Temple  Fielding  approach — to  the  total 
immersion  of  9  long  months  that  missionaries  heading  overseas  for 
some  years  undergo  at  the  Missionary  Orientation  Center  at  Stony 
Point,  N,Y,  Tlie  need  for  something  in  between  in  training  and 
preparation  seems  to  be  recognized  year  after  year  by  many  university 
bodies. 

The  1962-63  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooper- 
ation (CIC)  noted  that  exploratory  discussions  had  been  held  among 
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its  member  universities— the  Big  Ten  universities  plus  the  University 
of  Chicago — on  possible  joint  action  in  training  professors  for  oversea 
assignments.  *  *  *  In  their  November  1963  draft  proposal  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  funds,  the  Midwest  Universities  Consortium 
(MUCIA)  recommended  establishing  a  cooperative  orientation  and 
training  program  to  include  intensive  language  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  history,  economics,  and  culture  of  the  country  to  which  the 
faculty  member  is  being  assigned.  As  the  months  passed,  Michigan 
State  finally  took  the  lead  in  developing  a  proposal  for  a  MUCIA 
orientation  and  training  program,  a  step  it  hopes  to  get  approved  in 
1965  or  1966. 

Despite  continuing  indications  of  real  need,  there  seems  to  be  little 
response  from  much  of  the  university  community,  in  ideas  or  action, 
beyond  the  classic  solution  to  an  unwelcome  chore :  propose,  dispose, 
repose. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CXJLLABORATION 

Universities  and  colleges  are  discovering  that  self-sufficiency  is  no 
longer  the  unqualified  academic  virtue  it  once  was.  Increasingly,  in- 
stitutions are  turning  to  cooperative  ventures,  student  and  faculty 
exchanges,  and  joint  efforts  covering  every  activity  from  study  abroad 
to  fund  raising.  At  the  outset  of  1965  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  listed  360  institutions  involved  in  47  different  kinds  of  r.ca- 
demic  cooperation — and  admitted  that  the  list  was  already  out  of 
date. 

Two  of  the  best-known  interinstitutional  arrangements  have  been 
referred  to  frequently  in  this  study.  One  is  the  Committee  on  Insti- 
tutional Cooperation,  launched  in  1958  with  support  from  the  Carnegie 
Corp,,  to  provide  for  voluntary  cooperative  arrangements  among  11 
midwestern  imiversities.  The  other  is  the  Midwest  Universities  Con- 
sortium for  International  Activities,  Inc,  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  in  which  four  midwestern  universities — Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  State — agreed  to  pool  their  resources 
to  undertake  certain  international  activities  too  large  for  any  one  of 
them,  A  similar  consortium,  an  old  idea  newly  applied  to  college  and 
university  associations,  is  being  considered  for  Stanford  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  possibly  other  California  insti- 
tutions. 

Relentless  financial  pi-essures  make  administ^^i  tions  receptive  to 
collaboration  with  other  institutions.  The  biggest  obstacle  seems  to  be 
faculty  resistance.  Departmental  pride  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
school  or  college  involved  are  reefs  on  which  many  a  proposal  for 
academic  partnership  has  been  wrecked.  *  *  * 

Much  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  inter' nstitutional  coopera- 
tion. Perhaps  new  organizational  arrangements  must  be  devised  to 
overcome  faculty  resistance,  to  insure  that  there  is  no  loss  of  institu- 
tional or  departmental  prestige  or  identity.  In  exploring  the  range  of 
possible  cooperative  arrangements  on  a  neighborhood,  statewide,  re- 
gional, national,  and  even  overseas  basis  there  is  undoubtedly  a  role  for 
the  professional  organizations  of  higher  education,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education*  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Modem  Language  Association, 
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the  Americtin  Political  Science  Association,  and  Education  and  World 
Aflfairs, 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  line^  of  communication  in  educational  institutions  often  make 
orderly  minds  despair.  The  same  might  he  said  of  communication 
within  the  imivereity  commimity. 

In  fact,  Corneirs  president,  James  A,  Perkins,  who  has  worked 
both  the  foundation  and  the  university  sides  of  the  street,  has  said  it. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  a  university  community  is  its  relative 
disinter^t  in  the  educational  activities  of  others  "  he  has  written.  "The 
institutional  life  of  a  university  is  ^ided  not  by  the  research  or  pub- 
lication activities  of  fellow  professionals,  but  by  its  own  educational 
programs  and  theories.  These  programs  seem  to  be  most  difficult  to 
transmit  from  one  institution  to  another.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  individualitj;  of  each  imiversity  is  so  tough  and  leathery,  and 
their  mutual  disinterests  so  pronounced,  that  they  have  developed  a 
rich  tradition  of  unsuccessful  effort  in  transmitting  to  one  another  the 
results  of  their  experiments." 

The  communications  problem  of  the  universities  has  three  dimen- 
sions— internal,  national,  and  international. 

Internally,  the  integration  of  the  university  has  been  whittled  away 
by  the  increased  specialization  of  its  scholars.  Institutional  loyalty 
is  fast  decreasing  and  is  beinp  replaced  by  outside  allegiances.  Schol- 
ars are  inclined  to  communicate  up  through  their  discipline,  within 
departments,  through  their  professional  cfrganizations  and  journals, 
and  in  personal  contacts  with  scholars  in  the  same  discipline  rather 
than  within  their  own  institution.  As  Perkins  has  said :  "Specialist 
lias  called  to  like>minded  specialist,  and  together  they  have  found  their 
iong-nin  interests  better  satisfied  in  larger  organizations  elsewhere 
than  in  the  university  which  is  their  home  base," 

Cross-university  communication  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  must  be  worked  at — another  argument  for  the  effective  operation  of 
some  kind  of  central  coordinating  office  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs. 

Foundations  tend  to  assume  that  our  universities  interact  or  some- 
how operate  in  u  connected  fashion,  and  that  a  foimdation-financed 
experiment  that  proves  successful  at  one  institution  will,  by  what 
Perkins  has  called  "a  process  of  academic  osmosis,'-  affect  the  pro- 
grams of  other  universities.  If  the  six  univtjrsities  visited  by  EWA 
are  typical — and  thoy  are  probably  as  little  isolated  as  any  in  the  Na- 
tion— this  assumption  is  unwarranted.  Ideas  simply  are  not  trans- 
mitted from  institution  to  institution  by  natural  transfer:  they  must 
be  moved  from  one  to  another,  and  for  the  moment  they  seem  to  rely 
for  their  movement  on  outside  j>eople  and  forces,  rather  than  on  the 
universities  themselves. 

The  role  of  higher  education  in  world  affairs  requires  international 
collaboration  among  universities,  but  it  is  demonstrable  today  that 
Government  agencies,  businesses,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
know  more  aliout  their  opposite  numbers  in  other  nations  than  do  our 
universities  and  colleges,  American  educational  institutions  gen- 
erally lack  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  counterparts  abroad,  espe- 
cially of  the  requirements  and  standards  their  diplomas  and  degrees 
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represeni,  and  at  least  until  recently — when  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion moved  to  make  its  accumulated  files  of  comparative  education 
materials  more  widely  available — we  could  not  make  what  knowledge 
we  had  about  our  neighbors  available  to  our  own  higher  education 
system. 

The  coimnunication  challengPi  must  be  met.  We  need  new,  im- 
proved mechanisms  for  communication  within  universities,  among 
universities,  and  between  the  universities  and  the  world  outside.  This 
may  mean  developing  new  organizational  stmctures  within  univer- 
sities-and  new  patterns  of  relationship  within  the  higher  education 
community. 

The  communication  gap  is  among  the  most  serious  of  the  unsolved 
problems  encountered  by  EWA  teams  on  campus  visits.  This  study — 
like  Education  and  World  Affairs  itself — was  imdertaken  to  help  close 
the  gap.  Failure  to  bridge  it  will  mean,  at  best,  inability  to  share 
common  experiences,  and,  at  worst,  continued  institutional  paro- 
chialism. 

(The  JJiuveralty  Looks  Abroad:  Approaches  to  World  Affairs  at 
Six  American  Universities,) 
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